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THE  AUTHOR 


My  Deab  Fbiends  : 

It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  we  studied  Latin  and 
Greek  together  in  the  Gymnasium  of  your  native  Stuttgart.  I 
was  then  a  stranger  from  Switzerland,  but  found  in  each  of  you 
the  love  of  a  friend  and  brother,  and  in  your  parents  the  affection 
of  a  father  and  mother,  and  afterward  a  hearty  welcome  on  every 
visit  from  Tubingen  or  Halle  or  Berlin. 

Forty  years  ago  we  met  again  in  the  United  States,  where  Provi- 
dence  has  cast  our  lot.  Since  that  time  the  friendship  of  early 
youth  has  silently  deepened  and  ripened  with  advancing  age, 
never  disturbed  by  the  difference  of  occupation  or  denomination. 
One  of  you  as  Pastor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  other  as  the  head  of  a  mercantile  house  and  promi- 
nent layman  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  as  a  theological 
teacher  in  the  German  Reformed  and  cognate  Presbyteriltn 
Church  :  we  have  labored  harmoniously  in  the  service  of  the 
same  Lord,  and  endeavored,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  make  our 
European  education  useful  to  America. 

God  has  richly  blessed  us  all  in  the  land  of  our  adoption,  the 
land  of  our  wives,  of  our  children  and  children's  children,  and 
made  it  dearer  to  us  than  even  the  beloved  fatherland.  ''  Der  Herr 
macht  die  Heimath  zur  Fremde  und  die  Fremde  zur  Heimath." 

''  Oottes  Liebe  macht  die  Zeit 
Gleioh  der  susBen  Ewigkeif* 

And  now,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  old  age,  we  may  look 
back  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  cloudless  friendship  of  our 
youth  and  manhood,  and  look  forward  with  faith  and  hope  to  a 
holier  and  happier  brotherhood  in  our  future  and  final  home. 

<*  Dahin,  dahin  geht  miser  Weg." 

Believe  me,  in  the  bonds  of  an  old  and  ever^  young  friendship, 

Faithfully  yours, 
^  Philip  Schaff. 

New  Tork,  January,  18S4. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


This  third  volume  covers  the  eventful  period  of  Christian  em- 
perors, patriarchs^  and  caoumenical  councils,  from  Constantine  the 
Great  to  Gregory  the  Great.  It  completes  the  History  of  Ancient 
Christianity,  which  is  the  common  inheritance  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Evangelical  Christendom.  It  will  be  followed  at  no  distant  time 
by  the  History  of  Mediaeval  Christianity  to  the  Reformation. 

In  the  new  edition  the  literature  has  been  brought  up  to  pres- 
ent date.  The  reader  will  find  a.  list  of  the  latest  works,  with 
necessary  corrections,  in  an  Appendix,  pp.  1029-1039. 

THE  AUTHOR 

Kxw  TosK,  Janwnry^  1884. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


While  preparing  this  part  of  my  Church  History  for  the  press, 
I  was  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  an  active  professorship,  and  much 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  other  labors,  a  visit  to  Europe,  and 
the  loss  of  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  which  had  to  be  rewritten. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  the  great  advantage  of  free  access 
to  several  of  the  best  libraries.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the 
Astor  Library,  and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  of 
New  York,  which  are  provided  with  complete  sets  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers,  and  nearly  all  other  important  sources  of  an- 
cient church  history. 

I  have  used  different  editions  of  the  fathers  (generally  the 
Benedictine),  but  they  are  carefully  indicated  when  they  vary  in 
the  division  of  chapters  and  sections,  or  in  the  numbering  of  ora- 


VUl        FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

tions  and  epistles,  as  in  the  works  of  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Leo.  In  addition  to  the  primary  sources, 
I  have  constantly  consulted  the  later  historians,  German,  French, 
and  English. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  I  was  filled  with  growing  ad- 
miration for  the  great  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth,  who  have  with  amazing  industry  and 
patience  collected  the  raw  material  from  the  quarries,  and  investi- 
gated every  nook  and  comer  of  Christian  antiquity.  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  Benedictine  editors  of  the  fathers  ;  to  the  Bolland- 
IST8,  in  the  department  of  hagiography ;  to  Mansi  and  Hardouin, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Acts  of  Councils ;  to  Gallandi,  Dupin, 
Ceillisb,  Ouihn,  Cave,  Fabbicius,  in  patristics  and  literary 'his- 
tory ;  to  Petau's  Theologica  dogmata^  Tillemont's  Mhnoirea^ 
Bull's  Defenaio  Fldei  NiccenoB^  Bingham's  Antiquities,  Walch's 
lietzerhistorie.  In  learning,  acumen,  and  reverent  spirit,  these  and 
similar  works  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  produc- 
tions of  modern  scholars ;  while  the  latter  excel  in  critical  sifting, 
philosophical  grasp,  and  artistic  reproduction  of  the  material,  and 
especially  in  that  impartiality  and  freedom,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  history.  Thus  times  and  talents  supplement  each 
other. 

The  work  has  been  truly  a  labor  of  love,  which  carries  in  it  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward.  For  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
and  profitable  than  to  revive,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  genera- 
tion, the  memory  of  those  great  and  good  men  who  were  God's 
own  chosen  instruments  in  expounding  the  divine  truths,  and  in 
spreading  the  blessings,  of  Christianity  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

New  York,  November  8, 1866. 
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century  to  the  end  of  the  6th.  Especially  of  Eusebius,  Athanasics, 
Basil,  the  two  Gbbqobibs,  the  two  Otbilb,  Chbysostom,  and  Thjso- 
DOBET,  of  the  Greek  ohnroh ;  and  Ambbose,  Augustinb,  Jebome,  and 
Lbo  the  Great,  of  the  Latin.  Oomp.  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the 
several  Fathers;  the  Maxima  Bibliotheca  veterum  Patram,  Lngd. 
1677  sqq.  (in  all  27  vols,  fol.);  vols.  iii.-xi. ;  Oallandi:  Biblioth.  vet. 
Patmm,  etc.    Ven.  1765  sqq.  (14  vols,  fol.),  vols,  iv.-xii. 

(e)  Oontemporarj  Ohuboh  Histobianb,  (1)  of  the  Oreek  chnrch :  Eusbbius 
of  Gaesarea  (t  abont  840) :  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  his  H.  £. . 
down  to  824,  and  his  biography  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  see  §9 
infra;  Socbates  Scholastious  of  Gonstantinople:  Histor.  ecolesiast 
libri  vii,  a.d.  806-489;  Hbbmias  Sozomen  of  Gonstantinople:  H. 
eccL  1.  ix,  A.D.  828-428;  Thbodobkt,  bishop  of  Gyros  in  Mesopo- 
tamia: H.  eccl.  1.  V,  A.D.  825-429;  the  Arian  Philostobgits  :  H. 
eod.  L  xii,  a.d.  818-425,  extant  only  in  extracts  in  Photios  cod4  40; 
Thxodobus  LBdjpB,  of  Gonstantinople,  epitomizer  of  Socrates,  Sozo* 
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men,  and  Theodoret,  continuing  the  latter  down  to  618,  preserved  iii 
fragments  by  Nicephoms  Oallistus;  Eyaqbiub  of  Antioch :  H.  ecol.  1. 
vi,  A.D.  481--504 ;  Niobphobus  Calubtds  (or  Niceph.  Gallisti),  abont 
1830,  author  of  a  oharoh  history  in  28  books,  to  a-d.  911  (ed.  Fronto 
Ducaeas,  Par.  1680).  The  historical  works  of  these  Greek  writers, 
excepting  the  last,  are  also  published  together  under  the  title :  Historiae 
ecdesiasticae  Scriptores,  etc,  Graeo.  et  Lat,  with  notes  by  H,  Valesiiu 
(and  G.  Reading)^  Par.  1669-1678;  and  Cantabr.  1720,  8  vols.  fol. 
(2)  Of  the  Latin  church  historians  few  are  important:  Rufikus, 
presb.  of  Aqoileia  (t410),  translated  Eusebius  and  continued  him  in 
two  more  books  to  896;  Sulpioius  Sbybbus,  presb.  in  Gaul:  Hist, 
sacra,  1.  ii,  from  the  creation  to  a.d.  400 ;  Paulus  Orosius,  presbyter 
in  Spain:  Historiarum  libri  vii.  written  about  416,  extending  from 
the  creation  to  his  own  time;  Cassiodorus,  about  660:  Hist, 
tripartita,  1.  xiL  a  mere  extract  from  the  works  of  the  Greek  church 
historians,  but,  with  the  work  of  Kufinus,  the  chief  source  of  historical 
knowledge  through  the  whole  middle  age ;  and  Jbrohb  (t  419) :  De 
Tiris  illustribus,  or  Oatalogus  scriptorum  ecdes.,  written  abont  892, 
continued  under  the  same  title  by  Gbnnadius,  abont  496,  and  by 
IsiDOR  of  Seville,  about  630. 

(f)  For  chronology,  the  Greek  nao-xoXtoy,  or  Chbonioon  Paschalb 
(wrongly  called  Al6xandrinum\  primarily  a  table  of  the  passovers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  a.  d.  864  under  Constantias,  with 
later  additions  down  to  628.  (Ed.  Oar.  du  Fresne  Dom.  du  Oange. 
Par.  1688,  and  L.  Diadorf,  Bonn.  1882,  2  toIs.)  The  Ohronide  of 
EcSEBiUS  and  JbbOME  (^poviKa  (rvyypafifiara,  novrohanr)  laropia)^  con- 
taining an  outline  of  universal  history  down  to  826,  mainly  after  the 
chronography  of  Julius  Africanus,  and  an  extract  from  the  universal 
chronicle  in  tabular  form  down  to  879,  long  extant  only  in  the  free 
Latin  translation  and  continuation  of  Jerome  (ed.  Jos.  Scaliger.  Lugd. 
Batav.  1606  and  later),  since  1792  known  also  in  an  Armenian  trans- 
lation (ed.  J.  Bapt.  Aucher.  Yen.  1818,  and  Aug.  Mai,  Script,  vet.  nov. 
coll.  1883.  Tom.  viii).  In  continuation  of  the  Latin  chronicle  of 
Jerome,  the  chronicle  of  Prospbr  of  Aquitania,  down  to  466 ;  that  of 
the  Spanish  bishop  Idatius,  to  469 ;  and  that  of  Mabcellintjs  Oombs, 
to  684.  Oomp.  Ohronica  medii  aevi  post  Euseb.  atque  Hieron.,  eta 
ed.  Boesler,  Tub.  1798. 

n.  HEATHEN  SOUKOES :  AiniiANUS  MAROBLLmirs  (officer  under  Julian, 
honest  and  impartial) :  Rerum  gestarum  libri  xiv-xxxi,  a.d.  868-878 
(the  first  18  books  are  lost),  ed.  Jac.  Gronov.  Lugd.  Batav.  1698  fol., 
and  J.  A.  Ernesti,  Lips.  1778  and  1886.  Eunapiub  (philosopher  and 
historian;  bitter  against  the  Ohristian  emperors) :  XpovtKrj  Itrropla,  a.xk 
268-406,  extant  only  in  fragments,  ed.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn. 
1829.  ZoBiMus  (court  officer  under  Theodosius  H.,  likewise  biassed) : 
'Icrropia  wo,  1.  vi,  A.D.  884-410,  ed.  OeUarius  1679,  Beitemeier  1784^ 
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and  LmzL  Bekker,  Bonn.  1887.  Also  the  writings  v3f  Juliait  thb 
Apostatb  (against  Ohristianity),  Lxbazttdb  and  SYMMAonrrs  (philosoph- 
kally  tolerant),  4to.    Oomp.  the  literature  at  §  2  and  4 


LATER  LTTERATURE. 

Besides  the  contemporary  histories  named  above  under  1  (e)  among  the 
sources,  we  should  mention  particularly  Babonius  (B.  0.  of  the 
Ultramontane  school,  1 1607) :  Annales  ecdes.  vol.  iii.-viiL  (a  heavy  and 
unreadable  chronicle,  but  valuable  for  reference  to  original  documents). 
TiixBKONT  (ft.  0.  leaning  to  Jansenism,  f  1698) :  M^moires,  etc.,  vol.  vi.- 
xvi.  (mostly  biographical,  minute,  and  conscientious).  Gibbon  (f  1794) : 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the*  Boman  Empire,  from  cb.  xvii.  onward  (unsur- 
passed in  the  skilful  use  of  sources  and  artistic  composition,  but  skeptical 
and  destitute  of  sympathy  with  the  genins  of  Christianity).  SohbOokh 
(moderate  Lutheran,  tl808):  Ohristl.  Kirohengesch.  Theil  v.-xviii.  (A 
simple  and  diffuse,  but  thorough  and  trustworthy  narrative).  Nbandxb 
(EvangeL  1 1860) :  Allg.  Gesoh.  der  chr.  Bel.  und  Eirche.  Hamb.  voL 
iv.-vi.,  2d  ed.  1846  sqq.  ^Engl.  transl.  by  Torrey^  vol.  ii.  (Profound  and 
genial  in  the  genetic  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and  life,  but 
defective  in  the  political  and  aesthetic  sections,  and  prolix  and  care- 
less in  style  and  arrangement).  Giesblbb  (Protest  1 1864) :  Eirchen- 
Gesch.  Bonn.  L  2.  2d  ed.  1846.  EngL  transl.  by  BavicUon,  and  re- 
vised by  M.  B,  Smithy  N.  York,  vol.  i.  and  ii.  (Critical  and  reliable  in 
the  notes,  but  meagre,  dry,  and  cold  in  the  text). 

IflAAO  Tatlob  (Independent) :  Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of 
tlie  Oxf.  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Lond.  4th  ed.  1844.  2  vols.  (Anti- 
Pnseyite).  BdHBiNOBB  (G.  Be£) :  Eirchengeschichte  in  Biographieen, 
voL  L  parts  8  and  4.  ZUr.  1846  sq.  (from  Ambrose  to  Gregory  the 
Great).  Cabwithbn  abd  Ltall:  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  4th  to  the  12th  Cent,  in  the  EncycL  Metrop.  1849 ;  published  sepsr 
rately  in  Lond.  and  Glasg.  1866.  J.  C.  Bobbbtson  (Angl.)  :  Hist,  of 
tlie  Christ  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Lond. 
1864  (pp.  166-616).  H.  H.  Milman  (Angl.):  History  of  Christianity 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Boman 
Empire.  Lond.  1840  (New  York,  1844),  Book  III.  and  IV.  Milman: 
Hist  of  Latin  Christianity ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontif- 
icate of  Nicholas  V.  Lond.  1864  sqq.  6  vols.,  republished  in  New  York, 
1860,  in  8  vols.  (vol.  i.  a  resume  of  the  first  six  centuries  to  Gregory  I., 
the  remaining  vols,  devoted  to  the  middle  ages).  E.  B.  Haobnbaob 
(G.  Bef.) :  Die  Christl.  Eirche  vom  4ten  bis  6ten  Jahrh.  Leipz.  1866  (2d 
▼ol.  of  his  popular  ^' Yorlesun^en  fiber  die  fdtere  Eirchengesch."). 
Albbbt  de  Bkoglib  (B.  C):  L^^glise  et  Pempire  roroain  au  IV"* 
sidcle.    Par.  1866-'66.    6  vols.    Fbrd.  Cbbist.  Baub:    Die  OhristI 
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Eirche  Tom  An&ng  dea  vierten  bis  znm  Ende  des  sechsten  Jahrhnn- 
derts  in  den  Hanptmomenten  ihrer  Entwicklnng.  Tab.  1859  (critical 
and  phiioBophical).  Wm.  Bbioht  :  A  History  of  the  Obnroh  from  the 
Edict  of  Milan,  a.d.  818,  to  the  Oonncil  of  Ohaloedon,  a.d.  451.  Oz£ 
and  Lond.  1860.  Abthub  P.  Stanlst:  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Eastern  Ohuroh.  Lond.  1861  (pp.  512),  republished  in  New  York 
from  the  2d  Lond.  ed.  1862  (a  series  of  graphic  pictures  of  promi- 
nent characters  and  events  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Russian 
ohuroh,  but  no  complete  history). 

§  1.    Inbrodudaon  cmd  General  View. 

Fbom  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  Christianity  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Emperors. 

The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  volume,  extends  from  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine  to  the  pope  Gregory  I. ;  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  close  of  the  sixth.  During  this  period 
Christianity  still  moves,  as  in  the  first  three  centuries,  upon 
the  geographical  scene  of  the  Graeco-Boman  empire  and  the 
ancient  classical  culture,  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  But  its  field  and  its  operation  are  materially 
«>I«^  and  e«a  tooeh  the  b^lJL  on  ih.  Iteu.  of  ^ 
empire.  Above  all,  its  relation  to  the  temporal  power,  and  its 
social  and  political  position  and  import,  undergo  an  entire  and 
permanent  change.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  church  of 
the  Graeco-Koman  empire,  and  with  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity amonfi"  the  Germanic  barbarians.  Let  us  glance  first  at 
the  ^neral  character  and  leading  events  of  l£  important 
period. 

The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  marks  the  transition  of 
the  Christian  religion  from  under  persecution  by  the  secular 
government  to  union  with  the  same ;  the  beginning  of  the 
state-church  system.  The  Graeco-Koman  heathenism,  the 
most  cultivated  and  powerful  form  of  idolatry,  which  history 
knows,  surrenders,  after  three  hundred  years'  struggle,  to 
Christianity,  and  dies  of  incurable  consumption,  with  the  con- 
fession: Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered  I  The  ruler  of  the 
civilized  world  lays  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
of  Kazareth.    Th'i  successor  of  Kero,  Domitian,  and  Diocletian 
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appears  in  the  imperial  purple  at  the  council  of  Nice  as  pro> 
tector  of  the  church,  and  takes  his  golden  throne  at  the  nod  of 
bishops,  who  still  bear  the  scars  of  persecntion.  The  despised 
sect,  which,  like  its  Founder  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation, 
had  not  where  to  lay  its  head,  is  raised  to  sovereign  authority 
in  the  state,  enters  into  the  prerogatives  of  the  pagan  priest- 
hood, grows  rich  and  powerful,  builds  countless  churches  out 
of  the  stones  of  idol  temples  to  the  honor  of  Christ  and  his 
martyrs,  employs  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  vindicate 
the  foolishness  of  the  cross,  exerts  a  molding  power  upon  civil 
I^islatioD,  rules  the  national  life,  and  leads  off  the  history  of 
the  world.  But  at  the  same  time  the  church,  embracing  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  empire,  from  the  Osssar  to  the 
meanest  slave,  and  living  amidst  all  its  institutions,  received 
into  her  bosom  vast  deposits  of  foreign  material  from  the  world 
and  from  heathenism,  exposing  herself  to  new  dangers  and 
imposing  upon  herself  new  and  heavy  labors. 

The  union  of  diurch  and  state  extends  its  influence,  now 
healthful,  now  baneful,  into  every  department  of  our  history. 

The  Christian  life  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age  re* 
veals  a  mass  of  worldliness  within  the  church ;  an  entire  abate- 
ment of  chiliasm  with  its  longing  after  the  return  of  Christ  and 
his  glorious  reign,  and  in  its  stead  an  easy  repose  in  the 
present  order  of  things ;  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  renunciation  of  self  and  the  world,  particu* 
larly  in  the  hermitage  and  the  cloister,  and  with  some  of  the 
noblest  heroes  of  Christian  holiness. 

Monasticism,  in  pursuance  of  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  the 
previous  period,  and  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  secular- 
ization of  Christianity,  sought  to  save  the  virgin  purity  of  the 
church  and  the  glory  of  martyrdom  by  retreat  from  the  world 
into  the  wilderness ;  and  it  carried  the  ascetic  principle  to  the 
Bommit  of  moral  heroism,  though  not  rarely  to  the  borders  of 
fanaticism  and  brutish  stupefaction.  It  spread  with  incredible 
rapidity  and  irresistible  fascination  fit)m  Egypt  over  the  whole 
church,  east  and  west,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  greatest 
church  teachers,  of  an  Athanasius,  a  Basil,  a  Chrysostom,  an 
Augustine,  a*  Jerome,  as  the  surest  and  shortest  way  to  heaven* 
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It  soon  became  a  powerful  rival  of  the  prieBthood,  and  formed 
a  third  order,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  laity.  The  more 
extraordinary  and  eccentric  the  religion  of  the  anchorets  and 
monks,  the  more  they  were  venerated  among  the  people.  The 
whole  conception  of  the  Christian  life  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  is  pervaded  with  the  ascetic  and  monastic 
spirit,  and  pays  the  highest  admiration  to  the  voluntary  celi- 
bacy, poverty,  absolute  obedience,  and  excessive  self-punish* 
ment«  of  the  pillar-saints  and  the  martyrs  of  the  desert ;  while 
in  the  same  degree  the  modest  virtues  of  every-day  household 
and  social  life  are  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  degree  of  morality. 

In  this  point  the  old  Catholic  ethical  ideas  essentially  differ 
from  those  of  evangelical  Protestantism  and  modem  civilization. 
But,  to  understand  and  appreciate  them,  we  must  consider 
*them  in  connection  with  the  corrupt  social  condition  of  the 
rapidly  decaying  empire  of  Borne.  The  Christian  spirit  in 
that  age,  in  just  its  most  earnest  and  vigorous  forms,  felt  com- 
pelled to  assume  in  some  measure  an  anti-social,  seclusive 
character,  and  to  prepare  itself  in  the  school  of  privation  and 
solitude  for  the  work  of  transforming  the  world  and  founding 
a  new  Christian  order  of  society  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
heathenism. 

In  the  development  of  doctrine  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene 
age  is  second  in  productiveness  and  importance  only  to  those  of 
the  apostles  and  of  the  reformation.  It  is  the  classical  period 
for  the  objective  fundamental  dogmas,  which  constitute  the  ecu- 
menical or  old  Catholic  confession  of  faith.  The  Greek  church 
produced  the  symbolical  definition  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
holy  Trinity  and  the  person  of  Christ,  while  the  Latin  church 
made  considerable  advance  with  the  anthropological  and  sote- 
riological  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  produced  the  greatest  church  fathers,  Athanasius  and 
Chrysostom  in  the  £ast,  Jerome  and  Augustine  in  the  West 
All  learning  and  science  now  came  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  emperor  to  the 
artisan,  took  the  liveliest,  even  a  passionate  interest,  in  the 
theological  controversies.  Now,  too,  for  the  first  time,  could 
ecumenical  councils  be  held.  :n  which  the  church' of  the  whole 
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Roman  empire  was  represented,  and  fixed  its  articles  of  faith 
in  an  anthoritatiye  way. 

Now  also,  however,  the  lines  of  orthodoxy  were  more  and 
more  strictlj  drawn ;  freedom  of  inquiry  was  restricted ;  and  all 
departure  from  the  state-chnrch  system  was  met  not  only,  as 
formerly,  with  spiritual  weapons,  but  also  with  civil  punish- 
ments. So  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  dominant  party, 
the  orthodox  as  well  as  the  heterodox,  with  help  of  the  im- 
perial authority  practised  deposition,  confiscation,  and  banish- 
ment upon  its  oppon^its.  It  was  but  one  step  thence  to  the 
penalties  of  torture  and  death,  wliich  were  ordained  in  the 
middle  age,  and  even  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  state-church  authorify,  both  Protestant  and 
Soman  Catholic,  and  continue  in  many  countries  to  this  day, 
against  religious  dissenters  of  every  kind  as  enemies  to  the 
prevailing  order  of  things.  Absolute  freedom  of  religion  and 
of  worship  is  in  fact  logically  impossible  on  the  state-church 
system.  It  requires  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers.  Yet,  from  the  very  beginning  of  ecdesiastico- 
political  persecution,  loud  voices  rise  against  it  and  in  behalf  of 
religious  toleration ;  though  the  plea  always  comes  from  the 
oppressed  party,  which,  as  soon  as  it  gains  the  power,  is  gen- 
erally found,  in  lamentable  inconsistency,  imitating  the  violence 
of  its  former  oppressors.  The  protest  springs  rather  from  the 
sense  of  personal  injury,  than  from  horror  of  the  principle  of 
persecution,  or  from  any  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  of 
the  gospel  and  its  significant  words :  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into 
the  abeath ;  *'  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  organization  of  the  church  adapts  itself  to  the  political 
and  geographical  divisions  of  the  empire.  The  powers  of  the 
hierarchy  are  enlarged,  the  bishops  become  leading  officers  of 
the  state  and  acquire  a  controlling  influence  in  civil  and 
political  affairs,  though  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  their 
spiritual  dignity  and  independence,  especially  at  the  Byzantine 
court  The  episcopal  system  passes  on  into  the  metropolitan 
and  patriarchaL  In  the  fifth  century  the  patriarchs  of  Borne, 
Oonstantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  stand  at 
the  head  of  Ohristendom.    Among  these  Some  and  Constantir- 
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nople  are  the  moBt  powerfal  rivals,  and  the  Boman  patriarch 
alre^j  puts  forth  a  claim  to  universal  spiritual  supremacy, 
which  subsequently  culminates  in  the  mediaeval  papacy, 
though  limited  to  the  West  and  resisted  by  the  constant  pro* 
tost  of  the  Greek  church  and  of  all  non-Catholic  sects.  In 
addition  to  provincial  synods  we  have  now  also  general  synods, 
but  called  by  the  emperors  and  more  or  less  affected,  though 
not  controlled,  by  political  influence. 

From  the  time  of  Constantino  church  discipline  declines ; 
the  whole  Boman  world  having  become  nominally  Christian, 
and  the  host  of  hypocritical  professors  multiplying  beyond  all 
control.  Yet  the  firmness  of  Ambrose  with  the  emperor 
Theodosius  shows,  that  noble  instances  of  discipline  are  not 
altogether  wanting. 

Worship  appears  greatly  enriched  and  adorned ;  for  art 
now  comes  into  the  service  of  the  church.  A  Christian  archi- 
tecture, a  Christian  sculpture,  a  Christian  painting,  music,  and 
poetry  arise,  favoring  at  once  devotion  and  solemnity,  and  all 
sorts  of  superstition  and  empty  display.  The  introduction  oi 
religious  images  succeeds  only  after  long  and  violent  opposi- 
tion. The  element  of  priesthood  and  of  mystery  is  developed, 
but  in  connection  with  a  superstitious  reliance  upon  a  certain 
magical  operation  of  outward  rites.  Church  festivals  are 
multiplied  and  celebrated  with  great  pomp ;  and  not  exclu- 
sively in  honor  of  Christ,  but  in  connection  with  an  extrava- 
gant veneration  of  martyrs  and  saints,  which  borders  on 
idolatry,  and  often  reminds  us  of  the  heathen  hero-worship  not 
yet  uprooted  from  the  general  mind.  The  multiplication  and 
accumulation  of  religious  ceremonies  impressed  the  senses  and 
the  imagination,  but  prejudiced  simplicity,  spirituality,  and 
fervor  in  the  worship  of  God.  Hence  also  the  beginnings  of 
reaction  against  ceremonialism  and  formalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  and  sudden  change  of  the 
social  and  political  circumstances  of  the  church,  which  meets 
us  on  the  threshold  of  this  period,  we  have  still  before  us  the 
natural,  necessary  continuation  of  the  pre-Constantine  church 
In  its  light  and  shade,  and  the  gradn^  transition  of  the  old 
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Oraeco-Boman  Catholicism  into  the  Oermano-Boman  Cathol- 
icism of  the  middle  age. 

Om*  attention  will  now  for  the  first  time  be  turned  in 
earnest,  not  only  to  Christianity  in  the  Boman  empire,  but  also 
to  Christianity  among  the  Ghermanic  barbarians,  who  from 
East  and  North  threaten  the  empire  and  the  entire  civilization 
of  daanc  antiqmty.  The  chiirch  prolonged,  indeed,  the  ex- 
istence  of  the  Boman  empire,  gave  it  a  new  splendor  and 
elevation,  new  strength  and  unity,  as  well  as  comfort  in  mis- 
fortune ;  but  could  not  prevent  its  final  dissolution,  first  in  the 
West  (a-b.  476),  afterwards  (1453)  in  the  East.  But  she  herself 
enrvived  the  storms  of  the  great  migration,  brought  the  pagan 
invaders  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  taught  the  bar- 
barians the  arts  of  peace,  planted  a  higher  civilization  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  worid,  and  tiins  gave  new  proof  of  tiie 
indestructible,  allHSubduing  energy  of  her  life. 

In  a  minnte  history  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries 
we  should  mark  the  following  subdivisions : 

1.  The  Constantinian  and  Athanasian,  or  the  Kicene  and 
Trinitarian  age,  from  311  to  the  second  general  council  in  381, 
distinguished  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  alliance  of 
the  empire  with  the  chnrch,  and  the  great  Arian  and  semi- 
Arian  controversy  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  post-Nicene,  or  Christolo^cal  and  Augustinian  age, 
extending  to  the  fourth  general  council  in  451,  and  includ- 
ing the  Nestorian  and  Eulychian  disputes  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  Pelagian  controversy  on  sin  and  grace. 

3.  The  age  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  or  the  rise  of  the 
papal  supremacy  in  the  West,  amidst  the  barbarian  devastap 
tions  which  made  an  end  to  the  western  Boman  empire  in  476. 

4.  The  Justinian  age  (527-565),  which  exhibits  the  Byzan- 
tine state-church  despotism  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  at 
the  banning  of  its  decline. 

5.  The  Gregorian  age  (590-604)  forms  the  transition  from 
the  ancient  Graeco-Boman  to  the  mediaeval  Bomano-Germanic 
Christianity,  and  will  be  more  properly  included  in  the  church 
history  of  the  middle  ages. 
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§  2.     Oanstcmtme  the  Greca.    a.  d.  806-S37. 

1.  Contemporary  90uree$  :  Laottantiub  (t  880) :  De  mortibus  persecntorum, 
cap.  18  sqq.  Eusebius  :  Hist.  eccl.  1.  ix.  et  z. ;  also  bis  panegyric 
and  very  partial  Yita  Gonstantini,  in  4  books  (Etr  r6p  filop  rov  fiaKapiov 
K»v<rravTipov  rov  /3ao-(X(»ff),  and  bis  Panegyricus  or  De  laudibus  Gon- 
stantini ;  in  tbe  editions  of  the  blst.  works  of  Enseb.  by  Yalesins,  Pari 
1659-1678,  Amstel.  1695,  Gantabr.  1720;  Zimmermann,  Frcf.  1822; 
Heinioben,  Lips.  1827-80 ;  Burton,  Ozon.  1888.  Gomp.  tbe  imperial 
documents  in  the  Codex  TheodoB.  1.  zvi.  also  the  Letters  and  Treatises 
of  Athanasius  (t878),  and  on  tbe  heathen  side  tbe  Panegyric  of 
Kazarius  at  Rome  (821)  and  the  Caesars  of  Julian  (f  868). 

8.  Later  sources:  Boobat£8:  Hist.  eocl.  1.  i.  Sozombnus:  H.  E.  1.  1  et 
ii.  '  ZosiMtTS  (a  heathen  historian  and  court-ofiQoer,  comes  et  adtO' 
eatus  Jiscif  under  Theodosius  II.) :  'loropla  wa,  1.  ii.  ed.  Bekker,  Bonn. 
1887.  Eusebius  and  Zosimns  present  the  eztremes  of  partiality  for 
and  agaiust  Constantino.  A  just  estimate  of  his  character  must  be 
formed  from  the  facts  admitted  by  both,  and  from  the  effect  of  his 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  policy. 
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t.  Modem  auihoritisf,  MosRKnc :  Be  reb.  Christ,  ante  Const.  M.  etc.,  last 
section  (p.  958  sqq.  In  MordocVs  Engl.  transL,  vol.  it  p.  454-481). 
Nath.  Labdhvb,  in  the  second  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History,  see  Works  ed.  bj  Kippis,  Lond.  1838,  toL 
iv.  p.  8-55.  Assi  db  Yoisnr :  Dissertation  critiqae  snr  la  vision  de 
Constantin.  Par.  1774.  Gibbon  :  1.  o.  chs.  xiv.  and  ZTii.-zzL  Fb. 
GHjsta  :  Vita  di  Constantino  il  Grande.  Foligno,  1786.  Manso  :  Daf 
Leben  Constantins  des  Gr.  Breal.  1817.  Huo  (R.  C.) :  Denksohrift 
znr  Ehrenrettong  Constant  Freib.  1829.  Hbtnichbn:  Ezcors.  in 
Ens.  Vitam  Const  1880.  Akbkdt  (B.  C.)  :  Const,  n.  sein  Verb,  znm 
Christenthnm.  TQb.  (Qnartalschrift)  1884.  Miuf  ah  :  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tianitj,  eta,  1840,  book  iii.  oh.  1-4.  Jaoob  Bitbckbabdt:  Die  Zeit 
Const  d«s  Gr.  Bsa.  1858.  Axjnxr  m  Bbooub:  L*^lise  et  Tempire 
romain  au  IV^  siMe.  Par.  1858  (vols.  i.  and  it.).  A.  P.  Staklbt: 
Leotnrea  on  the  Hist  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch,  1862,  Lect  vi.  p.  281 
sqq.  (Am.  ed.).  Thbod.  Emc :  Ber  TJebertritt  Constantins  des  Gr. 
zam  Christenthnm.  ZtLrioh,  1862  (an  apology  for  Constantine^s  char- 
aoter  against  Bnrckhardt's  view). 

Thb  last  great  imperial  persecution  of  the  Ohristians  under 
Diocletian  and  Oalerins,  which  was  aimed  at  the  entire  np- 
rooting  of  the  new  religion,  ended  with  the  edict  of  toleration 
of  311  and  the  tragical  ruin  of  the  persecutors.^  The  edict  of 
toleration  was  an  involuntary  and  irresistible  concession  of  the 
incurahle  impotence  of  heathenism  and  the  indestructible 
power  of  Christianity.  It  left  but  a  step  to  the  downfall  of 
the  one  and  the  supremacy  of  the  other  in  the  empire  of  the 


>  Comp.  ToL  L  §  57.  Galerios  died  soon  after  of  a  disgnsdng  and  terrible  disease 
(morbus  pediecdaris),  described  with  great  minntenesB  bj  Euseblus,  H.  E.  rili.  16, 
and  laokantins,  De  mort  perseo.  e.  88.  "  His  bodj,"  says  Gibbon,  eL  sir.  *'  swelled 
bj  an  intemperate  ooarw  of  fife  to  an  unwieldj  coipulenoe,  was  covered  with  nlcen 
and  deronred  by  imimnerable  swanns  of  those  insects  which  hare  given  their  name 
lo  a  most  loathsome  disease."  Diocletian  bad  withdrawn  from  the  throne  in  806, 
and  in  818  pot  an  end  to  his  embittered  life  by  suicide.  In  his  retirement  he  found 
nHyre  pleasore  hi  numng  cabbage  than  he  had  found  in  raling  the  empire ;  a  con- 
feflBion  we  may  readily  befiere.  (President  Lincoln  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
dafk  days  of  the  dvil  war  in  Deo.  1862,  declared  that  he  would  gladly  exchange  his 
pontlon  with  any  common  soldier  in  the  tented  field.)  Maximin,  who  kept  up  the 
persecution  in  the  East,  even  after  the  toleration  edict,  as  long  as  he  could,  died 
likewise  a  violent  death  by  poison,  fai  818.  In  this  tragical  end  of  their  last  three 
hnperial  perseeators  the  Christians  saw  a  palpable  Judgment  of  God. 
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This  great  epoch  is  marked  bj  the  reign  of  Oonstantane  L' 
He  understood  the  signs  of  the  times  and  acted  accordingly. 
He  was  the  man  for  the  times,  as  the  times  were  prepared  for 
him  by  that  Providence  which  controls  both  and  fits  them  for 
each  other.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  true  progress, 
while  his  nephew,  Julian  the  Apostate,  opposed  it  and  was 
left  behind.  He  was  the  chief  instrument  for  raising  the 
church  from  the  low  estate  of  oppression  and  persecution  to 
well  deserved  honor  and  power.  For  this  service  a  thankful 
posterity  has  given  him  the  surname  of  the  Great,  to  which  he 
was  entitled,  though  not  by  his  moral  character,  yet  doubtless 
by  his  military  and  administrative  ability,  his  judicious  policy, 
his  appreciation  and  protection  of  Christianity,  and  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  his  reign.  His  gi'eatness  was  not 
indeed  of  the  first,  but  of  the  second  order,  and  is  to  be  meas- 
ured more  by  what  he  did  than  by  what  he  v)a%.  To  the 
Greek  church,  which  honors  him  even  as  a  canonized  saint,  he 
has  the  same  significance  as  Charlemagne  to  the  Latin. 

Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Caesar,  the  founder  of  Con« 
stantinople  and  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  one  of  the  most 
gifted,  energetic,  and  successful  of  the  Boman  emperors,  was 
the  first  representative  of  the  imposing  idea  of  a  Christian 
theocracy,  or  of  that  system  of  policy  which  assumes  all  subjects 
to  be  Christians,  connects  civil  and  religious  rights,  and  regards 
church  and  state  as  the  two  arms  of  one  and  the  same  divine 
government  on  earth.  This  idea  was  more  fully  developed  by 
his  successors,  it  animated  the  whole  middle  age,  and  is  yet 
working  under  various  forms  in  these  latest  times ;  though  it 
has  never  been  fully  realized,  whether  in  the  Byzantine,  the 
German,  or  the  Russian  empire,  the  Boman  church-state,  the 
Calvinistic  republic  of  Geneva,  or  the  early  Puritanic  colonies 
of  Kew  England.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Constantine 
stands  also  as  the  type  of  an  undiscriminating  and  harmful 
conjunction  of  Christianity  with  politics,  of  the  holy  symbol  of 
peace  with  the  horrors  of  war,  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  with  the  earthly  interests  of  the  state. 

'  His  fbU  name  in  Latin  la  Odna  FlaTioa  Yalerfna  Anreiiaa  Glandiiia  Constantlnna 
Magnna. 
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In  judging  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  reign,  we  must 
by  all  means  keep,  to  the  great  historical  principle,  that  all 
representatiye  characters  act,  conscionslj  or  nnconsdonsly,  as 
the  free  and  responsible  organs  of  the  spirit  of  their  age,  which 
monlds  them  first  before  thej  can  mould  it  in  turn,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  itself,  whether  good  or  bad  or  mixed,  is 
but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  divine  Providence,  which 
rules  and  overrules  all  the  actions  and  motives  of  men. 

Through  a  history  of  three  centuries  Ohristianity  had 
already  inwardly  overcome  the  world,  and  thus  rendered  such 
an  outward  revolution,  as  has  attached  itself  to  the  name  of  this 
prince,  both  possible  and  unavoidable.  It  were  extremely 
superficial  to  refer  so  thorough  and  momentous  a  change  to 
the  personal  motives  of  an  individual,  be  they  motives  of 
policy,  of  piety,  or  of  superstition.  But  unquestionably  every 
age  produces  and  shapes  its  own  organs,  as  its  own  purposes 
require.  So  in  the  case  of  Constantino.  He  was  distinguished 
by  that  genuine  political  wisdom,  which,  putting  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  age,  clearly  saw  that  idolatry  had  outlived  itself  in 
the  Boman  empire,  and  that  Ohristianity  alone  could  breathe 
new  vigor  into  it  and  furnish  its  moral  support.  Especially  on 
die  point  of  the  external  Catholic  unity  his  monarchical  politics 
accorded  with  the  hierarchical  episcopacy  of  the  church. 
Hence  from  the  year  313  he  placed  himself  in  close  connection 
with  the  bishops,  made  peace  and  harmony  his  first  object  in 
the  Donatist  and  Arian  controversies,  and  applied  the  predicate 
*^  catholic "  to  the  church  in  all  official  documents.  And  as 
his  predecessors  were  supreme  pontifia  of  the  heathen  religion 
of  the  empire,  so  he  desired  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
bishop,  as  universal  bishop  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  church.^ 
All  this  by  no  means  from  mere  self-interest,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  empire,  which,  now  shaken  to  its  foundations  and 
threatened  by  barbarians  on  every  side,  could  only  by  some 
new  bond  of  unity  be  consolidated  and  upheld  until  at  least 
the  seeds  of  Christianity  and  civilization  should  be  planted 

' *liwiffK9VQs  T&9  ixros  [rpayfiAxwf]^  Tiz. :  r^t  ^MicXi|<r£ar,  in  diBtinctioo from 
Iha  proper  biahops,  the  iwdnctrot  ritv  ff  f  ^ «  r^t  imitXaiaUt*  Vid.  Eua. :  Vit 
ComL  ir.  24     Comp.  g  S4. 
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among  the  barbarians  themselveB^  the  representatiyeB  of  the 
future.  HIb  personal  policy  thus  coincided  with  the  interests 
of  the  state.  Christianity  appeared  to  him,  as  it  proved  in 
fact,  the  only  efficient  power  for  a  political  reformation  of  the 
empire,  from  which  the  ancient  spirit  of  Bome  was  fast  depart- 
ing, while  internal,  civil,  and  religious  dissensions  and  the 
outward  pressure  of  the  barbarians  threatened  a  gradual  disso- 
lution of  society. 

But  with  the  political  he  united  also  a  religious  motive,  not 
clear  and  deep,  indeed,  yet  honest,  and  strongly  infused  with 
the  superstitious  disposition  to  judge  of  a  religion  by  its  out- 
ward success  and  to  ascribe  a  magical  virtue  to  signs  and  cere- 
monies. His  whole  family  was  swayed  by  reUgious  sentiment, 
which  manifested  itself  in  very  different  forms,  in  the  devout 
pilgrimages  of  Helena,  the  fanatical  Arianism  of  Constantia, 
and  Constantius,  and  the  fauatical  paganism  of  Julian.  Oon- 
Btantine  adopted  ChriBtiamty  first  as  a  superstition,  and  put 
it  by  the  side  of  his  heathen  superstition,  tiU  finally  in  his  con- 
viction the  Christian  vanquished  the  pagan,  though  without 
itself  developing  into  a  pure  and  enlightened  faith.* 

At  first  Constautine,  like  his  father,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  syncretism  of  dying  heathendom,  reverenced  all 
the  gods  as  mysterious  powers ;  especially  Apollo,  the  god  of 
the  sun,  to  whom  in  the  year  308  he  presented  munificent  gifts. 
Kay,  so  late  as  the  year  321  he  enjoined  regular  consultation 
of  the  soothsayers  *  in  public  misfortunes,  according  to  ancient 
heathen  usage ;  even  later,  he  placed  his  new  residence,  By- 
santiimi,  under  the  protection  of  the  Qod  of  the  Martyrs  and  the 


'A  similar  Tiew  is  Bubstantiallj  expressed  by  the  great  historiaii  IHebuhr,  Voi^ 
triige  liber  Roixl  Gescluchte,  1848.  iii.  802.  Mosheim,  in  his  work  o&  the  First 
Three  Centuries,  p.  965  sqq.  (Murdock^s  TransL  it  460  sqq.)  labors  to  prove  at 
length  that  Gonstantme  was  no  hypocrite,  but  sincerely  belieyed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  only  true  religioo.  Burckhardt, 
the  most  recent  biographer  of  Constantine,  represents  him  as  a  great  politician  of 
decided  genius,  but  destitute  of  moral  principle  and  religions  interest.  So  also 
Dr.  Baur. 

*Tbe  haruspieetj  or  inteipreters  of  sacrifioes,  who  foretold  fntore  events  from  the 
entrails  of  viotima. 
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heathen  goddess  of  Fortune ; '  and  down  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retained  the  title  and  the  dignity  of  a  PoiMfem  Maadmuiy  or 
high-priest  of  the  heathen  hieraichj.'  His  coins  bore  on  the 
one  side  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  on  the  other  the  figure 
of  the  Sun-god,  and  the  inscription  '^  Sol  invictus."  Of  course 
these  inconsistencies  may  be  referred  also  to  policy  and  accom* 
modation  to  the  toleration  edict  of  313.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
adduce  parallels  of  persons  who,  in  passing  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  or  from  Bomanism  to  Protestantism,  have  so 
wavered  between  their  old  and  their  new  position  that  they 
mi^t  be  claimed  by  both.  With  his  every  victory  over  his 
pagan  rivals,  Gkderius,  Mazentius,  and  Licinius,  his  personal 
leaning  to  Christianity  and  his  confidence  in  the  magic  power 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross  increased ;  yet  he  did  not  formally  re- 
nounce beathenism,  and  did  not  receive  baptism  until,  in  337, 
he  was  laid  upon  the  bed  of  death. 

He  bad  an  imposing  and  winning  person,  and  was  com- 
pared by  flatterers  with  Apollo.  He  was  tall,  broad-ehoulderod, 
handsome,  and  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  healthy  consti- 
tulion,  but  given  to  excessive  vanity  in  his  dress  and  out- 
ward demeanor,  always  wearing  an  oriental  diadem,  a  hel- 
met studded  with  jewels,  and  a  purple  mantle  of  silk 
richly  embroidered  with  pearls  and  flowers  worked  in  gold. 
His  mind  was  not  highly  cultivated,  but  naturally  dear, 
strong,  and  shrewd,  and  seldom  thrown  off  its  guard.  He  is 
said  to  have  combined  a  cynical  contempt  of  maukind  with  an 
inordinate  love  of  praise.  He  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  administrative  enei^y  and  tact. 

His  moral  character  was  not  without  noble  traits,  among 
which  a  chastity  rare  for  the  time,Vand  a  liberality  and  benefi- 

*  Aooordiog  to  Ensebiufl  (Vlt  Cou/L  L  iii.  e.  48)  he  dedicated  Constantinople  to 
"  the  God  of  the  martyn,'*  bnt,  according  to  Zosimus  (Hist  ii.  c.  81),  to  two  female 
deitiei,  probabl  j  Maiy  and  Fortuna.  Sabseqnentl  j  the  dij  atood  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

*  Hie  aaooeaaore  also  did  the  aame,  down  to  Gratian,  876,  who  renonnoed  thetttle^ 
then  become  quite  empty. 

*SiiBebwLand.Conat  e.  S. 

*  All  Chiktian  aoconnta  apeak  of  his  continence,  bnt  Jnlian  Jnaiimates  the  oonti» 
fy,  and  chaxges  him  with  the  old  Roman  Tice  of  roradons  glattony  (Caea.  820, 880). 
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ceuoo  bordering  on  wasteftilnesB  were  prominent.  Manj  of  hifl 
laws  and  regalations  breathed  the  spirit  of  Christian  justice 
and  humanitj,  promoted  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex,  im- 
proved the  condition  of  slaves  and  of  unfortunates,  and  gave 
free  play  to  the  efficiency  of  the  church  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  Altogether  he  was  one  of  the  best,  the  most  for- 
tunate, and  the  most  influential  of  the  Bomaa  emperors, 
Ohristian  and  pagan. 

Yet  he  had  great  faults.  He  was  far  from  being  so  pure 
and  so  venerable  as  Eusebius,  blinded  by  his  favor  to  the 
church,  depicts  him,  in  his  bombastic  and  almost  dishonestly 
eulogistic  biography,  with  the  evident  Intention  of  setting  him 
up  as  a  model  for  all  future  Ohristian  princes.  It  must,  with 
all  regret,  be  conceded,  that  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  was  not  a  progress  in  the  practice  of  its  virtues. 
His  love  of  display  and  his  prodigality,  his  suspiciousness  and 
his  despotism,  increased  with  his  power. 

The  very  brightest  period  of  his  reign  is  stained  with  gross 
crimes,  which  even  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  policy  of  an 
absolute  monarch  cannot  excuse.  After  having  reached,  upon 
the  bloody  path  of  war,  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the  sole 
possession  of  the  empire,  yea,  in  the  very  year  in  which  he  sum- 
moned the  great  council  of  Kicaea,  he  ordered  the  execution 
of  his  conquered  rival  and  brother-in-law,  lidnius,  in  breach  of 
a  solemn  promise  of  mercy  (824).^  Kot  satisfied  with  this,  he 
caused  soon  afterwards,  from  political  suspicion,  the  death  of 
the  young  Licinius,  his  nephew,  a  boy  of  hardly  eleven  years. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  murder  of  his  eldest  son,  Crispus,  in 
826,  who  had  incurred  suspicion  of  political  conspiracy,  and 
of  adulterous  and  incestuous  purposes  towards  his  step-mother 
Fausta,  but  is  generally  regarded  as  innocent.  This  domestic 
and  political  tragedy  emerged  from  a  vortex  of  mutual  suspi- 
cion and  rivalry,  and  calls  to  mind  the  conduct  of  Philip  H. 
towards  Don  Carlos,  of  Peter  the  Great  towards  his  son  Alexis, 

'Eusebius  JustifieB  this  procedure  towards  an  enemj  of  the  Christiaiis  by  the 
lawa  of  war.  But  what  becomes  of  the  breach  of  a  solemn  pledge?  The  murder 
of  Orispus  and  Fausta  he  passes  orer  in  prudent  silence,  In  Tiolatton  of  the  higheat 
duty  of  the  historian  to  relate  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 
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and  of  Soliman  the  Great  towards  his  son  Mustapha.  Later 
authors  assert,  though  gratuitously,  that  the  emperor,  like 
David,  bitterly  repented  of  this  sin.  He  has  been  frequently 
charged  besides,  though  it  would  seem  altogether  unjustly, 
with  the  death  of  his  second  wife  Fausta  (326?),  who,  after 
twenty  years  of  happy  wedlock,  is  said  to  have  been  convicted 
of  slandering  her  stepson  Crispus,  and  of  adultery  with  a 
slave  or  one  of  the  imperial  guards,  and  then  to  have  been 
suffocated  in  the  vapor  of  an  over-heated  bath.  But  the 
accounts  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  her  death  are  so  late  and 
discordant  as  to  make  Constantino's  part  in  it  at  least  very 
doubtful' 

At  all  events  Christianity  did  not  produce  in  Constantino  a 
thorough  moral  transformation.  He  was  concerned  more  to 
advance  the  outward  social  position  of  the  Christian  religion, 
than  to  further  its  inward  mission.  He  was  praised  and  cen- 
sured in  turn  by  the  Christians  and  Pagans,  the  Orthodox  and 
the  Arians,  as  they  successively  experienced  his  favor  or  dis- 
like. He  bears  some  resemblance  to  Peter  the  Great  both 
in  his  public  acts  and  his  private  character,  by  combining 
great  virtues  and  merits  with  monstrous  crimes,  and  he  prob- 
ably died  with  the  same  consolation  as  Peter,  whose  last  words 
were :  "  I  trust  that  in  respect  of  the  good  I  have  striven  to  do 
my  people  (the  church),  God  will  pardon  my  sins."  It  is  quite 
characteristic  of  his  piety  that  he  turned  the  sacred  nails  of  the 

'  ZoeimoB,  certainly  in  heathen  prejudice  and  slanderous  extravagance,  aacribea 
to  Cooataotxne  under  the  instigation  of  his  mother  Helena,  who  was  furious  at  the 
loss  of  her  farorite  grandson,  the  death  of  two  women,  the  innocent  Fausta  and  an 
adulteress,  the  supposed  mother  of  his  three  successors ;  Philostorgius,  on  the  con- 
trary, declares  Fausta  guilty  (H.  E.  ii.  4 ;  only  fragmentary).  Then  again,  older 
witnesses  indirectly  contradict  this  whole  view ;  two  orations,  namely,  of  the  next 
following  reign,  which  imply,  that  Fausta  survived  the  death  of  her  son,  the  younger 
Constantine,  who  outlived  his  father  by  three  years.  Comp.  Julian.  Orat  L,  and 
Monod.  in  Const  Jun.  c.  4,  ad  Galcem  Eutrop.,  cited  by  Gibbon,  ch.  xviii.,  notes  25 
and  26.  Evagrius  denies  both  the  murder  of  Crispus  and  of  Fausta,  though  only  on 
account  of  the  silence  of  Eusebius,  whose  extreme  partiality  for  his  imperial  friend 
seriously  impidn  the  value  of  his  narrative:  Gibbon  and  still  more  decidedly  Niebuhr 
(Yortr&ge  iiber  Rom.  Geschichte,  iii.  802)  are  inclined  to  acquit  Ck>nstantine  of  all 
gnOt  in  the  death  of  Fausta.  The  latest  biographer,  Burckhardt  (1.  o.  p.  876), 
charges  him  with  it  rather  hastily,  without  even  mentioning  the  critical  difficulties  in 
the  way.    So  also  Stanley  (},  c.  p.  800). 
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Saviour's  cross  which  Helena  brought  from  Jerusalem,  the  one 
into  the  bit  of  his  war-horse,  the  other  into  an  ornament  of  his 
helmet.  Not  a  decided,  pure,  and  consistent  character,  he 
stands  on  the  line  of  transition  between  two  ages  and  two  reli- 
gions ;  and  his  life  bears  plain  marks  of  both.  When  at  last 
on  his  death  bed  he  submitted  to  baptism,  with  the  remark, 
"  Now  let  us  cast  away  all  duplicity ^^^  he  honestly  admitted  the 
conflict  of  two  antagonistic  principles  which  swayed  his  private 
character  and  public  life.* 

From  these  general  remarks  we  turn  to  the  leading  features 
of  Constantine's  life  and  reign,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
history  of  the  church.  "We  shall  consider  in  order  his  youth 
and  training,  the  vision  of  the  Cross,  the  edict  of  toleration,  liis 
legislation  in  favor  of  Christianity,  his  baptism  and  death. 

Constantine,  son  of  the  co-emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  reigned  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  till  his  death  in 
306,  was  born  probably  in  the  year  272,  either  in  Britain  or  at 
Naissus  (now  called  Nissa),  a  town  of  Dardania,  in  lUyricum.' 


'  The  heathen  historians  extol  the  eariier  part  of  his  reign,  and  depreciate  the 
later.  Thus  Eutropius,  x.  6 :  **  In  primo  imperii  tempore  optimis  principibna,  ultimo 
mediis  comparandus.**  With  this  judgment  Gibbon  agrees  (ch.  xviii.),  presenting  in 
Constantine  an  inverted  Augustus :  *'  In  the  life  of  Augustus  we  behold  the  tyrant 
of  the  republic,  converted,  almost  by  imperceptible  degrees,  into  the  father  of  his 
coimtry  and  of  human  kind.  In  that  of  Constantine,  we  may  contemplate,  a  hero, 
who  had  so  long  inspired  his  subjects  with  love,  and  his  enemies  with  terror,  de- 
generating into  a  cruel  and  dissolute  monarch,  corrupted  by  his  fortune,  or  rused  by 
conquest  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation."  But  this  theory  of  progressive  de- 
generacy, adopted  also  by  F.  C.  Schlosser  in  his  Weltgeschichte,  by  Stanley,  L  c.  p. 
297,  and  many  others,  is  as  untenable  as  the  opposite  view  of  a  progressive  improve- 
ment, held  by  Eusebius,  Mosheim,  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  earlier  life  of  Constantine  has  such  features  of  cruelty  as  the  surrender  of 
the  conquered  barbarian  kings  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  ampitheatre  at  Treves  in  810 
or  811,  for  which  he  was  lauded  by  a  heathen  orator;  the  ungenerous  oonduct 
toward  Herculius,  his  father-in-law ;  the  murder  of  the  infant  son  of  Maxentius ;  and 
the  triumphal  exhibition  of  the  head  of  Maxentius  on  his  entrance  into  Rome  in  312. 
On  the  other  hand  his  most  humane  laws,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows  and  of  licentious  and  cruel  rites,  date  from  his  later  reign. 

*  According  to  Baronius  (Ann.  806,  n.  16)  and  others  he  was  bom  in  Britiun, 
because  an  ancient  panegyric  of  807  says  that  Constantine  ennobled  Britain  by  bit 
birth  (tu  Britannias  nobiles  oriendo  fecisti) ;  but  this  may  be  understood  of  his  royal 
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His  mother  was  Helena,  daughter  of  an  innkeeper/  the  first 
wife  of  Oonstautins,  afterwards  divorced,  when  Oonstantius,  for 
political  reasons,  married  a  daughter  of  Maximian.'  She  is 
described  by  Christian  writers  as  a  discreet  and  devont  woman, 
and  bas  been  honored  with  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  saints 
Her  name  is  identified  with  the  discovery  of  the  cross  and  the 
pions  superstitions  of  the  holy  places.  She  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age  and  died  in  the  year  326  or  327,  in  or  near  the 
city  of  Rome.  Rising  by  her  beauty  and  good  fortune  from 
obscurity  to  the  splendor  of  the  court,  then  meeting  the  fate 
of  Josephine,  but  restored  to  imperial  dignity  by  her  son,  and 
ending  as  a  saint  of  the  Catholic  church :  Helena  would  form 
an  interesting  subject  for  a  historical  novel  illustrating  the 
leading  events  of  the  Nicene  age  and  the  triumph  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Roman  empire. 

Constantine  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of 
Diocletian  in  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  wars ;  went  afterwards 
to  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  in  the  Praetorium  at  York  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  dying  father  and  by  the  Roman  troops. 
His  father  before  him  held  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  Christians 
as  peaceable  and  honorable  citizens,  and  protected  them  in  the 
West  during  the  Diocletian  persecution  in  the  East.  This  re- 
spectful tolerant  r^ard  descended  to  Constantine,  and  the 
good  effects  of  it,  compared  with  the  evil  results  of  the  opposite 
course  of  his  antagonist  Oalerius,  could  but  encourage  him  to 
pursue  it.  He  reasoned,  as  Ensebius  reports  from  his  own 
mouth,  in  the  following  manner:    "My  father  revered  the 

as  weU  as  of  his  natural  birth,  since  he  was  there  proclaimed  Caesar  b  j  the  soldien. 
The  other  o]rfnion  rests  also  on  ancient  testimonies,  and  is  held  by  Pagi,  TiUemont, 
and  moet  of  the  recent  historians. 

'  Ambrose  (De  obitu  Theodos.)  calls  her  itdMariam,  when  Constantins  made  her 
aoqnamtanoe. 

'  This  is  the  more  probable  yiew,  and  rests  on  good  authority.  Zosimus  and 
eren  the  Paschal  Chronicle  caU  Helena  the  concubine  of  Constantius,  and  Constantine 
illegitiinate.  But  in  this  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  that  he  was  so  well 
treated  at  the  oourt  of  Diocletian  and  eleoted  Caesar  without  oppoeiUon,  since  Con« 
itantiuB  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters  by  a  legal  wife,  Theodora.  It  is  po«- 
aifale,  however,  that  Helena  was  first  a  concubine  and  afterwards  legally  married, 
Constantine,  when  emperor,  took  good  care  of  her  position  and  bestowed  upon  hot 
the  fitle  of  Augusta  and  empress  with  appropriate  honors. 
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Christian  God  and  uniformly  prospered,  while  the  emperors 
who  worshipped  the  heathen  gods,  died  a  miserable  death ; 
therefore,  that  I  may  enjoy  a  happy  life  and  reign,  I  will  imi- 
cate  the  example  of  my  father  and  join  myself  to  the  cause  of 
the  Christians,  who  are  growing  daily,  wliile  the  heathen  are 
diminishing."  This  low  utilitarian  consideration  weighed 
heavily  in  the  mind  of  an  ambitious  captain,  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  highest  seat  of  power  within  the  gift  of  his  age. 
Whether  his  mother,  whom  he  always  revered,  and  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  her  eightieth  year  (A.D.  325), 
planted  the  germ  of  the  Christian  faith  in  her  son,  as  Theodoret 
supposes,  or  herself  became  a  Christian  through  his  influence, 
as  Eusebius  asserts,  must  remain  undecided.  According  to  the 
heathen  2iOsimus,  whose  statement  is  unquestionably  false  and 
malicious,  an  Egyptian,  who  came  out  of  Spain  (probably  the 
bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  a  native  of  Egypt,  is  intended),  per- 
suaded him,  after  the  murder  of  Crispus  (which  did  not  occur 
before  326),  that  by  converting  to  Christianity  he  might  obtain 
forgiveness  of  his  siiis. 

The  first  public  evidence  of  a  positive  leaning  towards  the 
Christian  religion  he  gave  in  his  contest  with  the  pagan  Maxen- 
tins,  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Italy  and  Africa,  and 
is  universally  represented  as  a  cruel,  dissolute  tyrant,  hated  by 
heathens  and  Christians  alike.^  Called  by  the  Boman  people 
to  their  aid,  Constantino  marched  from  Gaul  across  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  ninety-eight  thousand  soldiers  of  every  na- 
tionality, and  defeated  Maxentius  in  three  battles ;  the  last  in 
October,  312,  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  near  Bome,  where  Maxen- 
tius found  a  disgraceful  death  in  the  waters  of  the  Tiber, 

Here  belongs  the  familiar  story  of  the  miraculous  cross. 
The  precise  day  and  place  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  event  must 
have  occurred  shortly  before  the  final  victory  over  Maxentius  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Home.  As  this  vision  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  miracles  in  church  history,  and  has  a  representative 
idgnificance,  it  deserves  a  closer  examination.    It  marks  for  us 

*  £t6d  Zofltmiis  giyes  the  moflt  anfavorable  aocotint  of  him. 
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on  the  one  hand  the  victory  of  Christiajiity  over  paganism  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  on  the  other  the  ominous  admixture 
of  foreign,  political,  and  military  interests  with  iV  We  need 
not  be  surprised  that  in  the  Kicene  age  so  great  a  revolution 
and  transition  should  have  been  clothed  with  a  supernatural 
character. 

The  occun*ence  is  variously  described  and  is  not  without 
serious  difficulties.  Loctantius,  the  earliest  witness,  some  three 
years  after  the  battle,  speaks  only  of  a  dream  by  night,  in 
which  the  emperor  was  directed  (it  is  not  stated  by  whom, 
whether  by  Christ,^  or  by  on  angel)  to  stamp  on  the  diields  of 
his  soldiers  "  the  heavenly  sign  of  God,"^  that  is,  the  cross  with 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  go  forth  against  his  enemy.* 
Eusebius,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  more  minute  account  on  the 
authority  of  a  subsequent  private  communication  of  the  aged 
Constantino  himself  under  oath — not,  however,  till  the  year  338, 
a  year  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  his  only  witness,  and 
twenty-fiix  years  aft«r  the  event.*    On  his  march  from  Gaul  to 

^  '*It  waA,**  says  Milman  (WbIL  of  Christianitj,  p.  288,  N.  York  ed.),  **the  firat 
adyance  to  the  military  Christiaoity  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  modification  of  the  pure 
religion  of  the  €rospel,  if  directly  opposed  to  its  genuine  principlee,  still  apparently 
indispensable  to  the  social  progress  of  man ;  through  which  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  barbarous  nations,  which  were  blended  together  in  the  vast  European  and 
Christian  system,  must  necessarily  have  passed  before  they  could  arrive  at  a  higher 
civilization  and  a  purer  Christianity." 

*  De  mortibus  peraecutomm,  o.  44  (ed.  Lips.  II.  278  sq.) :  "  Commonitus  est  in 
quiete  Constantinus,  ut  ooeleste  mgnum  Dei  notaret  in  scutis,  atque  ita  proelium 
committeret.  Fecit  lU  jussus  est,  et  transversa  X  litera,  suhimo  capite  circumflexo 
Christum  in  scutis  notat  [i.  e.,  he  ordered  the  name  of  Christ  or  tlie  two  first  letters 
X  and  P  to  be  put  on  the  shields  of  his  soldiers].  Quo  signo  armatus  exercitus 
capit  ferrum.** — This  work  is  indeed  by  Burckhardt  and  others  denied  to  Lactantius, 
but  was  at  all  events  composed  soon  afler  the  event,  about  814  or  815,  while  Con- 
stantine  was  as  yet  on  good  terms  with  Licinius,  to  whom  the  author,  c.  46,  ascribes 
a  similar  viaon  of  an  angel,  who  is  said  to  have  taught  him  a  form  of  prayer  on  his 
expedition  against  the  heathen  tyrant  Maximin. 

'  In  his  Vita  Constant  i.  27-30,  composed  about  388,  a  work  more  panegyrical 
than  historical,  and  abounding  In  vague  declamation  and  circumlocution.  But  in 
his  Church  History,  written  before  826,  though  he  has  good  occasion  (L  ix.  c.  8,  9), 
Eusebius  says  nothing  of  the  occurrence,  whether  through  oversight  or  ignorance,  or 
of  purpose,  it  Is  hard  to  decide.  In  any  case  the  silence  casts  suspicion  on  the  de- 
tails of  his  subsequent  story,  and  has  been  ui  ged  against  it  not  only  by  Gibbon,  but 
also  by  Larduer  and  others. 
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Italy  (the  spot  and  date  are  not  specified),  the  emperor,  whilst 
earnestly  prayiug  to  the  true  God  for  light  and  help  at  this 
critical  time,  saw,  together  with  his  army,*  in  clear  daylight 
towards  evening,  a  shining  cross  in  the  heavens  above  the  sun, 
with  the  inscription :  "  By  thi%  conquer^^ '  and  in  the  following 
night  Christ  himself  appeared  to  him  while  he  slept,  and  di- 
rected him  to  have  a  standard  prepared  in  the  form  of  this 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  with  that  to  proceed  against  Maxentins 
and  all  other  enemies.  This  account  of  Eusebius,  or  rather  of 
Constantine  himself,  adds  to  the  night  dream  of  Lactantius  the 
preceding  vision  of  the  day,  and  the  direction  concerning  the 
standard,  while  Lactantius  speaks  of  the  inscription  of  the  in- 
itial letters  of  Christ's  name  on  the  shields  of  the  soldiei'S. 
According  to  Rufinus,'  a  later  historian,  who  elsewhere  de- 
pends entirely  on  Eusebius  and  can  therefore  not  be  regarded 
as  a  proper  witness  in  the  case,  tlie  sign  of  the  cross  appeared 
to  Constantine  in  a  dream  (which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
Lactantius),  and  upon  his  awaking  in  terror,  an  angel  (not 
Christ)  exclaimed  to  him :  "  Hoc  vinceP  Lactantius,  Eusebius, 
and  Rufinus  are  the  only  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  mention  the  apparition.  But  we  have  besides  one 
or  two  heathen  testimonies,  which,  though  vague  and  obscure, 
still  serve  to  strengthen  the  evidence  in  favor  of  some  actual 
occurrence.  The  contemporaneous  orator  Nazarius,  in  a  pane- 
gyric upon  the  emperor,  pronounced  March  1,  321,  apparently 
at  Rome,  speaks  of  an  army  of  divine  warriors  and  a  divine 
assistance  which  Constantine  received  in  tiie  engagement  with 
Maxentius,  but  he  converts  it  to  the  service  of  heathenism  by 


'  This  is  probably  a  mistake  or  an  exaggeration.  For  if  a  whole  army  consisting 
of  many  thousand  soldiers  of  every  nation  had  seen  the  vision  of  the  cross,  Eusebius 
might  have  cited  a  number  of  living  witnesses,  and  Constantine  might  have  dispensed 
with  a  solemn  oath.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  two  heathen  witnesses  (see  below) 
extend  the  vision  likewise  to  the  soldiers. 

'  Toi^y  [r^;  (Tij^cf^]  I'tica ;  Hac,  or  Hoc  [sc.  signo]  vince,  or  vinces.  Susebius 
leaves  tl^c  impression  that  the  inscription  was  in  Greek.  But  Nioephorus  and 
Zonaras  say  that  it  was  in  Latin. 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  ix  9.    Comp.  the  similar  account  of  Sozomenus,  H.  E.  i.  8 
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recnmng  to  old  prodigies,  Bach  as  the  appearance  of  Castor 
and  FoUax.' 

This  famous  tradition  maj  be  explained  either  as  a  real 
miracle  implying  a  personal  appearance  of  Christ,'  or  as  a 
pions  fraud,'  or  as  a  natural  phenomenon  in  the  clouds  and  an 
optical  illusion/  or  finally  as  a  prophetic  dream. 

# 

*  Nazar.  Paneg.  in  Const,  c.  14 :  '*  In  ore  denique  est  omnium  Galliarom  [thifl 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  pretty  general  rumor  of  some  supernatural  adsistance], 
exerdtos  tisos,  qui  se  dirinitus  missos  prae  se  ferebant,"  etc.  Comp.  Baroniut, 
AnnaL  ad  ann.  812,  n.  11.  This  historian  adduces  also  (n.  14)  another  and  still 
older  pagsn  testimony  from  an  anonymous  panegyrical  orator,  who,  in  818,  speaks 
of  a  certain  undefined  amen  which  filled  the  soldiers  of  Constantine  with  misgirings 
and  fears,  while  it  emboldened  him  to  the  combat.  Baronius  and  J.  H.  Newman  (in 
his  '*  Essay  on  Miracles ")  plausibly  suppose  this  omen  to  hare  been  the  cross. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  the  older  historians,  Protestant  as  well  ss  Catholia  Among 
more  modem  writers  on  the  subject  it  has  hardly  any  advocates  of  note,  except 
Dollinger  (R.  C),  J.  H.  Newman  (in  his  ^*  Essay  on  Miracles,^  published  in  1842, 
before  his  transition  to  Romanism,  and  prefixed  to  the  first  yolurae  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Flenry),  and  Ouericke  (Lutheran).     Comp.  also  De  Broglie,  1.  219  and  442. 

'  So  more  or  less  distinctly  Hoomebeck  (of  Leyden),  Thomasius,  Arnold,  Lard- 
ner,  Gibbon,  and  Waddington.  The  last  writer  (Hist,  of  the  Church,  toI.  L  171) 
disposes  of  it  too  summarily  by  the  remark  that  **  this  flattering  fable  may  very 
safely  be  consigned  to  contempt  and  oblivion.^  Burckhanlt,  the  most  recent 
iMographer  of  Constantine,  is  of  the  ssme  opinion.  He  considera  the  story  ss  a  joint 
fabrication  of  Eusebius  and  the  emperor,  and  of  no  historical  yalue  whatever  (Die 
Zeit  Constantins  des  Gr.  1863,  pp.  894  and  895).  Lardner  saddles  the  lie  exdu- 
siTely  upon  the  emperor  (althou^  he  admits  him  otherwise  to  have  been  a  sincere 
Christian),  and  tries  to  prove  that  Eusebius  himself  hardly  believed  it. 

*  This  is  substantially  the  theory  of  J.  A.  Fabricius  (in  a  special  dissertation), 
Sdiroeckh  (voL  v.  83),  Hanso,  Heinichen  (in  the  first  Exeursua  to  his  ed.  of  Eusob.), 
Gieseler,  Neander,  Milman,  Robertson,  and  Stanley.  Gieseler  (vol  L  §  66,  note  29) 
mentions  similar  cross-like  clouds  which  appeared  in  Germany,  Dec  1617  and  1662, 
and  were  mistaken  by  contemporary  Lutherans  for  supernatural  sign&  Stanley 
(Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  288)  refers  to  the  natural  phenomenon  known 
by  the  name  of  *'  parhelion,**  which  in  an  aflemoon  sky  not  unfrequently  assumes 
almost  the  fonn  of  the  cro8&  He  also  brings  in,  as  a  new  illustration,  the  Aurora 
Borealis  which  appeared  in  November,  1848,  and  was  variously  interpreted,  in 
Fiance  as  forming  the  letters  L.  N.,  in  view  of  the  approaching  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  Rome  as  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Rossi  cr3ring  for  vengeance  from 
beaven  against  his  assasmns.  Mosheim,  after  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
his  large  work  on  the  ante-Nicene  age,  comes  to  no  definite  conclusion,  but  favors 
the  hypothesis  of  a  mere  dream  or  a  psychological  illusion.  Neander  and  Robertson 
connect  with  the  supposition  of  a  natural  phenomenon  in  the  skies  a  dream  of  Con- 
stantino which  reflected  the  optical  vision  of  the  day.  Keim,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
•object,  Lap.  89,  admits  the  dream,  but  denies  the  cross  in  the  clouds.   So  Mosheim. 
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The  propriety  of  a  miracle,  parallel  to  the  aigns  in  heaven 
which  preceded  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem,  might  be  justified 
by  the  significance  of  the  victory  as  marking  a  great  epoch  in 
history,  namely,  the  downfall  of  paganism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  But  even  if  we  waive  the 
purely  critical  objections  to  the  Eusebian  narrative,  the  as- 
sumed connection,  in  this  case,  of  the  gentle  Prince  of  peace 
with  the  god  of  battle,  and  the  subserviency  of  the  sacred  sym- 
bol of  redemption  to  military  ambition,  is  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  the  gospel  and  to  sound  Christian  feeling,  imless  we 
stretch  the  theory  of  divine  accommodation  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  passions  and  interests  of  individuals  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits.  We  sliould  suppose,  moreover,  that  Christ, 
if  he  had  really  appeared  to  Constantino  either  in  person  (ac- 
cording to  Eusebius)  or  through  angels  (as  Rufinus  and  Sozo- 
men  modify  it),  would  have  exhorted  him  to  repent  and  be 
baptized  rather  than  to  construct  a  military  ensign  for  a  bloody 
battle.*  In  no  case  can  we  ascribe  to  this  occurrence,  with 
Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  older  writers,  the  character  of  a 
sudden  and  genuine  conversion,  as  to  Paul's  vision  of  Christ  on 
the  way  to  Damascus ; '  for,  on  the  one  hand,  Constantino  was 
never  liostile  to  Chidstianity,  but  most  probably  fiicndly  to  it 
from  his  early  youth,  according  to  the  example  of  his  father ; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  put  off  his  baptism  quite  five  and  twenty 
yeara,  almost  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

The  opposite  hypothesis  of  a  mere  military  stratagem  or 
intentional  fraud  is  still  more  objectionable,  and  would  compel 
us  either  to  impute  to  the  firet  Christian  emperor  at  a  venerable 
age  tUe  double  crime  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  or,  if  Eusebius 
invented  the  story,  to  deny  to  the  '^  father  of  church  history  " 


'  Dr.  Murdock  (notes  to  hiB*  translation  of  Mosheim)  raises  the  additional  objec- 
tion, which  has  some  force  from  his  Puritan  standpoint :  *^  If  the  miracle  of  the  lumi* 
nous  cross  was  a  rcalitj,  has  not  God  himself  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  cross  as  the 
appointed  symbol  of  our  religion  ?  so  that  there  is  no  superstition  in  the  use  of  it, 
bat  the  Catholics  arc  correct  and  the  Protestants  in  an  error  on  this  subject  ?  " 

*  Theodoret  says  that  Constantine  was  called  not  of  men  or  by  men  {ohx  &v* 
kvb^iruv^  ovh\  sr  iivbp^wov^  comp.  Gal.  i.  1),  but  from  heaven,  as  the  diyine  apostle 
Paul  was  (pvpaM6$€¥  kot^  rhif  ^•uuf  &«-^<rroAoy).     Hist.  Eccl.  L  L  C.  2. 
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all  daim  to  credibility  and  common  respectability.  Bedides  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  older  testimony  of  LactantiuB, 
or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Deaths  of  Per- 
Becutore,  is  quite  independent  of  that  of  Eusebius,  and  derives 
additional  force  Gram  the  vague  heathen  rumors  of  the  time. 
Finally  the  Soo  vines  which  has  passed  into  proverbial  signifi- 
cance as  a  most  appropriate  motto  of  the  invincible  religion  of 
the  cross,  is  too  good  to  be  traced  to  sheer  falsehood.  Some 
actual  fact,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  underlie  the  tradi- 
tion, and  the  question  only  is  this,  whether  it  was  an  external 
visible  phenomenon  or  an  internal  experience. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  natural  formation  of  the  clouds,  which 
Constantine  by  an  optical  illusion  mistook  for  a  supernatural 
sign  of  the  cross,  besides  smacking  of  the  exploded  rationalistic 
explanation  of  the  New  Testament  miracles,  and  deriving  an 
important  event  from  a  mere  accident,  leaves  the  figure  of 
Christ  and  the  Greek  or  Latin  inscription :  By  this  sign  thou 
shalt  conquer  !  altogether  unexplained. 

We  are  shut  up  therefore  to  the  theory  of  a  dream  or 
vision,  and  an  experience  within  the  mind  of  Constantine. 
This  is  supported  by  the  oldest  testimony  of  Lactantius,  as 
well  as  by  the  report  of  Rufinus  and  Sozomen,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  regard  the  Eusebian  cross  in  the  skies  as  originally 
a  part  of  the  dream,*  wliich  only  subsequently  assumed  the 
character  of  an  outward  objective  apparition  either  in  the 
imagination  of  Constantine,  or  by  a  mistake  of  the  memory  of 
the  historian,  but  in  either  case  without  intentional  fraud. 
That  the  vision  was  traced  to  supernatural  origin,  especially 
after  the  happy  success,  is  quite  natural  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  age.'    Tertullian  and  other 

'  So  Sozomenns,  H.  E.  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  expressly  repreaentg  it :  twu^  cTSc  rh  rw 
vrmtpov  <n}/ic7oy  9t>M^i^ov^  eta  Afterwards  he  gives,  it  is  true,  the  fuller  report 
of  EoBebios  in  his  own  words.  Gomp.  Rufin.  ix.  9 ;  Euseb.  Yit.  Const.  L  29 ;  Lact 
De  mori.  persec.  44,  and  the  allusions  of  the  heathen  panegyrists. 

*  Ltcinius  before  the  battle  with  Maximln  had  a  vision  of  an  angel  who  taught 
him  a  prayer  for  victory  (Lactant.  De  mort.  persec.  c.  46).  Julian  the  Apostate 
was  even  more  superstitious  in  this  respect  than  his  Christian  uncle,  and  fully  ad- 
dicted to  the  whole  train  of  omens,  presages,  prodigies,  spectres,  dreams,  visions, 
angnries^  and  oradea  (oooip.  below,  §  4).    On  his  expedition  against  the  Persians  he 
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ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  fathers  attributed  many  conTerBionfi 
to  nocturnal  dreams  and  visions.  Constantino  and  his  friends 
referred  the  most  important  facts  of  his  life,  as  the  knowledge 
of  tlie  approach  of  hostile  armies,  the  discovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  the  founding  of  Constantinople,  to  divine  revelation 
through  visions  and  dreams.  Nor  are  we  disposed  in  the  least 
to  deny  the  connection  of  the  vision  of  the  cross  with  the 
agency  of  divine  Providence,  which  controlled  this  remarkable 
turning  point  of  history.  We  may  go  farther  and  admit  a 
special  providence,  or  what  the  old  divines  call  a  providentia 
apeoiaUsidma  /  but  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  violation 
of  the  order  of  nature  or  an  actual  mi^'acle  in  the  shape  of  an 
objective  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour.  We  may  refer 
to  a  somewhat  similar,  though  far  less  important,  vision  in  the 
life  of  the  pious  English  Colonel  James  Gardiner.'  The  Bible 
itself  sanctions  the  general  theory  of  providential  or  prophetic 
dreams  and  nocturnal  visions  through  which  divine  revelations 
and  admonitions  are  communicated  to  men.* 

was  supposed  by  Libanius  to  have  been  surrounded  bj  a  whole  armj  of  gods,  which, 
however,  in  the  view  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  was  a  host  of  demons.  See  UUmann, 
Gregory  of  Naz.,  p.  100. 

'  Accordimg  to  the  account  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  who  learned  the 
facts  from  Gardiner,  as  Eusebius  from  Constantine.  When  engaged  in  serious 
meditation  on  a  Sabbath  night  in  July,  1719,  Gardiner  "  suddenly  thought  he  saw  an 
unusual  blaze  of  light  fall  on  the  book  while  he  was  reading,  which  he  at  first 
imagined  might  have  happened  by  some  accident  in  the  candle.  But  lifling  up  his 
eyes,  he  apprehended,  to  his  extreme  amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it 
wero  suspended  in  the  air,  a  viable  representation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the 
cross,  surrounded  with  a  glory ;  and  was  impressed  as  if  a  voice,  or  something  equiv- 
alent to  a  voice,  had  come  to  him,  to  this  effect :  *  0  sinner,  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee, 
and  aro  these  the  returns  f '  **  After  this  event  he  changed  from  a  dissolute  worldling 
to  an  earnest  and  godly  man.  But  the  whole  apparition  was  probably,  after  all, 
merely  au  inward  one.  For  the  report  adds  as  to  the  voice :  ^*  Whether  this  wero  an 
audible  voice,  or  anlif  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind,  equally  striking,  he  did  not 
seem  confident,  though  he  judged  it  to  be  the  former.  He  thought  he  was  awake. 
But  everybody  knows  how  easy  it  is  towards  midnight  to  fall  into  a  doze  over  a  duU 
or  even  a  good  book.  It  is  very  probable  then  that  this  apparition  resolves  itself 
into  a  significant  dream  which  marked  an  epoch  in  his  life.  No  reflecting  person 
will  on  that  account  doubt  the  seriousness  of  Gardiner^s  conversion,  which  was  amply 
proved  by  his  whole  subsequent  life,  even  far  more  than  Gonstantine^s  was. 

*  Numbers  xii.  6 :  '*  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  in  a  vision,  and  will 
speak  in  a  dream.**    Job  xxxiii.  16, 16 :  ^^  Li  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
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Tbe  facts,  therefore,  may  have  been  these.  Before  the 
battle  Constantine,  leaning  already  towards  Christianity  a£ 
probably  the  best  and  most  hopeful  of  the  varions  religions 
seriously  sought  in  prayer,  as  he  related  to  £nsebius,  the  as 
fiistauce  of  the  Gt>d  of  the  Christians,  while  his  heathen  antag* 
ouist  Maxentius,  according  to  Zosimus,'  was  consulting  the 
sibylline  books  and  offering  sacrifice  to  the  idols.  Filled 
with  mingled  fears  and  hopes  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict, 
he  fell  asleep  and  saw  in  a  dream  the  sign  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  with  a  significant  inscription  and  promise  of  victory. 
Being  already  familiar  with  the  general  use  of  this  sign  among 
the  numerous  Christians  of  the  empire,  many  of  whom  no 
donbtwere  in  bisown  army,  he  constructed  the  Za&arwm,"  or  rather 
iie  changed  the  heathen  laharum  into  a  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian cross  with  the  Greek  monogram  of  Christ,'  which  he  had 


deep  sleep  faUeth  upon  men,  in  dumberings  upon  the  bed,  then  he  openeth  the  ean 
•of  men  and  aealeth  their  instruction.'*     For  actual  facta  see  Oen.  xxxi.  10,  24 ; 
xzxTilS;  lKingBiil6;Dan.iL4,86;TiLl;  Matt  I  20;  iL  12,  18,  19,  22;  Acta 
X.  17;  xxiL  17,  18. 

*  Hiator.  iL  16. 

'A<(3«p«y,  alao  A<£/3ovpov;  deriyed  not  from  /a6or,  nor  from  Xiipvpo^^  i.  e. 
praeda^  nor  from  Kafiuy^  but  probably  from  k  barbarian  root,  otherwise  unknown, 
and  introduced  into  the  Roman  terminology,  long  before  Conatantine,  by  the  Celtio 
or  Germanic  recmit&  Comp.  Ihi  Cange,  Glossar.,  and  Suicer,  Thesaur.  s.  h.  t. 
The  labamm,  as  described  by  Eusebius,  who  saw  it  himself  (Vita  Const.  L  80),  con- 
sisted of  a  long  spear  overlaid  with  gold,  and  a  crosspiece  of  wood,  from  which  hung 
a  square  flag  of  purple  doth  embroidered  and  covered  with  precious  stones.  On  the 
top  of  the  shall  was  a  crown  composed  of  gold  and  precious  atones,  and  containing 
the  monc^ram  of  Christ  (see  next  note),  and  Just  under  this  crown -was  a  likeness  of 
the  emperor  and  his  sons  in  gold.  The  emperor  told  Eusebius  (L  ii.  c  7)  some  in- 
credible things  about  this  labarum,  e.  g.  that  none  of  its  bearers  was  ever  hurt  by 
the  darts  of  the  enemy. 

'  X  and  P,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  so  written  upon  one 
another  as  to  make  the  form  of  the  cross:  S  or  -$  ,  or  «:Sw  (L  e.  Christos — Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  b^inning  and  the  end),  and  similar  forms,  of  which  Miinter  (Sinn- 
bilder  der  alten  Christen,  p.  86  sqq.)  has  collected  from  ancient  coins,  vessels,  and 
tombstones  more  than  twenty.  The  monogram,  as  well  as  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was 
in  use  among  the  Christians  long  before  Constantine,  probably  as  early  as  the 
Antonines  and  Hadrian.  Yea,  the  standards  and  trophies  of  victory  generally  had 
the  appearance  of  a  cross,  as  Minuciub  Felix,  Tertullian,  Justin,  and  other  apologists 
of  the  second  century  told  the  heathens.  According  to  Killen  (Ancient  Church,  p. 
SI  7,  note),  who  quotes  Aringhus,  Roma  subterranea,  iL  p.  667,  as  his  authority,  the 
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also  put  upon  the  shields  of  the  soldiers.  To  this  cross- 
standard,  which  now  took  the  place  of  the  Roman  eagles,  he 
attributed  the  decisive  victory  over  the  heathen  Maxentius. 

Accordingly,  after  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  he 
had  his  statue  erected  upon  the  forum  with  the  labarum  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  inscription  beneath :  "  By  this  saving  sign, 
the  true  token  of  bravery,  I  have  delivered  your  city  from  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrant."*  Three  years  afterwards  the  senate 
erected  to  him  a  triumphal  arch  of  marble,  which  to  this  day, 
within  sight  of  the  sublime  ruins  of  the  pagan  Colosseum,  indi- 
cates at  once  the  decay  of  ancient  art,  and  the  downfall  of 
heathenism ;  as  the  neighboring  arch  of  Titus  commemorates 
the  downfall  of  Judaism  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
The  inscription  on  this  arch  of  Constantino,  however,  ascribes 
his  victory  over  the  hated  tyrant,  not  only  to  his  master  mind, 
but  indefinitely  also  to  the  impulse  of  Deity ;  *  by  which  a 
Christian  would  naturally  understand  the  true  God,  while  a 
heathen,  like  the  orator  ^Nazarius,  in  his  eulogy  on  Constantine^ 
might  take  it  for  the  celestial  guardian  power  of  the  "  urbs 
aeterna." 

At  all  events  the  victory  of  Constantino  over  Maxentius 
was  a  military  and  political  victory  of  Christianitj^  over 
heathenism ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  victory  having  been 
already  accomplished  by  the  literature  and  life  of  the  church 
in  the  preceding  period.  The  emblem  of  ignominy  and  op- 
pression '  became  thenceforward  the  badge  of  honor  and  do- 

famoos  monogram  (of  course  in  a  different  senae)  is  found  even  before  Christ  on 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  only  thing  new,  therefore,  was  the  union  of  this  symbol, 
in  its  ChrUtian  sense  and  application,  with  the  Roman  military  standard, 

'  Eus.,  H.  E.  ix.  9 :  To<^y  r^  ff«Tiiipi69u  (aaluteari^  not  nnfftdari,  as  Rufinufi 
has  it)  ertifJLtl^f  r^  &\i}^<y^  iK4yx<f  T7}5  &v5p(aT,  r^v  fr6\i»  ^fi&if  iiirh  (vyov  rov 
rvpdyyov  Ztaa-tv^tTaay  i\tub4pw<ray  k,  t.  \.  Gibbon,  however,  thinks  it  more  probable, 
that  at  least  the  labarum  and  the  insoription  date  only  from  the  second  or  third  visit 
of  Constantine  to  Rome. 

*  '*  Instinctu  Diviuitatis  et  mentis  magnitudine."  Ditfinitas  may  be  taken  as  an 
ambiguous  word  like  ProTidenoe,  **  which  veils  ConstanUne^s  passage  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity." 

'  Cicero  says,  pro  Raberio,  c;  6 :  "  Nomen  ipsum  erttcis  absit  non  modo  a  cor- 
pore  oivium  Romanorum,  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus."  With  other 
ancient  heathens,  however,  the  Egyptians,  the  Buddhists,  and  even  the  aborij^es  of 
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minion,  and  was  invested  in  the  emperor's  view,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  church  of  his  day,  with  a  magic  virtue/  It 
now  took  the  place  of  the  eagle  and  other  field-badges,  under 
which  the  heathen  Eomans  had  conquered  the  world.  It  was 
stamped  on  the  imperial  coin,  and  on  the  standards,  helmets, 
and  shields  of  the  soldiers.  Above  all  military  representations 
of  the  cross  the  original  imperial  labarum  shone  in  the  richest 
decorations  of  gold  and  gems ;  was  intrusted  to  the  truest  and 
bravest  fifty  of  the  body  guard ;  filled  the  Christians  with  the 
spirit  of  victory,  and  spread  fear  and  terror  among  their  ene- 
mies ;  until,  under  the  weak  successors  of  Theodosius  IE.,  it  fell 
out  of  use,  and  was  lodged  as  a  venerable  relic  in  the  imperial 
palace  at  Constantinople. 

Before  this  victory  at  Home  (which  occurred  October  27, 
312),  either  in  the  spring  or  sdmmer  of  312,  Constantine,  in 
conjunction  with  his  eastern  colleague,  Licinius,  had  published 
an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  now  not  extant,  but  probably  a 
step  beyond  the  edict  of  the  still  anti-Christian  Galerius  in 
311,  which  was  likewise  subscribed  by  Constantine  and  Li- 
cinius, as  co-regents.  Soon  after,  in  January,  313,  the  two 
emperors  issued  from  Milan  a  new  edict  (the  third)  on  religion, 
still  extant  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
religious  eclecticism,  they  granted  full  freedom  to  all  existing 
forms  of  worship,  with  special  reference  to  the  Christian.  Tliis 
religion  the  edict  not  only  recognized  in  its  existing  limits,  but 

Mezioo,  the  erooi  eeenw  to  hxwe  been  in  use  as  a  religions  symboL  Socratee  relates 
(H.  E.  T.  17)  that  at  the  destraotion  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  among  the  hierogljphie 
inecriptiona  forma  of  croflsea  were  found,  which  pagana  and  Chriatiana  alike  referred 
to  their  reapectiTe  religions.  Some  of  the  heathen  converta  conTersant  with  hiero- 
glyphic characters  interpreted  the  fonn  of  the  cross  to  mean  the  Life  to  toiM,  Ac- 
cording to  Fk-esoott  (Conquest  of  Mexico,  iil.  888-340)  the  Spaniards  found  the  cross 
among  the  objects  of  worship  in  the  idol  temples  of  Anahnac. 

'Eren  diurch  teachers  long  before  Constantine,  Justin,  Tertnllian,  Minucius 
Felix,  in  downright  oppomtion  to  this  pagan  antipathy,  had  found  the  sign  of  the 
eroos  erery  where  on  the  fiice  of  nature  and  of  human  life ;  in  the  military  banners  and 
trof^es  of  Tietory,  in  the  ship  with  swelling  sails  and  extended  oars,  in  the  plow,  in 
the  flying  bird,  in  man  swimming  or  praying,  in  the  features  of  the  face  and  the  form 
of  the  body  with  outstretched  arms.  Hence  the  daily  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
by  the  early  Chiistians.    Comp.  vol. !.  g  100. 
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also — what  neither  the  first  nor  perhaps  the  second  edict  had 
done — allowed  every  heathen  subject  to  adopt  it  with  impn- 
nity.*  At  the  same  time  the  church  buildings  and  property 
confiscated  in  the  Diocletian  persecution  were  ordered  to  be 
restored,  and  private  property-owners  to  be  indemnified  from 
the  imperial  treasury. 

In  this  notable  edict,  however,  we  should  look  in  vain  for 
the  modem  Protestant  and  Anglo-American  theory  of  religious 
liberty  as  one  of  the  universal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Sundry  voices,  it  is  tinie,  in  the  Christian  church  itself,  at  that 
time  and  even  before,  declared  firmly  against  all  compulsion 
in  religion,"  But  the  spirit  of  the  Koman  empire  was  too 
absolutistic  to  abandon  the  prerogative  of  a  supervision  of 
public  worship.  The  Constantinian  toleration  was  a  temporary 
measure  of  state  policy,  which,  as  indeed  the  edict  expressly 
states  the  motive,  promised  the  greatest  security  to  the  public 
peace  and  the  protection  of  all  divine  and  heavenly  powers, 
for  emperor  and  empire.  It  was,  as  the  result  teaches,  but 
the  necessary  transition  step  to  a  new  order  of  things.  It 
opened  the  door  to  the  elevation  of  Ohristianity,  and  spe- 

'  "Haec  ordinanda  esM  credidimus  .  .  .  .  ut  daremns  et  ChristianiB  et  omnibufl 
liberam  potestatem  Bequendi  religionem,  quam  quisque  Toluisset ...  at  nulli  omnino 
facultatem  obnegandam  putaremus,  qui  vel  observationi  Christianonim,  yel  ei  religion! 
mentem  suam  dederet,  quam  ipse  sibi  aptissimam  esse  sentiret  .  .  .  ut,  amotis  omni- 
bus omnino  oonditionibus  [bj  which  are  meant,  no  doubt,  the  restrictions  of  tolera- 
tion in  the  two  former  edicts],  nunc  libere  ac  simpliciter  unusquisque  eomm  qui 
eandem  observandae  religioni  Christianorum  gerunt  voluntatem,  citra  ullam  in* 
quietudinem  et  molestiam  sui  id  ipsum  obserrare  contendant"  Lact,  De  moii. 
persec.  c.  48  (ii.  p.  282,  ed.  Fritzsche).  Eusebius  gives  the  edict  in  a  stiff  and  obscure 
Greek  translation,  with  some  Tariations,  H.  E.  z.  5.  Comp.  Niceph.  H.  E.  rii.  41. 
Also  a  special  essaj  on  the  three  edicts  of  toleration,  bj  Theod.  Keim  in  th€ 
Tiibinger  Theolog.  Jahrbucher  for  1862. 

*  Here  oome  in  the  remarkable  passages  of  Tertnllian,  dted  in  toL  i«  §  61. 
Laotantius  likewise,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  says,  Instit  div.  1.  t.  a 
19  (i.  p.  267  sq.  ed.  Lips.):  ^^Non  est  opus  vi  et  injuria,  quia  reltgio  co^  non 
potest  ^  verbis  potius,  quam  rerberibua  res  agenda  est,  ut  sit  voluntas.  .  .  .  Defen- 
denda  religio  est,  non  occidendo,  sed  moriendo ;  non  saevitia,  sed  patientia ;  non 
soelere,  sed  fide.  .  .  .  Nam  si  sanguine,  si  tormentis,  si  malo  religionem  defendere 
velifl,  Jam  non  defendetur  ilia,  sed  polluetur  atque  vioiabitur.  Niliil  est  enim  tam 
voluntarium,  quam  religio,  in  qua  si  animus  sacrificantia  avemus  est,  jam  sublall^ 
jam  nulla  est**    Comp.  c  20. 
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dfically  of  Catholic  hierarchical  Christianity,  with  its  exolu* 
siveness  towards  heretical  and  schismatic  sects,  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state.  For,  once  put  on  equal  footing  with 
heathenism,  it  must  soon,  in  spite  of  numerical  minority,  bear 
away  the  victory  firom  a  religion  which  had  already  inwardly 
outliyed  itself. 

From  this  time  Constantine  decidedly  favored  the  church, 
though  without  persecuting  or  forbidding  the  pagan  religiona 
He  always  mentions  the  Christian  church  with  reverence  in  his 
imperial  edicts,  and  uniformly  applies  to  it,  as  we  have  already 
obflerved,  the  predicate  of  catholic.  For  only  as  a  catholic^ 
thoroughly  organized,  firmly  compacted,  and  conservative 
institution  did  it  meet  his  rigid  monarchical  interest,  and 
afford  the  splendid  state  and  court  dress  he  wished  for  his 
empire.  So  early  as  the  year  313  we  find  the  bishop  Hosiua 
of  Cordova  among  his  counsellors,  and  heathen  writers  ascribe 
to  the  bishop  even  a  magical  influence  over  the  emperor. 
Lactantius,  also,  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  belonged  to  his 
confidential  circle.  He  exempted  the  Christian  clergy  from 
military  and  municipal  duty  (March,  313) ;  abolished  various 
customs  and  ordinances  offensive  to  the  Christians  (315); 
facilitated  the  emancipation  of  Christian  slaves  (before  316) ; 
legalized  bequests  to  catholic  churches  (321);  enjoined  the 
civil  observance  of  Sunday,  though  not  as  dies  Domini,  but  as 
dies  Solis,  in  conformity  to  his  worship  of  Apollo,  and  in 
company  with  an  ordinance  for  the  regular  consulting  of  the 
haruspex  (321);  contributed  liberally  to  the  building  of 
churches  and  the  support  of  the  clergy ;  erased  the  heathen 
symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  Mars  and  Hercules  from  the 
imperial  coins  (323) ;  and  gave  his  sons  a  Christian  education. 

This  mighty  example  was  followed,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  a  general  transition  of  those  subjects,  who  were  more  in- 
fluenced in  their  conduct  by  outward  circumstances,  than  by 
inward  conviction  and  principle.  The  story,  that  in  one  year 
(324)  twelve  thousand  men,  with  women  and  children  in  pro- 
portion, were  baptized  in  Home,  and  that  the  emperor  had 
promised  to  each  convert  a  white  garment  and  twenty  pieces 
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of  gold,  is  at  least  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that 
reign,  though  the  fact  itself,  in  all  probability,  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated.* 

Constantino  came  out  with  still  greater  decision,  when,  by 
his  victory  over  his  Eastern  colleague  and  brother-in-law, 
Licinius,  he  became  sole  head  of  the  whole  Koman  empire. 
To  strengthen  his  position,  Licinius  had  gradually  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  heathen  party,  still  very  numerous,  and 
had  vexed  the  Christians  fii'St  with  wanton  ridicule,*  then 
with  exclusion  from  civil  and  military  office,  with  banishment, 
and  in  some  instances  perhaps  even  with  bloody  persecution. 
This  gave  the  political  strife  for  the  monarchy  between  him- 
self and  Constantine  the  character  also  of  a  war  of  religions ; 
and  the  defeat  of  Licinius  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople  in  July, 
324,  and  at  Chalcedon  in  September,  was  a  new  triumph  of 
the  standard  of  the  cross  over  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods ;  save 
that  Constantino  dishonored  himself  and  his  cause  by  the 
execution  of  Licinius  and  his  son. 

The  emperor  now  issued  a  general  exhortation  to  his 
subjects  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  still  leaving  them, 
however,  to  their  own  free  conviction.  In  the  year  326,  ae 
patron  of  the  church,  he  summoned  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
himself  attended  it;  banished  the  Arians,  though  he  after- 
wards recalled  them ;  and,  in  his  monarchical  spirit  of  uni  • 
formity,  showed  great  zeal  for  the  settlement  of  all  theological 
disputes,  while  he  was  blind  to  their  deep  significance.  He 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  subscription  to  the  articles  of  a 
written  creed  and  of  the  infliction  of  civil  punishments  for 
non-conformity.  Li  the  years  325-329,  in  connection  with  his 
mother,  Helena,  he  erected  magnificent  churches  on  the  sacred 
spots  in  Jerusalem. 

As  heathenism  had  still  the  preponderance  in  Ilome,  where 
it  was  hallowed  by  its  great  traditions,  Constantine,  by  divine 

'  For  the  Acta  St.  Silvestri  and  the  H.  EccL  of  Nicephorus  Callist  ril  84  (in 
Baronias,  ad  ann.  824)  are  of  course  not  reliable  authority  on  this  point 

*  He  commanded  the  Christiana,  for  example,  to  hold  their  large  assemblies  in 
open  fields  instead  of  in  the  churches,  because  the  fresh  air  was  more  wholesome  for 
them  than  the  close  atmosphere  in  a  building ! 
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command  as  he  snpposed/  in  the  year  330,  tranfifeired  the 
Beat  of  his  government  to  Bjzantiam,  and  thus  fixed  the 
policy,  already  initiated  by  Domitian,  of  orientalizing  and 
dividing  the  empire.  In  the  selection  of  the  unrivalled  locality 
he  showed  more  taste  and  genius  than  the  founders  of  Madrid, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  8U  Petersburg,  or  Washington.  With  in- 
credible r^idity,  and  by  all  the  means  within  reach  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  he  turned  this  nobly  situated  town,  con- 
necting two  seas  and  two  continents,  into  a  splendid  residence 
and  a  new  Christian  Home,  ^^  for  which  now,"  as  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen  expresses  it,  '^  sea  and  land  emulate  each  other,  to 
load  it  with  their  treasures,  and  crown  it  queen  of  cities." ' 
Here,  instead  of  idol  temples  and  altars,  churdies  and  crucifixes 
rose ;  though  among  them  the  statues  of  patron  deities  from 
all  over  Oreece,  mutilated  by  all  sorts  of  tasteless  adaptations, 
were  also  gathered  in  the  new  metropolis.'  The  main  hall  in 
the  palace  was  adorned  with  representations  of  the  crucifixion 
and  other  biblical  scenes.  The  gladiatorial  shows,  so  popular 
in  Bome,  were  forbidden  here,  though  theatres,  amphitheatres, 
and  hippodromes  kept  their  place.  It  could  nowhere  be  mis- 
taken, that  the  new  imperial  residence  was  as  to  all  outward 
appearance  a  Christian  city.  The  smoke  of  heathen  sacrifices 
never  rose  from  the  seven  hills  of  New  Bome  except  during 
the  short  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  It  became  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop  who  not  only  claimed  the  authority  of  the 
apostolic  see  of  neighboring  Ephesus,  but  soon  outshone  the 


■  **  Jnbente  Deo,**  nyB  he  in  one  of  his  laws.  Cod.  Theodoe.  1.  xiiL  tit  t.  leg.  7. 
Later  writen  ucribe  the  founding  of  Constantinople  to  a  noctnmsl  vision  of  the 
emperor,  and  an  injonetion  of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  who  was  revered  as  patroness,  one 
might  almost  snppose  as  goddess,  of  the  city. 

'  The  Turks  still  call  it  emphatically  the  eUy.  For  Stsmbul  is  a  corruption  of 
iBtambul,  whidi  means :  Wt  r^r  ti^ap. 

'  The  most  offenslTe  of  these  is  the  coloassl  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  pretended 
to  be  the  work  of  Phidias,  which  Constantine  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  on 
a  inllar  of  porphyry,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  which,  at  least  according 
to  later  interpretatioDS,  served  to  represent  the  emperor  himself  with  the  attributes 
c^  Christ  and  the  god  of  the  sun  I  So  says  the  author  of  Antiquit  Constant  in 
Kanduri,  and  J.  v.  Hammer :  Constantinopolis  u.  der  Bosphorus,  L  162  (cited  in 
Milman*s  notes  to  Gibbon).    Nothmg  now  remains  of  the  pillar  but  a  mutilated  pieoa» 
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patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  rivalled  for  centuries  the  papal 
power  in  ancient  Rome. 

The  emperor  diligently  attended  divine  worship,  and  is 
portrayed  upon  medals  in  the  posture  of  prayer.  He  kept  the 
Easter  vigils  with  great  devotion.  He  would  stand  during  the 
longest  sermons  of  his  bishops,  who  always  surrounded  him, 
and  unfortunately  flattered  him  only  too  much.  -A*id  he  even 
himself  composed  and  delivered  discourses  to  his  court,  in  the 
Latin  language,  from  which  they  were  translated  into  Greek 
by  interpreters  appointed  for  the  purpose.*  General  invita- 
tions were  issued,  and  the  citizens  flocked  in  great  crowds  to 
the  palace  to  hear  the  imperial  preacher,  who  would  in  vain 
try  to  prevent  their  loud  applause  by  pointing  to  heaven  as 
the  source  of  his  wisdom.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  the  folly  of  idolatry,  the  unity  and  providence  of 
God,  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  judgment.  At  times  he 
would  severely  rebuke  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  his  courtiers, 
who  would  loudly  applaud  him  with  their  mouths,  and  belie 
his  exhortation  by  their  works.*  One  of  these  productions  is 
still  extant,'  in  which  he  recommends  Christianity  in  a  charac- 
teristic strain,  and  in  proof  of  its  divine  origin  cites  especially 
the  fiilfilment  of  prophecy,  including  the  Sibylline  books  and 
the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  with  the  contrast  between  his 
own  happy  and  brilliant  reign  and  the  tragical  fate  of  his 
persecuting  predecessors  and  colleagues. 

Nevertheless  he  continued  in  his  later  years  true  upon  the 
whole  to  the  toleration  principles  of  the  edict  of  318,  protected 
the  pagan  priests  and  temples  in  their  privileges,  and  wisely 
abstained  from  aU  violent  measures  against  heathenism,  in  the 
persuasion  that  it  would  in  time  die  out.  He  retained  many 
heathens  at  court  and  in  public  office,  although  he  loved  to 
promote  Christians  to  honorable  positions.  In  several  cases, 
however,  he  prohibited  idolatry,  where  it  sanctioned  scandalous 

>  Etueb.  y.  C.  It.  20-83.  Burckhaidt, !.  c  p.  400,  gireB  litde  credit  to  this  whole 
Boooont  of  EttsebiiiB,  and  thus  intimatefl  the  charge  of  delibente  fiUaehood. 

*  Euseb.  Yit.  Const  !▼.  29  ad  finem. 

'  Const.  Oraiio  ad  sanctorum  eoetum,  was  preseired  fai  Greek  tranthttloa  by 
EnsebiuB  as  an  appendix  to  his  biography  of  the  emperor. 
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immorality,  as  in  the  obscene  worship  of  Yenns  in  Phenicia; 
or  in  places  which  were  speciallj  sacred  to  the  Christians,  as 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  and  the  grove  of  Mamre;  and  he 
caused  a  number  of  deserted  temples  and  images  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  turned  into  Christian  churches.  Eusebius  relates 
seyeral  such  instances  with  evident  approbation,  and  praises 
also  his  later  edicts  against  various  heretics  and  schismatics, 
but  without  mentioning  the  Arians.  In  his  later  years  he 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  issued  a  general  prohibition  of  idolatrous 
sacrifice ;  Eusebius  speaks  of  it,  and  his  sons  in  341  refer  to  an 
edict  to  that  effect ;  but  the  repetition  of  it  by  his  successors 
proves,  that,  if  issued,  it  was  not  carried  into  general  execution 
under  his  reign. 

With  this  shrewd,  cautious,  and  moderate  policy  of  Con- 
stantino, wliich  contrasts  well  with  the  violent  fanaticism  of 
his  sons,  accords  the  postponement  of  his  own  baptism  to  his 
last  sickness/  For  this  he  had  the  further  motives  of  a  super- 
stitious desire,  which  he  himself  expresses,  to  be  baptized  in 
the  Jordan,  whose  waters  had  been  sanctified  by  the  Saviour's 
baptism,  and  no  doubt  also  a  fear,  that  he  might  by  relapse 
forfeit  the  sacramental  remission  of  sins.  He  wished  to  secure 
all  the  benefit  of  baptism  as  a  complete  expiation  of  past  sins, 
with  as  little  risk  as  possible,  and  thus  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds.  Deathbed  baptisms  then  were  to  half  Christians 
of  that  age  what  deathbed  conversions  and  deathbed  com- 
munions are  now.  Yet  he  presumed  to  preach  the  gospel,  he 
called  himself  the  bishop  of  bishops,  he  convened  the  first 
general  council,  and  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  em- 
pire, long  before  his  baptism  I    Strange  as  this  inconsistency 


'  The  pretended  htsp^an  of  Confltantine  by  the  Roman  bishop  Sylvester  In  824, 
and  his  beatowment  of  lands  on  the  pope  in  connection  with  it,  la  a  mediaeyal  fiction, 
Stan  nnblnahingly  defended  indeed  by  Baroniua  (ad  ann.  824,  No.  48-49),  but  long 
once  given  up  by  other  Roman  Catholic  historiana,  such  as  Noria,  TUlemoni,  and 
Valflnna.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Eusebius  alone 
(Tit  Const.  It.  61,  62^  who  places  the  baptism  of  Constantine  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  minutely  describes  it;  and  Socrates,  Soaomen,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  ooindde 
vitfa  faini. 
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appears  to  ns,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  court  hishops  who, 
from  false  prudence,  relaxed  in  his  favor  the  otherwise  strict 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  admitted  him,  at  least  tacitly,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  nearly  all  the  privileges  of  believers,  before 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  even  a  single  obligation  of  a 
catechumen  1 

When,  after  a  life  of  almost  xminterrupted  health,  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death,  he  was  received  into  the  number  of 
eatechumens  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  then  formally  ad- 
mitted by  baptism  into  the  full  communion  of  the  church  in 
the  year  337,  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  Arian  (or 
properly  Semi- Arian)  bishop  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  whom  he 
had  shortly  before  recalled  from  exile  together  with  Arius.* 
His  dying  testimony  then  was,  as  to  form,  in  favor  of  heretical 
rather  than  orthodox  Christianity,  but  merely  from  accident, 
not  from  intention.  He  meant  the  Christian  as  against  the 
heathen  religion,  and  whatever  of  Arianism  may  have  polluted 
his  baptism,  was  for  the  Greek  church  fully  wiped  out  by 
the  orthodox  canonization.  After  the  solemn  ceremony  he 
promised  to  live  thenceforth  worthily  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus ; 
refused  to  wear  again  the  imperial  mantle  of  cunningly  woven 
silk,  richly  ornamented  with  gold ;  retained  the  white  bap- 
tismal robe ;  and  died  a  few  days  after,  on  Pentecost,  May  22, 

^  Hence  Jerome  says,  Constantine  was  baptized  into  Arianism.  And  Dr.  New- 
man, the  ex-Tractarian,  remarks,  that  in  conferring  his  benefaction  on  the  church  he 
burdened  it  with  the  bequest  of  an  heresy,  which  oatiived  his  age  by  many  cen- 
turies, and  still  exists  in  its  effects  in  the  divisions  of  the  East  (The  Arians  of  the  4th 
Century,  1864,  p.  188).  But  Eusebius  (not  the  church  historian)  was  probably  the 
nearest  bishop,  and  acted  here  not  as  a  party  leader.  Gonstantine,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  influence  which  the  Arians  had  over  him  in  his  later  years,  considered  himself 
constantly  a  true  adherent  of  the  Nicene  faith,  and  he  is  reported  by  Theodoret  (H. 
E.  I.  82)  to  haye  ordered  the  recall  of  Athanasius  from  exile  on  his  deathbed,  in 
spite  of  the  oppodtion  of  the  Arian  Eusebius.  He  was  in  these  matters  frequently 
misled  by  misrepresentations,  and  cared  more  for  peace  than  for  truth.  The  deeper 
significance  of  the  dogmatic  controversy  was  entirely  beyond  his  sphere.  Gibbon  is 
right  in  tliis  matter :  **  The  credulous  monarch,  unskilled  in  the  stratagems  of  theo- 
logical warfare,  might  be  deceived  by  the  modest  and  specious  profesdous  of  the 
heretics,  whose  sentiments  he  never  perfectly  understood ;  and  while  he  protected 
Arius,  and  persecuted  Athanasius,  he  still  conddered  the  coundl  of  Nice  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  his  own  reign.^    Ch.  zzi 
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387)  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  leaving  a  long,  a  forta 
nate,  and  a  brilliant  reign,  such  as  none  but  Augustus,  of  all 
his  predecessors,  had  enjoyed.  *^So  passed  away  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  the  first  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  first 
Imperial  patron  of  the  Papal  see,  and  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Church,  the  first  founder  of  the  Holy  Places,  Pagan  and 
Christian,  orthodox  and  heretical,  liberal  and  fanatical,  not  to 
be  imitated  or  admired,  but  much  to  be  remembered,  and 
deeply  to  be  studied." ' 

His  remains  were  removed  in  a  golden  coffin  by  a  pro 
cession  of  distinguished  civilians  and  tJie  whole  army,  from 
Nicomedia  to  Constantinople,  and  deposited,  with  the  highest 
Christian  honors,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles,*  while  the 
Roman  senate,  af^r  its  ancient  custom,  proudly  ignoring  the 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  age,  enrolled  1dm  among  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  Olympus.  ^  Soon  after  his  death,  Eusebius 
set  him  above  the  greatest  princes  of  all  times ;  from  the  fifth 
century  he  began  to  be  recognized  in  the  East  as  a  saint ;  and 
the  Greek  and  Bussian  church  to  this  day  celebrates  his 
memory  under  the  extravagant  title  of  "  Isapostolos,"  the 
"  Equal  of  the  apostles."  *  The  Latin  church,  on  the  contrary, 
with  truer  tact,  has  never  placed  him  among  the  saints,  but 
has  been  content  with  naming  him  '^the  Great,'*  in  just  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  civilization. 

%S.    2%e  Sana  qf  Gan$tarUins.    a.d.  837-861. 

For  the  literature  see  §  2  and  §  4. 

With  the  death  of  Constantine  the  monarchy  also  came, 
tar  the  present,  to  an  end.    The  empire  was  divided  among  his 

*  Stanley,  Lap.  820. 

*  This  church  became  the  baiial  place  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  tiU  in  the 
kmth  crusade  the  coffins  were  rifled  and  the  bodies  cast  oat.  Mahomet  II.  destroyed 
the  church  and  built  in  its  place  the  magnificent  mosqae  wliich  bears  his  name.  See 
von  Henmier,  L  890. 

*  Comp  the  Acta  Sanct  ad  21  Mail,  p.  18  sq.  Niebohr  justly  remarks:  ^*  When 
eertun  oriental  writers  call  Constantine  '  equal  to  the  Apostles,*  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  saying ;  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  *  saint  *  is  a  profanation  of  the  word.* 
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three  sons,  Oonstantine  II.,  Constans,  and  Constantios.  Their 
accession  was  not  in  Christian  style,  but  after  the  manner  of 
genuine  Turkish,  oriental  despotism ;  it  trod  upon  the  corpses 
of  the  numerous  kindred  of  their  father,  excepting  two 
nephews,  Gallus  and  Julian,  who  were  saved  only  by  sicknosa 
and  youth  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Three  years  later 
followed  a  war  of  the  brothers  for  the  sole  supremacy.  Oon- 
stantine U.  was  slain  by  Constans  (340),  who  was  in  turn 
murdered  by  a  barbarian  field  officer  and  rival,  Magnentius 
(350).  After  the  defeat  and  the  suicide  of  Magnentius,  Con- 
stantius,  who  had  hitherto  reigned  in  the  East,  became  sole 
emperor,  and  maintained  himself  through  many  storms  until 
his  natural  death  (353--361). 

-The  sons  of  Constantino  did  their  Christian  education  little 
honor,  and  departed  from  their  father's  wise  policy  of  toler- 
ation. Constantius,  a  temperate  and  chaste,  but  jealous,  vain, 
and  weak  flrince,  entirely  under  the  control  of  eunuchs, 
women,  and  bishops,  entered  upon  a  violent  suppression  of  the 
heathen  religion,  pillaged  and  destroyed  many  temples,  gave 
the  booty  to  the  church,  or  to  his  eunuchs,  flatterers,  and 
worthless  favorites,  and  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  death,  all 
sacrifices  and  worship  of  images  in  Borne,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens,  though  the  prohibition  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Hosts  now  came  over  to  Christianity,  though,  of  course,  for 
tlie  most  part  with  the  lips  only,  not  with  the  heart.  But  this 
emperor  proceeded  with  the  same  intolerance  against  the  ad 
herents  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  punished  them  with  con- 
fiscation and  banishment.  His  brothers  suppoii;ed  Athanasius, 
but  he  himself  was  a  fanatical  Arian.  In  fact,  he  meddled  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  which  was  convulsed  during 
his  reign  with  doctrinal  controversy.  Ho  summoned  a  multi- 
tude of  councils,  in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  in  Ulyricum,  and  in  Asia ; 
aspired  to  the  renown  of  a  theologian ;  and  was  fond  of  being 
called  bishop  of  bishops,  though,  like  his  father,  he  postponed 
baptism  till  shortly  before  his  death. 

There  were  those,  it  is  true,  who  justified  this  violent  sup- 
pression of  idolatry,  by  reference  to  the  extermination  of  the 
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Oanaanites  under  Joflhua.'  But  intelligent  church  teaebere^ 
like  Athanasins,  Hofiius,  and  Hilary,  gave  their  7oice  for  toler 
ation,  though  even  they  mean  particularly  toleration  for  ortho* 
doxy,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  deposed 
and  banished  by  the  Arian  power.  Athanasius  says,  ibr  ex- 
ample :  '^  Satan,  becaose  there  is  no  tmth  in  him,  breaks  in 
with  axe  and  sword.  But  the  Saviour  is  gentle,  and  forces  no 
one,  to  whom  he  comes,  but  knocks  and  speaks  to  the  sool : 
Open  to  me,  my  sister } '  If  we  open  to  him,  he  enters ;  but 
if  we  will  not,  he  departs.  For  the  truth  is  not  preached  by 
Bword  and  dungeon,  by  the  might  of  an  army,  but  by  persua- 
sion and  exhortation.  How  can  there  be  persuasion  where 
fear  of  the  emperor  is  uppermost!  How  exhortation,  where 
the  contradicter  has  to  expect  baiAshment  and  death ) "  With 
equal  truth  Hilary  confronts  the  emperor  with  the  wrong  of 
his  course,  in  the  words :  ^'  With  the  gold  of  the  state  thou 
burdenest  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  what  is  torn  from  the 
temples,  or  gained  by  confiscation,  or  extorted  by  punishment, 
thou  obtrudest  upon  God." 

By  the  laws  of  history  the  forced  Christianity  of  Con- 
Btantius  must  provoke  a  reaction  of  heathenism.  And  such 
reaction  in  fact  ensued,  though  only  for  a  brief  period  imme- 
diately after  this  emperor's  death. 
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SOURCES. 

Tbese  agree  in  aU  the  prinoipal  facts,  even  to  nnimportant  details,  but 
differ  entirely  In  spirit  and  in  judgment ;  Jnlian  himself  exhibiting  the 
TBnity  of  self-praise,  Libanins  and  Zosimos  the  extreme  of  passionate 
admiration,  Gregory  and  Oyril  the  opposite  extreme  of  hatred  and 
abhorrence,  Ammianos  Maroellinos  a  mixture  of  praise  and  oensure. 

*  So  JuHixs  Firmiciw  Materniu,  author  of  a  tract  De  errore  profanamm  leUgfoDun^ 
fnitteo  about  84S  and  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Coostantiiis  and  Conatamk 
"SoogofSoLr.  2. 
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1  Heathen  Booroes:  Juliani  imperaioris  Opera,  quae  sapemmt  omniai 
ed.  hj  Petcmtu,  Par.  1688;  and  more  oompletelj  by  IkecK  Span^ 
hemitu,  Lips.  1696,  2  vols.  fol.  in  one  (Spanheim  gives  the  Greek 
original  with  a  good  Latin  version,  and  the  Ten  Books  of  Ojril  of 
Alex,  against  Julian).  We  have  from  Julian:  Hisopogon  (Mc<roYra>y»v, 
the  Beard-hater,  a  defence  of  himself  against  the  accnsationa  of  the 
Antioohians) ;  Oaesarea  (two  satires  on  his  predecessors);  eight 
Orationes ;  sixty-five  Epistolae  (the  latter  separately  and  most  com- 
pletely edited,  with  shorter  fragments,  by  Heyler,  Hog.  1828) ;  and 
Fragments  of  his  three  or  seven  Books  tcar^  Xpiariavciv  in  the  Reply 
of  Oyril.  Libanitjs  :  'Efrird^cor  cV*  'lovXtav^,  in  Lib.  0pp.  ed.  Beiske, 
Altenb.  1791-97.  4  vols.  MAMEBxnnrs:  Gratiamm  actio  Jaliano. 
The  relevant  passages  in  the  heathen  historians  Ammtatots  Mabobl- 
Lurus  (1.  c.  lib.  xxi.-xxv.  8),  Zosmus  and  Eunapius. 

2.  Ohbistiak  sources  (all  in  Greek) :  the  early  church  historians,  Soobateb 
(1.  iii.),  SozoMEN  (1.  V.  and  v4),  Theodoket  (1.  iii).  Gbeoobt  Naz.  : 
Orationes  invectivae  in  JuL  duae,  written  some  six  months  after  the 
death  of  Julian  (Opp.  torn.  i.).  Otbil  of  Alex.  :  Contra  impium  JuL 
libri  X.  (in  the  Opp.  Oyr.,  ed.  /.  Aahert,  Par.  1688,  torn,  vi.,  and  in 
Spanheim^B  ed.  of  the  works  of  Julian). 
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Notwithstanding  this  great  converdan  of  tho  government 
and  of  public  sentiment,  the  pagan  religion  still  had  many  ad* 
herents,  and  retained  an  important  influence  through  habit 
and  superstition  over  the  rude  peasantry,  and  through  liter- 
ature and  learned  schools  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Alex- 
andria,  Athens,  &c.,  over  the  educated  classes.  And  now, 
under  the  lead  of  one  of  the  most  talented,  energetic,  and 
notable  Soman  emperors,  it  once  more  made  a  systematic  and 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  its  ascendency  in  the  Boman  empire. 
But  in  the  entire  failure  of  this  effort  heathenism  itself  gave 
the  strongest  proof  that  it  had  outlived  itself  forever.  It  now 
became  evident  during  the  brief,  but  interesting  and  in- 
structive episode  of  Julian's  reign,  that  the  policy  of  Con- 
stantine  was  entirely  judicious  and  consistent  with  the  course 
of  history  itself,  and  that  Christianity  really  carried  all  the 
moral  vigor  of  the  present  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  future. 
At  the  same  time  this  temporary  persecution  was  a  just 
punishment  and  wholesome  discipline  for  a  secularized  church 
and  clergy.^ 

Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate  (Apostata),  a  nephew  of 
Constantino  the  Great  and  cousin  of  Constantius,  was  bom  in 
the  ^year  331,  and  was  therefore  only  six  years  old  when  his 
uncle  died.  The  general  slaughter  of  his  kindred,  not  except- 
ing his  father,  at  the  change  of  the  throne,  could  beget  neithei 
love  for  Constantius  nor  respect  for  his  court  Christianity. 
He  afterwards  ascribed  his  escape  to  the  special  favor  of  the 
old  gods.  He  was  systematically  spoiled  by  false  education 
and  made  the  enemy  of  that  very  religion  which  pedantic 
teachers  attempted  to  force  upon  his  free  and  independent 
mind,  and  which  they  so  poorly  recommended  by  their  lives. 
We  have  a  striking  parallel  in  more  recent  history  in  the  case 
of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Julian  was  jealously 
watched  by  the  emperor,  and  kept  in  rural  retirement  almost 
like  a  prisoner.    With  his  step-brother  Gallus,  he  received  a 

*  So  Oregoty  of  Kaz.  regarded  it,  and  Tillemoni  justly  remarka,  Mem.  vii.  822 : 
**  Le  grand  nombre  de  pechez  dont  beauooap  de  ChrAtieiiB  estoient  ooapables,  ftit 
iWQte  qae  IMea  donna  a  oe  prinoe  la  puiaaanoe  imperiale  poor  lea  punir ;  et  aa  mallot 
Jbt  eonune  vne  Toige  enlre  let  maina  de  Dieo  poor  lea  ooniger.** 
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nominally  Ohristian  training  under  the  direction  of  the  Arian 
bishop  Eusebius  of  Ificomedia  and  several  eunuchs ;  he  was 
baptized ;  even  educated  for  the  clerical  order,  and  ordained  a 
lector.*  He  prayed,  fasted,  celebrated  the  memory  of  the 
martyrs,  paid  the  usual  reverence  to  the  bishops,  besought  the 
blessing  of  hermits,  and  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  church  of 
Nicomedia.  Even  his  plays  must  wear  the  hue  of  devotion. 
But  this  despotic  and  mechanical  force-work  of  a  repulsively 
austere  and  fiercely  polemic  type  of  Christianity  roused  the 
intelligent,  wakeful,  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Julian  to  rebellion, 
and  drove  him  over  towards  the  heathen  side.  The  Arian 
pseudo-Christianity  of  Constantius  produced  the  heathen  anti- 
Christianity  of  Julian ;  and  the  latter  was  a  well-deserved 
punishment  of  the  former.  With  enthusiasm  and  with  un- 
tiring diligence  the  young  prince  studied  Homer,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  partial  prohibition  of 
such  reading  gave  it  double  zest.  He  secretly  obtained  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Libanius,  afterwards  his 
eulogist,  whose  productions,  however,  represent  the  degeneracy 
of  the  heathen  literature  in  that  day,  covering  emptiness  witli 
a  pompous  and  tawdry  style,  attractive  only  to  a  vitiated  taste. 
He  became  acquainted  by  degrees  with  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  heathenism,  particularly  the  Neo-Platonic 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  priests,  like  Libanius,  ^desius, 
Maximus,  and  Chrysanthius.  These  confirmed  him  in  his 
superstitions  by  sophistries  and  sorceries  of  every  kind.  Ho 
gradually  became  the  secret  head  of  the  heathen  party. 
Through  the  favor  and  mediation  of  the  empress  Eusebia  he 
visited  for  some  months  the  schools  of  Athens  (a.d.  355),  where 
he  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  thus  com- 
pleted his  transition  to  the  Grecian  idolatry. 

This  heathenism,  however,  was  not  a  simple,  spontaneous 
growth ;  it  was  all  an  artificial  and  morbid  production.  It 
was  the  heathenism  of  the  NeoPlatonic,  pantheistic  eclecti- 
cism, a  strange  mixture  of  philosophy,  poesy,  and  superstition, 
and,  in  Julian  sCt  least,  in  great  part  an  imitation  or  caricature 

'  Jul.  ad  Athen.  p.  271 ;  Socr.  iu.  1 ;  Soiom.  t.  2 ;  Theod.  ili.  2. 
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of  Ohristiaiiity.  It  Bought  to  spiritaalize  and  revive  the  old 
mythology  by  uniting  with  it  oriental  theosophemes  and  a  feir 
Christian  ideas;  taoght  a  higher,  abstract  unity  above  th€ 
multiplicity  of  the  national  gods,  genii,  heroes,  and  natural 
powers ;  believed  in  immediate  communications  and  reve- 
lations of  the  gods  through  dreams,  visions,  oracles,  entrails  of 
sacrifices,  prodigies;  and  stood  in  league  with  all  kinds  of 
magical  and  thenrgic  arts.'  Julian  himself,  with  all  his  philo- 
sophical  intelligence,  credited  the  most  insipid  legends  of  the 
gods,  or  gave  them  a  deeper,  mystic  meaning  by  the  most 
arbitrary  allegorical  interpretation.  He  was  in  intimate  per- 
Bonal  intercourse  with  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Hercules, 
who  paid  their  nocturnal  visits  to  his  heated  fancy,  and  assured 
him  of  their  special  protectieiL  And  he  practised  the  art  of 
divination  as  a  master.*  Among  the  various  divinities  he 
worshipped  with  peculiar  devotion  the"  great  king  Helios,  or 
the  god  of  the  sun,  whose  servant  he  called  himself,  and  whose 
ethereal  light  attracted  him  even  in  tender  childhood  with 
magic  force.  He  regarded  him  as  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
from  which  light,  life,  and  salvation  proceed  upon  all  crea- 
tures.' In  this  view  of  a  supreme  divinity  he  made  an  ap- 
proach to  the  Christian  monotheism,  but  substituted  an  airy 
myth  and  pantheistic  fancy  for  the  only  true  and  living  Ood 
and  the  personal  historical  Christ. 

His  moral  character  corresponds  with  the  preposterous 
nature  of  this  system.  With  all  his  brilliant  talents  and 
stoical  virtues,  he  wanted  the  genuine  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness, which  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  of  mind 
and  character.  As  his  worship  of  Helios  was  a  shadowy  re- 
flection of  the  Christian  monotheism,  and  so  far  an  involuntary 
tribute  to  the  religion  he  opposed,  so  in  his  artificial  and  osten- 
tatious asceticism  we  can  only  see  a  caricature  of  the  eccle- 

*  Gomp.  ToL  L  §  61. 

'libaiuiiB  nji  of  him,  Epit  p.  582:  .  .  iuan4wv  r*  roir  itpttrrois  x^Mcrot* 
i&r^r  Tc  ^  ohittfMP  iv  t$  r4x^  8i^«^t.  Ammianns  Maroelliniis  calls  him,  xzr.  4, 
praMigiornm  Mwdtationi  nimiae  deditns,  supentitioeiis  magb  qaam  sacronm 
iBgilimaa  obsenrator.    Ck>mp.  Sosom.  ▼.  2. 

'  Gomp.  hk  fourth  Oratio,  whidi  is  derotod  to  the  pndae  of  Helioc 
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siaBtical  monasticisia  of  the  age  which  he  bo  deeply  despined 
for  its  humility  and  epiritaality.  He  was  full  of  affectatioiii 
vanity,  sophistry,  loquacity,  and  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissim- 
ulation. Everytliing  he  said  or  wrote  was  studied  and  calcu- 
lated for  effect.  Instead  of  discerning  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  current  of  true  progress, 
he  identified  himself  with  a  party  of  no  vigor  nor  promise,  and 
thus  fell  into  a  false  and  untenable  position,  at  variance  with 
the  mission  of  a  ruler.  Great  minds,  indeed,  are  always  more 
or  less  at  war  with  their  age,  as  we  may  see  in  the  reformeni, 
in  the  apostles,  nay,  in  Christ  himself.  But  their  antagonism 
proceeds  from  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  real  wants  and  a 
sincere  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  age ;  it  is  all  pro- 
gressive and  reformatory,  and  at  last  carries  the  deeper  spirit 
of  the  age  with  itself,  and  raises  it  to  a  higher  level.  The 
antagonism  of  Julian,  starting  with  a  radical  misconception  of 
the  tendency  of  history  and  animated  by  selfish  ambition,  was 
one  of  retrogression  and  reaction,  and  in  addition,  was  devoted 
to  a  bad  cause.  He  had  all  the  faults,  and  therefore  deserved 
the  tragic  fate,  of  a  fanatical  reactionist. 

His  apostasy  from  Christianity,  to  which  he  was  probably 
never  at  heart  committed,  Julian  himself  dates  as  early  as  his 
twentieth  year,  a.d.  351.  But  while  Constantius  lived,  he 
concealed  his  pagan  sympathies  with  consummate  hypocrisy, 
publicly  observed  Christian  ceremonies,  while  secretly  sacrifi- 
cing to  Jupiter  and  Helios,  kept  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the 
church  at  Yienne  so  late  as  January,  861,  and  praised  the 
emperor  in  the  most  extravagant  style,  though  he  thoroughly 
hated  him,  and  after  his  death  all  the  more  bitterly  mocked 
him.*  For  ten  years  he  kept  the  mask.  After  December, 
855,  the  student  of  books  astonished  the  world  with  brilliant 
military  and  executive  powers  as  Caesar  in  Gaul,  which  was  at 
that  time  heavily  threatened  by  the  German  barbarians;  he 

'  Comp.  Jul.  Drat  i.  In  Conatantil  laudes ;  EpiBt  ad  Athenienaea,  p.  270 ; 
Oaoeaitsa,  p.  885  sq.  Eren  heathen  authors  concede  his  dinimulatlon,  aa  Ammianni 
Marc  xzL  2,  oomp.  xxU.  6,  and  Libanius,  who  excusea  him  with  the  plea  of  regvd 
to  his  aecurity,  Opp.  p.  628,  ed.  Reiake. 
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won  the  entbnBiastic  love  of  the  Boldien,  and  received  from 
them  the  dignity  of  AugoBtne.  Then  he  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  his  suspicions  and  envions  imperial  cousin 
and  brother-in-law,  and  in  361  openly  declared  himself  a  friend 
of  the  gods.  By  the  sudden  death  of  Oonstantius  in  the  same 
year  he  became  sole  head  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  in  De- 
cember, as  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  house  of  Gonstantine,' 
made  his  entry  into  Constantinople  amidst  universal  applause 
and  rejoicing  over  escape  from  civil  war. 

He  immediately  gave  himself^  with  the  utmost  zeal,  to  the 
dnties  of  his  high  station,  unweariedly  active  as  prince,  gen- 
eral, judge,  orator,  high-p^est,  correspondent,  and  author. 
He  sought  to  unite  the  fame  of  an  Alexander,  a  Marcus  Aure* 
lins,  a  Plato,  and  a  Diogenes  in  himself.  His  only  recreation 
was  a  change  of  labor.  He  would  use  at  once  his  hand  in 
writing,  his  ear  in  hearing,  and  his  voice  in  speaking.  He 
considered  his  whole  time  due  to  his  empire  and  the  culture 
of  his  own  mind.  The  eighteen  short  months  of  his  reign 
(Dec.  361 — June  363)  comprehend  the  plans  of  a  life-long  ad* 
ministration  and  most  of  his  literary  works.  He  practised  the 
strictest  economy  in  the  public  affairs,  banished  all  useless 
luxury  from  his  court,  and  dismissed  with  one  decree  whole 
hosts  of  barbers,  cup-bearers,  cooks,  masters  of  ceremonies, 
and  other  superfluous  officers,  with  whom  the  palace  swarmed, 
but  surrounded  himself  instead  with  equally  useless  pagan 
mystics,  sophists,  jugglers,  theurgists,  soothsayers,  babblers, 
and  scoffers,  who  now  streamed  from  all  quarters  to  the  court. 
In  striking  contrast  with  his  predecessors,  he  maintained  the 
simplicity  of  a  philosopher  and  an  ascetic  in  his  manner  of 
life,  and  gratified  his  pride  and  vanity  with  contempt  of  the 
pomp  and  pleasures  of  the  imperial  purple.  He  lived  chiefly 
on  vegetable  diet,  abstaining  now  from  this  food,  now  from 
that,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
day  was  consecrated.  He  wore  common  clothing,  usually 
slept  on  the  floor,  let  his  beard  and  nails  grow,  and,  like  the 

'  Hif  older  brotber,  Otiliis,  for  some  time  emperor  at  Antioeh,  had  already  been 
jMlIy  depoeed  b/  ConBtantiiu  in  864,  and  beheaded,  for  hit  entire  Inoqiadty  and  hlf 
cmdtj. 
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Btrict  anachorets  of  Egypt,  neglected  the  laws  of  decency  and 
cleanliness.*  This  cynic  eccentricity  and  vain  ostentation  cer- 
tainly spoiled  his  reputation  for  simplicity  and  self-denial,  and 
made  him  ridiculous.  It  evinced,  also,  not  so  much  the  bold- 
ness and  wisdom  of  a  reformer,  as  the  pedantry  and  folly  of  a 
reactionist.  In  military  and  executive  talent  and  personal 
bravery  he  was  not  inferior  to  Constantino ;  while  in  mind  and 
literary  culture  he  far  excelled  him,  as  well  as  in  energy  and 
moral  self-control ;  and,  doubtless  to  his  own  credit,  he  closed 
his  public  career  at  the  age  at  which  his  uncle's  began ;  but 
he  entirely  lacked  the  clear,  sound  common  sense  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  that  practical  statesmanship,  which  discerns 
the  wants  of  the  age,  and  acts  according  to  them.  He  had 
more  uncommon  sense  than  common  sense,  and  the  latter  is 
often  even  more  important  than  the  former,  and  indispensable 
to  a  good  practical  statesman.  But  his  greatest  fault  as  a 
ruler  was  his  utterly  false  position  towards  the  paramount 
question  of  his  time :  that  of  religion.  This  was  the  cause  of 
that  complete  failure  which  made  his  reign  as  trackless  as  a 
meteor. 

The  ruling  passion  of  Julian,  and  the  soul  of  his  short  but 
most  active,  remarkable,  and  in  its  negative  results  instructive 
reign,  was  fanatical  love  of  the  pagan  religion  and  bitter  hatred 
of  the  Christian,  at  a  time  when  the  former  had  already  for- 

*  In  the  Miflopogon  (from  fucriv  and  lairpgv^  the  beard-hater,  i.  e.  hater  of  bearded 
philosophers),  his  witty  apologj  to  the  refined  Antiochians  for  his  philosophical 
beard,  p.  838  sq.,  he  boasts  of  this  cynic  coarseness,  and  describes,  with  great  com- 
placence, his  long  nails,  his  ink-stained  hands,  Ids  rough,  uncombed  beard,  inhabited 
(horribile  dictu)  by  certain  3i|pfa.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  oon- 
temporary  writers  give  him  the  credit  of  a  strict  chastity,  which  raises  him  far  above 
most  heathen  princes,  and  which  furnishes  another  proof  to  the  involuntary  influence 
of  Christian  asceticism  upon  his  life.  Libanius  asserts  In  his  panegyric,  that  Julian, 
before  his  brief  married  life,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  aster  of  Constantiua, 
never  knew  a  woman;  and  Mamerthius  calls  his  lectulus,  ^*  Yestalium  toris  purior.* 
Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  the  honest  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  the  silence  of 
Christian  antagonists.  Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxii.  note  60 ;  and  Carwithen  and  Lyall : 
Hist  of  the  Chr.  Ch.,  etc.  p.  64.  On  the  other  liand,  the  Christians  accused  him  of 
all  sorts  of  secret  crimes ;  for  instance,  the  butchering  of  boys  and  girls  (Gr^^r. 
Orat.  ill  p.  91,  and  Theodor.  iii.  26,  27),  which  was  probably  an  unfounded  inferenee 
from  his  £uiatical  zeal  for  bloody  sacrifices  and  divinations. 
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erer  giTen  up  to  the  latter  the  reins  of  govemment  in  the 
world.  He  considered  it  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  restore 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  to  reduce  the  religion  of  Jesna 
first  to  a  contemptible  sect,  and  at  last,  if  possible,  to  utter  ex- 
tinction from  the  earth.  To  this  he  believed  himself  called  bj 
the  gods  themselTcs,  and  in  this  faith  he  was  confirmed  by 
theorgic  arts,  visions,  and  dreams.  To  this  end  all  the  means, 
which  talent,  zeal,  and  power  could  command,  were  applied ; 
and  the  failure  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  intrinsic  folly 
and  impracticability  of  the  end  itself. 

L  To  look,  first,  at  the  positive  side  of  his  plan,  the  resto- 
ration and  reformation  of  heathenism : 

He  reinstated,  in  its  ancient  splendor,  the  worship  of  the 
gods  at  the  public  expense ;  called  forth  hfosts  of  priests  from 
concealment ;  conferred  upon  them  all  their  former  privileges, 
and  showed  them  every  honor ;  enjoined  upon  the  soldiers  and 
civil  ofiicers  attendance  at  the  forsaken  temples  and  altars; 
forgot  no  god  or  goddess,  though  himself  specially  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
parsimony  in  other  respects,  caused  the  rarest  birds  and  whole 
herds  of  bulls  and  lambs  to  be  sacrificed,  until  the  continuance 
of  the  species  became  a  subject  of  concern.^  He  removed  the 
cross  and  the  monogram  of  Christ  from  the  coins  and  standards, 
and  replaced  the  former  pagan  symbols.  He  surrounded  the 
statues  and  portraits  of  the  emperors  with  the  signs  of  idolatry, 
that  every  one  might  be  compelled  to  bow  before  the  gods, 
who  would  pay  the  emperors  due  respect.  He  advocated 
images  of  the  gods  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  afterwards 
the  Christian  iconolaters  defended  the  images  of  the  saints. 
If  you  love  the  emperor,  if  you  love  your  father,  says  he, 
you  like  to  see  his  portrait ;  so  the  friend  of  the  gods  loves  tci 
look  upon  their  images,  by  which  he  is  pervaded  with  rever- 
ence for  the  invisible  gods,  who  are  looking  down  upon  him. 

Julian  led  the  way  himself  with  a  complete  example.  He 
disoovered  on  every  occasion  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  heathen 

'  Anmdanw  Vara  xzr.  4  .  .  .  hmamertB  sine  tMrdmonia  peeodM  nuiotimt  nt 
wdmaretor,  ti  mtetHmtlt  de  Parthii,  boTea  Jam  defataroti 
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religion,  and  performed,  with  the  most  Bcrupuloas  devotion, 
the  ofSces  of  a  pontifex  maximusy  which  had  been  altogether 
neglected,  although  not  formally  abolished,  under  his  two 
predecessors.  Every  morning  and  evening  he  sacrificed  to 
the  rising  and  setting  son,  or  the  supi*eme  light-god ;  every 
night,  to  the  moon  and  the  stars ;  every  day,  to  some  other 
divinity.  Says  Libanius,  his  heathen  admirer :  ^^He  received 
the  rising  sun  with  blood,  and  attended  him  again  with  blood 
at  his  setting."  As  he  could  not  go  abroad  so  often  as  he 
would,  he  turned  his  palace  into  a  temple  and  erected  altan^ 
in  his  garden,  which  was  kept  purer  than  most  chapels. 
"Wherever  there  was  a  temple,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  whether  in  the  city  or  on  the  hill  or  the  mountain  top,  no 
matter  how  rough,  or  diflScult  of  access,  he  ran  to  it."  He 
prostrated  himself 'devoutly  before  the  altars  and  the  images, 
not  allowing  the  most  violent  storm  to  prevent  him.  Several 
times  in  a  day,  surrounded  by  priests  and  dancing  women,  he 
sacrificed  a  hundred  bulls,  himself  furnishing  the  wood  and 
kindling  the  flames.  He  used  the  knife  himself,  and  as  haru- 
spex  searched  with  his  own  hand  the  secrets  of  the  future  in 
the  reeking  entrails. 

But  his  zeal  found  no  echo,  and  only  made  him  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  cultivated  heathens  themselves.  He  complains 
repeatedly  of  the  indifference  of  his  party,  and  accuses  one  of 
his  priests  of  a  secret  league  with  Christian  bishops.  The 
spectators  at  his  sacrifices  came  not  from  devotion,  but  from 
curiosity,  and  grieved  the  devout  emperor  by  their  rounds  of 
applause,  as  if  he  were  simply  a  theatrical  actor  of  religion. 
Often  there  were  no  spectators  at  all.  When  he  endeavored 
to  restore  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Daphneus  in  the  famous  cypress 
grove  at  Antioch,  and  arranged  for  a  magnificent  procession, 
with  libation,  dances,  and  incense^  he  found  in  the  temple  one 
solitary  old  priest,  and  this  priest  ominously  offered  in  sacrifice 
~a  goose.* 

'  Miflopog.  p.  862  iq.,  where  Julian  himself  relates  this  ludlerons  scene,  and 
Tents  bis  anger  at  the  AnUochians  for  squandering  the  rich  incomes  of  the  temple 
opon  Christianity  and  worldly  pleasures.  Dr.  Baur,  1.  o.  p.  17,  Justly  remarks  on 
Joban^s  zeal  for  idolatry :  **  Seine  ganze  personliche  Brscheinung,  der  Mangel  aa 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  Julian  sought  to  renovate  and 
transform  heathenism  by  incorporating  with  it  the  morals  of 
Ohristianit J ;  vainly  thinking  thus  to  bring  it  back  to  itn 
original  purity.  In  this  he  himself  unwittingly  and  mi- 
willingly  bore  witness  to  the  poverty  of  the  heathen  religion, 
and  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  the  Christian ;  and  the  Chris* 
tians  for  this  reason  not  inaptly  called  him  an  ^^  ape  of  Chris 
tianity." 

In  the  first  place,  he  proposed  to  improve  the  irreclaimable 
priesthood  after  the  model  of  the  Christian  clergy.  The 
priests,  as  true  mediators  between  the  gods  and  men,  should 
be  constantly  in  the  temples,  should  occupy  themselves  with 
holy  things,  should  study  no  inmioral  or  skeptical  books  of  the 
school  of  Epicurus  and  Pyrrho,  but  the  works  of  Homer, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Chrysippus,  and  Zeno ;  they  should  visit  no 
taverns  nor  theatres,  should  pursue  no  dishonorable  trade, 
should  give  alms,  practise  hospitality,  live  in  strict  chastity 
and  temperance,  wear  simple  clothing,  but  in  their  official 
functions  always  appear  in  the  costliest  garments  and  most 
imposing  dignity.  He  borrowed  almost  every  feature  of  the 
then  prevalent  idea  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  applied  it 
to  the  polytheistic  religion.*  Ihen,  he  borrowed  from  the  con- 
stitution and  worship  of  the  church  a  hierarchical  system  of 
orders,  and  a  sort  of  penitential  discipline,  with  excommnuica- 
tiou,  absolution,  and  restoration,  besides  a  fixed  ritual  em- 
bracing didactic  and  musical  elements.  Mitred  priests  in 
purple  were  to  edify  the  people  regularly  with  sermons ;  that 
is,  with  allegorical  expositions  and  practical  applications  of 

imierer  HaJtimg  in  leinem  Benehmen  gegen  Heiden  und  Ghx^sten,  die  Btete  Unrahe 
and  flchwirmeriiehe  Anfregnng,  in  weldber  er  sioh  befand,  wenn  er  von  Tempel  za 
Tempel  eilte,  anf  alien  Alt&ren  opferte  und  nichts  unyenucht  lieas,  nm  den  heidnischen 
Cnltiu,  deseen  hochstea  Vorbild  er  aelbat  als  Pontlfex  maximua  sein  woUte,  in  aeinem 
▼oUen  Olanz  and  Geprftnge,  mit  alien  aeinen  Ceremonien  and  U ysterien  wieder  her> 
mtellen,  macht  einen  Eindraok,  der  es  kwim  Terkennen  Itat,  wie  wenig  er  aoh  selbat 
daa  Unnatiirlidbe  and  Erfolgloae  cnnes  aolehen  Strebena  verbeigen  konnte.** 

'  Jolian'a  mwa  on  the  heathen  prieati  are  laid  down  especially  in  his  49th  Epistle 
to  Uraadas,  the  higfapriest  of  Gaol,  p.  429,  and  in  the  fragment  of  an  oration,  p.  800 
iqq.,  ed.  Spanh.  Ullmann,  in  his  work  on  Oregory  of  Naiiangcn,  p.  687  sqq.^  dcaMoib 
n  intorettiiig  parallel  between  Or^gorj^  and  Jniian^t  ideal  of  a  piiesL 
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tasteless  and  immoral  mythological  stories  I  Every  temple  was 
to  have  a  well  ari*anged  choir,  and  the  congregation  its  re- 
sponses. And  finally,  Julian  established  in  different  provinces 
monasteries,  nunneries,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  for  orphans, 
and  for  foreigners  without  distinction  of  religion,  appropriated 
to  them  considerable  sums  from  the  public  treasury,  and  at 
the  same  time,  though  fruitlessly,  invited  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. He  made  the  noteworthy  concession,  that  the  heathens 
did  not  help  even  their  own  brethren  in  faith ;  while  the  Jews 
never  begged,  and  ^'  the  godless  Galileans,"  as  he  malignantly 
styled  the  Christians,  supplied  not  only  their  own,  but  even 
the  heathen  poor,  and  thus  aided  the  worst  of  causes  by  a  good 
practice. 

But  of  course  all  these  attempts,  to  regenerate  heathenism 
by  foreign  elements  were  utterly  futile.  They  were  like  gal- 
vanizing a  decaying  corpse,  or  grafting  fresh  scions  on  a  dead 
trunk,  sowing  good  seed  on  a  rock,  or  pouring  new  wine 
into  old  bottles,  bursting  the  bottlers  and  wasting  the  wine. 

IL  The  negative  side  of  Julian's  plan  was  the  suppression 
and  final  extinction  of  Christianity. 

In  this  he  proceeded  with  extraordinary  sagacity.  He 
abstained  from  bloody  persecution,  because  he  would  not 
forego  the  credit  of  philosopical  toleration,  nor  give  the  church 
the  glory  of  a  new  martyrdom.  A  history  of  three  centuries 
also  had  proved  that  violent  measures  were  fruitless.  Accord- 
ing to  libanius  it  was  a  principle  with  him,  that  fire  and  sword 
cannot  change  a  man's  faith,  and  that  persecution  only  begets 
hypocrites  and  martyrs.  Finally,  he  doubtless  perceived  that 
the  Christians  were  too  numerous  to  be  assailed  by  a  general 
persecution  without  danger  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  Hence  he 
oppressed  the  church  "gently,"*  under  show  of  equity  and 
universal  toleration.  He  persecuted  not  so  much  the  Chris- 
tians as  Christianity,  by  endeavoring  to  draw  off  its  confessors. 
He  thought  to  gain  the  result  of  persecution  without  incurring 
the  personal  reproach  and  the  public  danger  of  persecution 

*  'EviffiicAff  ifitdCrro,  aa  Gregoiy  Naiiaazen,  Orai.  It.,  expreasM  H. 
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itself.  His  disappointments,  however,  increased  his  bitter- 
ness, and  had  he  returned  yietorious  from  the  Persian  witr,  he 
would  probably  have  resorted  to  open  violence.  In  fact, 
Gregory  Kazianzen  and  Sozomen,  and  some  heathen  writers 
also,  tell  of  local  persecutions  in  the  provinces,  particularly  at 
Anthusa  and  Alexandria,  with  which  the  emperor  is,  at  least 
indirectly,  to  bo  charged.  His  ofScials  acted  in  those  cases, 
not  under  public  orders  indeed,  but  according  to  the  secret 
wish  of  Julian,  who  ignored  their  illegal  proceedings  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  then  discovei*ed  his  real  views  by  lenient  cen- 
sure and  substantial  acquittal  of  the  offending  magistrates. 

He  first,  therefore,  employed  against  the  Ghristians  of  aU 
parties  and  sects  the  policy  of  toleration,  in  hope  of  their  de- 
stroying each  other  by  internal  controversies.  He  permitted 
the  orthodox  bishops  and  all  other  clergy,  who  had  been 
banished  under  Constantius,  to  return  to  their  dioceses,  and 
left  Arians,  Apollinarians,  Kovatians,  Macedonians,  Donatists, 
and  so  on,  to  themselves.  He  affected  compassion  for  the 
^'  poor,  blind,  deluded  Galileans,  who  forsook  the  most  glorious 
privilege  of  man,  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods,  and 
instead  of  them  worshipped  dead  men  and  dead  men's  bones." 
He  once  even  suffered  himself  to  be  insulted  by  a  blind  bishop, 
Maris  of  Ohalcedon,  who,  when  reminded  by  him,  that  the 
Galilean  Otod  could  not  restore  his  eyesight,  answered :  ^^  I 
thank  my  God  for  my  blindness,  which  spares  me  the  painful 
sight  of  such  an  impious  apostate  as  thou.''  He  afterwards, 
however,  caused  the  bishop  to  be  severely  punished.'  So  in 
Antioch,  also,  he  bore  with  philosophic  equanimity  the  ridicule 
of  the  Christian  populace,  but  avenged  himself  on  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  city  by  unsparing  satire  in  the  Misopogon. 
His  whole  bearing  towards  the  Christians  was  instinct  with 
bitter  hatred  and  accompanied  with  sarcastic  mockery.'  This 
betrays  itself  even  in  the  contemptuous  term,  OalileanSj  which 

>  Socrates:  H.  E.  iiL  18. 

*  Oibbon  well  aajs,  ch.  xziii. :  **  He  sifected  to  pitj  tbe  unhappy  Christiana,  .  .  • 
but  his  pitf  waa  degraded  by  contempt,  his  contempt  was  embittered  by  hatred ;  and 
fhe  sentimenta  of  Julian  were  expressed  in  a  style  of  sarcastic  wit,  which  inflicts  a 
deep  and  deadly  wound  whenerer  it  issues  from  the  month  of  a  soTereign.*' 
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he  coiiBtantlj  applies  to  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jewa 
and  which  he  probably  also  commanded  to  be  given  them  bj 
others.'  He  considered  them  a  sect  of  fanatics  contemptible 
to  men  and  hatefnl  to  the  gods,  and  as  atheists  in  open  war 
with  all  that  was  sacred  and  divine  in  the  world.*  He  some- 
times had  i-epresentatives  of  different  parties  dispute  in  his 
presence,  and  then  exclaimed :  "  Ko  wild  beasts  are  so  fierce 
and  irreconcilable  as  the  Galilean  sectarians."  When  he 
found  that  toleration  was  rather  profitable  than  hurtful  to  the 
chu'^3h,  and  tended  to  soften  the  vehemence  of  doctrinal  con- 
troversies, he  proceeded,  for  example,  to  banish  Athanasius, 
who  was  particularly  offensive  to  him,  from  Alexandria,  and 
even  from  Egypt,  calling  this  greatest  man  of  his  age  an  in- 
significant manikin,'  and  reviling  him  with  vulgar  language, 
because  through  his  infiuence  many  prominent  heathens,  espe- 
cially heathen  women,  passed  over  to  Christianity.  His  toler- 
ation, therefore,  was  neither  that  of  genuine  hun^^nity,  nor 
that  of  religious  indifferentism,  but  a  hypocritical  mask  for  a 
fanatical  love  of  heathenism  and  a  bitter  hatred  of  Christianity. 
This  appears  in  his  open  partiality  and  injustice  against 
the  Christians.  His  liberal  patronage  of  heathenism  was  in 
itself  an  injury  to  Christianity,  Nothing  gave  him  greater  joy 
than  an  apostasy,  and  he  held  out  the  temptation  of  splendid 
reward ;  thus  himself  employing  the  impure  means  of  prose- 
lyting, for  which  he  reproached  the  Christians.  Once  he  even 
advocated  conversion  by  violent  measures.  While  he  called 
heathtos  to  all  the  higher  offices,  and,  in  case  of  their  palpable 
disobedience,  infiicted  very  mild  punishment,  if  any  at  all,  the 
Christians  came  to  be  everywhere  disregarded,  and  their  com- 
plaints dismissed  from  the  tribunal  with  a  mocking  reference 
to  their  Master's  precept,  to  give  their  enemy  their  cloak  also 
with  their  coat,  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  his  blows.*    They 

'  Perhaps  there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  also  a  secret  fear  of  &e  name  of  Ohristi 
as  Warbnrton  (p.  86)  suggests ;  sinoe  the  Neo-Platonists  belieyed  in  the  mjsteriouf 
irirtae  of  names. 

*  'A0-«iB«ir,  9wfft$«iSy  ft^cM.  Their  religion  he  calls  a  ftmpta  or  kw6pom,  Comp 
Cp.  *!  (ap.  Heyler,  p.  190). 

■  'A^pontUritos  tirrtXiif.  *  Vatt  T.  89,  40. 
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were  removed  from  military  and  civil  oflBce,  deprived  of  all 
their  former  privileges,  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  compelled 
to  restore  without  indemnity  the  temple  property,  with  all 
their  own  improvements  on  it,  and  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  public  idolatry.  Upon  occasion  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  Arians  and  the  orthodox  at  Edessa,  Julian  confis- 
cated the  church  property  and  distributed  it  among  his  sol- 
diers, under  the  sarcastic  pretence  of  facilitating  the  Ohristians' 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  from  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  their  religion  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  23,  24), 
riches  might  exclude  them. 

Equally  unjust  and  tyrannical  was  the  law,  which  placed 
all  the  state  schools  under  the  direction  of  heathens,  and  pro- 
hibited the  Christians  teaching  the  sciences  and  the  arts.* 
Julian  would  thus  deny  Christian  youth  the  advantages  of 
education,  and  compel  them  either  to  sink  in  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  or  to  imbibe  with  the  study  of  the  classics  in  the 
heathen  schools  the  principles  of  idolatry.  In  his  view  the 
Hellenic  writings,  especially  the  works  of  the  poets,  were  not 
only  literary,  but  also  religious  documents  to  which  the 
heathens  had  an  exclusive  claim,  and  he  regarded  Christianity 
irreconcilable  with  genuine  human  culture.  The  Galileans, 
says  he  in  ridicule,  should  content  themselves  with  expounding 
Matthew  and  Luke  in  their  churches,  instead  of  profaning  the 
glorious  Greek  authors.  For  it  is  preposterous  and  ungrateful, 
that  they  should  study  the  writings  of  the  classics,  and  yet 
despise  the  gods,  whom  the  authors  ""revered ;  since  the  gods 
were  in  fact  the  authors  and  guides  of  the  minds  of  a  Homer, 
a  Hesiod,  a  Demosthenes,  a  Thucydides,  an  Isocrates,  and  a 
Lysias,  and  these  writers  consecrated  their  works  to  Mercury 

'  Gregory  of  Naz.,  Orat.  !▼.,  censures  the  emperor  bitterly  for  forbidding  the 
Christians  what  was  the  common  property  of  all  rational  men,  as  if  it  were  the  ex- 
dusiTe  poflseflsion  of  the  Greeks.  Even  the  heathen  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  xxii.  10, 
condemns  this  measure :  *^  Ulud  autem  erat  inclemens,  obrueudum  perenni  silentio, 
quod  aroebat  docere  magistros  rhetoricos  et  grammaticos,  ritus  Christian!  cultores.** 
Gibboo  is  equally  decided.  Directly,  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  only  to  teach, 
trat  indirectly  also  to  learn,  the  classical  literature ;  as  they  were  of  course  unwilling 
to  go  to  heathen  schools 
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or  the  muses.'  Hence  he  hated  especially  the  learned  chnrcL 
teachers,  Basil,  Gregory^rfJIfazianzcn,  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea^ 
who  applied  the  classical  culture  to  the  refutation  of  heathen- 
ism and  the  defence  of  Christianity.  To  evade  his  interdict, 
the  two  ApoUinaris  produced  with  all  haste  Christian  imita- 
tions of  Homer,  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Menander,  which  were 
considered  by  Sozomen  eqiial  to  the  originals,  but  soon  passed 
into  oblivion.  Gregory  also  wrote  the  tragedy  of  "The 
Suffering  Christ,"  and  several  hymns,  which  still  exist.  Thus 
these  fathers  bore  witness  to  the  indispensableness  of  classical 
literature  for  a  higher  Christian  education,  and  the  church  han 
ever  since  maintained  the.  same  view.* 

Julian  further  sought  to  promote  his  cause  by  literary 
assaults  upon  the  Christian  religion ;  himself  writing,  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  the 
Persian  campaign,  a  bitter  work  against  it,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section.* 

3.  To  the  same  hostile  design  against  Christianity  is  to 
be  referred  the  favor  of  Julian  to  its  old  hereditary  enemy, 
Judaism. 

The  emperor,  in  an  official  document,  affected  reverence 
for  that  ancient  popular  religion,  and  sympathy  with  its  ad< 
herents,  praised  their  firmness  under  misfortune,  and  con- 
demned their  oppressors.  He  exempted  the  Jews  from  bur- 
densome taxation,  and  encouraged  them  even  to  return  to  the 
holy  land  and  to  rebuild  the  temple  on  Moriah  in  its  original 
splendor.  He  appropriated  considerable  sums  to  this  object 
from  the  public  treasury,  intrusted  his  accomplished  minister 

>  Eplflt  42. 

*  Dr.  Baur  (L  c.  p.  42)  m^j'istly  ohargeB  the  fathen  with  the  oontradictioii  of 
making  use  of  the  classics  as  necessary  means  of  education,  and  yet  of  condemning 
heathenism  as  a  work  of  Satan.  But  this  was  only  the  one  mde,  which  has  its  element 
of  truth,  especially  as  applied  to  the  heathen  religion ;  while  on  the  other  side  they 
acknowledged,  with  Justin  M.,  Clement  and  Origen,  the  working  of  the  divine  Logoe 
in  the  Hellenic  philosophy  and  poetry  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  in- 
discriminate condemnation  of  classical  literature  dates  from  a  later  period,  from 

Gregory  L 

•  See  below,  §  9. 
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Aljpins  with  the  superviBion  of  the  bmldiog,  and  promised,  if 
he  should  return  yictorious  from  the  Peruan  war,  to  honoi 
Vith  his  own  presence  the  solemnities  of  reconsecration  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  worship.' 

His  real  purpose  in  this  imdertatdng  was  certainly  not  to 
advance  the  Jewish  religion;  lor  in  his  work  against  the 
Christians  he  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  ranks  Moses  and  Solomon  far  below  the  pagan 
lawgivers  and  philosophers.  His  object  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  was  rather,  in  the  first  place,  to  enhance  the 
splendor  of  his  reign,  and  thus  gratify  his  personal  vanity ;  and 
then  most  probably  to  put  to  shame  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  the  temple  (wUch,  however,  was 
actually  fulfilled  three  hundred  years  before  once  for  all),  to 
deprive  the  Christians  of  their  most  popular  argument  against 
the  Jews,  and  to  break  the  power  of  the  new  religion  in 
Jerusalem.' 

The  Jews  now  poured  from  east  and  west  into  the  holy 
city  of  their  fathers,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  they  had 
be^i  forbidden  to  visit,  and  entered  with  fanatical  zeal  upon 
the  great  national  religious  work,  in  hope  of  the  speedy  irrup- 
tion of  the  Messianic  reign  and  the  fiilfilment  of  all  the  proph* 
ecies.  Women,  we  are  told,  brought  their  costly  ornaments, 
turned  them  into  silver  shovels  and  spades,  and  carried  even 
the  earth  and  stones  of  the  holy  spot  in  their  silken  aprons. 
But  the  united  power  of  heathen  emperor  and  Jewish  nation, 
was  insufficient  to  restore  a  work  which  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  judgment  of  Ghxi.  Bepeated  attempts  at  the  building 
were  utterly  frustrated,  as  even  a  contemporary  heathen  his- 
torian of  conceded  credibility  relates,  by  fiery  eruptions  from 
subterranean  vaults;*  and,  perhaps,  as  Christian  writers  add, 

*  JoL  Epist  26,  which  is  addresMd  to  the  Jewa,  tnd  is  mentioned  also  by  Sozo 
men,  t.  22. 

*  Gibbon,  eh.  xxiii :  "  The  reetoration  of  the  Jewuh  temple  was  aeoretl  j  connected 
with  the  min  of  the  Ghriatian  church.** 

*  Jolian  himself  seems  to  admit  the  failure  of  the  woric,  bnt,  more  pmdentlj,  is 
■lent  as  to  the  cause,  in  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  or  oration,  p.  290,  ed.  Spanh.,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  passage.     He  here  asks :  Tl  wpi  rov  vfA 

I  tiirfiwffi,  rov  vap  aineSt,  rpirow  &»arpavcrros,  iy9tpofi4t^v  9c  oM  yw :  "  What  wiU 
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by  a  violent  whirlwind,  lightning,  earthquake,  and  miraculoua 
signs,  especially  a  luminoas  cross,  in  the  heavens,'  so  that  the 

they  [i.  «s.,  the  Jewish  prophets]  say  of  their  own  temple,  which  has  been  three  Hnui 
destroyed,  and  is  not  even  now  restored  ?"  '*  This  I  have  said  (he  continues)  with 
no  wish  to  reproach  them,  for  I  myself,  at  so  late  a  day,  had  intended  to  rebuild  it 
for  the  honor  of  him  who  was  worshipped  there.**  He  probably  a&w  in  the  event 
a  sign  of  the  divine  displeasure  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  or  an  accidental 
misfortune,  but  intended,  after  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  to  attempt  the 
work  anew.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  threefold  destruction  of 
the  temple  here  spoken  of  refers  to  Julianas  own  reign.  He  may  have  meant,  and 
probably  did  mean,  the  destruction  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  destruction  by  the 
Romans ;  and  as  to  the  third  destruction,  it  may  be  a  mere  exaggeration,  or  may 
refer  to  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus,  or  to  his  own  reign.  (Ck>mp. 
Warburton  and  Lardner  on  this  point.)  The  impartial  Ammianus-Harcellinus,  him- 
self a  professed  pagan,  a  friend  of  Julian  and  his  companion  In  arms,  tells  us  more 
particularly,  lib.  zxiii  1,  that  Julian,  being  desirous  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
his  reign  by  some  great  work,  resolved  to  rebuild  at  vast  expense  the  magnificent 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  committed  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise  to  Alypius  at 
Antioch,  and  then  continues :  **  Quum  itaque  rei  fortiter  instaret  Alypius,  juvaretque 
provinciae  rector,  metuendi  globi  fiammarum  prope  fundamenta  crebris  assultibua 
erumpentes  fecere  locum  exustis  aliquoties  operantibus  inaccessum ;  hocque  modo 
elemento  destlnatius  repellente,  cessavit  inceptum."  (*^  Alypius,  therefore,  set  him* 
self  vigorously  to  the  work,  and  was  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  when 
fearful  balls  of  fire  broke  out  near  the  foundations,  and  continued  their  attacks  until 
they  made  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  workmen,  after  repeated  scorchings;  and 
thus,  the  fierce  element  obstinately  repelling  them,  he  gave  up  his  attempt") 
Michaelis,  Lardner  (who,  however,  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  whole  story),  Gibbon, 
Guizot,  Milman  (note  on  Gibbon),  Gieseler,  and  others,  endeavor  to  explain  this  as  a 
natural  phenomenon,  resulting  from  the  bituminous  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  sub- 
terranean vaults  and  reservoirs  of  the  temple  hill,  of  which  Josephus  and  Tadtuj 
«^>eak.  When  Herod,  in  building  the  temple,  wished  to  penetrate  into  the  tomb  of 
David,  to  obtain  its  treasures,  fire  likewise  broke  out  and  consumed  the  workmen, 
according  to  Joseph.  Antiqu.  Jud.  xvi.  7,  §  1.  But  when  Titus  undermined  th<» 
temple,  A.D.  '!rO,  when  Hadrian  built  there  the  JSlia  Capitollna,  in  136,  and  when 
Omar  built  a  Turkish  mosque  in  644,  no  such  destructive  phenomena  occurred  as  far 
as  we  know.  We  must  therefore  believe,  that  Providence  itself,  by  these  natural 
causes,  prevented  the  rebuilding  of  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Jews. 

'  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Philoetorgius,  Rufinus, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom ;  all  of  whom  regard  the  event  as  supernatural,  although  they 
differ  somewhat  in  detail.  Theodoret  speaks  first  of  a  violent  whirlwind,  which 
scattered  about  vast  quantities  of  lime,  sand,  and  other  building  materials,  and  waa 
followed  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  Socrates  mentions  fire  from  hearen^ 
which  melted  the  workmen's  tools,  spades,  axes,  and  saws ;  both  add  an  earthquake, 
which  threw  up  the  stones  of  the  old  foundations,  filled  up  the  excavation,  and,  as 
Rufinus  has  it,  threw  down  the  neighboring  buildings.  At  length  a  calm  suoceedeo 
ttie  commotion,  and  according  to  Gregory  a  luminous  cross  surrounded  by  a  drde 
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workmen  either  perished  in  the  flames,  or  fled  from  the  devoted 
spot  in  terror  and  despair.  Thus,  instead  of  depriving  the 
Christians  of  a  support  of  their  faith,  Julian  only  famished 
them  a  new  argument  in  the  ruins  of  this  fruitless  labor. 

The  providential  frustration  of  this  project  is  a  symbol  of 
die  wh€>le  reign  of  Julian,  which  soon  afterward  sank  into  an 
early  grave.  As  Osdsar  he  had  conquered  the  barbarian 
enemies  of  the  Koman  empire  in  the  West ;  and  now  he  pro- 
posed, as  ruler  of  the  world,  to  humble  its  enemies  in  the 
East,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Persia  to  win  the  renown  of  a 
second  Alexander.  ETe  proudly  rejected  all  proposals  of 
peace ;  crossed  the  Tigris  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty-five 
thousand  men,  after  wintering  in  Antioch,  and  after  solemn 
consultation  of  the  oracle;  took  several  fortified  towns  in 
Mesopotamia;  exposed  himself  to  every  hardship  and  peril 
of  war;  restored  at  the  same  time,  wherever  he  could,  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods ;  but  brought  the  army  into 
a  most  critical  position,  and,  in  an  unimportant  nocturnal 
skirmish,  received  from  a  hostile  arrow  a  mortal  wound.  He 
died  soon  after,  on  the  27th  of  June,  363,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  life ;  according  to  heathen  testimony,  in  the  proud 
repose  and  dignity  of  a  Stoic  philosopher,  conversing  of  the 
glory  of  the  soul  (the  inmiortality  of  which,  however,  he  con 

•ppeared  in  the  sky,  naj,  crosBes  were  impressed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  penoni 
present,  which  were  shining  by  night  (Ruflnus),  and  would  not  wash  out  (Socrates). 
Of  these  writere  however,  Gregory  alone  is  strictly  a  contemporary  witness,  relating 
the  erent  in  the  year  of  its  occurrence,  868,  and  that  with  the  assurance  that  eren 
the  heathens  did  not  call  it  in  question.  (Ont.  it.  p.  110-118).  Next  to  him  come 
Ambrose,  and  Chrysoetom,  who  speaks  of  this  event  several  times.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  church  historians,  and  Warburton,  Mosheim,  Schrockh,  Xeander,  Guericke, 
KuttsL,  Newman,  Robertson,  and  others,  of  the  Protestant,  vindicate  the  miraculous, 
or  at  least  providential,  character  of  the  remarkable  event  Comp.  also  J.  H.  New- 
man (since  gone  over  to  Romanism) :  "  Essay  on  the  Mirades  recorded  in  ecdesiastioal 
history,**  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  Tractarian  translation  of  Fleury*s  Eccles.  Hist  from 
881-400  (Oxford,  1642)  I.  p.  dxxv.-clxxxv.  Warburton  and  Newman  defend  even 
the  otMses,  and  refer  to  similar  cases,  for  instance  one  in  England  in  1610,  where 
marks  of  a  crom  of  a  phosphoric  nature  and  resembling  meteoric  phenomena  ap* 
peared  in  connection  with  lightning  and  produced  by  electricity.  In  Julian's  ease 
they  assumed  that  the  immediate  cause  which  set  all  these  various  physical  agents  in 
notion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom«  was  snperaaturaL 
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Bidered  at  best  an  uncertain  opinion) ;  *  but  according  to  iatei 
and  somewhat  doubtful  ObriBtian  accounts,  with  the  hopeless 
exclamation :  *'  Galilean^ thou  hast  conquered ! "  *  The  parting 
address  to  his  friends,  which  Ammianus  puts  into  his  moutli, 
is  altogether  characteristic.  It  reminds  one  of  the  last  hours 
of  Socrates,  without  the  natural  simplicity  of  the  original,  and 
with  a  strong  admixture  of  self-complacence  and  theatrical 
affectation.  His  body  was  taken,  at  his  own  direction,  to 
Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  he  hated 
more  than  any  other  apostle,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to 
him  there,  with  a  simple  inscription,  which  calls  him  a  good 
ruler  and  a  brave  warrior,  but  says  notiiing  of  his  religion. 

So  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  prince,  who  darkened  his 
brilliant  military,  executive,  and  literary  talents,  and  a  rare 
energy,  by  fanatical  zeal  for  a  false  religion  and  opposition  to 
the  true;  perverted  them  to  a  useless  and  wicked  end;  and 
earned,  instead  of  immortal  honor,  the  shame  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful apostate.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  probably  have 
plunged  the  empire  into  the  sad  distraction  of  a  religious  civil 
war.  The  Christians  were  generally  expecting  a  bloody  per- 
secution in  case  of  his  successful  return  from  the  Persian  war. 
We  need,  tEerefore,  the  less  wonder  that  they  abhorred  his 
memory.  At  Antioch  they  celebrated  his  death  by  festal 
dancings  in  the  churches  and  theatres.'  Even  the  celebrated 
divine   and   orator, ,  Gregory  Nazianzen,   compared   him   to 

*  Ammianus,  L  xxy.  8.  He  was  himself  in  the  campaign,  and  senred  in  the 
body  guard  of  the  emperor ;  thus  having  the  best  opportunity  for  obserration. 

'  Sozomen,  vi.  2 ;  Theodoret,  iii.  25  (NeW«ci|vaf  rciAi\arc) ;  then,  somewhat  dif- 
fering, Philostoigius,  viL  16.  Gregciry  Nazianzen,  on  the  contrary,  who  elsewhere 
presents  Julian  in  the  worst  light,  kiiows  nothing  of  this  exclamation,  to  which  one 
may  apply  the  Italian  maxim :  **  Se  non  h  vero,  6  ben  trovato.'*  The  above-named 
historians  mention  also  other  incidents  of  the  death,  not  very  credible ;  e.  g.  that  he 
threw  toward  heaven  a  handful  of  blood  from  his  wound ;  that  he  blasphemed  the 
heathen  gods ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him,  &c.  Sozomen  quotes  also  the  ground- 
less assertion  of  Libanius,  that  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  not  by  a  Persian,  but 
by  a  Christian,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  add,  that  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  who  had 
done  this  "  noble  deed  for  God  and  his  religion  '*  (8i&  dthp  ical  ^frti^KfloM  ^r  iir^tatv)  I 
This  is,  solar  as  I  know, the  first  instance,  within  the  Christian  church,  cf  the  vindf 
cation  of  tyrannicide  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 

•  Theodor.  H.  B  iU  27. 
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Pharaoh,  Ahab,  and  Nebuchadnezzar.*  It  has  bee  i  reserved 
for  the  more  impartial  historiography  of  modern  times  to  do 
justice  to  his  nobler  qualities,  and  to  endeavor  to  excuse,  or  at 
least  to  account  for  his  utterly  false  position  toward  Chris- 
tianity, by  his  perverted  education,  the  despotism  of  his  pre- 
decessor,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  church  in  his  day. 

With  Julian  himself  fell  also  his  artificial,  galvanized 
heathenism,  ^^  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  nc 
wreck  behind,"  save  the  great  doctrine,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
Bwim  against  the  stream  of  history  or  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  he^en  philosophers  and  soothsayers,  who 
had  basked  in  his  favor,  fell  back  into  obscurity.  In  the  dis- 
persion of  their  dream  they  found  no  comfort  from  their 
superstition.  libanius  charges  the  guilt  upon  his  own  gods, 
who  suffered  Constantius  to  reign  twenty  years,  and  JuUan 
hardly  twenty  months.  But  the  Christians  could  learn  from 
it,  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  that  the  church  had  far  more  to  fear  from  enemies 
within,  than  from  without. 

§  5.    From  J(man  to  Theodoaiue.    a.d.  863-392. 

L  The  heat?ien  sources  here,  besides  Ammianos  MaroelUnos  (who  unfor- 
tonately  breaks  off  at  the  death  of  Yalens),  Zosimas  and  £anapia<9 
(who  are  very  partial),  are :  Libaniub  :  'Ynip  rwy  Irpwy,  or  Oratio  pro 
templis  (first  complete  ed.  by  L.  de  Biimer,  in  Novns  Patnun  Graec. 
iaeo.  iy.  delectas,  Par.  1842).  Sthmaohus  :  Epist  x.  61  (ed.  Parens, 
Frcf.  1642).  On  the  ChrUtian  aide:  Ambbosb:  Epist.  xvii.  and  zviii. 
ad  Valentinian.  IL  Pbubxhtiub  :  Adv.  Symmachum.  Auousrm :  De 
ciritate  Dei,  1.  v.  o.  24-26  (on  the  emperors  from  Jovinian  to  Theodosins, 
especially  the  latter,  whom  he  greatly  glorifies).  Soob.  :  1.  iii.  c  22 
aqq.  Sozom.:  1.  vi.  a  8  sqq.  Theodob.:  L  It.  c.  1  sqq.  Ood. 
Thxodos.  :  L  ix.-zrL 

*  The  Christian  poet,  Prudentius,  forms  an  exception,  in  his  well  Imown  <iii*  m 
timate  of  Julian  (Apotheos.  460  sqq.),  which  Gibbon  also  cites : 

**  Ductor  fortisumus  armis ; 
Conditor  et  legom  celeberrimus ;  ore  manuqne 
Consultor  patriae ;  sed  non  consultor  habendae 
Reli^onis;  amans  tercentiim  millia  Diviim. 
Perfidns  ffle  Deo,  sed  non  et  perfidns  orbL" 


f 
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II.  De  la  Blbtbbie:  HUtoire  de  Pemperear  Joyien.  ^msterd.  1740,  t 
vols.  Gibbon  :  chap.  zxY-xzviiL  Sohbooxh  :  vii.  p.  218  sqq.  Stufv- 
KSN :  De  Theodosii  M.  in  rem  chriBtianam  meritis.  Lugd.  Batav.  1828 

From  this  time  heathenism  approached,  with  slow  but 
steady  step,  its  inevitable  dissolution,  until  it  found  an  inglo- 
rious grave  amid  the  storms  of  the  great  migration  and  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  Csesars,  and  in  its  death  proclaimed 
the  victory  of  Christianity.  Emperors,  bishops,  and  monks 
committed  indeed  manifold  injustice  in  destroying  temples  and 
confiscating  property ;  but  that  injustice  was  nothing  compared 
with  the  bloody  persecution  of  Christiimity  for  three  hundred 
years.  The  heathenism  of  ancient  Oreece  and  Kome  died  of 
internal  decay,  which  no  human  power  could  prevent. 

After  Julian,  the  succession  of  Christian  emperors  continued 
unbroken.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which  was  also  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Constantinian  family,  the  general  Jovian,  a 
Christian  (363-^64),  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  army.  He 
concluded  with  the  Persians  a  disadvantageoiis  but  necessary 
peace,  replaced  the  cross  in  the  labarum,  and  restored  to  the 
church  her  privileges,  but,  beyond  this,  declared  universal 
toleration  in  the  spirit  of  Constantine.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, this  was  plainly  the  wisest  policy.  Like  Constantine, 
also,  he  abstained  from  all  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  church,  though  for  himself  holding  the  Nicene  faith  and 
warmly  favorable  to  Athanasius.  He  died  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  brief  reign  of  eight  months.  Augustin 
says,  God  took  him  away  sooner  than  Julian,  that  no  emperor 
might  become  a  Christian  for  the  sake  of  Constantine's  good 
fortune,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  eternal  life. 

His  successor,  Valentinian  I.  (died  375),  though  generallj 
mclined  to  despotic  measures,  declared  likewise  for  the  policy 
of  religious  freedom,*  and,  though  personally  an  adherent  of 
the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  kept  aloof  from  the  doctrinal  controver- 
sies ;  while  his  brother  and  co-emperor,  Valkns,  who  reigned 

*  Cod.  Theodos.  I.  ix.  tit.  16,  L  9  (of  the  year  Zll) :  Testes  Btmt  leges  a  me  in 
exordio  imperii  mei  datae,  quibos  unieuiqtie^  guod  animo  imbibiasety  eoUndi  libera 
faeylUu  tributa  est    This  is  confirmed  by  Ammian.  Mare.  1.  xzx.  c.  9. 
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in  the  East  till  378,  favored  the  ArianB  and  pei*8eciited  the 
Catholics.  Both,  however,  prohibited  bloody  sacrifices '  and 
divination.  Maximin,  the  representative  of  Yalentinian  at 
Borne,  proceeded  with  savage  cnieltj  against  all  who  were 
foand  gnilty  of  the  crime  of  magic,  especially  the  Boman 
aristocracy.  Soothsayers  were  burnt  alive,  while  their  meaner 
accomplices  were  beaten  to  death  by  straps  loaded  with  lead. 
In  almost  every  case  recorded  the  magical  arts  can  be  traced 
to  pagan  religions  usages. 

Under  this  reign  heathenism  was  for  the  first  time  officially 
designated  Bsjpagant^mtiSj  that  is,  peasant-religion ;  because  it 
had  almost  entirely  die^  out  in  the  cities,  and  maintained  only 
a  decrepit  and  obscure  existence  in  retired  villages.*  What  an 
inversion  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  second  century,  when 
Celsus  contemptuously  called  Obristianity  a  religion  of  me- 
chanics and  slaves  I  Of  course  large  exceptions  must  in  both 
cases  be  made.  Especially  in  Borne,  many  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  faniilies  for  a  long  time  still  adhered  to  the 
heathen  tradition,  and  the  city  appears  to  have  preserved  nntU 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  a  hundred  and  fifty-two 
temples  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  smaller  chapels  and 
altars  of  patron  deities.*  But  advocates  of  the  old  religion — a 
Themistius,  a  Libanius,  and  a  Symmachus — limited  themselves 
to  the  claim  of  toleration,  and  thus,  in  their  oppressed  oondi- 
tion,  became,  as  formerly  the  Christians  were,  and  as  the  per- 
secuted sects  in  the  Catholic  church  and  the  Protestant  state 
diurches  since  have  been,  advocates  of  religious  freedom. 

The  same  toleration  continued  under  Gratian,  son  and 

*  Libaniofl,  L  o.  (ed  Reiske,  it  168) :  rh  bUtv  UpM — UvX^  wapk  roTw  adcX^fir, 
ijjC  ov  rh  Ki$atmr6p,    No  SQch  Uw,  howerer,  hu  oome  down  to  na. 

*  The  word  poffomi  (from  pagta),  properly  YiUagera,  peanntry,  then  equiyalent 
to  mde,  simple,  ignorant,  IMtjis^  ^i^Pp^^^  first  oocara  in  the  religious  sense  in  a  law 
of  Valentinian,  of  368  (Ck>d.  Theodos.  1.  xvi.  tit  2,  L  18),  and  came  into  general  use 
vnder  Theodomus,  instead  of  the  earlier  terms :  ffentes^  geniUet^  nations,  Graeeiy 
nUicres  timvlaerorum,  etc.  The  English  heathen  and  heatheniem  (from  heath),  and 
the  German  Seiden  and  Seidenthmm  (from  I{eide)^htLYe  a  similar  meaning,  and  are  prob- 
ably imitations  of  the  Latin  poffaniemua  in  its  later  usage. 

*  Aceordmg  to  the  Dcscriptiones  Urbis  of  Publicus  Victor  and  Sextus  Rofm 
FesCoa,  iHiidi  cannot  have  been  composed  before,  nor  long  after,  the  reign  of  V»- 
lenliiiiaD.    Oomp.  Beugnot,  L  c.  L  266,  and  Robertson,  Lap.  260. 
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successor  of  Valentinian  (8Y5-883).  After  a  time,  however, 
nnder  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  this  emperoi 
went  a  step  further.  He  laid  aside  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Pontifex  Mdximus^  confiscated  the  temple  property,  abolished 
most  of  the  privileges  of  the  priests  and  vestal  virgins,  and 
withdrew,  at  least  in  part,  the  appropriation  from  the  public 
treasury  for  their  support.*  By  this  step  heathenism  became, 
like  Christianity  before  Constantino  and  now  in  the  American 
republic,  dependent  on  the  voluntary  system,  while,  imlike 
Christianity,  it  had  no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  no  energy  of  self- 
preservation.  The  withdrawal  of  the  public  support  cut  its 
lifestring,  and  left  it  still  to. exist  for  a  time  by  vis  inertiae 
f,.  alone.    Gratian  also,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  heathen 

*  partyj  removed  in  382  the  statue  and  the  altar  of  Victoria,  the 

goddess  of  victory,  in  the  senate  building  at  Borne,  where  once 
the  senators  used  to  take  their  oath,  scatter  incense,  and  ofiTer 
sacrifice;  though  he  was  obliged  still  to  tolerate  there  the 
elsewhere  forbidden  sacrifices  and  the  public  support  of  some 
heathen  festivities.  Inspired  by  Ambrose  with  great  zeal  for 
the  Catholic  faith,  he  refused  freedom  to  heretics,  and  prohib- 
ited the  public  assemblies  of  the  Eunomians,  Photinians,  and 
Manichaeans. 

His  brother,  Valentinian  H.  (383-392),  rejected  the  re- 
newed petition  of  the  Eomans  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
of  Victoria  (384).  The  eloquent  and  truly  venerable  prefect 
Symmachus,  who,  as  prince^  seruUus  and  first  porUifex  in 
Rome,  was  now  the  spokesman  of  the  heathen  party,  prayed 
the  emperor  in  a  dignified  and  elegant  address,  but  in  the  tone 
of  apologetic  diffidence,  to  make  a  distinction  between  his 
private  religion  and  the  rdigio  urbisj  to  respect  the  authority 
of  antiquity  and  the  rights  of  the  venerable  city,  which  had  at- 
tained the  dominion  of  the  world  under  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  But  Ambrose  of  Milan  represented  to  the  emperor,  in 
the  firm  tone  of  episcopal  dignity  and  conscious  success,  that 
the  granting  of  the  petition  would  be  a  sanctioning  of  heathen* 
ism  and  a  renunciation  of  his  Christian  convictions ;  denied, 

^  God.  Theos.  xil  1,  76 ;  xtL  10,  Sa    Symmach.  Ep.  x.  61.    AmbroM,  Sp.  z?IL 
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that  the  greatness  of  Borne  was  dae  to  idolatry,  to  which  in- 
deed her  subjugated  enemies  were  likewise  addicted ;  and  con 
trasted  the  power  of  Christianity,  which  had  greatly  increased 
under  persecution  and  had  produced  whole  hosts  of  consecrated 
Yirgins  and  ascetics,  with  the  weakness  of  heathenism,  which, 
with  all  its  privileges,  could  hardly  maintain  the  number  of  its 
seven  vestals,  and  could  show  no  works  of  benevolence  and 
mercy  for  the  oppressed.  The  same  petition  was  renewed  in 
389  to  Theodosius,  but  again  through  the  influence  of  Ambrose 
rejected.  The  last  national  sanctuary  of  the  Bomans  had  hope- 
lessly fallen.  The  triumph,  which  the  heathen  party  gained 
under  the  usurper  Eugenius  (392-394),  lasted  but  a  eouple  of 
years ;  and  after  his  defeat  by  Theodosius,  six  hundred  of  the 
most  distinguished  patrician  families,  the  Annii,  Probi,  Anicii, 
Olybii,  Paulini,  Bassi,  Gracchi,  &c.,  are  said  by  Prudentius  to 
have  gone  over  at  once  to  the  Christian  religion. 

§  6.    Theodosius  the  Oreat  and  his  Successors.    k.D.  392-550. 

J.  H.  Stuffkxn  :  Diss,  de  Tbeod.  M.  in  rem.  cbrist.  mentis.    Leyden,  1828. 
M.  FiIchieb:  Histoire  de  Theodose  le  Grand.    Par.  1860. 

The  final  suppression  of  heathenism  is  usually,  though  not 
quite  justly,  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  L,  who,  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  his  victories  over  the  Goths,  his 
wise  l^islation,  and  other  services  to  the  empire,  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Great,  and  deserves,  for  his  personal  virtues,  to  be 
counted  among  the  best  emperors  of  Home.'  A  native  of  Spain, 
Bon  of  a  very  worthy  general  of  the  same  name,  he  was  called  by 
Gratian  to  be  co-emperor  in  the  East  in  a  time  of  great  dan- 
ger from  the  threatening  barbarians  (379),  and  after  the  death  of 
Yalentinian,  he  rose  to  the  head  of  the  empire  (392-395).  He 
labored  for  the  unity  of  the  state  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  He  was  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Nicene  ortho- 
dozy,  procured  it  the  victory  at  the  second  ecumenical  council 
(381),  gave  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  state  religion,  and  issued 
a  series  of  rigid  laws  against  aU  heretics  and  schismatics.  In 
his  treatment  of  heathenism,  for  a  time  he  only  enforced  the 

'  Gibbon  gi^PB  a  tbtj  faTonble  estimate  of  his  diaraetery  and  Jostlj  cbai^ges  the 
heathen  Zodmns  with  gross  pr^udice  against  Theodosios.  Sdiiosser  and  Milmac 
abo  extol  hun. 
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existing  prohibition  of  sacrifice  for  purposes  of  magic  and  div- 
ination (385)^  but  gradually  extended  it  to  the  whole  sacrificial 
*  worship.  In  the  year  391  he  prohibited,  under  heavy  fine,  the 
visiting  of  a  heathen  temple  for  a  religious  pur]>ose ;  in  the  tbl 
lowing  year,  even  the  private  performance  of  libations  and  other 
pagan  rites.  The  practice  of  idolatry  was  therefore  henceforth 
a  political  offence,  as  Constantius  had  already,  though  prema- 
turely, declared  it  to  be,  and  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
penalties.* 

Yet  Theodosius  by  no  means  pressed  the  execution  of  these 
laws  in  places  where  the  heathen  party  retained  considerable 
strength ;  he  did  not  exclude  heathens  from  public  office,  and 
allowed  them  at  least  full  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  His 
countryman,  the  Christian  poet  PrndentioB,  states  with  appro- 
bation, that  in  the  distribution  of  the  secular  offices,  he  looked 
not  at  religion,  but  at  merit  and  talent,  and  raised  the  heathen 
Symmachus  to  the  dignity  of  consuL'  The  emperor  likewise 
appointed  the  heathen  rhetorician,  Themistius,  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  even  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son  Arcadius.  He  acknowledged  personal  friendship  toward 
libaniuB,  who  addressed  to  him  his  celebrated  plea  for  the 
temples  in  384  or  890 ;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ac- 
tually delivered  it  in  the  imperial  presence.  In  short  this 
emperor  stood  in  such  favor  with  the  heathens,  that  after  his 
death  he  was  enrolled  by  the  senate,  according  to  ancient  cns- 
tom,  among  the  gods.* 

Theodosius  issued  no  law  for  the  destruction  of  temples. 

*  Cod.  TheoB.  rvi  10,  12. 

'  Prudent  in  STmmachum  (written  A.D.  408),  L  L  ▼.  617  aqq.; 
"  Denique  pro  meritia  terrestribus  aeqna  rependens 
Mnnera  aacricolis  summos  impertit  honores 
Dux  bonus,  et  certare  sinit  cum  laude  suomm, 
Neo  pago  implicitoe  [i.  e.  paganos,  heathen]  per  debita  cnlmina  mundl 
Ire  Tiros  prohlbet:  quoniam  coelestia  nunquam 
Terrenis  solitum  per  iter  gradientibus  obstant. 
Ipse  ma^stratum  tibi  consulis,  ipse  tribunal 
Contulit'* 

*  Claudian,  who  at  this  period  roused  pagan  poetry  from  its  long  sleep  and  de 
rived  his  inspiration  from  the  glory  of  Theodosius  and  his  family,  represents  hif 
diMith  as  an  ascension  to  the  Rods.    De  tertio  consulatu  Honorii,  ▼.  162  sqa. 
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He  only  continned  Gratian's  policy  of  oonfificating  the  temple 
property  and  withdrawing  entirely  the  public  contribution  to 
the  support  of  idolatry.  But  in  many  places,  especially  in  the 
East,  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks  and  the  Christian  populace 
broke  out  in  a  rage  for  destruction,  which  Libanius  bitterly 
laments.  He  calls  these  iconoclastic  monks  ^^men  in  black 
clothes,  as  voracious  as  elephants,  and  insatiably  thirsty,  but 
concealing  their  sensuality  under  an  artificial  paleness/'  The  be 
lief  of  the  Christians,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  living  beings, 
demons,*  and  dwelt  in  the  temples,  was  the  leading  influence 
here,  and  overshadowed  all  artistic  and  archseological  consider- 
ations. In  Alexandria,  a  chief  seat  of  the  Neo-Platonic  mysti- 
cism, there  arose,  at  the  instigation  of  the  violent  and  unspiritual 
bishop  TheophiluB,*  a  bloody  conflict  between  heathens  and 
Christians,  in  which  the  colossal  statue  and  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Serapis,  next  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  in 
Rome  the  proudest  monument  of  heathen  architecture,*  was 
destroyed,  without  verifying  the  current  expectation  that  upon 
its  destruction  the  heavens  would  fall  (391).  The  power  of 
superstition  once  broken  by  this  decisive  blow,  the  other  tem- 
ples in  Egypt  soon  met  a  similar  fate ;  though  the  eloquent 
ruins  of  the  works  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
Eoman  emperors  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  still  stand  and  cast 
their  twilight  into  the  mysterious  darkness  of  antiquity.  Mar- 
cellus,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
band  of  soldiers  and.  gladiators,  proceeded  with  the  same  zeal 
against  the  monuments  and  vital  centres  of  heathen  worship  in 
his  diocese,  but  was  burnt  alive  for  it  by  the  enraged  heathens, 
who  went  unpxmished  for  the  murder.    In  Gaul,  8t.  Martin  of 

'  Ambrose,  Resp.  id  Symmacbum :  **  Dii  enim  gentium  daemonia,  ut  Scriptora 
dooet"  Comp.  Pa.  zcvi  6,  Septnag. :  nirrct  ol  ^to\  r&¥  idvw  9aifi6yta.  On  this 
prmciple  espedany  St  Martin  of  Tonrs  proceeded  in  bis  zeal  against  tbe  idol  temples 
of  GftnL  He  asserted  tbat  the  devil  himself  frequently  assumed  the  viable  form  of 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  of  Minerva  and  Venus,  to  protect  their  rinlcing  sanctuaries. 
See  Sdpift.  Severus :  Vito  B.  Martini,  c  4  and  6. 

*  Oibbon  styles  him,  unfortunately  not  without  reason,  "  a  bold,  bad  man,  whoM 
hands  were  alternately  polluted  with  gold  and  with  blood.** 

'  See  an  extended  description  of  the  Serapeion  in  Gibbon,  and  especially  in  MO* 
man  *.  Hist,  of  Christianity,  Ac.,  book  iii.  c.  8  (p.  877  sqq.  N.  YoA  ed.). 
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Tours,  between  the  years  875  and  400,  destroyed  a  multitude 
of  templee  and  images,  and  built  churches  and  cloisters  in  their 
stead. 

But  we  also  hear  important  protests  from  the  church  against 
this  pious  vandalism.  Says  Chrysostom  at  Antioch  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  in  his  beautiful  tract  on  the  martyr  Baby 
las :  '^  Christians  are  not  to  destroy  error  by  force  and  violence, 
but  should  work  the  salvation  of  men  by  persuasion,  instruc- 
tion, and  love."  In  the  same  spirit  says  Augustin,  though  not 
quite  consistently:  ^^Let  us  first  obliterate  the  idols  in  the 
hearts  of  the  heathen,  and  once  they  become  Christians  they 
will  either  themselves  invite  us  to  the  execution  of  so  good  a 
work  [the  destruction  of  the  idols],  or  anticipate  us  in  it.  Kow 
we  must  pray  for  them,  and  not  exasperate  them."  Yet  he 
commended  the  severe  laws  of  the  emperors  against  idolatry. 

In  the  west  the  work  of  destruction  was  not  systematically 
carried  on,  and  the  many  ruined  temples  of  Greece  and  Italy 
at  this  day  prove  that  even  then  reason  and  taste  sometimes 
prevailed  over  the  rude  caprice  of  fanaticism,  and  that  the 
maxim.  It  is  easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up,  has  its 
exceptions. 

With  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  empire  again  fell  into 
two  parts,  which  were  never  afterward  reimited.  The  weak 
sons  and  successors  of  this  prince,  Abcadius  in  the  east  (395- 
408)  and  Hoxonms  in  the  west  (395-423),  and  likewise  Theo- 
dosius II.,  or  the  younger  (son  of  Arcadius,  408-450),  and 
Yalentiniak  III.  (423-455),  repeated  and  in  some  cases  added 
to  the  laws  of  the  previous  reign  against  the  heathen.  In  the 
year  408,  Honorius  even  issued  an  edict  excluding  heathens 
from  civil  and  military  office ;  *  and  in  428  appeared  another 

*  Ck)d.  Theodos.  xvi.  6,  42 :  **  Eos  qui  Cfttholicae  sectae  sunt  inimici,  intra  paUt- 
tium  militare  prohibemus.  Nulliis  nobis  sit  aliqua  ratione  co^jonctos,  qui  a  nobis 
fide  et  religione  discordat.**  According  to  the  somewhat  doubtful  but  usuaUy  ad- 
mitted testimony  of  Zosimus,  1.  t.  o.  46,  this  edict  was  revoked,  in  consequence  of 
the  threatened  resignation  of  a  pagan  general,  Generid,  whom  Honorius  could  not 
dispense  with.  But  Theodosius  issued  similar  laws  in  the  east  from  410  to  489.  See 
Gibbon,  Milman,  Schrockh,  and  Neander,  1.  c.  The  latter  erroneoualj  places  the 
edict  of  TTonorius  in  the  year  416,  instead  of  408. 
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edict,  Trhich  questioned  the  existence  of  heathens.'  Bnt  in  the 
first  place,  such  laws,  in  the  then  critical  condition  of  the  em« 
pire  amidst  the  oonfiision  of  the  great  migration,  especially  in  ^ 
the  West,  could  be  but  imperfectly  enforced ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  the  fireqnent  repetition  of  them  itself  proves  that 
heathenism  still  had  its  votaries.  This  fact  is  witnessed  also 
by  various  heathen  writers.  Zosimus  wrote  his  ^'  New  History,'^ 
down  to  the  year  410,  under  the  reign  and  at  the  court  of  the 
younger  Theodosius  (appearing  in  the  high  office  of  oome%  and 
advocatus fisciy  as  he  styles  himself),  in  bitter  prejudice  against 
the  Christian  emperors.  In  many  places  the  Christians,  in 
their  work  of  demolishing  the  idols,  were  murdered  by  the  in- 
furiated pagans. 

Meantime,  however,  there  was  cruelty  also  on  the  Christian 
side.  One  of  the  last  instances  of  it  was  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  Hypatia.  This  lady,  a  teacher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philoso- 
phy in  Alexandria,  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  her  intelli« 
gence,  her  learning,  and  her  virtue,  and  esteemed  both  by 
Christians  and  by  heathens,  was  seized  in  the  open  street  by 
the  Christian  populace  and  fanatical  monks,  perhaps  not  with- 
out the  connivance  of  the  violent  bishop  Cyril,  thrust  out  from 
her  carriage,  dragged  to  the  cathedral,  completely  stripped, 
barbarously  murdered  with  shells  before  the  altar,  and  then  torn 
to  pieces  and  burnt,  a.d.  415.'  Socrates,  who  relates  this, 
adds :  ^^  It  brought  great  censure  both  on  Cyril  and  on  the 
Alexandrian  church." 

§  7.     Ths  Dovmfall  of  HeaiheniBm. 

The  final  dissolution  of  heathenism  in  the  eastern  empire 
may  be  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.    In  the 

*  Theodos.  IL,  in  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  10,  22 :  "  Faganoe,  qui  sapersont,  ^immm- 
ipuan,  jam  nuiloi  esse  eredamus,  promulgatarum  legum  Jamdudum  praescripto  com- 
peaeani.'*  But  betwaen  821  and  426  appeared  no  leas  than  eight  laws  against  ^km- 
tSBj  to  heaiheniam ;  showing  that  many  nominal  Christians  changed  their  rdigion 
aooording  to  dremnstancea. 

' ,  *  Socrat  vii.  16  (who  considers  Cjril  guilty) ;  the  letters  of  Synesiafl,  a  pnpil  of 
Hypatia ;  and  Fhilostorg.  yiil  9.     Gomp.  also  Schrockh,  Tit  45  sqq.  and  Wema- 
dorf :  De  Hypatia,  philoaopha  Alex.  diss.  !▼.  Yiteb.  1748.   The  "  Hypatia**  of  Ghariea 
Kingsley  is  a  historical  didactio  romance,  with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Pnseyite 
OTwvaloaikm  of  patristio  Chrisdanity. 
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year  435  Theodosins  IL  commanded  the  temples  to  be  de 
Btrojed  or  turned  into  churcheB.  There  Btill  appear  some  hear 
thens  in  civil  office  and  at  court  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Justinian  I.  (527--567).  But  this  despotic  emperor 
prohibited  heathenism  as  a  form  of  worship  in  the  empire  on 
pain  of  death,  and  in  529  abolished  the  last  intellectual  Bemi* 
nary  of  it,  the  philosophical  school  of  Athens,  which  had  stood 
nine  hundred  years.  At  that  time  just  seven  philosophers 
were  teaching  in  that  school,^  the  shades  of  the  ancient  seven 
sageB  of  Greece, — ^a  striking  play  of  history,  like  the  name  of 
the  last  west-Boman  emperor,  Bomulus  Augustus,  or,  in  con- 
temptuous  diminutive,  Augustulus,  combining  the  names  of  the 
founder  of  the  city  and  the  founder  of  the  empire. 

In  the  West,  heathenism  maintained  itself  until  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  even  later,  partly  as  a  private 
religious  conviction  among  many  cultivated  and  aristocratic 
families  in  Kome,  partly  even  in  the  full  form  of  worship  in 
tlie  remote  provinces  and  on  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica,'  and  partly  in  heathen  customs  and  popular  usages 
like  the  gladiatorial  shows  still  extant  in  Bome  in  404,  and  the 
wanton  Lupercalia,  a  sort  of  heathen  carnival,  the  feast  of 
Lupercus,  the  god  of  herds,  still  celebrated  with  all  its  excesses 
in  February,  495.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Graeco-Roman  heathenism,  as  a  system  of  worship,  was  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  western  empire,  which  sunk  under  the 
storms  of  the  great  migration.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
northern  barbarians  labored  with  the  same  zeal  in  the  dcBtruo- 
tion  of  idolatry  as  in  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  really 
promoted  the  victory  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Gt)thic 
king  Alaric,  on  entering  Bome,  expressly  ordered  that  the 
churches  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  should  be  spared,  as 
inviolable  sanctuaries;    and  he  showed  a  humanity,  which 

'  Damascius  of  Sjria,  Simplicius  of  Cilicia  (the  moat  celebrated)^'  Eulaliiis  of 
Fhrjgia,  Priscianiia  of  Lydia,  Isidore  of  Gaza,  Hermias,  and  Diogenes.  They  had 
the  courage  to  prefer  exile  to  the  renunciation  of  their  oonyictiona,  and  found  with 
King  Ghosroea  of  Persia  a  welcome  reception,  but  aflerwarda  returned  into  the  Bo* 
man  empire  under  promise  of  toleration.    Comp.  Schrockh,  zri.  p.  74  sqq. 

*  On  these  remains  of  heathenism  in  the  West  comp.  the  citationa  of  Gieoolnr, 
L  §  79,  not  22  and  23  (I  2.  p.  86-40.    EngL  ed.  of  N.  York,  L  p.  219  sq.). 
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AiigiiBtin  justlj  attributeB  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  (even 
perrerted  Arian  Chriatiamtj)  on  these  barbarous  people.  The 
Christian  name,  he  sajs,  which  the  heathen  blaspheme,  has 
^ected  not  the  destruction,  but  the  salvation  of  the  city.' 
Odoacer,  who  put  an  end  to  the  western  Boman  empire  in 
476,  was  incited  to  his  expedition  into  Italy  by  8t.  Severin, 
and,  though  himself  an  Arian,  showed  great  regard  to  the 
catholic  bishops.  The  same  is  true  of  his  conqueror  and  suc- 
cessor, Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  who  was  recognized  by  the 
east-Boman  emperor  Anastasius  as  king  of  Italy  (a.d.  500), 
and  was  likewise  an  Arian.  Thus  between  the  barbarians  and 
the  Bomans,  as  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Greeks  and  in  a 
measure  also  the  Jews,  the  conquered  gave  laws  to  the  con- 
querors.   Christianity  triumphed  over  both. 

This  is  the  end  of  Graeco-Boman  heathenism,  with  its 
power,  wisdom,  and  beauty.  It  fell  a  victim  to  a  slow  but 
steady  process  of  incurable  consumption.  Its  downfall  is  a 
sublime  tragedy  which,  with  all  our  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  we 
cannot  witness  without  a  certain  sadness.  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Christianity  it  comprised  all  the  wisdom,  literature, 
art,  and  political  power  of  the  civilized  world,  and  led  all  into 
the  field  against  the  weaponless  religion  of  the  crucified  Kaza- 
rene.  After  a  conflict  of  four  or  five  centuries  it  lay  prostrate 
in  the  dust  without  hope  of  resurrection.  With  the  outward 
protection  of  the  state,  it  lost  all  power,  and  had  not  even  the 
courage  of  martyrdom;  while  the  Christian  church  showed 
countless  hosts  of  confessors  and  blood-witnesses,  and  Judaism 
lives  to-day  in  spite  of  all  persecution.  The  expectation,  that 
Christianity  would  fall  about  the  year  398,  after  an  existence 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,*  turned  out  in  the  fulfil- 
ment to  relate  to  heathenism  itself.  The  last  glimmer  of  life 
in  the  old  religion  was  its  pitiable  prayer  for  toleration  and  its 

'  Aug. :  De  dvit  Dei,  I  L  o.  1-^. 

*  Aiigiistin  mentiooi  Uub  etory,  De  civit  Dei,  xriiL  68.  Oieeeler  (toI.  L  §  79,  not 
11)  deriTee  it  from  a  heathen  peireraion  of  the  Christian  (heredcal)  expectation  of 
tfie  aeoond  coming  of  Chriat  and  the  end  of  tlie  world ;  referring  to  Philaatr.  haer. 
106 :  **  Alia  eat  haereaia  de  anno  annunciato  ambigena,  quod  ait  propheta  Esaiaa : 
Annuntiare  annutn  Dei  ateeptatHem  $i  dism  r$tributumi»,    PuUmt  eigo  quidam, 
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lamentation  over  the  rain  of  the  empire.  Its  beat  elements 
took  refuge  in  the  church  and  became  converted,  or  at  least 
took  ChrlBtian  names.  Now  the  gods  were  dethroned,  ora- 
cles and  prodigies  ceased,  sibylline  books  were  burned,  tem- 
ples were  destroyed,  or  transformed  into  churches,  or  still  stand 
as  memorials  of  the  victory  of  Christianity.* 

But  although  ancient  Greece  and  Borne  have  fallen  forever, 
tiie  spirit  of  Graeco-Boman  paganism  is  not  extinct.  It  still 
lives  in  the  natural  heart  of  man,  which  at  this  day  as  much  as 
ever  needs  regeneration  by  the  spirit  of  Gtxi.  It  lives  also  in 
many  idolatrous  and  superstitious  usages  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches,  against  which  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
instinctively  protested  from  the  beginning,  and  will  protest, 
till  all  remains  of  gross  and  refined  idolatry  shall  be  outwardly 
as  well  as  inwardly  overcome,  and  baptized  and  sanctified  not 
only  with  water,  but  also  with  the  spirit  and  fire  of  the  gospel. 

Finally  the  better  genius  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome  still 
lives  in  the  immortal  productions  of  their  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  orators, — ^yet  no  longer  an  enemy,  but  a  friend 
and  servant  of  Chiist.  What  is  truly  great,  and  noble,  and 
beautiful  can  never  perish.  The  classic  literature  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  gospel,  in  the  sphere  of  natural  culture,  and 
was  to  be  turned  thenceforth  into  a  weapon  for  its  defence. 
It  passed,  like  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  rightful  inheritance, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Christian  church,  which  saved  those 
precious  works  of  genius  through  the  ravages  of  the  migration 
of  nations  and  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  used  them 
as  material  in  the  rearing  of  the  temple  of  modem  civilization. 

quod  ex  quo  Tenit  Dominus  usque  ad  conflummationem  saeculi  non  plus  &ec  mimis 
fieri  annorum  numerum,  nisi  CCCLXV  usque  ad  Christ]  Domini  iterum  de  ooelo  dl* 
vinam  praesentiam.** 

'  Comp.  August. :  Epist.  232,  where  he  thus  eloquently  addresses  the  heathen : 
'^  Videtis  simulacrorum  templa  partim  sine  reparatione  oollapsa,  partim  diruta,  paiv 
tim  dausa,  partim  in  usus  alienos  commutata ;  ipsaque  simulacra  vel  confringi,  t^ 
inoendi,  vel  indudi,  vel  destrui ;  atque  ipsas  huius  eaeculi  potestates,  quae  aliquando 
pro  simulacris  populum  Christianam  persequebantur,  rictas  et  domitas,  non  a  repug- 
nantibus  sed  a  morientibus  Christianise  et  contra  eadem  simulacra,  pro  quibus  Chria> 
tianoe  occidebant,  impetus  suos  legesque  vertisse  et  imperii  nobilissimi  eminentiBai- 
mum  culmen  ad  sepulcrum  pisoatoris  Petri  submisso  diademate  suppiicare.'* 
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rhe  word  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  here  fulfilled : 
<'  ^11  things  are  jours."  The  ancient  daasics,  delivered  from 
the  demoniacal  possession  of  idolatry,  have  come  into  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  only  true  and  living  God,  once  "  unknown  "  to  them, 
but  now  everywhere  revealed,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  fulfil 
their  true  mission  as  the  preparatory  tutors  of  youth  for  OhriA- 
tiazi.  learning  and  culture.  This  is  the  noblest,  the  most  worthy, 
and  most  complete  victory  of  Christianity,  transforming  the 
eaezny  into  friend  and  ally. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE   UTEEASY  TRIUMPH   OF  OHEIBTIANrrY  OVER   GEESE  AITD   BO- 

MAK  HEATHENISM. 

§  8.    Heathen  Polemics.    JVew  Ohjectiona. 

I.  Comp.  the  Bources  at  §§  4  and  6,  especially  the  writings  of  Julian  thb 

ApOSTATB  Kara  XpiUTiavSay^  and  LxBANIUS,  VTTcp  rStv  itp&p,     AlsO  PSECDO- 

LnoiAN :  Philopatris  (of  the  age  of  Julian  or  later,  comprised  in  the 
works  of  Lncian).  Pkoolus  (412-487) :  xviii  tmx^ipritiaTa  Kara  Xpia- 
riavStp  (preserved  in  the  counter  work  of  Joh.  Philoponus :  De  ffiter- 
nitate  mundi,  ed.  Yenet.  1685).  In  part  also  the  historical  works  of 
EuNAFius  and  Zosimtjs. 

II.  Mabqu.  d^Aroenb  :  Defense  du  paganisme  par  Temper.  Julien  en  Greo 

et  en  Frana  (collected  from  fragments  in  0 jril),  aveo  des  dissertat. 
Berl.  1764,  sec.  ed.  augment^e,  1767.  This  singular  work  gave  occa- 
sion to  two  against  it  by  G.  Ye,  Heier,  Halle,  1764,  and  W.  Obiohton, 
Halle,  1765,  in  which  the  arguments  of  Julian  were  refuted  anew. 
Kath.  Lardner,  in  his  learned  collection  of  ancient  heathen  testimonies 
for  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  treats  also  largely  of  Julian. 
See  his  collected  works,  ed.  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Lond.  1886,  vol.  vii.  p.  581- 
652.  SohrOokh  :  vi.  854-385.  NsAimsB :  iii.  77  sqq.  (Engl.  transL 
of  Torrey,  ii.  84-98). 

The  internal  conflict  between  heathenism  and  Christianity 
presents  the  same  spectacle  of  dissolution  on  the  one  hand  and 
consciouB  power  on  the  other.  And  here  the  Nicene  age  reaped 
the  fruit  of  the  earlier  apologists,  who  ably  and  fearlessly  de- 
fended the  truth  of  the  true  religion  and  refuted  the  errors  of 
idolatry  in  the  midst  of  persecution.*    The  literary  opposition 

^  Comp.  voL  L  §§  60-CO. 
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to  Gbristianitj  had  already  virtually  ezhaufited  itself,  and  was 
now  thrown  by  the  great  diange  of  circamstances  into  apology 
for  heathenkm ;  wMle  what  was  then  apology  on  the  Chrotian 
side  now  became  triumphant  polemics.  The  last  enemy  was  the 
Noo-Platonic  philosophy,  as  taught  particularly  in  the  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Athens  even  down  to  the  fifth  century. 
This  philosophy,  however,  as  we  have  before  remarked,*  was 
no  longer  the  product  of  pure,  fresh  heathenism,  but  an  artifi- 
cial syncretism  of  elements  heathen  and  Christian,  Oriental 
and  Hellenic,  speculative  and  theurgic,  evincing  only  the 
growing  weakness  of  the  old  religion  and  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  new. 

Besides  the  old  oft-refuted  objections,  sundry  new  ones 
came  forward  after  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  in  some  cases  the 
very  opposite  of  the  earlier  ones,  touching  not  so  much  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  as  more  or  less  the  state-church  sys- 
tem of  the  IN^icene  and  post-Nicene  age,  and  testifying  the  in- 
trusion of  heathen  elements  into  the  church.  Formerly  sim- 
tmt!  »d  r^  of  n.»d.  ,e„  a.,  g^*  om^B..  U  ibe 
Christians  over  against  the  prevailing  corruption ;  now  it  could 
be  justly  observed  that,  as  the  whole  world  had  crowded  into 
the  chnrc)i,  it  had  let  in  also  all  the  vices  of  the  world.  Against 
those  vices,  indeed,  the  genuine  virtues,  of  Christianity  proved 
themselves  as  vigorous  as  ever.  But  the  heathen  either  could 
not  or  would  not  look  through  the  outward  appearance  and 
discriminate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Again :  the  Christians 
of  the  first  three  centuries  had  confessed  their  faith  at  the  risk 
of  life,  maintained  it  under  sufferings  and  death,  and  claimed 
only  toleration ;  now  they  had  to  meet  reproach  from  the  hea- 
then minority  for  hypocrisy,  selfishness,  ambition,  intolerance, 
and  the  spirit  of  persecution  against  heathens,  Jews,  and  here- 
tics. From  being  suspected  as  enemies  to  the  emperor  and  the 
empire,  they  now  came  to  be  charged  in  various  ways  with  ser- 
vile and  fawning  submission  to  the  Christian  rulers.  Former- 
ly known  as  abhorring  every  kind  of  idolatry  and  all  pomp  in 
worship,  they  now  appeared  in  their  growing  veneration  for 

*  Comp.  §  4  (p.  42),  and  ToL  L  §  61. 
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martyrs  and  relics  to  reproduce  and  eyen  exceed  the  ancient 
worship  of  heroes. 

Finally,  even  the  victory  of  Ohiistianity  was  branded  as  a 
reproach.  It  was  held  responsible  by  the  latest  heathen  histo- 
rians not  only  for  the  frequent  public  calamities,  which  had 
been  already  charged  upon  it  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  in 
the  time  of  TertuUian,  but  also  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
once  so  mighty  Boman  empire.  But  this  objection,  very  pop 
ular  at  the  time,  is  reAited  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  empire 
in  the  East,  where  Christianity  earlier  and  more  completely 
prevailed  outlived  by  nearly  ten  centuries  the  western  branch. 
The  dissolution  of  the  west-Roman  eiripire  was  due  rather  to 
its  unwieldy  extent,  the  incursion  of  barbarians,  and  the  decay 
of  morals,  which  was  hastened  by  the  introduction  of  all  the 
vices  of  conquered  nations,  and  which  had  already  begun  under 
Augustus,  yea,  daring  the  glorious  period  of  the  republic;  for 
the  republic  would  have  lasted  much  longer  if  the  Ibundationa 
of  public  and  private  virtue  had  not  been  undermined.'    Taken 

^  Gibbon,  too,  imputeB  the  fall  of  the  west-Roman  empire  not,  as  m^justly 
charged  by  Dr.  Kurtz  (Handbuch  der  allg.  Kirchengesch.  L  2,  p.  16,  8d  ed.),  to 
Christianity,  but  aknost  solely  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight  Comp.  his  Gen- 
eral Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  R.  Empire  m  the  West,  at  the  cloee  of  ch. 
xxxTilL,  where  he  says :  **  The  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  effect 
of  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ripened  the  principle  of  decay ;  the  causes  of 
destruction  multiplied  with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident 
had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stupendous  fabric  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
its  own  weight.  The  story  of  its  ruin  is  simple  and  obvious ;  and  instead  of  inquire 
ing  ufhy  the  Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised  that  it  had 
subsisted  so  long.**  Gibbon  then  mentions  Christianity  also,  it  is  true,  or  more  prop- 
erly monasticism,  which,  he  thinks,  suppressed  with  its  passive  virtues  the  patriotio 
and  martial  spirit,  and  so  far  contributed  to  the  catastrophe ;  but  adds :  **  If  the  de* 
dine  of  the  Ronum  empire  was  hattefied  [ — ^he  says  not :  cau$ed — ]  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine,  his  victorious  religion  broke  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and  molli- 
fied the  ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors.**  This  view  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Eunapius  and  Zosimus,  with  which  Kurtz  idenUfies  it  Gibbon  in  general  follows 
more  closely  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  whom,  with  all  reason,  he  holds  as  a  historian 
jfittf  superior  to  the  others. — Lord  Byron  truthfully  expresses  the  law  of  decay  to 
which  Rome  succumbed,  in  these  words  from  Childe  Harold : 

** There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 

Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past : 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory — when  that  fails, 

Wealth,  vice,  corruption,  barbarism  at  last** 
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fix)m  a  higher  point  of  view,  the  downfall  of  Home  was  a.  di- 
vine jadgment  upon  the  old  essentially  heathen  world,  as  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem  was  a  judgment  upon  the  Jewish  na- 
tion for  their  unbelief.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  in> 
evitable  transition  to  a  new  creation  which  Christianity  soon 
began  to  rear  on  the  ruins  of  heathendom  by  the  conversion  of 
Llie  barbarian  conquerors,  and  the  founding  of  a  higher  Cliris- 
tian  civilization.  This  was  the  best  refutation  of  the  last 
charge  of  the  heathen  opponents  of  the  religion  of  the  cross. 

§  9.    JvUarCs  Attach  upon  Christicmiiy, 

For  literature  oomp.  §  4  p.  89,  40. 

The  last  direct  and  systematic  attack  upon  the  Christian 
religion  proceeded  from  the  emperor  Julian.  In  his  winter 
evenings  at  Antioch  in  863,  to  account  to  the  whole  world  for 
his  apostasy,  he  wrote  a  work  against  the  Christians,  which 
survives,  at  least  in  fragments,  in  a  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  written  about  432.  In  its  three  books,  perhaps 
seven  (Cyril  mentions  only  three  *),  it  shows  no  trace  of  the 
dispassionate  philosophical  or  historical  appreciation  of  so 
mighty  a  phenomenon  as  Christianity  in  any  case  is.  Julian 
had  no  sense  for  the  fundamental  ideas  of  sin  and  redemption 
or  the  cardinal  virtues  of  humility  and  love.  He  stood  entirely 
in  the  sphere  of  naturalism,  where  the  natural  light  of  Helios 
outshines  the  mild  radiance  of  the  King  of  truth,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  worldly  greatness  leaves  no  room  for  the  recognition 
of  the  spiiitual  glory  of  self-renunciation.  He  repeated  the 
arguments  of  a  Celsus  and  a  Porphyry  in  modified  form ;  ex- 
panded them  by  his  larger  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  which  he 
had  learned  according  to  the  letter  in  his  clerical  education ;  and 
breathed  into  all  the  bitter  hatred  of  an  apostate,  which  agreed 
ill  with  his  famous  toleration  and  entirely  blinded  him  to  all 
that  was  good  in  his  opponents.     He  calls  the  religion  of ''  the 

'  In  the  preface  to  hia  lefutatioD,  Contra  Jul.  I  p.  8 :  Tpia  avyytyppo^t  fii$\ta  narii 
rmw  ayiwy  §vQfyy€\iur  ical  Karh.  r^t  Muayovs  twv  Xpiaria»i»¥  ^pTftrKtlat,  Bat  Jerome 
■aya,  Epist.  88  (torn.  ir.  p.  666) :  "  Julianus  Augustus  upUm  iibros^  in  expeditione 
Partliica  [or  rather  be/ore  he  leA  Antioch  and  started  for  Persia],  adversus  Christianoi 
vonnut" 
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Qalilean  "  an  impious  human  invention  and  a  conglomeration 
of  the  worst  elements  of  Judaism  and  heathenism  without  the 
good  of  either ;  that  is,  without  the  wholesome  though  some- 
what harsh  discipline  of  the  former,  or  the  pious  belief  in  the 
gods,  which  belongs  to  the  latter.  Hence  he  compares  the 
Christians  to  leeches,  which  draw  all  impure  blood  and  leave 
the  pure.  In  his  view,  Jesus,  "  the  dead  Jew,"  did  nothing 
remarkable  during  his  lifetime,  compared  with  heathen  heroes, 
but  to  heal  lame  and  blind  people  and  exorcise  dsBmoniacs, 
which  is  no  very  great  matter.*  He  was  able  to  persuade  only 
a  few  of  the  ignorant  peasantry,  not  even  to  gain  hiB  own  kins- 
men.* Neither  Matthew,  nor  Mark,  nor  Luke,  nor  Paul  called 
him  God.  John  was  the  firpt  to  venture  so  far,  and  procured 
acceptance  for  his  view  by  a  cunning  artifice.'  The  later 
Christians  perverted  his  doctrine  still  mor9  impiously,  and  have 
abandoned  the  Jewish  sacrificial  worship  and  ceremonial  law, 
which  was  given  for  all  time,  and  was  declared  irrevocable  by 
Jesus  himself.^  A  universal  religion,  ^ith  all  the  peculiarities 
of  different  national  characters,  appeared  to  him  unreasonable 
and  impossible.  He  endeavored  to  expose  all  manner  of  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities  in  the  Bible.    The  Mosaic  history 

*  Cyril  has  omitted  the  worst  passages  of  Julian  respecting  Christ,  but  quotes  the 
foUowing  (Contra  Jul.  1.  vi.  p.  191,  ed  Spanh.),  which  is  verj  characteristic:  "  Jesus, 
who  over-persuaded  (&yair'c((ras)  the  lowest  among  you,  some  few,  has  now  been 
talked  of  {6vofid(tTai)  for  three  hundred  years,  though  during  his  life  he  performed 
nothing  worth  mentioning  (ov^h  ixoijs  &|ioy),  unless  it  be  thought  a  mighty  matter 
to  heal  the  cripples  and  blind  persons  and  to  exorcise  those  possessed  of  demons  in 
the  villages  of  Bethsaida  and  Bethany  (tt  firi  ns  oXtrau  robs  KoWobs  iral  rohs  rv^Kobs 
lAffaa^ai^  koI  iai/xoptiirras  4^pKl(fiv  iv  Br^dtratSqi  kcX  iv  Bri^ayl^  rait  K^fuus  r&w 
lAwyiar^y  Ipywy  c7yai).**  Dr.  Lardner  has  ingeniously  inferred  from  this  passage  that 
Julian,  by  conceding  to  Christ  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  admitting  the  gen- 
eral truths  of  the  gospel  traditions,  furnishes  an  argument  for  Christianity  rather  than 
against  it. 

*  Jno.  vii.  6. 

'  *' Neither  Paul,**  he  says  (Cyr.  L  x.  p.  827),  "nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor 
Hark  has  dared  to  call  Jesus  God.  But  honest  John  {6  xpno'T^t  *lu>danfris\  under- 
standing that  a  great  multitude  of  men  in  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy  were  seized 
with  this  distemper ;  and  hearing  likewise,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  tombs  of  Peter  and 
Paul  were  respected,  and  frequented,  though  as  yet  privately  only,  however,  \  aving 
heard  of  it,  he  then  first  presumed  to  advance  that  doctrine." 

*  Matt  V.  17-19. 
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of  the  creation  was  defective,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Platonic.  Eve  was  given  to  Adam  for  a  help,  yet  she  led  him 
astray.  Unman  speech  is  put  into  the  month  of  the  serpent 
and  the  cnrse  is  denounced  on  him,  though  he  leads  man  on 
to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  thus  proves  himself  of 
great  service.  Moses  represents  God  as  jealous,  teaches  mono- 
theism, yet  polytheism  also  in  calling  the  angels  gods.  The 
moral  precepts  of  the  decalogue  are  found  also  among  the 
heathen,  except  the  commands,  '^Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me,"  and,  '^  Bemember  the  Sabbath  day."  He  prefers 
Lycurgus  and  Solon  to  Moses.  As  to  Samson  and  David,  they 
were  not  very  remarkable  for  valor,  and  exceeded  by  many 
Oreeks  and  Egyptians,  and  all  their  power  was  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea.  The  Jews  never  had  any 
general  equal  to  Alexander  or  Osesar.  Solomon  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  Theognis,  Socrates,  and  other  Greek  sages; 
moreover  he  is  said  to  have  been  overcome  by  women,  and 
therdbre  does  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  wise  men. 
Paul  was  an  arch-traitor;  calling  God  now  the  Gtod  of  the 
Jews,  now  the  Gtod  of  the  Gentiles,  now  both  at  once ;  not 
seldom  contradicting  the  Old  Testament,  Olirist,  and  himself, 
and  generally  accommodating  his  doctrine  to  circumstances. 
The  heathen  emperor  thinks  it  absurd  that  Christian  baptism 
fihould  be  able  to  cleanse  from  gross  sins,  while  it  cannot  re- 
move a  wart,  or  gout,  or  any  bodily  evil.  He  puts  the  Bible 
far  below  the  Hellenic  literature,  and  asserts,  that  it  made 
men  slaves,  while  the  study  of  the  classics  educated  great 
heroes  and  philosophers.  The  first  Christians  he  styles  most 
contemptible  men,  and  the  Christians  of  his  day  he  charges 
with  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  worshipping  dead  persons, 
bones,  and  the  wood  of  the  cross. 

With  all  his  sarcastic  bitterness  against  Christianity,  Julian 
nndesignedly  ftimishes  some  valuable  arguments  for  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  religion  he  hated  and  assailed.  The 
learned  and  critical  Lardner,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  his 
work  against  Christianity,  thus  ably  and  tmthfully  sums  up 
Julian's  testimony  in  favor  of  it : 

^^  Julian  argues  against  the  Jews  as  well  as  against  the 
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Christians.    He  has  borne  a  valuable  tebtimony  to  the  history 
and  to  the  books  of  the  ISTew  Testament,  as  all  must  acknowl* 
edge  who  have  read  the  extracts  just  made  from  his  work.    He 
allows  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the  time 
of  the  taxing  made  in  Judea  by  Cyrenius :  that  the  Christian 
religion  had  its  rise  and  began  to  be  propagated  in  the  times 
of  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius.    He  bears  witness  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  four  gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  and  he 
so  quotes  them,  as  to  intimate,  that  these  were  the  only  histor- 
ical books  received  by  Christians  as  of  authority,  and  the  only 
authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the 
doctrine  preached  by  them.    He  allows  their  early  date,  and 
even  argues  for  it.   He  also  quotes,  or  plainly  refers  to  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  to  St.  PanPs  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Corin- 
thians, and  the  Galatians.    He  does  not  deny  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  allows  him  to  have  ^  healed  the  blind,  and 
the  lame,  and  demoniacs,'  and  '  to  have  rebuked  the  winds, 
and  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.'    He  endeavors  indeed 
to  diminish  these  works ;  but  in  vain.     The  consequence  is  un- 
deniable :  such  works  are  good  proofs  of  a  divine  mission.    He 
endeavors  also  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in 
Jesus,  and  yet  he  acknowledgeth,  that  there  were  '  multitudes 
of  such  men  in  Greece  and  Italy,'  before  St.  John  wrote  his 
gospel.     He  likewise  affects  to  diminish  the  quality  of  the 
early  believers;  and  yet  acknowledgeth,  that  beside  ^men- 
servants,  and  maidservants,'  Cornelius,  a  Boman  centurion  at 
Cflesarea,  and  Sergius  Faulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius.     And  he  often  speaks  with  great  indignation  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apostles  of  Jesus,  and  sucess- 
ful  preachers  of  his  gospel.     So  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has 
undesignedly  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  things  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  the  ^ew  Testament :  he  aimed  to  over- 
throw  the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it :  his  argu- 
ments against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient  to 
unsettle  the  weakest  Christian.    He  justly  excepts  to  some 
things  introduced  into  the  Christian  profession  by  the  late  pro- 
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fcsBors  of  it,  in  his  own  time,  or  sooner;  but  has  not  made  one 
objection  of  moment  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained 
in  the  genuine  and  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testament."  ' 

The  other  works  against  Christianity  are  far  less  im- 
portant. 

The  dialogue  PHniOPATUB,  or  The  Patriot,  is  ascribed  in- 
deed to  the  ready  scoffer  and  satirist  Lucian  (died  about  200), 
and  joined  to  his  works ;  but  it  is  vastly  inferior  in  style  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Julian,  or  a  still  later  period ;  * 
since  it  combats  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  irom  the  Father,  though  not  by  argument, 
but  only  by  ridicule.  It  is  a  frivolous  derision  of  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christians  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Gritias,  a  professed  heathen,  and  Triephon,  an  Epicurean,  per- 
sonating a  Christian.  It  represents  the  Christians  as  disaffected 
to  the  government,  dangerous  to  civil  society,  and  delighting 
in  public  calamities.  It  calls  St.  Paul  a  half  bald,  long-nosed 
Galilean,  who  travelled  through  the  air  to  the  third  heaven 
(a  Cor.  12, 1-4). 

The  last  renowned  representative  of  Keo-Platonism,  Pbo- 
CLUB  of  Athens  (died  487),  defended  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and,  without  mentioning  Christianity, 
contested  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  creation  and  the  end  of 
the  world  in  eighteen  arguments,  which  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher, John  Philoponus,  refuted  in  the  seventh  century. 

The  last  heathen  historians,  Eunapius  and  Zosikus,  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  indirectly  assailed  Christianity 
by  a  one-fiided  representation  of  the  history  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire from  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  by  tracing  its  decline 
to  the  Christian  religion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Ammtaicub 
Majsosllinus  (died  about  890)  presents  with  honorable  im- 


'  Dr.  Kftthaniel  Lirdiief'i  Woifa,  ed.  by  Dr.  Kippb  in  ten  toIs.  Vol  Til  pp. 
6S8  and  689.  Ab  •gainst  the  mythical  theory  of  Straoss  and  Renan  the  extract 
from  Lardner  haa  oonriderable  force,  as  well  as  his  whole  woric  on  the  Oedibilitj  of 
the  Gospd  History. 

*  Aooording  to  Niebnhi's  view  it  mnst  hare  been  composed  nnder  the  emperor 
Phoeas,  968  or  969.  Moyle  pboes  it  fai  the  year  802,  Dodwell  in  the  year  261, 
othen  in  the  year  272. 
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partiality  both  the  dark  and  the  bright  sidee  of  the  Chribtiaii 
emperors  and  of  the  apostate  Julian/ 

§  10.     The  Heathen  ApotogeHo  LUera/ture.  * 

After  the  death  of  Julian  most  of  the  heathen  writers,  es- 
pecially the  ablest  and  mosf  estimable,  confined  themselves  to 
the  defence  of  their  religion,  and  thus  became,  by  reason  of 
their  position,  advocates  of  toleration ;  and,  of  course,  of  tolera- 
tion for  the  religious  syncretism,  which  in  its  cooler  form  de- 
generates into  philosophical  indifferentism. 

Among  these  were  Themistius,  teacher  of  rhetoric,  senator, 
and  prefect  of  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  preceptor  of  th« 
young  emperor  Arcadius;  Aubelkts  STHMAcmis,  rhetorician, 
senator,  and  prefect  of  Home  under  Gratian  and  Yalentinian 
n.,  the  eloquent  pleader  for  the  altar  Of  Victoria ;  and  above 
all,  the  rhetorician  LmAKirrs,  friend  and  admirer  of  Julian, 
nltemately  teaching  in  Constantinople,  Kicomedia,  and  Anti- 
och.  These  all  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  represent  at  once  the  last  bloom  and  the  decline  of  the 
classic  eloquence.  They  were  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  syncretism.  They  held,  that  the  Deity  had  im- 
planted in  all  men  a  religious  nature  and  want,  but  had  left 
the  particular  form  of  worshiping  God  to  the  free  will  of  the 
several  nations  and  individuals;  that  all  outward  constraint, 
therefore,  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  religion  and  could  only 
beget  hypocrisy.  Themistius  vindicated  this  variety  of  the 
forms  of  religion  as  favorable  to  religion  itself,  as  many  Prot- 
estants justify  the  system  of  sects.  ^^  The  rivalry  of  different 
religions,"  says  he  in  his  oration  on  Jovian,  "  serves  to  stimu- 
late zeal  for  the  worship  of  God.  There  are  different  paths, 
some  hard,  others  easy,  some  rough,  others  smooth,  leading  to 
the  same  goal.  Leave  only  one  way,  and  shut  up  the  rest, 
and  you  destroy  emulation.     Gt)d  would  have  no  such  uni- 


*  The  more  ia  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  first  thirteen  books  of  his  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors  from  Nerra  to  S5S  are  lost.  The  remaining  dghteen  boolu  reach 
from  863  to  878. 
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fonnity  among  men.  .  .  .  The  Lord  of  the  nniverse  delighti 
m  manifoldnesB.  It  is  his  wil],  that  Syrians,  Oreeks,  Egyp- 
tians should  worship  him,  each  nation  in  its  own  way,  and  that 
the  Syn^ois  again  should  divide  into  small  sects,  no  one  of 
which  agrees  entirely  with  another.  Why  should  we  thus 
enforce  what  is  impossible  ? "  In  the  same  style  argues  Sym- 
machuB,  who  withholds  all  direct  opposition  to  Christianity 
and  contends  only  against  its  exclusive  supremacy. 

libanius,  in  his  plea  for  the  temples  addressed  to  Theodo- 
sins  I.  (384  or  390),  called  to  his  aid  every  argument,  religious, 
political,  and  artistic,  in  behalf  of  the  heathen  sanetuaries, 
but  interspersed  bitter  remarks  against  the  temple-storming 
monks.  He  asserts  among  other  things,  that  the  principles  ot 
Christianity  itself  condemn  the  use  of  force  in  religion,  and 
commend  the  indulgence  of  free  conviction. 

Of  course  this  heathen  plea  for  toleration  was  but  the  last 
desperate  defence  of  a  hopeless  minority,  and  an  indirect  self- 
condenmation  of  heathenism  for  its  persecution  of  the  ChristiaD 
rdigion  in  the  first  three  centuries. 

• 

§  11.     Christian  ApologUta  and  PoUmieB. 

SOURCES. 

L  Hie  Gbeek  ApologisU :  Euskbixjs  Gabs.  :  npoYropoaxrv^  twrfftkut^ 
(Preparatio  evang.),  and  'Airddci^ir  tvayy^XiKii  (Bemonstratio  evang.) ; 
besidea  his  controTenial  work  against  Hierooles ;  and  his  Theophanj, 
diBOOvered  in  184S  in  a  Sjriao  yersion  (ed.  Lee,  Lond.  1642).  Atba- 
KASiUB :  Kara  rur  'EXX^vcav  (Oratio  contra  Grentes),  and  Ilrpt  r^r  cvav- 
SpflMT^o'CMf  roO  Aoyov  (De  incarnatione  V erbi  Dei) :  two  treatises  belong- 
ing together  (Opera,  ed.  Bened.  torn.  L  1  sqq.).  Ctbil  of  Alkx.  : 
Contra  impinm  Jalianom  libri  X  (with  extracts  from  the  three  books 
of  Jnlian  against  Christianity).     Tuxodobxt:  Graecamm  affectionum 

COrattO  (*EXXf;Mie»v  3rpafrrvrtr7  fraSiyfaaraiv),  disput.  XIL 

n.  The  Latin  Apolo^sts:  LAOTAimuB:  In^tit.  diyin.  1.  vii  (particularly 
the  first  three  books,  de  falsa  religione,  de  origine  erroris,  and  de  falsa 
npientia ;  the  third  agidnst  the  heathen  philosophy).  JuLnrs  Firmioub 
Matsrntts:  De  errore  profanamm  religionnm  (not  mentioned  by  the 
aneients,  but  edited  several  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  lat- 
terly by  F.  MQnter,  Hayn.  1826),    Ambbosx:  £p.  17  and  16  (aioiinst 
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Symmacbus).  Paudenttcs:  In  Sjmmacham  (an  apologetic  poem) 
Paul.  Obosiua  :  Adv.  paganos  historiaram  1.  vii  (an  apologetic  nni* 
yersal  history,  against  £nnapiu8  and  Zosimus).  Auoustinb:  De  civi* 
tate  Dei  1.  zxii  (often  separately  published).  SALviAinTs:  De  gnber* 
natione  Dei  1.  viii  (the  eighth  book  incomplete). 

MODERN  LITERATURE. 

0<inip.  in  part  the  apologetic  literature  at  §  68  of  vol.  1.  Also  SoHBdOKH : 
yli.y  p.  268-855.  Neandbb:  iii.,  188-195  (Engl.  ed.  of  Torrey,  ii.,  00- 
93).  DdLLiKOEB  (R.  0.) :  Hdbnoh  der  E.  G^  vol.  I.,  part  2,  p  50-91. 
K.  Webneb  (R.  0.) :  Geschichte  der  apolog.  und  polem.  Literatnr  der 
ohristl.  Theol.    Schaffh.  1861-'65,  4  vols.  vol.  i. 

In  the  new  state  of  things  the  defence  of  Christianity  was 
no  longer  of  so  urgent  and  direct  importance  as  it  had  been 
before  the  time  of  Constantine.  And  the  theological  activity 
of  the  chnrch  now  addressed  itself  mainly  to  internal  doctrinal 
controversy.  Still  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  produced 
several  important  apologetic  works,  which  far  outshone  the 
cx>rre6ponding  literature  of  the  heathen. 

(1)  Under  Constantine  we  have  LAcrrAirrnrs  in  Latin,  Eusb- 
Bius  and  Athanasius  in  Greek,  representing,  together  with  Theo- 
doret,  who  was  a  century  later,  the  close  of  the  older  apology. 

Laotantius  prefaces  his  vindication  of  Christian  truth  with 
a  refutation  of  the  heathen  superstition  and  philosophy ;  and 
he  is  more  happy  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  He  claims 
freedom  for  all  religions,  and  represents  the  transition  stand- 
point  of  the  Constantinian  edicts  of  toleration. 

EusCTius,  the  celebrated  historian,  collected  with  diligence 
and  learning  in  several  apologetic  works,  above  all  in  his  "  Evan- 
gelic Preparation,''  the  usual  arguments  against  heathenism, 
and  in  his  '^  Evangelic  Demonstration  "  the  positive  evidencea 
of  Christianity,  laying  chief  stress  upon  the  prophecies. 

With  less  scholarship,  but  with  far  greater  speculative  com 
pass  and  acumen,  the  great  Athanasius,  in  his  youthful  pro- 
ductions "  against  the  Greeks,"  and  "  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos "  (before  325),  gave  in  main  outline  the  argument  for 
the  divine  origin,  the  truth,  the  reasonableness,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  Christian  religion.  These  two  treatises,  partic- 
ularly the  second,  are,  next  to  Origen's  doctrinal  work  Dt 
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principiis,  the  first  attempt  to  constmct  a  scientific  system 
of  the  Christian  religion  upon  certain  fundamental  ideas  of 
God  and  world,  sin  and  redemption;  and  they  form  the 
ripe  fruit  of  the  positive  apology  in  the  Oreek  church.  The 
Logos,  Athanasius  teaches,  is  the  image  of  the  living,  only 
true  Ood.  Man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos.  In  communion 
with  him  consist  the  original  holiness  and  blessedness  of  para- 
dise. Man  fell  by  his  own  will,  and  thus  came  to  need  re- 
demption. Evil  is  not  a  substance  of  itself,  not  matter,  as  the 
Greeks  suppose,  nor  does  it  come  from  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
It  is  an  abuse  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  man,  and  consists  in 
selfishness  or  self-love,  and  in  the  dominion  of  the  sensuous  prin- 
ciple over  the  reason.  Sin,  as  apostasy  from  God,  begets  idol- 
atry.  Once  alienated  from  God  and  plunged  into  finitenesa 
and  sensuousnesB,  men  deified  the  powers  of  nature,  or  mortal 
men,  or  even  carnal  lusts,  as  in  Aphrodite.  The  inevitable 
consequence  of  sin  is  death  and  corruption.  The  Logos,  how- 
ever, did  not  forsake  men.  He  gave  them  the  law  and  the 
prophets  to  prepare  them  for  salvation.  At  last  he  himself 
became  man,  neutralized  in  human  nature  the  power  of  sin 
and  death,  restored  the  divine  image,  uniting  us  with  God  and 
imparting  to  us  his  imperishable  life.  The  possibility  and 
legitimacy  of  the  incarnation  lie  in  the  original  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  world,  which  was  created  and  is  upheld  by  him. 
The  incarnation,  however,  does  not  suspend  the  universal  reign 
of  the  Logos.  While  he  was  in  man,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
everywhere  active  and  reposing  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
The  necessity  of  the  incarnation  to  salvation  follows  from  the 
fact,  that  the  corruption  had  entered  into  human  nature  itself, 
and  thus  must  be  overcome  within  that  nature.  An  external 
redemption,  as  by  preaching  God,  could  profit  nothing.  "  For 
this  reason  the  Saviour  assumed  humanity,  that  man,  united 
with  life,  might  not  remain  mortal  and  in  death,  but  imbibing 
immortality  might  by  the  resurrection  be  immortal.  The  out- 
ward preaching  of  redemption  would  have  to  be  continually  re- 
peated, and  yet  death  would  abide  in  man."  *  The  object  of  the 
incarnation  is,  negatively,  the  annihilation  of  sin  and  death ; 

>  De  incuu  a  44  (Opera,  ed.  Bened.  L  p  86)^ 
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positively,  the  communication  of  i.'ighteoiisnefis  and  life  and  the 
deification  of  man.'  The  miracles  of  Clmst  are  the  proof  of 
his  original  dominion  over  nature,  and  lead  men  from  nature- 
worship  to  the  worship  of  God.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  neces- 
sary to  the  blotting  out  of  sin  and  to  the  demonstration  of  his 
life-power  in  the  resurrection,  whereby  also  the  death  of  be- 
lievers is  now  no  longer  punishment,  but  a  transition  to  resur- 
rection and  glory. — ^This  speculative  analysis  of  the  incarna- 
tion Athanasius  supports  by  referring  to  the  continuous  moral 
effects  of  Christianity,  which  is  doing  great  things  every  day, 
calling  man  from  idolatry,  magic,  and  sorceries  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  obliterating  sinftd  and  irrational  lusts,  taming 
the  wild  manners  of  barbarians,  inciting  to  a  holy  walk,  turn- 
ing the  natural  fear  of  death  into  rejoicing,  and  lifting  the  eye 
of  man  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  mortality  to  resurrection 
and  eternal  glory.  The  benefits  of  the  incarnation  are  incal- 
culable, like  the  waves  of  the  sea  pursuing  one  another  in 
constant  succession. 

(2)  Under  the  sons  of  Constantine,  between  the  years  848 
and  350,  Julius  Fibmicus  Matebnus,  an  author  otherwise  un- 
known to  us,*  wrote  against  heathenism  with  large  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  but  with  fanatical  zeal,  regarding  it,  now  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Euhemerus,  as  a  deification  of  mortal  men  and  natural 
elements,  now  as  a  distortion  of  the  biblical  history.'  At 
the  close,  quite  mistaking  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  urges  the  sons  of  Constantine  to  exterminate  heathen- 
ism by  force,  as  God  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Canaanites ;  and  openly  counsels  them  boldly 
to  pillage  the  temples  and  to  enrich  themselves  and  the 
church  with  the  stolen  goods.     This  sort  of  apology  fully  cor- 

'  'O  A6yos  ^rardpd^njffcv,  &a  ^^c7t  ^towonid&fitif, 

*  It  is  unoertain  whether  he  was  the  author  of  a  mathematical  and  astrologieal 
work  written  some  years  earlier  and  published  at  Basel  in  1661,  which  treats  of  the 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  men,  but  conjures  its  readers  not  to  diTulge  these  Egyptian 
and  Babylonian  mj^ries,  as  astrology  was  forbidden  at  the  time.  If  he  were  the 
author,  he  must  haye  not  only  wholly  changed  his  religion,  but  considerably  im« 
proTcd  Us  style. 

*  The  Egyptian  Serapia,  for  instance,  was  no  other  than  Joseph,  who,  being  tbi 
grand-son  of  Sara,  was  named  SopSf  itw4. 
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responds  with  the  despotic  conduct  of  ConstantiuB,  which  in- 
duced  the  reaction  of  heathenism  under  Julian. 

(3)  The  attack  of  Julian  upon  Christianity  brought  out  no 
reply  on  the  spot,*  but  subsequently  several  refutations,  the 
chief  one  by  Ctbil  of  Alexandria  (f  444),  in  ten  books  '^  againsf 
the  impious  Julian,"  still  extant  and  belonging  among  his 
moBt  valuable  works.  About  the  same  time  Thsodobet  wrote 
an  apologetic  and  polemic  work :  '^  The  Healing  of  the  Heathen 
AiSections/'  in  twelve  treatises,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  refute 
the  errors  of  the  false  religion  by  comparison  of  the  prophecies 
and  miracles  of  the  Bible  with  the  heathen  oracles,  of  the 
apostles  with  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  of  the 
Christian  morality  with  the  immorality  of  the  heathen  world. 

§  12.  Aiifftutine^s  OUy  of  Ood.    Salmantis. 

(4)  Among  the  Latin  apologists  we  must  mention  Auous- 
TiNs,  Obobiub,  and  Salvianus,  of  the  fifth  century.  They 
struck  a  different  path  from  the  Greeks,  and  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  objection  of  the  heathens,  that  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry  and  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  were 
chargeable  with  the  misfortunes  and  the  decline  of  the  Boman 
empire.  This  objection  had  already  been  touched  by  Tertul- 
lian,  but  now,  since  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  barbarians, 
and  especially  the  capture  and  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  un- 
der the  Gothic  king  Alaric  in  410,  it  recurred  with  peculiar 
force.  By  way  of  historical  refutation  the  Spanish  presbyter 
Obosius,  at  the  suggestion  of  Augustine,  wrote  an  outline  of 
universal  history  in  the  year  417. 

AuousTiNS  himself  answered  the  charge  in  his  immortal 
work  "  On  the  city  of  God,"  that  is,  the  church  of  Christ,  in 

'  Though  Aponinaris  wrote  a  book  **  Of  the  Truth"  against  the  emperor  and  the 
heathen  philoeophera,  of  which  Julian  is  reported  to  have  said  meeringlj ;  'Arey 
wmwt  hfpmv^  Koriyvmv:  **  I  have  read  it,  understood  it,  an<^  condemned  it^**  To 
which  the  Christian  bishops  rejoined  in  like  tone:  'Aviypmty  AaV  ovk  tyvmty  #/ 
Trap  fyvt»t  ovk  ir  Kortyi^f :  "  Tou  have  read,  but  not  understood,  for,  had  you 
understood  jou  would  not  have  condemned."  So  sajs  Sozomen :  y.  18.  Gomp 
Behrockh:  tL  86ft. 
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twenty-two  books,  upon  which  he  labored  twelve  years,  from 
US  to  426,  amidst  the  Btorms  of  the  great  migration  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  not  wanting  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  old  Soman  virtues,  and  he  attributes  to  these  the 
former  greatness  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  decline  of  them  he 
imputes  her  growing  weakness.  But  he  rose  at  the  same  time 
far  above  the  superficial  view,  which  estimates  persons  and 
things  by  the  scale  of  earthly  profit  and  loss,  and  of  temporary 
success.  "  The  City  of  God  "  is  the  most  powerful,  comprehen- 
sive, profound,  and  fertile  production  in  refutation  of  heathen- 
ism and  vindication  of  Christianity,  which  the  ancient  church 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  forms  a  worthy  close  to  her  literary 
contest  with  Graeco-Eoman  paganism.^  It  is  a  grand  funeral 
discourse  upon  the  departing  universal  empire  of  heathenism, 
and  a  lofty  salutation  to  the  approaching  universal  order  of 
Christianity.  While  even  Jerome  deplored  in  the  destruction 
of  the  city  the  downfall  of  the  empire  as  the  omen  of  the  ap- 
proaching doom  of  the  world,'  the  African  father  saw  in  it  only 
a  passing  revolution  preparing  the  way  for  new  conquests  of 
Christianity.  Standing  at  that  remarkable  turning-point  of 
history,  he  considers  the  origin,  progress,  and  end  of  the  perish- 
able kingdom  of  this  world,  and  the  imperishable  kingdom  of 
God,  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  final  judgment,  where  at  last 
they  fully  and  forever  separate  into  hell  and  heaven.  The  an- 
tagonism of  the  two  cities  has  its  root  in  tlie  highest  regions 
of  the  spirit  world,  th^  distinction  of  good  and  evil  angels ; 
its  historical  evolution  commences  with  Cain  and  Abel,  then 
proceeds  in  the  progress  of  paganism  and  Judaism  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  continues  after  that  great  epoch  to  his  return  in 
glory.  Upon  the  whole  his  philosophy  of  history  is  dualistic, 
and  does  not  rise  to  the  unity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
divine  plan  to  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  even 
Satan  himself  are  made  subservient.     He  hands  the  one  city 

>  Milman  says  (I.%.  book  iil.  ch.  10) :  **  The  City  of  Ood  was  unquestionably  thf 
noblest  work,  both  in  its  original  design  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  elaborate  execution, 
which  the  genius  of  man  had  as  yet  contributed  to  the  support  of  Christianity.'* 

'  Proleg.  in  Ezek. :  In  una  urbe  totus  orbis  interiit  Epist.  60:  Quid  salmtt 
est,  si  Roma  pent ! 
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over  to  Oody  the  other  to  the  demonB.  Yet  he  softenB  the  rigor 
of  the  contrast  by  the  express  acknowledgment  of  shades  in 
the  one,  and  rays  of  light  in  the  other.  In  the  present  order 
of  the  world  the  two  cities  touch  and  inflaence  each  other  at 
innumerable  points ;  and  as  not  all  Jews  were  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  so  there  were  on  the  other  hand  true 
children  of  God  scattered  among  the  heathen  like  Melchisedek 
and  Job,  who  were  united  to  the  city  of  Ood  not  by  a  visible, 
but  by  an  invisible  celestial  tie.  In  this  sublime  contrast  Au- 
gustine weaves  up  the  whole  material  of  his  Scriptural  and 
antiquarian  knowledge,  his  speculation,  and  his  Christian  ex- 
perience, but  interweaves  also  many  arbitrary  allegorical  con- 
ceits and  empty  subtleties.  The  first  ten  books  he  directs 
against  heathenism,  showing  up  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
Boman  power  as  the  necessary  result  of  idolatry  and  of  a  pro- 
cess of  moral  dissolution,  which  commenced  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  vices  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  and  he 
represents  the  calamities  and  approaching  doom  of  the  empire 
as  a  mighty  preaching  of  repentance  to  the  heathen,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  as  a  wholesome  trial  of  the  Christians,  and  as  the 
birth-throes  of  a  new  creation.  In  the  last  twelve  books  of 
this  tragedy  of  history  he  places  in  contrast  the  picture  of  the 
supernatural  state  of  Ood,  founded  upon  a  rock,  coming  forth 
renovated  and  strengthened  from  all  the  storms  and  revolutions 
of  time,  breathing  into  wasting  humanity  an  imperishable 
divine  life,  and  entering  at  last,  after  the  completion  of  this 
earthly  work,  into  the  sabbath  of  eternity,  where  believers 
fihall  rest  and  see,  see  and  love,  love  and  praise,  without  end.* 

*  **  n>i  TBcabimus,"  reada  the  codcIusiod,  L  zxiL  c  80,  **  et  Tidebimus ;  yide- 
Inmiis,  et  Amabimns ;  amabimiu,  et  laadabimiUL  £cce  quod  exit  in  fine  sine  fine. 
Kam  quia  alina  noster  eat  finis,  nisi  penrenire  ad  regnum,  coins  nnllus  est  finis.^* 
Tillemont  and  Sdirockb  give  an  extended  analysis  of  the  dvUat  Dd,  So  aleo  more 
reoenUj  Dr.  Banr  in  his  worlc  on  the  Christian  chnrch  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
oentnrj,  pp.  48-62.  Gibbon,  on  the  other  liand,  whose  great  history  treats  in  some 
sense,  though  in  totally  different  fonn  and  in  opposite  spirit,  the  same  theme,  only 
toadies  this  wortc  incidentally,  notwithstanding  his  general  minnteneas.  He  says  la 
a  oontemptuoQS  tone,  that  his  knowledge  of  Angnstine  is  limited  to  the  **  Gonfes- 
BODSi,**  and  the  *'  Citj  of  God."  Of  coarse  Augustine*s  phUosophy  of  history  ii 
almoBt  asflatly  opposed  to  the  deism  of  the  English  historian,  as  to  the  heathen  ?iewi 
of  luB  oontemporaries  Ammianna,  £oni4)iii8,  and  Zoaimua. 
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Less  important,  but  still  noteworthy  and  pecnliar,  is  the 
apologetic  work  of  the  Gallic  presbyter,  Salyianus,  on  prov- 
idence and  the  government  of  the  world.'  It  was  composed 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (440-455)  in  answer  at  once 
to  the  charge  that  Christianity  occasioned  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  doubts  concerning  divine  providence, 
which  were  spreading  among  Christians  themselves.  The 
blame  of  the  divine  judgments  he  places,  however,  not  upon 
the  heathens,  but  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  day,  and,  in 
forcible  and  lively,  but  turgid  and  extravagant  style,  draws  an 
extremely  unfavorable  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Christians,  especially  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa.  His 
apology  for  Christianity,  or  rather  for  the  Christian  faith  in 
the  divine  government  of  the  world,  was  also  a  polemic  against 
the  degenerate  Christians.  It  was  certainly  unsuited  to  con- 
vert heathens,  but  well  fitted  to  awaken  the  church  to  more 
dangerous  enemies  within,  and  stimulate  her  to  that  moral  self- 
reform,  which  puts  the  crown  upon  victory  over  outward  foes. 
"  The  church,"  says  this  Jeremiah  of  his  time,  "  which  ought 
everywhere  to  propitiate  God,  what  does  she,  but  provoke  him 
to  anger  ?  *  How  many  may  one  meet,  even  in  the  church,  who 
are  not  still  drunkards,  or  debauchees,  or  adulterers,  or  forni- 
cators, or  robbers,  or  murderers,  or  the  like,  or  all  these  at 
once,  without  end  ?  It  is  even  a  sort  of  holiness  among  Chris- 
tian people,  to  be  less  vicious."  From  the  public  worship  of 
God,  he  continues,  and  almost  during  it,  they  pass  to  deeds  of 
sliame.  Scarce  a  rich  man,  but  would  commit  murder  and 
fornication.  We  have  lost  the  whole  power  of  Christianity, 
and  offend  God  the  more,  that  we  sin  as  Christians.    We  are 

• 

'  Of  this  book :  **  De  gubematione  Dei,  et  do  justo  Dei  praesentiqae  Judido,**  Isaac 
Taylor  has  made  very  large  use  in  his  interesting  work  on  *'  Ancient  Christianity  ** 
(yoI.  iL  p.  84  sqq.),  to  refute  the  idealized  Puseyite  view  of  the  Niocne  and  post- 
Nioene  age.  But  he  ascribes  too  great  importance  to  it,  and  forgets  that  it  Is  an 
unbalanced  picture  of  the  shady  side  of  the  church  at  that  time.  It  is  true  ai  &r  aa 
it  goes,  and  yet  leaves  a  false  impression.  Theie  are  books  which  by  a  partial  and 
one-sided  representation  make  even  the  truth  lie. 

*  '*  Ipsa  Dei  ecclcsa  qun  in  omnibus  esse  debet  placatrix  Dei,  quid  est  aUud  quam 
ezacerbatrix  Dei  ?  aut,  prnter  paucissimos  quosdam,  qui  mala  fugiunt,  quid  est  alior 
pene  omiiis  coitus  Ghristianorum,  quam  scntina  vitiorum  ?  ^    (P.  91.) 
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^orse  than  tlie  barbarians  and  heathen.  If  the  Saxon  is  wild^ 
the  Frank  faithless,  the  Ooth  inhnman,  the  Alanian  dmnken, 
*  the  Hon  licentioos,  they  are  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  far 
less  punishable  than  we,  who,  knowing  the  commandments  of 
Qodj  commit  all  these  crimes.  He  compares  the  Chiistiana 
especially  of  Borne  with  the  Arian  Ooths  and  Yandals,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  Bomans,  who  add  to  the  gross  sins  of 
natore  die  refined  vices  of  civilization,  passion  for  theatres,  de- 
banchery,  and  unnatural  lewdness.  Therefore  has  the  just 
Ood  given  them  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  and  exposed 
them  to  the  ravages  of  the  migrating  hordes. 

This  horrible  picture  of  the  Christendom  of  the  fifth  cen 
tory  is  undoubtedly  in  many  respects  an  exaggeration  of  ascetic 
and  monastic  zeal.  Yet  it  is  in  general  not  untrue ;  it  presents 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  enables  us  to  understand  more 
fully  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  western  empire  of  Bome. 
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§  13.  Ths  New  PodUan  of  the  Church  m  the  Empire. 

Tbs  previouB  chapter  has  shown  ns  how  Christianity  grad- 
aally  supplanted  the  Grseco-Boman  heathenism  and  became 
the  established  religion  in  the  empire  of  the  Csesars.  Since 
that  time  the  church  and  the  state,  though  frequently  jannng, 
have  remained  united  in  Europe,  either  on  the  hierarchical 
basis,  with  the  temporal  power  under  the  tulelage  of  the  spirit- 
ual, or  on  the  csesaro-papal,  with  the  spiritual  power  merged 
in  the  temporal ;  while  in  the  United  States  of  America,  since 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  two  powers  have  stood 
peacefully  but  independently  side  by  side.  The  church  could 
now  act  upon  the  state ;  but  so  could  the  state  act  upon  the 
church ;  and  this  mutual  influence  became  a  source  of  both 
profit  and  loss,  blessing  and  curse,  on  either  side. 

The  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  first  three  centuries,  in 
their  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of  the  world  and  their 
desire  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord,  had  never  once 
thought  of  such  a  tldng  as  the  great  and  sudden  change,  which 
meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  in  the  relation  of  the 
Roman  state  to  the  Christian  church.  Tertullian  had  even 
held  the  Christian  profession  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
oflSce  of  a  Roman  emperor.'  Nevertheless,  clergy  and  people 
very  soon  and  very  easily  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  recognized  in  it  a  reproduction  of  the 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  people  of  God  imder  the  ancient 
covenant.  Save  that  the  dissenting  sects,  who  derived  no  bene- 
fit from  this  union,  but  were  rather  subject  to  persecution  from 
the  state  and  from  the  established  Catholicism,  the  Donatists 
for  an  especial  instance,  protested  against  the  intermeddling  of 
die  temporal  power  with  religious  concerns.*    The  heathen, 


'  Apologetieos,  a  21 :  "  Sed  et  OsBsares  credidissent,  si  aut  Caaarcs  non  easenl 
iBcolo  neoesBarii,  ant  ri  et  Cbristiani  potuiaaent  esse  Caesares.^ 

*  Thus  the  bishop  Donatoa  of  Carthage  in  847  rejected  the  imperial  oomiius* 
■onen,  Paolos  and  Macarina,  with  the  exclamation :  *'  Quid  est  imperatori  cum  eccle* 
ria?"  See  Optatus  MOey. :  De  acluamate  Donat  L  iii.  c.  3.  The  Donatists,  howoYer, 
veie  the  first  to  inyoke  the  imperial  interrention  in  their  controversies,  and  would 
inbtlea  hare  spoken  very  differently,  had  the  decision  turned  in  their  faTor. 
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who  now  came  over  in  a  mass,  had  all  along  boen  accustomed 
to  a  union  of  politics  with  religion,  of  the  imperial  with  the 
sacei'dotal  dignity.  They  could  not  imagine  a  state  without 
some  cnltus,  whatever  might  be  its  name.  And  as  hcathenisni 
had  outlived  itself  in  the  empire,  and  Judaism  with  its  nar 
tional  exclusiveness  and  its  stationary  character  was  totally 
disqualified,  Christianity  must  take  the  throne. 

The  change  was  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  it  was  great. 
When  Constantino  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  upon  the 
forsaken  temples  of  the  gods,  he  but  followed  the  irresistible 
current  of  history  itself.  Christianity  had  already,  without  a 
stroke  of  sword  or  of  intrigue,  achieved  oyer  the  false  religion 
the  internal  victory  of  spirit  over  matter,  of  truth  over  false- 
hood, of  faith  over  superstition,  of  the  worship  of  God  over 
idolatry,  of  morality  over  corruption.  Under  a  three  hundred 
years'  oppression,  it  had  preserved  its  irrepressible  moral  vigor, 
and  abundantly  earned  its  new  social  position.  It  could  not 
possibly  continue  a  despised  sect,  a  homeless  child  of  the 
wilderness,  but,  like  its  divine  founder  on  the  third  day  after 
his  crucifixion,  it  must  rise  again,  take  the  reins  of  the  world 
into  its  hands,  and,  as  an  all-transforming  principle,  take  state, 
science,  and  art  to  itself,  to  breathe  into  them  a  higher  life  aud 
consecrate  them  to  the  service  of  God.  The  church,  of  course, 
continues  to  the  end  a  servant,  as  Christ  himself  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ;  and  she  must  at  all  times 
suffer  persecution,  outwardly  or  inwardly,  from  the  ungodly 
world.  Yet  is  she  also  the  bride  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  therefore 
of  royal  blood ;  and  she  is  to  make  her  purifying  and  sanctify- 
ing influence  felt  upon  all  orders  of  natural  life  and  all  forma 
of  human  society.  And  from  this  influence  the  state,  of 
course,  is  not  excepted.  Union  with  the  state  is  no  more  ne- 
cessarily a  profanation  of  holy  things  than  union  with  science 
and  art,  which,  in  fact,  themselves  proceed  from  God,  and  must 
subserve  his  glory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state,  as  a  necessary  and  divine 
institution  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  for  the 
administration  of  law  and  justice,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
earthly  weal,  could  not  possibly  persist  forever  in  her  hostility 
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to  Christianity,  bnt  must  at  least  allow  it  a  legal  existence  and 
free  play ;  and  if  she  would  attain  a  higher  development  and 
better  answer  her  moral  ends  than  she  could  in  union  witli 
idolatry,  she  must  surrender  herself  to  its  influence.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Father,  to  which  the  state  belongs,  is  not  es- 
sentially incompatible  with  the  church,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bon ;  rather  does  ^^  the  Father  draw  to  the  Son,"  and  the  Son 
leads  back  to  the  Father,  till  Ood  become  '^  all  in  all."  Hence* 
forth  should  kings  again  be  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  nursing 
mothers  to  the  church,^  and  the  prophecy  begin  to  be  fulfilled : 
^  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  * 
The  American  separation  of  church  and  state,  even  if  re- 
garded as  the  best  settlement  of  the  true  relation  of  the  two,  is 
nol  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  this  view.  It  is  not  a  return 
to  the  pre-Constantinian  basis,  with  its  spirit  of  persecution, 
but  rests  upon  the  mutual  reverential  recognition  and  support 
of  the  two  powers,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  continued  re- 
tnlt  of  that  mighty  revolution  of  the  fourth  century. 

But  the  elevation  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state 
presents  also  an  opposite  aspect  to  our  contemplation.  It  in- 
volved great  risk  of  degeneracy  to  the  church.  The  Boman 
state,  with  its  laws,  institutions,  and  usages,  was  still  deeply 
rooted  in  heathenism,  and  could  not  be  transformed  by  a  mar 
gical  stroke.  The  christianizing  of  the  state  amounted  there- 
fore in  great  measure  to  a  paganizing  and  secularizing  of  the 
church.  The  world  overcame  the  .church,  as  much  as  the 
church  overcame  the  world,  and  the  temporal  gain  of  Chris- 
tianity was  in  many  respects  cancelled  by  spiritual  loss.  The 
mass  of  the  ftoman  empire  was  baptized  only  with  water,  not 
with  the  Spirit  and  fire  of  the  gospel,  and  it  smuggled  heathen 
manners  and  practices  into  the  sanctuary  under  a  new  name. 
The  very  combination  of  the  cross  with  the  military  ensign  by 
Constantine  waa  a  most  doubtful  omen,  portending  an  un- 
happy mixture  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powera  the 

>  II  zliz.  tS.  *  Ber.  xL  IS. 
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kingdom  which  ia  of  the  earth,  and  that  which  is  from  heayen. 
The  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  powerai 
which,  with  all  their  unity,  remain  as  essentially  distinct  aa 
body  and  soul,  law  and  gospel,  was  itself  a  prolific  source  of 
erroi-s  and  vehement  strifes  about  jurisdiction,  which  stretch 
through  all  the  middle  age,  and  still  repeat  themselves  in  thoBe 
latest  times,  save  where  the  amicable  American  separation  haa 
thus  far  forestalled  collision. 

Amidst  all  the  bad  consequences  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  however,  we  must  not  foi^t  that  the  deeper  spirit 
of  the  gospel  has  ever  reacted  against  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
it,  whether  under  an  imperial  pope  or  a  papal  emperor,  and 
has  preserved  its  divine  power  for  the  salvation  of  men  under 
every  form  of  constitation.  Though  standing  and  working  in 
the  world,  and  in  many  ways  linked  with  it,  yet  is  Christianity 
not  of  the  world,  but  stands  above  it. 

Nor  must  we  think  the  degeneracy  of  the  church  b^an 
with  her  union  with  the  state.'    Oorruption  and  apostasy  can- 

« 

^  This  Tiew  is  now  Tery  prevalent  in  America.    It  was  not  formerly  im.    Jona- 
than Edwards,  in  his  "  History  of  Redemption/*  a  practical  and  edifying  survey  of 
church  history  as  an  unfolding  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  even  saw  in  the  aoceaaioii 
of  Constantino  a  type  of  the  future  appearing  of  Christ  in  the  clouds  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  people,  and  attributed  to  it  the  most  beneficent  results ;  to  wit : 
**(])  The  Christian  church  was  thereby  wholly  delivered  from  persecution.     .  .  . 
(2)  Ood  now  appeared  to  execute  terrible  judgments  on  their  enemies.    ...  (8)  Hea- 
thenism now  was  in  a  g^at  measure  abolished  throughout  the  Roman  empire.    .  .  . 
(4)  The  Christian  church  was  brought  into  a  state  of  great  peace  and  prosperity.*'  .  .  . 
**  This  revolution,"  he  further  says,  p.  S12,  **  was  the  greatest  that  had  occurred 
since  the  flood.   Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness,  that  lung  and  god  of  the  heathen  world, 
was  cast  out.    The  roaring  lion  wA  conquered  by  the  Lamb  of  God  in  the  strongest 
dominion  he  ever  had.    This  was  a  remarkable  accomplishment  of  Jerem.  x.  1 1 : 
*■  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from 
the  earth  and  from  the  heavens.*  **    This  work,  still  much  read  in  America  and 
Kngland,  was  written,  to  be  sure,  long  before  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in 
New  England,  viz.,  in  1739  (first  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1774,  twenty-six  yean 
after  the  author's  death).    But  the  great  difference  of  the  judgment  of  this  renowned 
Puritan  divine  from  the  prevuling  American  opinion  of  the  present  day  is  an  inter- 
esting proof  that  our  view  of  history  is  very  much  determined  by  the  ecdesiastical 
flireamstances  in  which  we  live,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  question  of 
church  and  state  is  not  at  all  essential  in  Christian  theology  and  ethics.    In  America 
all  confessions,  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  are  satisfied  with  the  separation,  while  in 
Europe  with  few  exceptions  it  is  the  reverse. 
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not  attacli  to  any  one  fact  or  personage,  be  he  Cionstantine  or 
Gregory  I.  or  Gregory  VII.  They  are  rooted  in  the  natnral 
heart  of  man.  They  revealed  themselves,  at  least  in  the  germ, 
even  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  are  by  no  means  avoided,  as  the 
condition  of  America  proves,  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
powers.  We  have  among  ourselves  ahnost  all  the  errors  and 
abuBes  of  the  old  world,  not  collected  indeed  in  any  one  corn* 
manion,  but  distributed  among  our  various  denominations  and 
beets.  The  history  of  the  church  presents  from  the  beginning 
a  twofold  development  of  good  and  of  evil,  an  incessant  antag* 
onism  of  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  Christianity 
and  Antichrist.  According  to  the  Lord^s  parables  of  the  net 
and  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  we  cannot  expect  a  com- 
plete separation  before  the  final  judgment,  though  in  a  relative 
Bense  the  history  of  the  church  is  a  progressive  judgment  of  the 
church,  as  the  histoiy  of  the  world  is  a  judgment  of  the  world. 

§  14.  nights  and  Privileges  qf  the  Church.    Secular  Ad- 

vantages. 

The  conversion  of  Constantino  and  the  gradual  establish- 
meat  of  Cliristianity  as  the  .religion  of  the  state  had  first  of 
all  the  important  effect  of  giving  the  church  not  only  the  usual 
rights  of  a  legal  corporation,  which  she  possesses  also  in  Amer- 
ica, and  here  without  distinction  of  confessions,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  peculiar  privileges,  which  the  heathen  worship 
and  priesthood  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  These  rights  and 
privileges  she  gradually  secured  either  by  tacit  concession  or 
through  special  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors  as  laid  down 
in  the  collections  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes.^ 
Tliese  were  limited,  however,  as  we  must  here  at  the  outset 
observe,  exclusively  to  the  catholic  or  orthoilox  church.'    The 

'  Comp.  §  18. 

*  So  early  as  826  Constantiiie  promulgated  the  law  (Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xvi.  tit  5, 
L  1):  '*PriT]]egia,  quae  contemplatione  religionia  indulta  sont,  eatholicae  tantum 
*«git  obaenaioTibui  prodesse  oportet.  Haereticos  autem  atqne  flchismatiooa  non 
tttitQin  ab  hiii  priTilegiifl  alienoa  ease  Tolumua,  aed  etiai^  dWersia  maneribna  oon- 
nringi  ct  aabjici.**    Yet  he  was  lenient  towarda  the  NoTatiana,  adtUng  in  the  aamfl 
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heretical  and  schismatic  sects  without  distinctiOD,  excepting 
the  Arians  during  their  brief  ascendency  under  Arian  em- 
perors, were  now  worse  off  than  they  had  been  before,  and 
were  forbidden  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  even  under 
Oonstantine  upon  pain  of  fines  and  confiscation,  and  from  the 
time  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  upon  pain  of  death.  Equal 
patronage  of  all  Christian  parties  was  totally  foreign  to  the 
despotic  uniformity  system  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the 
ecclesiastical  exdusiveness  and  absolutism  of  the  popes.  Nor 
can  it  be  at  all  consistently  carried  out  upon  the  state-church 
basis ;  for  erery  concession  to  dissenters  loosens  the  bond  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state. 

The  immunities  and  privileges,  which  were  conferred  upon 
tlie  catholic  church  in  the  £oman  empire  from  the  time  of 
Oonstantine  by  imperial  legislation,  may  be  specified  as  follows : 

1.  The  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  most  public  burdens. 

Among  these  were  obligatory  public  services,'  such  as  mil- 
itary duty,  low  manual  labor,  the  bearing  of  costly  dignities, 
and  in  a  measure  taxes  for  the  real  estate  of  the  church.  The 
exemption,'  which  had  been  enjoyed,  indeed,  not  by  the  heathen 
priests  alone,  but  at  least  partially  by  physicians  also  and 
rhetoricians,  and  the  Jewidi  rulers  of  synagogues,  was  first 
granted  by  Oonstantine  in  the  year  313  to  the  catholic  clergy  in 
Africa,  and  afterwards,  in  319,  extended  throughout  the  em- 
pire. But  this  led  many  to  press  into  the  clerical  o£Sce  witli- 
out  inward  call,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state ;  and  in  320  the 
emperor  made  a  law  prohibiting  the  wealthy  •  from  entering 
the  ministry,  and  limiting  the  increase  of  the  clergy,  on  the 
singular  ground,  that ''  the  rich  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
world,  the  poor  be  supported  by  the  property  of  the  church." 

jear  respecting  them  (0.  Theodoe.  xri.  6,  2) :  **  Koyatianos  non  adeo  comperimni 
prmedamnatoa,  ut  iu  quae  petiyerunt,  crederemuB  mimme  largienda.  Itaqae  eo- 
deaiae  suae  doraos,  et  loca  sepulcris  apta  sine  inquietudine  eos  firmiter  poedderc 
praecipimus.^  Comp.  the  8th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  likewise  de^ls 
with  them  indulgently. 

>  The  munera  publica,  or  Xcirov^fai,  attaching  in  part  to  the  person  ss  a  suited 
of  the  empire,  in  part  to  the  poasesaion  of  property  (munera  patrimoniomm). 

*  Immunitas,  ^firovpyrialn, 

'  The  decuriones  and  ouriales. 
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7alentiiiiaii  L  issued  a  mnular  law  in  861.  Under  Yalen- 
tician  IL  and  Theodosios  L  the  ridi  were  admitted  to  the 
spiritoal  office  on  condition  of  assigning  their  property  to  othersi 
who  fihoold  folfiU  the  demands  of  the  state  in  their  stead. 
But  these  arbitraiy  laws  were  certainly  not  strictly  observed. 
Constantine  also  exempted  the  church  from  the  land  tax, 
but  afterwards  revoked  diis  immunity ;  and  his  successors 
likewise  were  not  uniform  in  this  matter.  Ambrose,  though 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  ac- 
cedes to  the  fsMst  and  the  justice  of  the  assessment  of  church 
lands ; '  but  the  hierarchy  afterwards  claimed  for  the  churob 
a  divine  right  of  exemption  from  all  taxation. 

2.  The  enrichment  and  endowment  of  the  church. 
Here  again  Constantine  led  the  way.  He  not  only  restored 
(in  318)  the  buildings  and  estates,  w^iich  bad  been  confiscated 
in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  but  granted  the  church  also  the 
right  to  receive  legacies  (821),  and  himself  made  liberal  con- 
tributions  in  money  and  grain  to  the  support  of  the  clergy  and 
the  building  of  churches  in  Africa,'  in  tiie  Holy  Land,  in  Ni- 
Gomedia,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople.  Though  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, can  be  no  great  merit  in  an  absolute  monarch,  who 
is  lord  of  the  public  treasury  as  he  is  of  his  private  purse,  and 
can  afford  to  be  generous  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects.  He 
and  his  successors  likewise  gave  to  the  church  the  heathen 
temples  and  their  estates  and  the  public  property  of  heretics ; 
but  these  more  frequently  were  confiscated  to  the  civil  treas- 
ury or  squandered  on  I'uvorites.  Wealthy  subjects,  some  fi*om 
pure  piety,  others  fi^m  motives  of  interest,  conveyed  their 
property  to  the  church,  often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  just 
claims  of  their  kindred.    Bishops  and  monks  not  rarely  used 

^  **Sitrilmtom  petit  Impentor,'*  aayi  he  in  the  Oraft.  de  berilieifl  non  tndendii 
haeretieifl,  **iioii  negamns;  agri  ecclewae  solTunt  tributam,  solTiimu  quae  Boni 
OBsaiis  Oneari,  et  qutt  sunt  Dei  Deo;  tributam  GiBflaria  est;  non  negatur."  B»- 
nmlus  (ad  ann.  887)  endeavon  to  prove  tliat  thia  tribute  was  meant  hj  Ambroae 
merely  as  an  act  of  lore,  not  of  duty  I 

*  So  cariy  as  814  he  oanaed  to  be  paid  to  the  biahop  Oieeilian  of  Oarthage  8,000 
fottm  (rptaxthUvt  ^x«ir  =  £18,000)  from  the  public  treaaury  of  the  proTinoe  for 
^  catholic  cfaurehea  in  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania,  prcMnittng  ftirther  gifta  lor 
rimilai  purpoaea.    Euaeb. :  H.  E.  z.  €[,  and  Vit  CoiuL  It.  28 
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unworthy  influences  with  widows  and  dying  persons ;  though 
Augustine  positively  rejected  every  legacy,  which  deprived  a 
son  of  his  rights.  Valentinian  I.  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  legacy-hunting  of  the  clergy,  particularly  in  Rome,  with  a 
law  of  the  year  370,*  and  Jerome  acknowledges  there  was 
good  reason  for  it."  The  wealth  of  the  church  was  converted 
mostly  into  real  estate,  or  at  least  secured  by  it.  And  the 
church  soon  came  to  own  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  landed 
property.  This  land,  to  be  sure,  had  long  been  worthless  or 
neglected,  but  under  favorable  conditions  rose  in  value  with 
uncommon  rapidity.  At  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  church  of  Antioch  was  strong 
enough  to  mamtain  entirely  or  in  part  three  thousand  widows 
and  consecrated  virgins  besides  many  poor,  sick,  and  strangers.* 
The  metropolitan  churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  were  the 
most  wealthy.  The  various  churches  of  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century,  besides  enormous  treasures  in  money  and  gold  and 
silver  vases,  owned  many  houses  and  lands  not  only  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  but  even  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.*  And 
when  John,  who  bears  the  honorable  distinction  of  the  Alma- 
giver  for  his  unlimited  liberality  to  the  poor,  became  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  (606),  he  found  in  the  church  treasury  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  himself  received  ten  thousand, 
though  he  retained  hardly  an  ordinary  blanket  for  himself,  and 
is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  fed  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
poor  at  once.* 

The  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  vested  in  the 
bishops.  The  bishops  distributed  the  funds  according  to  the 
prevailing  custom  into  three  or  four  parts :  for  themselves,  for 
their  clergy,  for  the  current  expenses  of  worship,  and  for  the 

ft 

^  In  an  edict  to  Damasns,  bishop  of  Rome.  Cod.  Theod.  xri.  2,  20:  **Eocle- 
fliastid  .  .  .  riduarum  ac  pnpillarum  domos  non  adeant,**  etc. 

'  Epist.  84  (al.  2)  ad  Nepotianom,  where  he  says  of  this  law:  "  Neo  de  l^  oou- 
qneror,  sed  doleo,  cur  meruerimos  hanc  legem;**  and  of  the  clergy  of  his  time: 
^  Ignominia  omnium  sacerdotum  est,  propriis  studerc  divitiis,"  etc. 

'  Chrys.  Horn.  66  in  Matt.  (rii.  p.  658). 

*  Comp.  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  the  Great  at  the  end  of  our  period. 

*  See  the  Vita  S.  Joannis  Elecmosynarii  (the  next  to  the  last  catholic  patriardr 
of  Alexandria)  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  BoUand.  ad  28  Jan. 
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poor.  Thej  froquentij  exposed  themselves  to  the  suspicion 
of  avarice  and  nepotism.  The  best  of  them,  like  Chrysostom 
and  Augustine,  were  averse  to  this  concernment  with  earthly 
property,  since  it  often  conflicted  with  their  higher  duties; 
and  they  preferred  the  poverty  of  earlier  times,  because  the 
present  abundant  revenues  diminished  private  beneficence. 

And  most  certainly  this  opulence  had  two  sides.  It  was  a 
9onrce  both  of  profit  and  of  loss  to  the  church.  According  to 
the  spirit  of  its  proprietors  and  its  controllers,  it  might  be  used 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  the  building  of 
churches,  the  support  of  the  needy,  and  the  foimding  of  chari- 
table institutions  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  for  widows  and  orphans, 
for  destitute  strangers  and  aged  persons,^  or  perverted  to  the 
fostering  of  indolence  and  luxury,  and  thus  promote  moral  cor- 
ruption and  decay.  This  was  felt  by  serious  minds  even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  external  power  of  the  hierarchy.  Dante, 
believing  Constantine  to  be  the  author  of  the  pope's  temporal 
sovereignty,  on  the  ground  of  the  fictitious  donation  to  Syl* 
Tester,  bitterly  exclaimed : 

**  Tour  gods  ye  make  of  silTer  and  of  gold ; 
And  wherein  dilfer  from  idolaters, 
Sa?e  that. their  god  is  one — joun  hmidred  fold? 

Ah,  Constantine  t  what  erils  caused  to  flow, 
Kot  thy  oonTersion,  but  that  plenteous  dower 
Thou  on  the  first  rich  Father  didst  bestow  1 "  * 

'  The  wr^x^^^P^*^  voffOKOfiua,  ^p^ayorpo^cTo,  yripoKOfiua,  and  ^€W&¥9s  or  |cvo8o- 
Xaia,  tm  they  were  called ;  which  all  sprang  from  the  churdu  Especially  fayored 
WM  the  Baa$lia9  for  sick  and  strangers  in  Caesarea,  named  after  its  founder,  the 
biflbop  BaaU  the  Great    Basil.  Ep.  94.    Qregor,  Xaz.  Orat.  27  and  80. 

*  Inferno,  canto  six.  tb.  112-118,  as  translated  by  Wright  (with  two  slight  altei 
ilioD8)u     MUton,  in  lus  prose  works,  has  translated  this  passage  as  wcU  as  that  ol 
Arioelo,  where  he  humorously  places  the  donation  of  Constantine  in  the  moon  among 
Ihe  tblii^  loit  or  abused  on  earth: 


«« 


Ah,  Constantine  I  of  how  much  ill  was  cause, 
Kot  thy  oonTersion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  reoeiTed  of  thee.^ 
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§  15.  Support  qf  the  OUrgy, 

8.  The  better  support  of  the  clergy  was  another  advantage 
eonnected  with  the  new  position  of  Christianitj  in  the  empire. 

Hitherto  the  clergy  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Yolnntary  contributions  of  the  Ohristians,  and  the  Ohristians 
were  for  the  most  part  poor.  Now  they  received  a  fixed  in- 
come from  the  church  funds  and  from  imperial  and  municipal 
treasuries.  To  this  was  added  the  contribution  of  first-fruits 
and  tithes,  which,  though  not  as  yet  legally  enforced,  arose  as 
a  voluntary  custom  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  in 
churches  of  Jewish  origin  existed  from  the  first,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Jewish  law.*  Where  these  means  of  support 
were  not  sufficient,  the  clergy  turned  to  agriculture  or  some 
other  occupation ;  and  so  late  as  the  fifth  century  many  synods 
recommended  this  means  of  subsistence,  although  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons  prohibited  the  engagement  of  the  clergy  in  secu- 
lar callings  under  penalty  of  deposition.* 

This  improvement,  also,  in  the  external  condition  of  the 
clergy  was  often  attended  with  a  proportional  degeneracy  in 
their  moral  character.  It  raised  them  above  oppressive  and 
distracting  cares  for  livelihood,  made  them  independent,  and 
permitted  them  to  devote  their  whole  streugth  to  the  duties  of 
their  office ;  but  it  also  favored  ease  and  luxury,  allured  a  host 
of  unworthy  persons  into  the  service  of  the  church,  and  checked 
the  exercise  of  free  giving  among  the  people.  The  better 
bishops,  like  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregories,  Basil,  Ghrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  lived  in  ascetic  sim- 
plicity, and  used  their  revenues  for  the  public  good ;  while 
others  indulged  their  vanity,  their  love  of  magnificence,  and 
their  voluptuousness.  The  heathen  historian  Ammianus  gives 
the  country  clergy  in  general  the  credit  of  simplicity,  tem- 
perance, and  virtue,  while  he  represents  the  Boman  hieraztshy, 
greatly  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  matrons,  as  extreme  in  the 
luxury  of  their  dress  and  their  more  than  royal  banquets ; '  and 

>  Ley.  zxTii.  80>38  ;  No.  xTiii.  20-24 ;  Deut  ziv.  22  aqq. ;  2  Ghron.  zzxL  4  sqq. 

*  Constit  AposL  lib.  viil  cap.  47,  can.  6  (p.  289,  ed.  Ueltzen) :  'EWo-xovor  \ 
trptafiirtpos  ^  St^oros  Kovfwtkt  fporriZat  fiii  &ya^a^ar^TW  §1  9k  fi^,  m^aip€tv3^ 

•  lib.  xzTiL  a  8. 
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St.  J^ome  agrees  with  him.'    The  distingiiiBhed  heathen  pre 
feet,  PraeteztatuB,  said  to  Pope  Damagas,  that  for  the  price  ot 
the  hiflhopric  of  Borne  he  himself  might  become  a  Christiaii  at 
once.     The  bishops  of  Constantinople,  according  to  the  account 
of  Gregory  Narianzen,'  who  himself  held  that  see  for  a  short 
time,  were  not  behind  their  Boman  oolleagnes  in  this  extras- 
agaace,  and  vied  with  the  most  honorable  fimctionaries  of  the 
state  in  pomp  and  snmptnons  diet.    The  cathedrals  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Carthage  had  hundreds  of  priests,  deacons,  dea- 
oonesees,  snbdeacons,  prelectors,  singers,  and  janitors." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  as  we  have  idready  intimated, 
the  two  greatest  church  fathers  gave  the  preference  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  voluntary  system  in  the  support  of  the  church  and 
the  ministry,  which  prevailed  before  the  Nicene  era,  and  which 
has  been  restored  in  modem  times  in  the  United  States  of 
America.    Chrysostom  no  doubt  perceived  that  under  existing 
drcmnstanoes  the  wants  of  the  church  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  supplied,  but  he  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  treasure  by  the  church,  and  said  to  his  hearers  in 
Antioch :  *^  The  treasure  of  the  church  should  be  with  you  all, 
and  it  is  only  your  hardness  of  heart  that  requires  her  to  hold 
earthly  property  and  to  deal  in  houses  and  lands.    Ye  are  un- 
fruitful in  good  works,  and  so  the  ministers  of  Ood  must  meddle 
in  a  thousand  matters  foreign  to  their  office.    In  the  days  of 
the  apostles  people  might  likewise  have  given  them  houses  and 
lands ;  why  did  they  pt'efer  to  sell  the  houses  and  lands  and 
give  the  proceeds  f    Because  this  was  without  doubt  the  better 
way.    Your  fathers  would  have  preferred  that  you  should  give 
alms  of  yoxur  incomes,  but  they  feared  that  your  avarice  might 
leave  the  poor  to  hunger;  hence  the  present  order  of  things."* 
Augustine  desired  that  his  people  in  Hippo  should  take  back 

*  Hi«rofiL  Bp.  84  (aL  S)  et  pMrim. 

*  OnLSS. 

*  The  cttthedral  of  Gonitentliiople  fell  under  eeimre  for  the  Moeedte  avmber 
•f  lli  dagf  end  nbordiiuite  olBoen,  to  thai  Jvednlan  rednoed  it  to  fi^e  bondred 
nd  twentj-flre,  of  whieh  probably  more  than  half  were  oaelen.  Comp.  Inst  NoyeU. 
ciiL 

*  Homfl.  S6  In  Ifatt  (tH  SOS  aq.).    Horn.  SI  la  1  Oor.  7  (x.  190).    Comp.  alaa.> 
1>e  nteidot  L  UL  fr  10. 
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the  church  property  and  support  the  clergy  and  the  poor  by 
free  gifts.* 

§  16.  Episcopal  Jv^risdidion  and  Intereesdon. 

4.  We  proceed  to  the  legal  validity  of  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction," which  likewise  dates  from  the  time  of  Constantino. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul,*  the  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed from  the  beginning  to  settle  their  contrpversies  before 
the  church,  rather  than  carry  them  before  heathen  tribunals ; 
but  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino  the  validity  of  the  bishop's 
decision  depended  on  the  voluntary  submission  of  both  parties. 
Now  this  decision  was  invested  with  the  force  of  law,  and  in 
spiritual  matters  no  appeal  could  be  taken  from  it  to  the  civil 
court.  Constantino  himself,  so  early  as  314,  rejected  such  an 
appeal  in  the  Donatist  controversy  with  the  significant  declara- 
tion :  "  The  judgment  of  the  priests  must  be  regarded  as  the 
judgment  of  Christ  himself."  •  Even  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  final ;  and  Justinian  allowed  appeal  only  to 
the  metropolitan,  not  to  the  civil  tribunal.  Several  coun- 
cils, that  of  Chalcedon,  for  example,  in  451,  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  clergy,  who  should  avoid  the  episcopal  tribunal  or 
appeal  from  it  to  the  civil,  with  deposition.  Sometimes  the 
bishops  called  in  the  help  of  the  state,  where  the  offender  con- 
temned the  censure  of  the  church.  Justinian  I.  extended  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction  also  to  the  monasteries.  Heraclius  sub- 
sequently (628)  referred  even  criminal  causes  among  the  clergy 
tb  the  bishops,  thus  dismissing  the  clergy  thenceforth  entirely 
from  the  secular  courts ;  though  of  course  holding  them  liable 

^  PoBsidiuB,  in  Vita  Aug.  c  28 :  **  Alloqaebatnr  plebem  Dei,  malle  Be  ex  oolla* 
tlonibufl  plebis  Dei  Tirere  quam  illaram  poaeeBsioDum  cnram  Tel  guberaadonea 
pati,  et  paratum  se  ease  illis  cedere,  ut  eo  modo  omnes  Dei  seiri  et  miniatri  Tiye 

rent" 

•  1  Oor.  vL  1-6. 

*  ^*  Saoerdotum  Judioium  ita  debet  baberi,  at  ai  ipae  Dominoa  remdena  jodioet 
OptatnB  MileT.:  De  achiam.  Donat  fl  184. 
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for  the  physical  penalty,  when  convicted  of  capital  criine,^  as 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ended  with  deposition  and  ex- 
conicnunication.  Another  privilege,  granted  by  Theodosius  to 
the  clergy,  was,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  by  torture 
to  bear  testimony  before  the  civil  tribunal. 

This  elevation  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  bishops 
^as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and 
on  the  whole  conduced  to  the  interests  of  justice  and  human* 
ity ;  though  it  also  nourished  hierarchical  arrogance  and  en- 
tangled the  bishops,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  higher  functions, 
in  all  manner  of  secular  suits,  in  which  they  were  frequently 
called  into  consultation.  Chrysostora  complains  that ''  the  ar- 
bitrator undergoes  incalculable  vexations,  much  labor,  and 
more  difficulties  than  the  public  judge.  It  is  hard  to  discover 
the  right,  but  harder  not  to  violate  it  when  discovered.  Not 
labor  and  difficulty  alone  are  connected  with  office,  but  also  no 
little  danger."'  Augustine,  too,  who  could  make  better  use 
of  his  time,  felt  this  part  of  his  official  duty  a  burden,  which 
nevertheless  he  bore  for  love  to  the  church.'  Others  handed 
over  these  matters  to  a  subordinate  ecclesiastic,  or  even,  like 
Silvanos,  bishop  of  Troas,  to  a  layman.* 

5.  Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  alliance  of  the 
church  with  the  empire  was  the  episcopal  right  of  intercession. 

The  privilege  of  interceding  with  the  secular  power  for 
criminals,  prisoners,  and  unfortunates  of  every  kind  had  be- 
longed to  the  heathen  priests,  and  especially  to  the  vestals, 
and  now  passed  to  the  Christian  ministry,  above  all  to  the 
bishops,  and  thenceforth  became  an  essential  function  of  their 
office.    A  church  in  Gaul  about  the  year  460  opposed  the  or- 

'  Eren  Constantine,  however,  before  the  council  of  Nice,  had  declared,  that 
ihonld  he  himself  detect  a  biahop  in  the  act  of  adulterj,  he  would  rather  throw  oyer 
him  his  imperial  mantle  than  bring  scandal  on  the  church  by  punishing  a  clergyman. 

*  Pe  sacerd.  L  iii.  c.  18,  at  the  beginning. 

'  In  Psalm,  xxt.  (v^).  it.  115)  and  Epist.  213,  where  he  oomplaina  that  befora 
and  after  noon  he  was  beset  and  distracted  by  the  members  of  his  church  with  tem- 
poral concemSf  though  they  had  promised  to  leave  him  undisturbed  five  days  in  the 
week,  to  finish  some  theological  labors.  Comp.  Neander,  ill  291  sq.  (ed«  Torrey, 
B.  1S9  aq). 

•  Soerat  L  tU,  a  87. 
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dination  of  a  monk  to  the  bishopric,  because,  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  intercourse  with  secular  magistrates,  though  he  might 
intercede  with  the  Heavenly  Judge  for  their  souls,  he  could 
not  with  the  earthlj  for  their  bodies.  The  bishops  were  re 
garded  particularly  as  the  guardians  of  widows  and  orphans^ 
and  the  control  of  their  property  was  intrusted  to  them.  Jus- 
tinian in  529  assigned  to  them  also  a  supervision  of  the  pris- 
ons, which  they  were  to  visit  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the 
days  of  Christ's  passion. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  of  intercession,  one  may  well  sup- 
pose, often  obstructed  the  course  of  justice ;  but  it  also,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  especially  in  times  of  cruel,  arbitrary  despot- 
ism, protected  the  interests  of  innocence,  humanity,  and  mercy. 
Sometimes,  by  the  powerfol  pleadings  of  bishops  with  governors 
and  emperors,  whole  provinces  were  rescued  from  oppressive 
taxation  and  from  the  revenge  of  conquerors.  Thus  Flavian 
of  Antioch  in  387  averted  the  wrath  of  Theodosius  on  occa- 
sion of  a  rebellion,  journeying  under  the  double  burden  of  age 
and  sickness  even  to  Constantinople  to  the  emperor  himself, 
and  with  complete  success,  as  an  ambassador  of  their  common 
Lord,  reminding  him  of  the  words :  "  K  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.'*  * 

6.  With  the  right  of  intercession  was  closely  connected  the 
right  of  asylum  in  churches. 

In  former  times  many  of  the  heathen  temples  and  altars, 
with  some  exceptions,  were  held  inviolable  as  places  of  refuge ; 
and  the  Christian  churches  now  inherited  also  this  prerogative. 
The  usage,  with  some  precautions  against  abuse,  was  made  law 
by  Theodosius  II.  in  431,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  an  unarmed 
fugitive  in  any  part  of  .the  church  edifice,  or  even  upon  the 
consecrated  ground,  was  threatened  with  the  penalty  of  death." 

Thus  slaves  found  sure  refuge  from  the  rage  of  their  mas- 
tera,  debtors  from  the  persecution  of  inexorable  creditors^ 
women  and  virgins  from  the  approaches  of  profligates,  the  con- 
quered from  the  sword  of  their  enemies,  in  the  holy  places, 
until  the  bishop  by  his  powerfrd  mediation  could  procure  jus- 

Vatt.  tL  14.  *  Cod.  Theodos.  Ic  45, 1-4.    Gomp.  SocraL  tfi.  Zt, 
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tioe  or  mercy.  The  beneficence  of  tUs  Uw,  which  had  its 
root  not  in  saperstition  alone,  but  in  the  nobler  sympathies  of 
the  people,  comes  most  impressively  to  view  amidst  the  ragings 
of  the  great  migration  and  of  the  frequent  intestine  wars.^ 

§17.  Legal  SaneUan  qf  Sunday. 

7.  Hie  civil  sanction  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  other 
feetivalB  of  the  church. 

The  state,  indeed,  should  not  and  cannot  enforce  this  ob- 
servance upon  any  one,  but  may  undoubtedly  and  should  pro- 
hibit the  public  distnrbanoe  and  profanation  of  the  Ohristian 
Sabbath,  and  protect  the  Christians  in  their  right  and  duty  of 
its  proper  observance.    Constantine  in  821  forbade  the  sitting 
of  courts  and  all  secular  labor  in  towns  on  ^^  the  venerable  day 
of  the  sun,"  as  he  expresses  himself,  perhaps  with  reference  at 
once  to  the  sun-god,  Apollo,  and  to  Christ,  the  true  Sun  of 
righteousness ;  to  his  pagan  and  his  Christian  subjects.    But 
he  distinctly  permitted  the  culture  of  farms  and  vineyards  in 
the  country,  because  frequently  this  could  be  attended  to  on 
no  other  day  so  well;*  though  one  would  suppose  that  the 
hard-working  peasantry  were  the  very  ones  who  most  needed 
the  day  of  rest.    Soon  afterward,  in  Jnne,  821,  he  allowed 
the  manumission  of  slaves  on  Sunday ;  *  as  this,  being  an  act 
of  benevolence,  was  different  from  ordinary  business,   and 
might  be  altogether  appropriate  to  the  day  of  resurrection 
and  redemption.     According  to  Ensebius,  Constantine  also 


'  "^Tbe  nah  TuJenoe  of  deepotion,"  laTt  eyen  Oibbon,  **was  sufpeiided  by  Um 
Buld  inlefporition  of  the  dmroli ;  mod  tlie  Utos  or  fortunes  of  the  moet  eminent  nib- 
Jecti  ml^  be  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the  biebqp." 

*  Thie  exoeptioii  ie  entirely  mmotioed  by  mtny  chnroh  historfei,  but  etuidi  in 
the  wme  Uw  of  821  in  the  Cod.  Jwtin.  lib.  UL  tit  IS,  de  feriis,  L  8:  ''Omnes  jn- 
dioee^  mtMnsqne  plebei,  et  conctaram  artinm  oiBd*  yenenbili  die  Sdia  qnieeoeiit, 
Evi  tamen  poeiti  egrorom  cnltoni  libere  lioenterqne  inaerriant :  qnoniam  freqnen> 
\m  erenifty  nt  non  aptiiia  alio  die  fromenta  solcis,  ant  Tine»  ecipbibaa  mandentnr, 
Be  orcaiionn  momenti  pereal  commoditaa  ocelesti  proviflione  oonoeanL**  Snch  work 
WM  finmeily  permitted,  too,  on  the  pagan  feait  days.  Coop.  Y iigiL  Geoig.  L  ▼.  SSS 
iqft.    Gbto,  De  re  matk  c  9. 

*  God.  Theodoa  lib.  iL  tit  8.  L  1:  **SmandpaDdi  et  manwmfttendj  dis  iblo 
eoaoii  «<^«"*SMn  habeant,  et  Rper  his  reboa  actna  non  prohibeantar.** 
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prohibited  all  military  exercises  on  Sunday,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  the  obBervance  of  Friday  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Ohrist/ 

ITay,  he  went  so  far,  in  well-meaning  but  mistaken  sseal, 
as  to  require  of  his  soldiers,  even  the  pagan  ones,  the  positive 
observance  of  Sunday,  by  pronouncing  at  a  signal  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  which  they  mechanically  learned :  "  Thee  alone 
we  acknowledge  as  God ;  thee  we  confess  as  king ;  to  thee  we 
call  as  our  helper;  from  thee  we  have  received  victories; 
through  thee  we  have  conquered  enemies.  Thee  we  thank  for 
good  received ;  from  thee  we  hope  for  good  to  come.  Thee  we 
all  most  humbly  beseech  to  keep  our  Constantine  and  hia 
God-fearing  sons  through  long  life  healthy  and  victorious.''  * 
Though  this  formula  was  held  in  a  deistical  generalness,  yet 
the  legal  injunction  of  it  lay  clearly  beyond  the  province  of 
the  civil  power,  trespassed  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  un- 
avoidably encouraged  hypocrisy  and  empty  formalism. 

Later  emperors  declared  the  profanation  of  Sunday  to  be 
sacrilege,  and  prohibited  also  the  collecting  of  taxes  and  private 
debts  (368  and  386),  and  even  theatrical  and  circus  perform- 
ances, on  Sunday  and  the  high  festivals  (386  and  425).*  But 
this  interdiction  of  public  amusements,  on  which  a  council  of 
Carthago  (399  or  401)  with  reason  insibted,  was  probably  never 
rigidly  enforced,  and  was  repeatedly  supplanted  by  the  op 
posite  practice,  which  gradually  prevailed  all  over  Europe.* 

'  EuB.  Yit.  Const.  It.  18-20.  Comp.  Sozom.  i.  8.  In  our  times  military  parades 
and  theatrical  exhibitions  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  European  cities  are  so 
frequent  on  no  other  day  as  on  the  Lord^s  day !  In  France,  political  elections  are 
usually  held  on  the  Sabbath ! 

*  Eus.  Yit  Const.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  The  formulary  was  prescribed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, as  Eusebius  says  in  o.  19.  He  is  speaking  of  the  whole  army  (comp.  c  18), 
and  it  may  presumed  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  heathen. 

'  The  second  law  against  opening  theatres  on  Sundays  and  festivals  (a.d.  425)  in 
the  Ck>d.  Theodoa.  1.  xv.  tit.  7, 1.  6,  says  expressly :  ^*  Omni  theatrorum  atqne  dr- 
cenaum  Toluptate  per  uniyersas  urbes  . .  dcnegata,  totsB  Christianorom  ao  fldeliam 
mentes  Dei  cultibus  ocoupentur.*' 

*  As  Chryaostom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiftfa, 
often  complains  that  the  theatre  is  better  attended  than  the  church  *,  so  down  to  thii 
day  the  same  is  true  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Only 
In  England  and  the  United  States,  under  the  influence  of  Calvinism  and  Puritanisia 
are  the  theatres  dosed  on  Sunday. 
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§  18.  Injhience  of  Christianity  on  Civil  Legislation.     Ths 

Justinian  Code. 

Uomp.  on  this  snbjeot  p&rticularljr  the  works  cited  at  §  18,  sab  ii,  by  Bhoxi, 
Mbtbxnbttbo,  and  Tboflono  ;  also  Gibbon,  ohap.  zliv  (an  admirable 
summary  of  the  Roman  law),  Milman  :  Lat.  Ohrfstianity,  vol.  L  B.  iiL 
chap.  6,  and  In  part  the  works  of  Boumidt  and  Ohastkl  on  the  infla- 
enoe  of  Christianity  upon  society  in  the  Roman  empire,  quoted  in  yoL 
LS86. 

While  in  this  way  the  state  secured  to  the  church  the  well- 
deserved  rights  of  a  legal  corporation,  the  church  exerted  in 
tarn  a  most  beneficent  influence  on  the  state,  liberating  it  bj 
degrees  from  the  power  of  heathen  laws  and  customs,  from  the 
spirit  of  ^otism,  revenge,  and  retaliation,  and  extending  its 
care  beyond  mere  material  prosperity  to  the  higher  moral  in- 
terests of  society.  In  the  previous  period  we  observed  the 
contrast  between  Christian  morality  and  heathen  corruption 
in  the  Eoman  empire.*  We  are  now  to  see  how  the  principles 
of  Christian  morality  gained  public  recognition,  and  began  at 
least  in  some  degree  to  rule  the  civil  and  political  life. 

As  early  as  the  second  century,  under  the  better  heathen  em- 
perors, and  evidently  under  the  indirect,  struggling,  yet  irre- 
sistible influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  legislation  took  a  re- 
formatory, humane  turn,  which  was  carried  by  the  Christian 
emperors  as  far  as  it  could  be  carried  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
cient Grseco-Eoman  civilization.  Now,  above  all,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Justice  and  equity^  hv/maniiy  and  love^  began  to  assert 
itself  in  the  state.  For  Christiairity,  with  its  doctrines  of  man's 
likeness  to  God,  of  the  infinite  value  of  personality,  of  the 
original  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  common  re- 
demption through  Christ,  first  brought  the  universal  rights  of 
man  to  bear  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive  national  spirit,  the 
heartless  selfishness,  and  the  political  absolutism  of  the  old 
world,  which  harshly  separated  nations  and  classes,  and  re- 
spected man  only  as  a  citizen,  while  at  the  same  time  it  denied 
the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  great  mass  of  slaves,  foreigners, 
and  barbarians." 

I  VoL  i  g§  86>98.  *  Comp.  Lactantius :  Inst  divin.  L  ▼.  e.  1ft. 
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Christ  hixuBelf  began  his  refonnation  with  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people,  with  fishermen  and  taxgatherers,  with  the  poor, 
the  lame,  the  blind,  with  demoniacs  and  sufferers  of  every 
kind,  and  raised  them  first  to  the  sense  of  their  dignity  and 
their  high  destiny.  So  now  the  church  wrought  in  the  state 
and  through  the  state  for  the  elevation  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  needy,  and  of  those  classes  which  under  the  reign  of  hea- 
thenism were  not  reckoned  at  all  in  the  body  politic,  but  were 
heartlessly  trodden  under  foot  The  refonnatory  motion  was 
thwarted,  it  is  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  popular  cus- 
tom, which  is  stronger  than  law,  and  by  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety in  the  Eoman  empire,  which  was  still  essentially  heathen 
and  doomed  to  dissolution.  But  reform  was  at  last  set  in 
motion,  and  could  not  be  turned  back  even  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  empire ;  it  propagated  itself  among  the  Oerman  tribes. 
And  although  even  in  Christian  states  the  old  social  maladies 
are  ever  breaking  forth  from  corrupt  human  nature,  sometimes 
with  the  violence  of  revolution,  Christianity  is  ever  coming  in 
to  restrain,  to  purify,  to  heal,  and  to  console,  curbing  the  wild 
passions  of  tyrants  and  of  populace,  vindicating  the  persecuted, 
mitigating  the  horrors  of  war,  and  repressing  incalculable  vice 
in  public  and  in  private  life  among  Christian  people.  The 
most  cursory  comparison  of  Christendom  with  the  most  civilized 
heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries  affords  ample  testimony 
of  this. 

Here  again  the  reign  of  Constantino  is  a  turning  point. 
Though  an  oriental  despot,  aQd  but  imperfectly  possessed  with 
the  earnestness  of  Qiristian  iporality,  he  nevertheless  enacted 
many  laws,  which  distinctly  breathe  the  spirit  of  Christian 
justice  and  humanity:  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion,  the  prohibition  of  gladiatorial  games  and  cruel  rites, 
the  discouragement  of  infanticide,  and  the  encouragement  of 
the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Eusebius  says  he  improved  most 
of  the  old  laws  or  replaced  them  by  new  ones.'    Henceforward 

*  Vit  Const  1.  !▼.  c  26,  where  the  meet  important  laws  of  Conetantine  are  re- 
capitulated E?en  the  heathen  Libanius  (Basil.  tL  p.  146)  reoonla  thai  under  Coo 
•tantine  and  hia  nous  legislation  was  much  more  favorable  to  the  lower 
though  he  acoovnta  for  this  only  by  the  personal  clemency  of  the  emperors. 
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we  feel  beaeath  the  toga  of  the  Bomaa  lawgiver  the  wannth 
of  a  GhxiBtian  heart  We  perceive  the  inflaenoe  of  the  eyan- 
gelical  preaching  and  ezhortationB  of  the  &ther  of  monaBticism 
oat  of  the  Egyptian  deaert  to  the  rulers  of  the  world,  Oonstan- 
tine  and  his  sons :  that  they  shonld  show  jnstioe  and  mercy  to 
the  poor,  and  remember  the  jadgment  to  come. 

Even  Julian,  with  all  his  hatred  of  the  Christians,  oonld 
not  entirely  renoonce  the  inflaenoe  of  his  education  and  of  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  age,  but  had  to  borrow  from  the  church 
many  of  his  measures  for  the  reformation  of  heathenism.  He 
reoognijsed  especially  the  duty  of  benevolence  toward  all  men, 
charity  to  the  poor,  and  clemency  to  prisoners ;  though  this 
was  contrary  to  the  heathen  sentiment,  aifti  though  he  proved 
himself  anything  but  benevolent  toward  the  Ohristians.  But 
then  the  total  fidlare  of  his  philanthropic  plans  and  measures 
shows  that  the  true  love  for  man  can  thrive  only  in  Christian 
soiL  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  with  all  this  involuntary  con- 
cession  to  Christianity,  Julian  himself  passed  not  a  single  law 
in  line  with  the  progress  of  nataral  rights  and  equity.' 

His  successors  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Constantine,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  West  Boman  empire  kept  the  civil  legislation 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  though  thus  often 
occasioning  conflicts  with  the  still  lingering  heathen  element, 
and  sometimes  temporary  apostasy  and  reaction.  We  observe 
also,  in  remarkable  contradiction,  that  while  the  laws  were 
mUder  in  some  respects,  they  were  in  others  even  more  severe 
and  bloody  than  ever  before:  a  paradox  to  be  explained  no 
doubt  in  part  by  the  despotic  character  of  tlie  Byzantine  gov- 
ernment, and  in  part  by  tiie  disorders  of  the  time." 

It  now  became  necessary  to  collect  the  imperial  ordinances  * 

*  Troploiig,  p.  191    0.  Schmidt,  878. 

*  Comp.  de  Rhoer,  p.  59  aqq.  The  origlii  of  this  faieraaaed  ssreritj  of  ponU 
bwt  ii,  at  all  erenta,  noi  to  be  aoaglit  in  the  ohordi ;  for  in  the  foorth  and  fifth  een- 
toAm  she  wm  atill  rather  averae  to  the  death  penalty.  Comp.  Ambroa.  Ep.  26  and 
M  (aL  61  and  62),  and  Aogiurtine,  Ep.  163  ad  ICacedonimn. 

'  Oonititationea  or  L^gea.  If  anawen  to  qneatiooa,  they  were  called  Beaoriptft; 
if  ipontaneooe  decree^  Ediota. 
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in  a  codex  or  corpus  jv/ris.  Of  the  first  two  attempts  of  thie 
kind,  made  iu  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  only  some 
fragments  remain/  But  we  have  the  Oodesb  TheodoHanuSy 
which  Tbeodosius  IL  caused  to  be  made  by  several  jurists  be- 
tween the  years  429  and  438.  It  contains  the  laws  of  the 
Giristiau  emperors  from  Oonstantine  down,  adulterated  with 
many  heathen  elements;  and  it  was  sanctioned  by  Yalen- 
tinian  IIL  for  the  western  empire.  A  hundred  years  later,  in 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  Byzantine  state-church  despotism, 
Justinian  I.,  who,  by  the  way,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  re- 
proach of  capricious  and  fickle  law-making,  committed  tQ  a 
number  of  lawyers,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  Tribo- 
nianufi,*  the  great  t&sk  of  making  a  complete  revised  and  di- 
gested collection  of  the  Borrjan  law  from  the  time  of  Hadrian 
to  his  own  reign ;  and  thus  arose,  in  the  short  period  of  seven 
years  (527-634),  through  the  combination  of  the  best  talent  and 
the  best  facilities,  the  celebrated  Oodex  JustmianeuSy  which 
thencetbrth  became  the  universal  law  of  the  Boman  empire, 
the  sole  text  book  in  the  academies  at  Bome,  Constantinople, 
and  Beryttis,  and  the  basis  of  the  legal  relations  of  the  greater 
part  of  Christian  Europe  to  this  day.* 

*  The  Codex  Gregorianus  and  Codex  Hermogenianus ;  so  called  from  the  com- 
pilers,  two  private  lawyers.  Thej  contained  the  rescripts  and  edicts  of  the  heathen 
emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Constantine,  and  would  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the 
heathen  legislation  with  the  Christian. 

*  Tribonianna,  a  natlye  of  Side  in  Paphlagonla,  was  an  advocate  and  a  poet,  and 
rose  by  his  talents,  and  the  favor  of  Justinian,  to  be  quaestor,  consul,  and  at  last 
magister  officiorum.  Gibbon  compares  him,  both  for  bis  comprehenmve  learning  and 
administrative  ability  and  for  his  enormous  avarice  and  venality,  with  Lord  Bacon. 
But  in  one  point  these  statesmen  were  very  different :  while  Baoon  was  a  decided 
Christian  in  his  convictions,  Tribonianus  was  accused  of  pagan  proclivities  and  of 
atheism.  In  a  popular  tumult  in  Constantinople  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  dismiss 
him,  but  found  him  indispensable  and  soon  restored  him. 

*  The  complete  Codex  Jwttinianeus^  which  has  long  outlasted  the  conquests  of 
that  emperor  (as  Napoleon^s  Code  has  outlasted  his),  comprises  properly  three  sepa- 
rate works :  (1)  The  Jrutitutiones^  an  elementary  text  book  of  Jurisprudence,  of  the 
year  088.  (2)  The  JHgesta  or  Pandeeim  (vdydcirrai,  complete  repository),  an  ab« 
^traot  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Roman  jurisprudence,  according  to  the  decisions  of 
the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  earlier  times,  composed  in  580-688.  (3)  The 
OodeXy  first  prepared  in  528  and  529,  but  in  584  reconstructed,  enlarged,  and  im« 
proved,  and  hence  called   Codex  repetUa  pra^ectianu ;  oontalning  4,648  ord) 
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ThiB  body  of  Boman  law  ^  is  an  important  source  of  oui 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  life  in  itB  relations  to  the  state  and 
its  influence  upon  it.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  in  great  part  the  legacy 
of  pagan  Borne,  which  was  constitutionally  endowed  with  legis- 
lative, and  administratiye  genius,  and  thereby  as  it  were  pre- 
destined to  universal  empire.  But  it  received  essential  modi- 
fication through  the  orientalizing  change  in  the  character  of 
the  empire  from  the  time  of  Coustantine,  through  the  infusion 
of  various  Germanic  elements,  through  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  and,  in  its  best  points,  through  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  church  it  fully  recognizes  as  a  legitimate 
institution  and  of  di>ane  authority,  and  several  of  its  laws  were 
enacted  at  the  direct  instance  of  bishops.  So  the  ^^  Common 
Law,"  the  unwritten  traditional  law  of  England  and  America, 
though  descending  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  therefore  from 
heathen  Germandom,  has  ripened  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  church,  and  betrays  this  influence  even  far 
more  plainly  than  the  Eoman  code,  especially  in  all  that  re- 
gards the  individual  and  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  man. 

§  19.  Elevation  of  Woman  and  the  Family, 

The  benign  effect  of  Christianity  on  legislation  in  the  Graeco 
Roman  empire  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  following  points : 

DtDoes  in  766  tiUes,  in  chronological  order.  To  these  is  added  (4)  a  later  Appendix : 
Kcufdlm  corutituihfUM  (yt opal  Siar^cis),  or  simply  NcwtUa  (a  barbarism) ;  that  ia, 
168  decrees  of  Justinian,  subsequently  collected  from  the  1st  January,  686,  to  his 
death  in  665,  mostly  in  Greek,  or  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Excepting  some  of  the 
novels  of  Justinian,  the  codex  was  composed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  Justinian 
and  Tribonianus  understood ;  but  afterward,  as  this  tongue  died  out  in  the  East,  it 
was  translated  into  Greek,  and  sanctioned  in  this  form  by  the  emperor  Phocas  in  600. 
The  emperor  Ba^  the  Macedonian  in  876  caused  a  Greek  abstract  {wpix^^pov  rdr 
viitmv)  to  be  prepared,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  BaaUiea^  gradually  supplanted 
iie  book  of  Justinian  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Pandects  have  narrowly  es- 
eaped  destruction.  Most  of  the  editions  and  manuscripts  of  the  west  (not  all,  ae 
Gibbon  says)  are  taken  from  the  Codex  Florentinua,  which  was  transcribed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seyenth  century  at  Constantinople,  and  afterward  carried  by  the 
tissitudes  of  war  and  trade  to  Amalfi,  to  Pisa,  and  in  1411  to  Florence. 

'  Called  Corpus  juri$  Romani  or  C.j  ri»  civilU^  in  distinction  from  Corpus  juru 
MiuMilet,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  law,  which  is  based  chiefly  on  the  canons  of  the 
indent  councils,  as  the  civil  law  is  upon  the  rescripts  and  edicts  of  the  emperors. 
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1.  In  the  treatment  of  women.  From  the  begmning,  Chris- 
tianity labored,  primarily  in  the  silent  way  of  fact,  for  the 
eleration  of  the  female  sex  from  the  degraded,  slavish  position, 
which  it  occupied  in  the  heathen  world;'  and  even  in  this 
period  it  produced  such  illustrious  models  of  female  virtue  as 
Konna,  Anthusa,  and  Monica,  who  commanded  the  highest 
respect  of  the  heathens  themBelves.  The  Christian  emperors 
pursued  this  work,  though  the  Roman  legislation  stops  con* 
siderably  short  of  the  later  Germanic  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
woman.  Constantine  in  321  granted  women  the  same  right  as 
men  to  control  their  properly,  except  in  the  sale  of  their  landed 
estates.  At  the  same  time,  from  regard  to  their  modesty,  he 
prohibited  the  summoning  them  in  person  before  the  public 
tribunal.  Theodosius  I.  in  890  was  the  first  to  allow  the 
mother  a  certain  right  of  guardianship,  which  had  formerly 
been  intrusted  exclusively  to  men.  Theodosius  IL  in  489  in- 
terdicted, but  unfortunately  with  little  success,  the  scandalous 
trade  of  the  lenones,  who  lived  by  the  prostitution  of  women, 
and  paid  a  considerable  license  tax  to  the  state.*  Woman  re- 
ceived protection  in  various  ways  against  the  beastly  passion 
of  man.  The  rape  of  consecrated  virgins  and  widows  was 
punishable,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  death.* 

2.  In  the  marriage  laws.  Constantine  gave  marriage  its 
due  freedom  by  abolishing  the  old  Roman  penalties  against 
celibacy  and  childlessness.*  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  now 
came  to  be  restricted  under  heavy  penalties  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  prohibitions  of  marriage  within  cer- 
tain d^ees  of  consanguinity,  which  subsequently  were  ar- 
bitrarily extended  even  to  the  relation  of  C9U8in  down  to  th« 
third  remove.*  Justinian  forbade  also  marriage  between  god- 
parent and  godchild,  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  kinship.  But 
better  tlian  all,  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  marriage  were  now 

'  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  heathen  famQy  life,  oonip.  toL  L  §  91. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xt.  tit.  8 :  de  lenonibus. 

'  C.  Theod.  ix.  24 :  de  rapta  viiginum  et  Tiduanim  (probablj  nuni  and  dea- 
oonesses). 

*  0.  Theod.  viiL  16,  1.    Comp.  Euseb.  Vit  Const  It.  26. 

*  Gl  Theod.  iiL  12 :  de  inoeetis  nuptiis. 
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protected  by  restrictions  upon  the  boundless  liberty  of  divorce 
which  had  obtained  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  had  vastly 
hastened  the  decay  of  public  morals.  Still,  the  strict  view  of 
the  fathers,  who,  following  the  word  of  Christ,  recognized 
adultery  alone  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  divorce,  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  the  state.*  The  legislation  of  the  emperors  in 
this  matter  wavered  between  the  TIcentiousness  of  Borne  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  church.  So  late  as  the  fifth  century  we 
hear  a  Christian  author  complain  that  men  exchange  wives  as 
tli^  would  garments,  and  that  the  bridal  chamber  is  exposed 
to  sale  like  a  shoe  on  the  market  1  Justinian  attempted  to 
bring  the  public  laws  up  to  the  wish  of  the  church,  but  found 
himself  compelled  to  relax  them;  and  his  successor  allowed 
divorce  even  on  the  ground  of  mutual  consent' 

Concubinage  was  forbidden  from  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  adultery  punished  as  one  of  the  grossest  crimes.'  Yet  here 
also  pagan  halnt  ever  and  anon  reacted  in  practice,  and  even 
the  law  seems  to  have  long  tolerated  the  wild  marriage  which 
rested  only  on  mutual  agreement,  and  was  entered  into  without 

'  0.  Theod.  iiL  16:  de  repadiis.  Henoe  Jerome  layB  in  Tiew  of  this,  Ep.  80 
(aL  S4)  ad  Ooeenum :  ^  Alia  sont  legee  OBSftrum,  elis  Chriflli ;  aUnd  Papinlanni 
[the  moet  celebrated  Roman  jariat,  died  a.o.  212],  aliud  Pauloa  noeter  procipii.** 

*  Gibbon:  **Tlie  dignity  of  marriage  was  restored  by  the  Christiana.  .  .  .  The 
Christian  princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  diroroe ; 
their  inatitotions,  from  Constantino  to  Justinian,  appear  to  fluctoate  between  the  eoa- 
tom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too 
frequently  leforma  the  juisprudence  of  the  Code  and  the  Pandects.  .  .  .  The  suo- 
eeawr  ci  Justinian  yidded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the 
fiberty  of  divoree  by  mutual  consent.** 

'  In  a  law  of  826  it  is  called  **  ftdnus  atrodsrimum,  soelus  immane.**  God. 
Theod.  L  ix.  tit.  7,  L  1  sq.  And  the  definition  of  adultery,  too,  was  now  made 
broader.  According  to  the  old  Roman  law,  the  idea  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
man  was  Umited  to  iUictt  intercourse  with  the  married  lady  of  a  frte  eitiMen,  and 
was  thought  punishable  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  its  encroachment  on 
the  rigfaAs  of  another  husband.  Hence  Jerome  says,  L  c,  of  the  heathen:  '^  Apud 
illos  Tins  impudicitiae  frena  laxantur,  et  solo  stnpro  et  adnltcrio  condemnato  passim 
per  Inpanaria  et  ancillulas  libido  permittitur ;  quasi  culpam  dignitas  faoiat,  non  to- 
lontaa.  Apud  nos  quod  non  licet  feminia,  eque  non  licet  viris,  et  eadem  serritns 
pari  conditione  oensetnr.**  Yet  the  law,  evtm  under  the  Christian  emperors,  still  ex- 
cepted oamal  interoouise  with  a  female  akve  from  adultery.  Thus  the  state  here 
also  stopped  short  of  the  cburoh,  and  does  to  this  day  in  countries  where  the  instita 
tion  of  aUrery  exists. 

8 
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convenant,  dowry,  or  ecclesiastical  sanction.'  Solemnization 
hj  the  church  was  not  required  by  the  state  as  the  condition 
of  a  legitimate  marriage  till  the  eighth  century.  Second  mar- 
riage, also,  and  mixed  marriages  with  heretics  and  heathens, 
continued  to  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of 
the  stricter  church  teachers;  only  marriage  with  Jews  was 
prohibited,  on  account  of  Hieir  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tians.' 

3.  The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Boman  law  extended  even  to  their  freedom  and 
life,  had  been  restricted  by  Alexander  Severus  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monarchical  spirit,  which  is  unfavorable  to  pri- 
vate jurisdiction,  and  was  still  further  limited  under  Constan- 
tino. This  emperor  declared  the  killing  of  a  child  by  its  father, 
which  the  Pompeian  law  left  unpunished,  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes."  But  the  cruel  and  unnatural  practice  of  ex- 
posing children  and  selling  them  into  slavery  continued  for  a 
long  time,  especially  among  the  laboring  and  agricultural  classes. 
Even  the  indirect  measures  of  Yalentinian  and  Theodosius  I. 
could  not  eradicate  the  evil.  Theodosius  in  391  commanded 
that  children  which  had  been  sold  as  slaves  by  their  father 
from  poverty,  should  be  free,  and  that  without  indenmity  to 
the  purchasers ;  and  Justinian  in  529  gave  all  exposed  children 
without  exception  their  freedom.* 

'  Eyen  a  coondl  at  Toledo  in  898  conceded  so  far  on  this  point  as  to  decree, 
can.  17 :  **  Si  quia  habena  uzorem  fidelis  concubinam  babeat,  non  oommunicet.  Cete* 
mm  is,  qui  non  habet  oxorem  et  pro  uzore  concubinam  babeat,  a  oommunione  non 
repellatur,  tantum  nt  unius  mulieris  aut  uzoris  aut  concubine,  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit  oon- 
junctione  contentus.  Alias  vero  vivens  abjiciatur  donee  desinat  et  per  poenitentiain 
rerertatur." 

'  God.  Theod.  iii.  7,  2 ;  G.  Justin,  i.  9,  6.  A  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  nun  was 
ereu  punished  with  death  (ix.  26,  2). 

'  A.D.  818;  Valentinian  did  the  same  in  874.  God.  Theod.  iz.  tit  14  and  10. 
Gomp.  the  Pandects,  lib.  xlviii.  tit  8,  L  ix. 

*  God.  Theod.  iii.  8,  1 ;  God.  Just  iy.  48,  1;  viii.  62,  8.  Gibbon  says:  '*The 
Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  in» 
eluded,  by  Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gomelxan 
law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence  and  Christianity  had  been  inefficient  to  eradicate 
this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gentle  influence  was  fovtified  by  the  terrors  of  capital 
punishment** 
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§  20.  Soeial  Reforms.     The  IngtittUion  of  Slavery. 

4.  The  institution  of  slavery '  remained  thcoughont  the  em 
pire*  and  is  recognized  in  the  laws  of  Justinian  as  altogcthef 
legitimate.*  The  Justinian  code  rests  on  the  broad  distinction 
of  the  human  race  into  freemen  and  slaves.  It  declares,  in- 
deed, the  natural  equality  of  men,  and  so  far  rises  above  the 
theory  of  Aristotle,  who  regards  certain  races  and  classes  of 
men  as  irrevocably  doomed,  by  their  physical  and  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  to  perpetual  servitude ;  but  it  destroys  the 
practical  value  of  this  concession  by  insisting  as  sternly  as 
ever  on  the  inferior  legal  and  social  condition  of  the  slave,  by 
degrading  his  marriage  to  the  disgrace  of  concubinage,  by  re- 
fusing him  all  legal  remedy  in  case  of  adultery,  by  depriving 
him  of  all  power  over  his  children,  by  making  him  an  article 
of  merchandise  like  irrational  beasts  of  burden,  whose  transfer 
from  vender  to  buyer  was  a  legal  transaction  as  valid  and 
frequent  as  the  sale  of  any  other  property.  The  purchase  and 
sale  of  slaves  for  from,  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  according 
to  their  age,  strength,  and  training,  was  a  daily  occurrence.* 
The  number  was  not  limited ;  many  a  master  owning  even 
two  or  three  thousand  slaves. 

The  barbarian  codes  do  not  essentially  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  Boman.  They,  too,  recognize  slavery  as  an  ordinary 
condition  of  mankind,  and  the  slave  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity. All  captives  in  war  became  slaves,  and  thousands  of 
human  lives  were  thus  saved  from  indiscriminate  massacre  and 
extermination.  The  victory  of  Stilicho  over  Khadagaisus  threw 
200,000  Goths  and  other  Germans  into  the  market,  and  lowered 
the  price  of  a  slave  from  tweny-five  pieces  of  gold  to  one. 
The  capture  and  sale  of  men  was  part  of  the  piratical  system 

'  Comp.  Tol.  L  §  89,  and  the  aaHior's  "Hut  of  the  Apoet.  Church,**  §  118. 

*  Imtit.  lib.  I  tit.  5-8 ;  Digest  L  L  tit  5  and  6,  etc. 

*  The  legal  price,  which,  howerer,  was  generally  under  the  market  price,  was 
dm  established  nnder  Justinian  (Cod.  L  tL  tit  xliiL  L  8) :  Ten  pieces  of  gold  for  an 
ordiDaiy  male  or  female  siaTe  nnder  ten  years ;  twenty,  for  slayes  orer  ten ;  thirty, 
for  sudi  as  onderatood  a  trade ;  fifty,  for  notaries  and  scribes ;  sixty,  for 
tad  midwiTes.    EwmcfaB  ranged  to  serenty  pieces. 
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along  all  the  shores  of  Europe.  Anglo-Saxons  were  freely  sold 
in  Borne  at  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  barbarian 
sodes  prohibited  |U9  severely  as  the  Justinian  code  the  debasing 
alliance  of  the  freeman  with  the  slave,  but  they  seem  to  excel 
the  latter  in  acknowledging  the  legality  and  religious  sanc- 
tity of  marriages  between  slaves ;  that  of  the  Lombards  on 
the  authority  of  the  Scripture  sentence  :  ^'  Whom  God  has 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

The  legal  wall  of  partition,  which  separated  the  slaves  from 
free  citizens  and  excluded  them  from  the  universal  rights  of 
man,  was  indeed  undermined,  but  by  no  means  broken  down, 
by  the  ancient  church,  who  taught  only  the  moral  and  religious 
equality  of  men.  We  find  slaveholders  even  among  the 
bishops  and  the  higher  clei^  of  the  empire.  Slaves  belonged 
to  the  papal  household  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  incidentally 
from  the  acts  of  a  Soman  synod  held  in  501  in  consequence 
of  the  disputed  election  of  Synmiachus,  where  his  opponents 
insisted  upon  his  slaves  being  called  in  as  witnesses,  while  his 
adherents  protested  against  this  extraordinary  request,  since 
the  civil  law  exclude  the  slaves  from  the  right  of  giving 
testimony  before  a  court  of  justice.*  Among  the  barbarians, 
likewise,  we  read  of  slaveholding  churches,  and  of  special 
provisions  to  protect  their  slaves.'  Gonstantine  issued  rigid 
laws  against  intermarriage  with  slaves,  all  the  offspring  of 
which  must  be  slaves ;  and  against  fugitive  slaves  (a.  d.  319 
and  326),  who  at  that  time  in  great  multitudes  plundered  de- 
serted provinces  or  joined  with  hostile  barbarians  against  the 
empire.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  facilitated  manumission, 
permitted  it  even  on  Sunday,  and  gave  the  clergy  the  right  to 
emancipate  their  slaves  simply  by  their  own  word,  without 
the  witnesses  and  ceremonies  required  in  other  cases.*  By 
Theodosius  and  Justinian  the  liberation  of  slaves  was  still  ftir- 


'  Comp.  Hefele :  "  Goncfliengeflchichte,"  ii.  p.  620 ;  and  Mnman :  *'  Latin  Ghri» 
tianlty,"  vol.  1.  p.  419  (Am.  ed.),  who  Infers  from  this  fact,  ^*that  dayea  formed 
the  homehold  of  the  Pope,  and  that,  bj  law,  they  were  yet  liable  to  torim«.  TldF 
feeme  dear  from  the  words  of  Ennodios." 

*  Oomp.  Iffihnan,  /.  e.  u  081. 

*  In  two  laws  of  816  and  321 ;  Corp.  Jur.  1.  L  tit  18,  L  1  and  2. 
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thcr  encoui'aged.  The  latter  emperor  abolished  the  penaltv 
of  condemnation  to  servitude,  and  by  giving  to  freed  persona 
the  rank  and  rights  of  citizens,  he  removed  the  stain  which 
had  formerly  attached  to  that  class.'  The  spirit  of  his  laws 
favored  the  gradual  abolition  of  domestic  slavery.  In  the  By- 
santine  empire  in  general  the  differences  of  rank  in  society 
were  more  equalized,  though  not  so  much  on  Christian  prin- 
ciple as  in  the  interest  of  despotic  monarchy.  Despotism  and 
extreme  democracy  meet  in  predilection  for  universal  equality 
and  uniformity.  Neither  can  suffer  any  overshadowing  great- 
ness, save  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  one  system  knows  none  but  slaves ;  the  other,  none  but 
masters. 

Kor  was  an  entire  abolition  of  slavery  at  that  time  at  all 
demanded  or  desired  even  by  the  church.  As  in  the  previoua 
period,  she  still  thought  it  sufficient  to  insist  on  the  kind  Chris- 
tian treatment  of  slaves,  enjoining  upon  them  obedience  for  the 
sake  of  the  Lord,  comforting  them  in  their  low  condition  with 
the  thought  of  their  higher  moral  freedom  and  equality,  and 
by  the  religious  education  of  the  slaves  making  an  inward 
preparation  for  the  abolition  of  the  institution.  All  hasty  and 
violent  measures  met  with  decided  disapproval.  The  council 
of  Gangra  threatens  with  the  ban  every  one,  who  under  pro- 
text  of  religion  seduces  slaves  into  contempt  of  their  masters ; 
and  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  its  fourth  canon,  on  pain  of 
excommunication  forbids  monasteries  to  harbor  slaves  without 
permission  of  the  masters,  lest  Christianity  be  guilty  of  en- 
couraging insubordination.  The  church  fathers,  so  far  as  they 
enter  this  subject  at  all,  seem  to  look  upon  slavery  as  at  once  a 
necessary  evil  and  a  divine  instrument  of  discipline ;  tracing 
it  to  the  curse  on  Ham  and  Canaan.*  It  is  true,  they  favor 
emancipation  in  individual  cases,  as  an  act  of  Christian  love  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  but  not  as  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
slave ;  and  the  well-known  passage :  '^  If  thou  mayest  be  made 
free,  uae  it  rather,"  they  understand  not  as  a  challenge  to 

«  Cod.  Jasl.  vil  6, 6 ;  Nov.  22,  a  8  (a.  d.  686),  wid  Not.  ?<»,  pnef.  1,  2  (a.  d.  639). 

•  Gen.  Li.  25 :  "  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  aervant  of  servanta  shall  he  be  unto  hii 
^jrethren."  But  Chriat  appeared  to  remoTe  eyery  curae  of  sin,  and  every  kind  of 
slavery.    The  fiervice  of  God  is  perfect /re^iom. 
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Blaves  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  gain  their  freedom,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  challenge  to  remain  in  their  servitude, 
since  they  are  at  all  events  inwardly  free  in  Christ,  and  theii 
outward  condition  is  of  no  account/ 

Even  St.  Ghiysostoni,  though  of  all  the  church  fathers  the 
nearest  to  the  emancipation  theory  and  the  most  attentive  to 
the  question  of  slavery  in  general,  does  not  rise  materially 
above  this  view.'  According  to  hira  mankind  were  originally 
created  perfectly  free  and  equal,  without  the  addition  of  a 
slave.  But  by  the  fall  man  lost  the  power  of  self-government, 
and  fell  into  a  threefold  bondage :  the  bondage  of  woman 
under  man,  of  slave  under  master,  of  subject  imder  ruler. 
These  three  relations  he  considers  divine  punishments  and 
divine  means  of  discipline.  Thus  slavery,  as  a  divine  arrange- 
ment occasioned  by  the  fall,  is  at  once  relatively  justified  and 
in  principle  condemned.  Now  since  Christ  has  delivered  us 
from  evil  and  its  consequences,  slavery,  according  to  Chrysos- 
tom,  is  in  principle  abolished  in  the  church,  yet  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  sin  and  death  are  abolished.  Begenerate  Chris- 
tians are  not  slaves,  but  perfectly  free  men  in  Christ  and 
brethren  among  themselves.  The  exclusive  authority  of  the 
one  and  subjection  of  the  other  give  place  to  mutual  service 
in  love.     Consistently  carried  out,  this  view  leads  of  course 

*  1  Cor.  viL  21.  The  Greek  fathers  supply,  with  fiaKKop  xp^<rai,  the  word  HovKti^ 
(Chrysostoin :  fuifiKoif  SovKtvt ) ;  whereas  nearly  all  modem  interpreters  (except  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  Ewald,  and  Alford)  follow  Calvin  and  Grotius  in  supplying  iKtvdtpl^, 
Chrysostom,  however,  mentions  this  construction,  and  in  another  place  (Serm.  iv. 
in  Genes,  torn.  v.  p.  666)  seems  himself  to  favor  it.  The  verb  km  connects  itself 
more  naturally  with  freedom^  which  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  than  with  h<mdagt^ 
whicj  is  a  state  of  privation.  Milman,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
(Lat  Christianity,  voL  L  492):  **The  abrogation  of  shivery  was  not.oontemplatea 
even  as  a  remote  poesibility.  A  general  enfranchisement  seems  never  to  have 
dawned  on  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Christian  writers,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
facility  for  manumission,  and  the  sanctity,  as  it  were,  assigned  to  the  act  by  Constan- 
tine,  by  placing  it  under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  clergy."  Compare 
against  this  statement  the  views  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  in  the  text. 

*  The  views  of  Chrysostom  on  shivery  are  presented  in  his  Homilies  on  Genesis 
and  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  are  collected  by  Mohler  in  his  beautiful  article  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  (Vermischte  Schriflen,  ii.  p.  89  sqq.).  Mohler  says  that 
dnoe  the  times  of  the  apostie  Paul  no  one  has  done  a  more  valuable  service  to 
slaves  than  St.  Chrysostom.    But  he  overrates  his  merit 
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to  emancipation.  Ohryaostom,  it  is  true,  does  not  cariy  it  tc 
that  point,  but  he  deddedlj  condemns  all  luxurious  slave 
holding,  and  thinks  one  or  two  serrants  enough  for  necessary 
help,  while  many  patricians  had  hxmdreds  and  thousands.  He 
adviseB  the  liberation  of  superfluous  slaves,  and  the  education  of 
all,  that  in  case  they  should  be  liberated,  they  may  know  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  Chris^ 
tian  community  at  Jerusalem,  in  connection  with  community 
of  goods,  emancipated  all  their  slaves ; '  and  thus  he  gives  his 
hearers  a  hint  to  follow  that  example.  But  of  an  appeal  to 
slaves  to  break  their  bonds,  this  father  shows  of  course  no 
trace ;  he  rather,  after  apostolic  precedent,  exhorts  them  to  con- 
scientious and  cheerful  obedience  for  Christ's  sake,  as  earnestly 
as  he  inculcates  upon  masters  humanity  and  love.  The  same 
is  trae  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Peter  Chrysologus  of  Ka- 
veima  (f  458). 

St.  Augustine,  the  noblest  representative  of  the  Latin 
church,  in  his  profound  work  on  the  ''  City  of  God,"  excludes 
slavery  from  the  original  idea  of  man  and  the  final  condition 
of  society,  and  views  it  as  an  evil  consequent  upon  sin,  yet 
under  divine  direction  and  control.  For  God,  he  says,  created 
man  reasonable  and  lord  only  over  the  unreasonable,  not  over 
man.  The  burden  of  servitude  was  justly  laid  upon  the  sin- 
ner. Therefore  the  term  servant  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures 
till  Koah  used  it  as  a  curse  upon  his  offending  son.  Thus  it 
was  guilt  and  not  nature  that  deserved  that  name.  The  Latin 
word  aenms  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  aervare  [Bervire 
rather],  or  the  preservation  of  the  prisoners  of  war  from  death, 
which  itself  implies  the  desert  of  sin.  For  even  in  a  just  war 
there  is  sin  on  one  side,  and  every  victory  humbles  the  con- 
quered by  divine  judgment,  either  reforming  their  sins  or 
punishing  them.  Daniel  saw  in  the  sins  of  the  people  the  real 
cause  of  their  captivity.  Sin,  therefore,  is  the  mother  of  ser- 
vitude and  first  cause  of  man's  subjection  to  man ;  yet  this 

'  Homil.  zi  in  Acta  Apost  (Opera  omn.,  torn.  iz.  p.  98) :  OM  yap  r^t  rovrc 
9f,  &AA'  i\9v^4povs  t<rets  iirrrp€ww  yiv^vbai.  The  monk  Nilus,  a  pupil  of  ChryBOS- 
torn,  went  to  far  as  to  declare  slayeholding  inconsistent  with  true  love  to  Christ,  Ep. 
ISk  L  ep.  142  (qaoted  by  Neander  in  his  chapter  on  moiiasticism) :  Ov  ykp  olftw 
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does  not  como  to  pass  except  by  the  judgment  of  Ood,  witli 
whom  there  is  no  injustice,  and  who  knows  how  to  adjust  the 
various  punishments  to  the  merits  of  the  offenders.  .  .  .  The 
apostle  exhorts  the  servants  to  obey  their  masters  and  to  serve 
them  ex  animOj  with  good  will ;  to  the  end  that,  if  they  cannot 
be  niade  free  from  their  masters,  they  may  make  their  servitude 
a  freedom  to  themselves  by  serving  them  not  in  deceitful  fear^ 
but  in  faithful  love,  until  iniquity  be  overpassed,  and  all  man's 
principality  and  power  be  annulled,  and  God  be  all  in  all.* 

As  might  be  ekpected,  after  the  conversion  of  tlie  emperorB, 
and  of  rich  and  noble  families,  who  owned  most  slaves,  cases 
of  emancipation  became  more  frequent.'  The  biographer  of 
St.  Samson  Xenodochos,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  says  of 
him  :  "  His  troop  of  slaves  he  would  not  keep,  still  less  exer- 
cise over  his  fellow  servants  a  lordly  authority ;  he  preferred 
magnanimously  to  let  them  go  free,  and  gave  them  enough 
for  the  necessaries  of  life."  *  Salvianus,  a  Gallic  presbyter  of 
the  fifth  century,  says  that  slaves  were  emancipated  daily,* 
On  the  other  hand,  very  much  was  done  in  the  church  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  slavery ;  especially  in  the  way  of  redeem- 
ing prisoners,  to  which  sometimes  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
of  churches  were  applied.  But  we  have  no  reliable  statistics 
for  comparing  even  approximately  the  proportion  of  the  slaves 
to  the  free  population  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  with 
the  proportion  in  the  former  period. 

We  infer  then,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Nicene  and 
post-Nicene  age,  though  naturally  conservative  and  decidedly 

'  De  dvit  Dei,  lib.  zix.  cap.  16.  ' 

*  For  earlier  cases,  at  the  doee  of  the  previous  period,  see  vol.  L  g  80,  at  the  end 

*  Acta  Sanct.  Boll.  Jan.  torn.  v.  p.  267.  According  to  Palladins,  Hist,  c  119, 
St  Melania  had,  in  concert  with  her  husband  Pinius,  manumitted  as  many  as  eight 
thousand  slaves.  Tet  it  is  only  the  ancient  Latin  translation  that  has  this  almost  in- 
credible number. 

*  Ad  eccles.  cath.  L  iii.  §  7  (Oalland.  torn.  z.  p.  71) :  **In  usu  qnidem  quotidiaao 
est,  u(  servi,  etsi  non  optimee,  oerte  non  infimse  servitudinis,  Romana  a  dominis 
libertate  donentur ;  in  qua  scilicet  et  proprietatcm  peculii  capiunt  et  jus  testamenta- 
rium  coDsequuntur :  ita  ut  et  viventes,  cui  volunt,  res  suas  tradant,  et  morientei 
donatione  transcribant.  Nee  solum  hoc,  sed  et  ilia,  quaa  in  servitute  positi  conqui« 
sierant,  ex  dominorum  domo  toUere  non  vetantnr.**  From  this  passage  it  appeart 
that  many  masters,  with  a  view  to  set  their  slaves  free,  allowed  them  to  earn  some* 
tiling ;  which  was  not  allowed  by  the  Roman  law. 
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opposed  to  social  revolution  and  yiolent  measures  of  reform, 
yet  in  its  inmost  instincts  and  ultimate  tendencies  favored 
the  universal  freedom  of  man,  and,  by  elevating  the  slave  to 
spiritual  equality  with  the  master,  and  uniformly  treating  him 
as  capable  of  the  same  virtues,  blessings,  and  rewards,  has 
pkced  the  hateful  institution  of  human  bondage  in  the  way  of 
gradual  amelioration  and  final  extinction.  This  result,  how- 
ever,  was  not  reached  in  Europe  till  many  centuries  after  our 
period,  nor  by  the  influence  of  the  church  alone,  but  with  the 
help  of  various  economical  and  political  causes,  the  unprofit- 
ableness of  slavery,  especially  in  more  northern  latitudes,  the 
new  relations  introduced  by  the  barbarian  conquests,  the 
habits  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  settled  within  the  Boman  empire, 
the  attachment  of  the  rural  slave  to  the  soil,  and  the  change 
of  the  slave  into  the  serf,  who  was  as  immovable  as  the  soil, 
and  thus,  in  some  degree  independent  on  the  caprice  and  des- 
potism of  his  master. 

5.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  in  general,  above  all  the 
widowB  and  orphans,  prisoners  and  sick,  who  were  so  terribly 
neglected  in  heathen  times,  now  drew  the  attention  of  the  im- 
perial legislators.  CTonstautine  in  315  prohibited  the  brand- 
ing of  criminals  on  the  forehead,  ^^that  the  human  counte- 
nance," as  he  said,  ^'  formed  after  the  image  of  heavenly 
beauty,  should  not  be  defaced." '  He  provided  against  the 
inhuman  maltreatment  of  prisoners  before  their  trial.*  To  de- 
prive poor  parents  of  all  pretext  for  selling  or  exposing  their 
children,  he  had  them  furnished  with  food  and  clothing,  partly 
at  his  own  expense  and  partly  at  that  of  the  state.'  He  like- 
wise endeavored,  particularly  by  a  law  of  the  year  331,  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  against  the  venality  and  extortion  of  judges,  ad- 
vocates, and  tax  collectors,  who  drained  the  people  by  their 
exactions.^    In  the  year  334  he  ordered  that  widows,  orphans, 

>  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  40,  1  and  2. 

*  C.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  8,  de  onstodia  reomm.    Comp.  later  slniflar  laws  of  the  year 
409  in  L  7,  and  of  529  in  the  Cod.  Justin.  I  4,  22. 

'  Oomp.  the  two  laws  De  alimentia  qua»  inopes  parentes  de  publico  petere  de* 
bent,  in  the  God.  Theod.  xi.  2%  I  and  8. 

*  God.  Theod.  I.  tit  7,  L  1 :  Ceesent  Jam  nunc  rapaoes  ofBdalinm  manna,  oeeeent 
bq[uam  I  mm  m  monii  non  oeaaaverint,  gladiia  pneddentur. 
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the  sick,  and  the  poor  Bhoald  not  be  compelled  to  appear  be- 
fore a  tribunal  outside  their  own  province.  Valentinian,  in 
365,  exempted  widows  and  orphans  from  the  ignoble  poll  tax.* 
In  364  he  intrusted  the  bishops  with  the  supervision  of  tlie 
poor.  Honorius  did  the  same  in  409.  Justinian,  in  529,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  gave  the  bishops  the  oversight  of 
the  state  prisons,  which  they  were  to  visit  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  to  bring  home  to  the  unfortunates  the  earnestness 
and  comfort  of  religion.  The  same  emperor  issued  laws 
against  usury  and  inhuman  severity  in  creditors,  and  secured 
benevolent  and  religious  foundations  by  strict  laws  against 
alienation  of  their  revenues  from  the  original  design  of  the 
foimders.  Several  emperors  and  empresses  took  the  church 
institutions  for  the  poor  and  sick,  for  strangers,  widows,  and 
orphans,  under  their  special  patronage,  exempted  them  from 
the  usual  taxes,  and  enriched  or  enlarged  them  from  their  pri* 
vate  funds.'  Yet  in  those  days,  as  still  in  ours,  the  private 
beneficence  of  Christian  love  took  the  lead,  and  the  state  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance,  rather  with  ratification  and  patronage 
than  with  independent  and  original  activity." 

§  21.  Abolition  of  Oladiatorial  Shows. 

6.  And  finally,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  vic- 
tories of  Christian  humanity  over  heathen  barbarism  and  cru- 
elty was  the  abolition  of  gladiatorial  contests,  against  which 
the  apologists  in  the  second  century  had  already  raised  tlie 
most  earnest  protest.^ 

*  The  capitaUo  plebeja.  Cod.  Theod.  ziii.  10, 1  and  4.  Other  laws  in  behalf  of 
widows,  Cod.  Just.  iii.  14 ;  iz.  24. 

'  Cod.  Theod.  zi.  16,  xiii.  1 ;  Cod.  Just  i.  8 ;  Not.  181.  Comp.  here  in  general 
Ghastel :  The  Charity  of  the  Primitire  Churches  (trand.  by  Matile),  pp.  281-298. 

*  Comp.  Chastely  L  c,  p.  298 :  **  It  appears,  then,  as  to  charitable  institutions, 
ihe  part  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  much  less  to  found  themselves,  than  to 
recognize,  to  regulate,  to  guarantee,  sometimes  also  to  enrich  with  their  prirate  gifts, 
that  which  the  church  had  founded.  Eyerywhere  the  initiatiye  had  oeen  taken  by 
religious  charity.  Public  charity  only  followed  in  the  distance,  and  when  it  attempted 
to  go  ahead  originally  and  alone,  it  soon  found  that  it  bad  strayed  aside,  and  waj 
constrained  to  withdraw.** 

*  Comp.  ToL  i.  §  88. 
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These  bloodj  shows,  in  which  human  beings,  mostly  crim' 
mals,  prisoners  of  war,  and  barbarians,  by  hundreds  and  thou* 
sands  killed  one  another  or  were  killed  in  fight  with  wild  beasts 
for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  were  still  in  full  favor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  before  us.  The  pagan  ciyilization 
hea-e  proves  itself  impotent  In  its  eyes  the  life  of  a  barbarian 
IB  of  no  other  use  than  to  serve  the  cruel  amusement  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  wish  quietly  to  behold  with  their  own 
eyes  and  enjoy  at  home  the  martial  bloodshedding  of  their 
fix^nti^rs.  Even  the  humane  Symmachus  gave  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  during  his  consulate  (391),  and  was  enraged  that 
twenty-nine  8axon  prisoners  of  war  escaped  this  public  shame 
by  Boicide.*  While  the  Yestal  virgins  existed,  it  was  their 
special  prerogative  to  cheer  on  the  combatants  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  bloody  work,  and  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
deadly  stroke.* 

The  contagion  of  the  thirst  for  blood,  which  these  spectacles 
generated,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  striking  example  by  Augus- 
tine in  his  Confessions.*  His  friend  Alypius,  afterward  bishop 
of  Tagaste,  was  induced  by  some  friends  in  885  to  visit  the 
amphitheatre  at  Bome,  and  went  resolved  to  lock  himself  up 
against  all  impressions.  ^'  When  they  reached  the  spot,"  says 
Augustine,  ^^  and  took  their  places  on  the  hired  seats,  every* 
thing  already  foamed  with  bloodthirsty  delight  But  AlypiuB, 
with  dosed  eyes,  forbade  his  soul  to  yield  to  this  sin.  O  had 
he  but  stopped  also  his  ears  1  For  when,  on  the  fall  of  a  gla- 
diator in  the  contest,  the  wild  shout  of  the  whole  multitude 
fell  upon  him,  overcome  by  curiosity  he  opened  his  eyes,  though 
prepared  to  dcBpise  and  resist  the  sight.  But  he  was  smitten 
with  a  more  grievous  wound  in  the  soul  than  the  combatant 

*  Bthuzl  L  ii.  Ep.  46.    Comp.  viL  4. 

*  Pradentios  Adr.  Symmach.  ii.  1096  : 

Virgo— consurgit  «d  ictus, 
£t  quotiens  Tictor  ferrum  jugulo  inserit,  ilU 
Delicias  ait  esse  suas,  pectusque  jacentis 
Yii^  modesta  jiibet,  coDTerso  poUice,  nimpl ; 
Ni  lateat  para  uUa  aiiim»  ritalibus  imis, 
Altins  impresBo  dam  palpitat  ense  seoutor. 
*  LQk  tL  a  8. 
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in  the  body,  aud  fell  more  lamentably.  .  .  .  For  wlieu  he 
saw  the  blood,  he  imbibed  at  once  the  love  of  it,  tamed  not 
away,  fastened  his  eyes  upon  it,  caught  the  spirit  of  rage  and 
vengeance  before  he  knew  it,  and,  fascinated  with  the  murder- 
ous game,  became  drunk  with  bloodthirsty  joy.  .  .  .  He 
looked,  shouted  applause,  burned,  and  carried  with  him  thenoe 
the  frenzy,  by  which  he  was  drawn  to  go  back,  not  only  with 
those  who  had  taken  him  there,  but  before  them,  and  taking 
others  with  him." 

Chiistianity  finally  succeeded  in  closing  the  amphitheatre. 
Gonstaotine,  who  in  his  earlier  reign  himself  did  homage  to 
the  popular  custom  in  this  matter,  and  exposed  a  great  multi- 
tude of  conquered  barbarians  to  death  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Treves,  for  which  he  was  highly  commended  by  a  heathen  ora- 
tor,* issued  in  325,  the  year  of  the  great  council  of  the  church 
at  Nice,  the  first  prohibition  of  the  bloody  spectacles,  "  because 
they  cannot  be  pleasing  in  a  time  of  public  peace." '  But  this 
edict,  which  is  directed  to  the  prefects  of  Phoenicia,  had  no 
permanent  effect  even  in  the  East,  except  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  never  stained  with  the  blood  of  gladiators.  In 
Syria  and  especially  in  the  West,  above  all  in  Home,  the 
deeply  rooted  institution  continued  into  the  fifth  century. 
Honorius  (395-423),  who  at  firat  considered  it  indestructible, 
abolished  the  gladiatorial  shows  about  404,  and  did  so  at  the 
instance  of  the  heroic  self-denial  of  an  eastern  monk  by  the 
name  of  Telemachus,  who  journeyed  to  Kome  expressly  to  pro- 
test against  this  inhuman  barbarity,  threw  himself  into  the 
arena,  separated  the  combatants,  and  then  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  populace,  a  martyr  to  humanity.*  Yet  this  put  a  stop 
only  to  the  bloody  combats  of  men.  Unbloody  spectacles  of 
eveiy  kind,  even  on  the  high  festivals  of  the  church  and  amidst 

*  Enmexul  Panegyr.  c.  12. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  tit.  12, 1.  1,  de  gladlatoribus :  "Oruenta  Bpectaoukin  otio 
dvili  et  domestica  quiete  aou  placent ;  quapropter  omnino  gladiatorea  esse  prohibe- 
mna."    Comp.  Euaeb.  Vita  CooBt.  \v,  26. 

.  '  So  relates  Theodoret :  Hist.  eccL  1.  y.  c.  26.  For  there  is  no  law  of  Honoriiia 
extant  on  the  sulgect.  Tet  after  this  time  there  is  no  mention  of  a  gladiatorial  ooa- 
test  between  man  and  man. 
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the  invasioiis  of  the  barbarians,  as  we  see  by  the  grievous  com 
plaints  of  a  Chiysostom,  an  Augostine,  and  a  Salvian,  were  aa 
largely  and  as  passionately  attended  as  ever ;  and  even  fightF 
witii  wild  animals,  in  which  hnman  life  was  generally  more  or 
lees  sacrificed,  continued/  and,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Christian 
name,  are  tolerated  in  Spain  and  South  America  to  this  day. 

S  23.    £vil9  qf  the  Uhtan  of  Church  and  SlaU.    SeeulcMriza 

Hon  qf  the  Church, 

We  turn  now  to  the  dark  side  of  the  union  of  the  church 
with  the  state ;  to  the  consideration  of  the  disadvantages  which 
grew  out  of  their  altered  relation  after  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  which  continue  to  show  themselves  in  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  Europe  to  our  own  time. 

These  evil  results  may  be  summed  up  under  the  general 
designation  of  the  secularization  of  the  church.  By  taking  in 
the  whole  population  of  the  Roman  empire  the  church  became, 
indeed,  a  church  of  the  masses,  a  church  of  the  people,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  or  less  a  church  of  the  world.  Christiani- 
ty became  a  matter  of  fashion.  The  number  of  hypocrites  and 
formal  professors  rapidly  increased ;  *  strict  discipline,  zeal, 
■elf-sacrifice,  and  brotherly  love  proportionally  ebbed  away ; 
and  many  heathen  customs  and  usages,  under  altered  names, 
crept  into  the  worship  of  God  and  the  life  of  the  Christian 
people.  The  Boman  state  had  grown  up  under  the  influence 
of  idolatry,  and  was  not  to  be  magically  transformed  at  a 

*  In  ft  Iaw  of  Leo,  of  the  year  469  (in  the  God.  JuBtin.  iiL  tit.  19,  L  IIX  beridet 
ihe  eoeDft  thestnlie  end  the  droenee  theatmm,  also  fenmm  lacrjmoift  epectftcula 
■re  mentaaned  as  ezistiiig.  SalTian  UkewiM,  in  the  fiAh  century  (De  gubera.  Dei, 
L  tL  p.  51),  censares  the  delight  of  his  oontemporariee  in  moh  bloody  oombets  of 
mm  with  wild  beaeta.  So  late  as  the  end  of  tiie  seyenth  century  a  prohibition  from 
ttie  TmOan  ooimcfl  waa  called  for  in  the  East  In  the  Weat,  Theodorio  appeara  to 
hame  exdunged  the  beaat  fighta  for  military  displaya,  whence  proceeded  the  later 
fioamainenta.  Tel  these  shows  have  never  become  entirely  extinct,  bnt  remain  in 
Hie  boll  iSgfala  of  Southern  Europe,  especially  in  Spain. 

*  Thus  Auguatine,  for  example.  Tract  in  Joann.  xxv.  a  10,  lamenta  that  the 
dntrdi  filled  itaelf  daily  with  those  who  sought  Jesus  not  for  Jesus,  but  for  earthlj 
profit    Gomp.  the  similar  complaint  of  Eusebius,  Vita  Const  L  It.  o.  54. 
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stroke.     With  the  secularizing  process,  therefore,  a  p&ganiziiig 
tendency  went  hand  in  hand. 

Yet  the  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  conid  by  no  means  b6 
polluted  by  this.  On  the  contrary  it  retained  even  in  the 
darkest  days  its  faithful  and  steadfast  confessors,  conquered 
new  provinces  from  time  to  time,  constantly  reacted,  both 
within  the  established  church  and  outside  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
monasticism,  against  the  secular  and  tl^  pagan  influences,  and, 
in  its  very  struggle  with  the  prevailing  corruption,  produced 
such  church  fathers  as  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine, 
such  exemplary  Christian  mothers  as  Konna,  Anthusa,  and 
Monica,  and  such  extraordinary  saints  of  the  desert  as  Anthony, 
Pachomius,  and  Benedict.  Kew  enemies  and  dangers  called 
forth  new  duties  and  virtues,  which  could  now  unfold  them- 
selves on  a  larger  stage,  and  therefore  also  on  a  grander  scale. 
Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  tendency  to  seculari- 
zation is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  only  to  Constantino  and 
the  influence  of  the  state,  but  to  the  deeper  source  of  the 
corrupt  heart  of  man,  and  did  reveal  itself,  in  fact,  though 
within  a  much  narrower  compass,  long  before,  under  the  hea- 
then emperors,  especially  in  the  intervals  of  repose,  when  the 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  Christian  life  slumbered  and  gave  scope 
to  a  worldly  spirit. 

The  difference  between  the  age  after  Constantino  and  the 
ago  before  consists,  therefore,  not  at  all  in  tho  cessation  of  true 
Christianity  and  the  entrance  of  false,  but  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  one  over  the  other.  The  field  of  the  church  was 
now  much  larger,  but  with  much  good  soil  it  included  far 
more  that  was  stony,  barren,  and  overgrown  with  weeds.  The 
line  between  church  and  world,  between  regenerate  and  un- 
regenerate,  between  those  who  were  Christians  in  name  and 
those  who  were  Christians  in  heart,  waa  more  or  less  obliterat- 
ed, and  in  place  of  the  former  hostility  between  the  two  parties 
there  came  a  fusion  of  them  in  the  same  outward  communion 
of  baptism  and  confession.  Tliis  brought  the  conflict  between 
light  and  darkness,  truth  and  falsehood,  Christ  and  antichrist, 
Into  the  bosom  of  Christendom  itself. 
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§  23.   Worldliness  and  Eetravaga/noe. 

The  Becularization  of  the  chnrch  appeared  most  strikinglj 
in  the  prevalence  of  mammon  worship  and  luxury  compare<^ 
with  the  poverty  and  Bimplidty  of  the  primitive  Christiana 
The  aristocracy  of  the  later  empire  had  a  morbid  passion 
for  outward  display  and  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  wealth 
without  the  taste,  the  politeness,  or  the  culture  of  true  civil 
ization.  The  gentlemen  measured  their  fortune  by  the  number 
of  their  marble  palaces,  baths,  slaves,  and  gilded  carriages ; 
the  ladies  indulged  in  raiment  of  silk  and  gold  ornamented 
with  secular  or  religious  figures,  and  in  heavy  golden  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  rings,  and  went  to  church  in  the  same  flaunting 
dress  as  to  the  theatre.'  Chrysostom  addresses  a  patrician  of 
Antioch :  "  You  count  so  and  so  many  acres  of  land,  ten  or 
twenty  palaces,  as  many  baths,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
slaves,  carriages  plated  with  silver  and  gold."*  Gregory 
N^arianzen,  who  presided  for  a  time  in  the  second  ecumenical 
council  of  Constantinople  in  881,  gives  us  the  following  picture, 
evidently  rhetorically  colored,  yet  drawn  from  life,  of  the  lux- 
ury of  the  degenerate  civilization  of  that  period :  "  We  repose 
in  splendor  on  high  and  sumptuous  cushions,  upon  the  most 
exquisite  covers,  which  one  is  almost  afraid  to  touch,  and  are 
vexed  if  we  but  hear  the  voice  of  a  moaning  pauper;  our 
chamber  must  breathe  the  odor  of  flowers,  even  rare  flowers ; 
our  table  must  flow  with  the  most  fragrant  and  costly  ointment, 
eo  that  we  become  perfectly  efl*eminate.  Slaves  must  stand 
ready,  richly  adorned  and  in  order,  with  waving,  maidenlike 
hair,  and  faces  shorn  perfectly  smooth,  more  adorned  through- 
out than  is  good  for  lascivious  eyes ;  some,  to  hold  cups  both 
delicately  and  firmly  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  others,  to 
fan  fresh  air  upon  the  head.     Our  table  must  bend  under  the 

'  Ammianos  M&roelliiius  gires  the  most  graphio  account  of  the  eztraTagant  and 
tartden  luxury  of  the  Roman  ariBtocracy  in  the  fourth  centurj;  which  Gibbon  has 
admbnblj  translated  and  explained  in  his  81st  chapter. 

*  HomiL  in  Matt  63,  §  4  (torn.  Tii.  p.  63S),  comp.  Hom.  in  1  Cor.  21,  §  6,  and 
many  other  places  in  his  sermons.  Comp.  Neander*s  Chrysostomus,  L  p.  10  scjq. ; 
and  It.  Taylor's  Ano.  Christianity,  vol.  iL,  supplement,  p.  xxz.  sqq. 
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load  of  dishes,  while  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  air,  water 
and  earth,  fumiBh  copious  contributions,  and  there  most  be 
almost  no  room  for  the  artificial  products  of  cook  and  baker. 
•  .  .  The  poor  manns  content  with  water;  but  we  fill  om 
goblets  with  wine  to  drunkenness,  nay,  immeasurably  beyond 
it.  We  refuse  one  wine,  another  we  pronounce  excellent  whor 
well  flavored,  over  a  third  we  institute  philosophical  discus- 
sions ;  nay,  we  count  it  a  pity,  if  he  does  not,  as  a  king,  add  to 
the  domestic  wine  a  foreign  also."  *  Still  more  unfavorable 
are  the  pictures  which,  a  half  century  later,  the  Gallic  presby- 
ter, SalvianuB,  draws  of  the  general  moral  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Roman  empire.* 

It  is  true,  these  earnest  protests  against  degeneracy  them- 
Belves,  as  well  as  the  honor  in  which  monasticism  and  ascetic 
contempt  of  the  world  were  universally  held,  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  a  better  spirit.  But  the  uncontrollable  progress  of 
avarice,  prodigality,  voluptuousness,  theatre  going,  intemper- 
ance, lewdness,  in  short,  of  all  the  heathen  vices,  which  Chris- 
tianity had  come  to  eradicate,  still  carried  the  Koman  empire 
and  people  with  rapid  strides  toward  dissolution,  and  gave  it 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  rude,  but  simple  and  morally 
vigorous  barbarians.  When  the  Christians  were  awakened  by 
the  crashiugs  of  the  falling  empire,  and  anxiously  asked  why 
God  permitted  it,  Salvian,  the  Jeremiah  of  his  time,  answered : 
"  Think  of  your  vileness  and  your  crimes,  and  see  whether  you 
are  worthy  of  the  divine  protection." '  Nothing  but  the  divine 
judgment  of  destruction  upon  this  nominally  Christian,  but 
essentially  heathen  world,  could  open  the  way  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  society.  There  must  be  new,  fresh  nations,  if 
the  Christian  civilization  prepared  in  the  old  Boman  empire 
was  to  take  firm  root  and  bear  ripe  fruit. 

§  24.  Byzantine  Court  Christianity. 

The  unnatural  confusion  of  Christianity  with  the  world 
culminated  in  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople,  which,  it 

^  Orat  xir.    Comp.  UllmaiiD^s  monograph  on  Gregory,  p.  6. 

*  Ady.  avarit  and  De  gubem.  Dei,  passim.    Comp.  §  12,  at  the  doBB. 

'  De  gubera.  Dei,  I.  it.  c  12,  p.  82. 
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18  true,  never  violated  moral  decency  so  grossly  as  the  court 
of  a  Kero  or  a  Domitian,  bat  in  vain  pomp  and  prodigality 
far  outdid  the  courts  of  the  better  heathen  emperors,  and  de- 
generated into  complete  oriental  despotism.  The  household 
of  Ck>nstantiu%  according  to  the  description  of  Libanius,'  em- 
braced no  less  than  a  thousand  barbers,  a  thousand  cup  bear- 
ers, a  thousand  cooks,  and  so  many  eunuchs,  that  they  could 
be  compared  only  to  the  insects  of  a  summer  day.  This  bound- 
less luxury  was  for  a  time  suppressed  by  the  pagan  Julian, 
who  delighted  in  stoical  and  cynical  severity,  and  was  fond  of 
displaying  it;  but  under  his  Christian  successors  the  same 
prodigality  returned;  especially  under  Theodosius  and  hie 
sons.  These  emperors,  who  prohibited  idolatry  upon  pain  of 
death,  called  their  laws,  edicts,  and  palaces  ^^  divine,"  bore 
themselves  as  gods  upon  earth,  and,  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  showed  themselves  to  the  people,  unfurled  an  incredible 
magnificence  and  empty  splendor. 

'^  When  Arcadius,"  to  borrow  a  graphic  description  firom  a 
modem  historian,  ^^condescended  to  reveal  to  the  public  the 
majesty  of  the  soyereign,  he  was  preceded  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  attendants,  dukes,  tribunes,  civil  and  military  officers,  their 
horses  glittering  with  golden  ornaments,  with  shields  of  gold 
set  with  precious  stones,  and  golden  lances.^  They  proclaimed 
the  coming  of  the  emperor,  and  commanded  the  ignoble  crowd 
to  clear  the  streets  before  him.  The  emperor  stood  or  reclined 
on  a  gorgeous  chariot,  surrounded  by  his  immediate  attendants, 
distinguished  by  shields  with  golden  bosses  set  round  with 
golden  eyes,  and  drawn  by  white  mules  with  gilded  trappings ; 
the  chariot  was  set  with  precious  stones,  and  golden  fans  vi- 
brated with  the  movement,  and  cooled  the  air.  The  multitude 
contemplated  at  a  distance  the  snow-white  cushions,  the  silken 
carpets,  with  dragons  inwoven  upon  them  in  rich  colors.  Those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  emperor, 
beheld  his  ears  loaded  with  golden  rings,  his  aims  with  golden 
chains,  his  diadem  set  with  gems  of  all  hues,  his  purple  robes, 
which,  with  the  diadem,  were  reserved  for  the  emperor,  in  all. 

>  Lib.,  Bplteph.  JnllttL 
9 
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their  Buturefi  embroidered  with  precious  stones.  The  wonder 
ing  people,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  could  talk  of  noth- 
ing but  the  splendor  of  tlie  spectacle :  the  robes,  the  mules, 
the  carpets,  the  size  and  splendor  of  the  jewels.  On  his  return 
to  the  palace,  the  emperor  walked  on  gold;  ships  were  em< 
ployed  with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  gold  dust  from 
remote  prorincee,  which  was  strewn  by  the  officious  care  of  a 
host  of  attendants,  so  that  the  emperor  rarely  set  his  foot  on 
the  bare  pavement." ' 

The  Christianity  of  the  Byzantine  court  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  intrigue,  dissimulation,  and  flattery.  Even  the  court 
divines  and  bishops  could  hardly  escape  the  contamination, 
though  their  high  office,  with  its  sacred  functions,  was  certainly 
a  protecting  wall  around  them.  One  of  these  bishops  con 
gratulated  Oonstantine,  at  the  celebration  of  the  third  decen- 
nium  of  his  reign  (the  tricennalia),  that  he  had  been  appointed 
by  God  ruler  over  all  in  this  world,  and  would  reign  with  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  other  I  This  blasphemous  flattery  was  too 
much  even  for  the  vain  emperor,  and  he  exhorted  the  bishop 
rather  to  pray  God  that  he  might  be  worthy  to  be  one  of  his 
servants  in  this  world  and  the  next.'  Even  the  church  historian 
and  bishop  Eusebius,  who  elsewhere  knew  well  enough  how 
to  value  the  higher  blessings,  and  lamented  the  indescribable 
hypocrisy  of  the  sham  Christianity  around  the  emperor,*  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  the  splendor  of  the  im- 
perial favor,  as  to  see  in  a  banquet,  which  Constantino  gave  in 
his  palace  to  the  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  council  of  Kice,  in 
honor  of  his  twenty  years'  reign  (the  vicennalia),  an  emblem 
of  the  glorious  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  I  * 

1  Milman :  Hist  of  Ancient  Christianity,  p.  440  (Am.  ed.).  Comp.  the  flketoh  of  the 
court  of  Arcadius,  which  Montfaacon,  in  a  treatise  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Open 
Ghrys.,  and  Moller:  De  genio,  moribus,  et  luzu  asyi  Theodosiani,  Copenh.  1798, 
have  drawn,  chiefl j  from  the  works  of  ChrysoBtom. 

'  Euseb.  Vit  Const  It.  48. 

■  V.  Const  ir.  64. 

*  V.  Const  iii.  16,  where  Eusebius,  at  the  close  of  this  un|>erio-epi8cppal  banqnel^ 
**  which  transcended  all  description,**  says :  Xpirrov  fioffiKtlas  iBo^w  iy  rit  ^arrm- 
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And  these  were  bishops,  of  whom  many  still  bore  in  theit 
body  the  marks  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  So  rapidly  had 
changed  the  spirit  of  the  age.  While,  on  tHe  other  hand,  the 
weQ-known  firnmess  of  Ambrose  with  Theodosios,  and  the  life 
of  Chiysostom,  afford  delightful  proof  that  there  were  not 
wanting,  even  in  this  age,  bishops  of  Christian  earnestness  jand 
coorage  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  crowned  heads. 


g  25.  Intrusion  of  PoUtics  into  Religion. 

With  the  union  of  the  church  and  the  state  begins  the  long 
and  tedious  history  of  their  collisions  and  their  mutual  strug- 
gles for  the  mastery :  the  state  seeking  to  subject  the  church 
to  the  empire,  the  church  to  subject  the  state  to  the  hierarchy, 
and  both  very  often  transgressing  the  limits  prescribed  to  their 
power  in  that  word  of  the  Lord :  ^^  Bender  unto  Csesar  the 
things  which  are  OsBsar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  From  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  therefore,  the  history 
of  the  church  and  that  of  the  world  in  Europe  are  so  closely 
interwoven,  that  neither  can  be  understood  without  the  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  political  rulers,  as  the  highest  members 
and  the  patrons  of  the  church,  claimed  a  right  to  a  share  in 
her  government,  and  interfered  in  various  ways  in  her  external 
and  internal  affairs,  either  to  her  profit  or  to  her  prejudice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bishops  and  patriarchs,  as  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries and  officers  of  the  state  religion,  became  involved  in 
all  sorts  of  secular  matters  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  This  mutual  intermixture,  on  the  whole,  was  of 
more  injury  than  benefit  to  the  chnrch  and  to  religion,  and 
fettered  her  free  and  natural  development. 

Of  a  s^aration  of  religion  and  politics,  of  the  spiritual 
power  from  the  temporal,  heathen  antiquity  knew  nothing, 
because  it  regarded  religion  itself  only  from  a  natural  point  of 
view,  and  subjected  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  all-ruling  state, 
the  highest  known  form  of  human  society.  The  Egyptian 
kings,  as  Pluturch  tells  us,  were  at  the  same  time  priests,  or 
were  received  into  the  priesthood  at  their  election.  In  Greece 
the  civil  magistrate  had  supervision  of  the  priests  and  sanota* 
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aries.^  In  Borne,  after  the  time  of  Numa,  this  supervision  wae 
intrusted  to  a  senator,  and  afterward  united  with  the  imperial 
office.  All  the  pagan  emperors,  from  Augustus  *  to  Julian  the 
Apostate,  were  at  the  same  time  supreme  pontiffs  (Pontifices 
Maximi),  the  heads  of  the  state  religion,  emperor-popes.  As 
such  thej  could  not  only  perform  all  priestly  functions,  even  to 
offering  sacrifices,  when  superstition  or  policy  prompted  them 
to  do  so,  but  they  also  stood  at  the  head  of  the  highest  sacer- 
dotal college  (of  fifteen  or  more  Pontifices),  which  in  turn  reg- 
ulated and  superintended  the  three  lower  classes  of  priests  (the 
Epnlones,  Quindecemviri,  and  Augures),  the  temples  and  altars, 
the  sacrifices,  divinations,  feasts,  and  ceremonies,  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  calendar,  in  short,  all  public 
worship,  and  in  part  even  the  affairs  of  marriage  and  inherit- 
ance. 

2!Tow  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, who,  down  to  Gratian  (about  380),  even  retained  the 
name  and  the  insignia  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  claimed  the 
same  oversight  of  the  Christian  religion  established  in  the  em- 
pire, which  their  predecessors  had  had  of  the  heathen ;  only 
with  this  material  difference,  that  they  found  here  a  stricter 
separation  between  the  religious  element  and  the  political,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular,  and  were  obliged  to  bind  them- 
selves to  the  already  existing  doctrines*,  usages,  and  traditions 
of  the  church  which  claimed  divine  institution  and  authority. 

*  This  OYBneer  was  called  $€urtk€hs  of  the  /epcir  and  UpJL 

'  AuguBtiia  took  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximns  after  the  death  of  Lepidua, 
A,  V,  742,  and  thenoefoiih  that  office  remained  inherent  hi  the  imperial,  though  it 
was  nanally  conferred  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Formerly  the  pontifex  maximus 
was  elected  by  the  people  for  life,  could  take  no  dvil  office,  must  never  leaye  Italy, 
touch  a  corpse,  orcontract  a  second  marriage ;  and  he  dwelt  in  the  old  king^s  house, 
the  regia.  Augustus  himself  exercised  the  office  despotically  enough,  though  with 
great  prudence.  He  nominated  and  increased  at  pleasure  the  members  of  the  sacer- 
dotal college,  chose  the  vestal  vir^ns,  determined  the  authority  of  the  vrfticinia, 
purged  the  Sibylline  books  of  apocryphal  interpolations,  contmued  the  reform  of  the 
lalendar  begun  by  CsBsar,  and  changed  the  month  Sextilis  into  Augustus  in  his  own 
honor,  as  Quintilis,  the  birth-month  of  Julius  CsBsar,  had  before  been  rebaptized 
Julius.  Ck>mp.  Charles  Merivale :  Hist  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol  iii 
(Lond.  1851),  p.  478  sqq.  (This  work,  which  stops  where  Gibb<m  begins,  has  been 
republished  hi  1  vols,  hi  New  Tork,  1863.) 
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§  26.  The  Emperor-Papacy  and  ths  Hierarchy. 

Aad  this,  in  point  of  fact,  took  place  first  under  Constan- 
tine,  and  developed  under  his  successors,  paiiicularlj  undei 
Justinian,  into  the  system  of  the  Byzantine  imperial  papacy,* 
or  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church. 

Constantine  once  said  to  the  bishops  at  a  banquet,  that  he 
also,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  was  a  divinely  appointed  bishop, 
a  bishop  over  the  external  affairs  of  the  church,  while  the  in- 
ternal affairs  belonged  to  the  bishops  proper.*  In  this  preg^ 
nant  word  he  expressed  the  new  posture  of  the  civil  sovereign 
toward  the  church  in  a  characteristic  though  indefinite  and 
equivocal  way.  He  made  there  a  distinction  between  two 
divinely  authorized  episcopates ;  one  secular  or  imperial,  cor- 
responding with  the  old  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  ex- 

*  In  Bngland  and  Scotland  the  tenn  BraaHanum  is  uaed  for  this;  but  is  lea 
geoffrsl,  and  not  properiy  applicable  at  all  to  the  Greek  church.  For  the  man  who 
fnniiahed  the  word,  Thomas  Erastus,  a  learned  and  able  physician  and  professor  of 
medicine  in  Heidelberg  (died  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  1083),  was  an  opponent  not 
only  of  the  independence  of  the  chordh  toward  the  state,  bnt  also  of  the  church  ban 
And  of  the  preebyterial  constitution  and  discipline,  as  adTocated  /  Frederick  HL, 
of  tbe  Palatinate,  and  the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  eepeciallj  OleTianua, 
a  pupil  of  Calrin.  He  was  at  last  excommunicated  for  his  yiews  by  the  church 
council  in  Heidelberg. 

*  His  words,  which  are  to  be  taken  neither  in  jest  and  pun  (as  Keander  supposes), 
nor  as  mere  compliment  to  the  bishops,  but  in  earnest,  run  thus,  in  Eusebius:  Vita 
GoDSi.  L  It.  a  24 :  T^if  (the  iwicKoitoi  addreswd)  i»Jkw  rAtf  ^X^m  ri}t  ^arjcAif 
iT  iokf,  iyif  8)  rAy  iicrht  ^h  dcov  icai^9<Trati4vos  iwlaitoros  tuf  cfqr.    All  depends 
here  on  the  intrepretation  of  the  antithesis  rwr  fXtrm  and  ruw  imht  rris  ^incXiyvfat. 
(a)  The  explanation  of  Stroth  and  others  takes  the  genitive  as  masculine,  ol  cfcrw 
denoting  Chrisdans,  and  ol  4itr6t  heathens ;  so  that  Constantine  ascribed  to  himself 
only  e  sort  of  episcopate  in  partibui  itifideliunu    But  this  contradicts  tbe  conneo- 
tion  ;  for  Eusebius  says  immediately  after,  that  he  took  a  certain  religious  oversight 
orer  all  his  subjects  (robs  iLpxofJi4tfovs  Srarrat  ^rctncitircc,  etc.),  and  calls  him 
alao  elsewhere  a  '*  universal  bishop  **  (L  44).    (b)  Gieseler^s  interpretation  is  no* 
much  better  (I.  2.  §  92,  not  20,  Amer.  ed.  vol  L  p.  371) :  that  ol  iicrit  denotes  all  his 
■objects,  Christian  as  well  as  non-Christian,  but  only  in  their  civil  relations,  so  far  as 
^y  are  outside  the  church.    This  entirely  blunts  the  antithesis  with  ol  cfirw,  and 
puts  into  the  emperor's  mouth  a  meve  commonplace  instead  of  a  new  idea ;  for  no 
one  doubted  \i^B  politicdl  sovereignty,    (c)  The  genitive  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  neu- 
ter in  both  cases,  and  wpayndrtnf  to  be  supplied.     This  agrees  with  usage  (we  find  it 
hi  Polybios),  and  gives  a  sense  which  agrees  with  the  view  of  Eusebius  and  with  the 
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tending  over  the  whole  Boman  empire,  therefore  (Bcamenical 
or  universal ;  the  other  spiritual  or  sacerdotal,  divided  among 
die  different  diocesan  bishops,  and  appearing  properly  in  iU 
unity  and  totality  only  in  a  general  council. 

Accordingly,  though  not  yet  even  baptized,  he  acted  as  the 
patron  and  imiversal  temporal  bishop  of  the  church;*  sum- 
moned the  first  oecumenical  council  for  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  instituted  and 
deposed  bishops ;  and  occasionally  even  delivered  sermons  to 
the  people ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  with  genuine  tact  (though 
this  was  in  his  earlier  period,  a.  d.  314),  kept  aloof  from  the 
Donatist  controversy,  and  referred  to  the  episcopal  tribunal  as 
the  highest  and  last  resort  in  purely  spiritual  matters.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  imperial  right  of  supervision  he  did  not  follow 
any  clear  insight  and  definite  theory  so  much  as  an  instinctive 
impulse  of  control,  a  sense  of  politico-religious  duty,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  time.  His  word  only  raised,  did  not  solve, 
the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  imperial'and  the  sa- 
cerdotal episcopacy  and  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions in  a  Christian  state. 

This  question  became  thenceforth  the  problem  and  the 
strife  of  history  both  sacred  and  secular,  ran  through  the  whole 
medieval  conflict  between  emperor  and  pope,  between  impo- 
rial  and  hierarchical  episcopacy,  and  recurs  in  modified  forna 
in  every  Protestant  established  church. 

In  general,  from  this  time  forth  the  prevailing  view  was, 
that  God  has  divided  all  power  between  the  priesthood  and 
the  kingdom  (sacerdotium  et  imperium),  giving  internal  or  spir- 
itual afiftirs,  especially  doctrine  and  worship,  to  the  former,  and 
external  or  temporal  affairs,  such  as  government  and  discipline, 

wliole  practioe  of  Ck>n8taiitine.  There  is,  howerer,  of  course,  another  questioa : 
What  is  the  proper  distinction  between  r&  *t<rm  and  r&  iicrds^  the  interna  and  exttma 
of  the  church,  or,  what  is  much  the  same,  between  the  sacerdotal  jus  in  aaera  and 
the  imperial  Jus  eirea  sacra.  This  Constantino  and  his  age  certainly  could  not 
themselves  exactly  define,  since  the  whole  relation  was  at  that  time  as  yet  new  and 
undeveloped. 

'  Eusebius  in  fact  calls  him  a  divinely  appointed  universal  bishop,  otdrts  Koirh§ 

ViL  Const  L  44.    His  son  Constantius  was  fond  of  being  called  **  biahop  of  bishops.* 
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to  the  latter.*  But  internal  and  external  here  vitallj  inter 
penetrate  and  depend  on  each  other,  as  soul  and  body,  ano 
frequent  reciprocal  encroachments  and  collisionB  are  inevita- 
ble upon  Btate-church  ground.  This  becomes  manifest  in  the 
period  before  us  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  East,  where 
the  Byzantine  despotism  had  freer  play,  than  in  the  distant 
We&t. 

The  emperors  after  Constantine  (as  the  popes  after  them) 
summoned  the  general  councils,  bore  the  necessary  expenses, 
presided  in  the  councils  through  commissions,  gave  to  the  de- 
cisions in  doctrine  and  discipline  the  force  of  law  for  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  and  maintained  them  by  their  authority.  The 
emperors  nominated  or  confirmed  the  most  influential  metro- 
politans and  patriarchs.  They  took  part  in  all  theological 
disputes,  and  thereby  inflamed  the  passion  of  parties.  They 
protected  orthodoxy  and  punished  heresy  witli  the  arm  of 
power.  Often,  however,  they  took  the  heretical  side,  and 
banished  orthodox  bishops  from  their  sees.  Thus  Arianism, 
Nestorianism,  Eutychianism,  and  Monophysitism  successiyely 
found  favor  and  protection  at  court.  Even  empresses  meddled 
in  the  internal  and  external  concerns  of  the  church.    Justina 

'  Jutinian  states  the  Bjaatioe  theory  thus,  in  the  preface  to  the  6th  Korel : 
"  Ma'riTna  qnidem  in  hominibos  sunt  dona  Dei  a  aupema  collata  dementia  Saeerdotium 
et  fyiperiumy  et  illad  quidem  diyinie  ministrans,  hoc  antem  humanis  pneadene  ao 
£Ugentiam  ezhibena,  ex  mio  eodemqne  principio  ntraqae  procedentia,  humanam 
exomant  ▼itanu*'  But  be  then  ascribes  to  the  Imperium  the  snperrision  of  the  S*- 
eerdotiom,  and  **  mailmam  sollidtadinem  drca  vera  Dei  dogmata  et  drca  Saoerdo- 
tmn  honestatem."  Later  Greek  emperors,  on  the  ground  of  their  anointing,  even 
dalmed  a  priestly  character.  Leo  the  laaurian,  for  example,  wrote  to  Pope  Gregory 
n.  in  780 :  BaaiKtbt  koX  icpcvi  ciVi  (Mansi  xiL  976).  This,  however,  was  contested 
eren  in  the  East,  and  the  monlc  Maximus  in  666  answered  negatirdy  the  question 
put  to  him :  **Ergo  non  est  omnis  Ohristianus  imperator  etiam  sacerdos  ?  **  At  first 
the  emperor^a  throne  stood  side  by  side  with  the  bishop's  in^the  choir ;  bat  Ambrose 
gare  the  emperor  a  seat  next  to  the  choir.  Tet,  after  the  ancient  custom,  which 
the  Concilium  Quinisext.,  a.d.  692,  in  its  69th  canon,  expressly  confirmed,  the  em- 
perors might  enter  the  choir  of  the  church,  and  lay  their  oblations  hi  person  upon 
Urn  altar-— a  privilege  which  was  denied  to  all  the  laity,  and  which  implied  at  least 
a  half-priestly  character  in  the  emperor.  Gibbon's  statement  needs  correction  ao- 
eoftfingly  (oh.  xx.):  "  The  monarch,  whole  spiritual  rank  is  less  honorable  than  that 
of  the  meanest  deacon,  was  seated  below  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  and  confounded 
with  the  rest  of  the  fiuthful  multitude.'' 
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endeavored  iwith  all  her  might  to  introduce  Arianism  in  Milan, 
but  met  a  BucceBsful  opponent  in  bishop  Ambrose.  Eadozia 
procured  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  the  noble  ChrysoB- 
tom.  Theodora,  raised  from  the  stage  to  the  throne,  ruled  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  sought  bj  every  kind  of  intrigue  to 
promote  the  victory  of  the  Monophysite  heresy.  It  is  true,  the 
doctrinal  decisions  proceeded  properly  from  the  councils,  and 
could  not  have  maintained  themselves  long  without  that  sanc- 
tion. But  Basiliscus,  Zeno,  Justinian  L,  Heraclius,  Oonstans 
IL,  and  other  emperors  issued  many  purely  ecclesiastical  edicts 
and  rescripts  without  consulting  the  councils,  or  through  the 
councils  by  their  own  influence  upon  them.  Justinian  opens 
his  celebrated  codex  with  the  imperial  creed  on  the  trinity  and 
the  imperial  anathema  against  Kestorius,  Eutyches,  Apollina- 
ris,  on  the  basis  certainly  of  the  apostolic  church  and  of  the 
four  oecumenical  councils,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
legislative  and  executive  authority  even  over  the  faith  and 
conscience  of  all  his  subjects. 

The  voice  of  the  catholic  church  in  this  period  conceded  to 
the  Christian  emperors  in  general,  with  the  duty  of  protectmg 
and  supporting  the  church,  the  right  of  supervision  over  its 
external  affairs,  but  claimed  for  the  clergy,  particularly  for 
the  bishops,  the  right  to  govern  her  within,  to  fix  her  doctrine, 
to  direct  her  worship.  The  new  state  of  things  was  regarded 
as  a  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  and  Davidic  theocracy  o^  Chris- 
tian soil,  and  judged  accordingly.  But  in  respect  to  the  extent 
and  apphcation  of  the  emperor's  power  in  the  church,  opinion 
was  generally  determined,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
some  special  religious  interest.  Hence  we  find  that  catholics 
and  heretics,  Athanasians  and  Arians,  justified  or  condemned 
the  interference  of  the  emperor  in  the  development  of  doctrine, 
the  appointment  and  deposition  of  bishops,  and  the  patronage 
and  persecution  of  parties,  according  as  they  themselves  were 
affected  by  them.  The  same  Donatists  who  first  appealed  to 
the  imperial  protection,  when  the  decision  went  against  them 
denounced  all  intermeddling  of  the  state  with  the  church. 
There  were  bishops  who  justified  even  the  most  arbitrary  ex- 
cesses of  the  Byzantine  despotism  in  religion  by  reference  to 
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Melchusodek  and  the  pious  kings  of  Israel,  and  yielded  them 
selves  willing  tools  of  the  conrt.  Bat  there  were  never  want 
tng  also  fearless  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  church  against 
the  civil  power.  Maximus  the  Confessor  declared  before  his 
judges  in  Constantinople,  that  Melchizedek  was  a  type  of 
Christ  alone,  not  of  the  emperor. 

In  general  the  hierarchy  formed  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some check  on  the  imperial  papacy,  and  preserved  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  church  toward  the  temporal 
power.  That  age  had  only  the  alternative  of  imperial  or  epis- 
copal despotism ;  and  of  these  the  latter  was  the  less  hurtful 
and  the  more  profitable,  because  it  represented  the  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  interests.  Without  the  hierarchy,  the 
church  in  the  Boman  empire  and  among  the  barbarians  would 
have  been  the  football  of  civil  and  military  despots.  It  was, 
therefor^  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  church,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  with  the  state,  had  already  grown  so  large 
and  strong  as  to  withstand  all  material  alteration  by  imperial 
capricej  and  all  effort  to  degrade  her  into  a  tooL  The  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  place  the  bishops  even  above  all  kings  and 
magistrates.'  Chiysostom  says  that  the  first  ministers  of  the 
state  enjoyed  no  such  honor  as  the  ministers  of  the  church. 
And  in  general  the  ministers  of  the  church  deserved  their  honor 
Though  there  were  prelates  enough  who  abused  their  powei 
to  sordid  ends,  stiU  there  were  men  like  Athanasius,  Basil, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Leo,  the  purest  and  most 
venerable  characters,  which  meet  us  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  far  surpassing  the  contemporary  emperors.  It  was 
the  xmiversal  opinion  that  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
the  church,  resting  on  divine  revelation,  are  above  all  human 
power  and  will.  The  people  looked,  in  blind  faith  and  super- 
stition, to  the  dergy  as  their  guides  in  all  matters  of  conscience, 
and  even  the  emperors  had  to  pay  the  bishops,  as  the  fathers 
of  the  churches,  the  greatest  reverence,  kiss  their  hands,  beg 
heir  blessing,  and  submit  to  their  admonition  and  discipline. 

'  lib.  it  &  11,  where  the  bishop  to  reminded  of  hto  exalted  poeitioii,  ikt  5coC 
etc    Comp.  a  88  and  84. 
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In  most  cases  the  emperors  were  mere  tools  of  parties  in  the 
church.  Arbitrary  laws  which  were  imposed  npon  the  church 
from  without  rarely  survived  their  makers,  and  were  oon 
demned  by  history.  For  there  is  a  divine  authority  above  all 
thrones,  and  kings,  and  bishops,  and  a  power  of  truth  above 
all  the  machinations  of  falsehood  and  intrigue. 

The  Western  church,  as  a  whole,  preserved  her  indepcnd- 
ence  far  more  than  the  Eastern;  partly  through  the  great 
firmness  of  the  Eoman  character,  partly  through  the  favor  of 
political  circumstances,  and  of  remoteness  from  the  influence 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Here  the  hierarchi- 
cal principle  developed  itself  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great 
even  to  the  absolute  papacy,  which,  however,  after  it  frilfilled 
its  mission  for  the  world  among  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
middle  ages,  degenerated  into  an  insufferable  tyranny  over 
conscience,  and  thus  exposed  itself  to  destruction.  In  the 
Catholic  system  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church 
involve  the  supremacy  of  an  exclusive  priesthood  and  papacy  ; 
in  the  Protestant,  they  can  be  realized  only  on  the  broader 
basis  of  the  universal  priesthood,  in  the  self-government  of 
the  Christian  people ;  though  this  is,  as  yet,  in  all  Protestant 
established  churches  more  or  less  restricted  by  the  power  of 
the  state. 

§  27.  Sestriotion  of  Religious  Freedom^  and  Beginnings  of 

Persecution  of  Heretics. 

6am.  Eliot  :  History  of  liberty.  Boston,  1858,  4  vols.  Early  Christians, 
vols.  i.  and  ii.  The  most  important  facts  are  scattered  through  the 
sections  of  the  larger  charch  histories  on  the  heresies,  the  doctrinal 
controversies,  and  charch  discipline. 

An  inevitable  consequence  of  the  union  of  church  and  state 
was  restriction  of  religious  freedom  in  faith  and  worship,  and 
the  civil  punishment  of  departure  from  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  established  church. 

The  church,  dominant  and  recognized  by  the  state,  gained 
indeed  external  freedom  and  authority,  but  in  a  measure  at 
the  expense  of  inward  liberty  and  self-control.    She  came,  aa 
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we  have  seen  in  the  previons  Bection,  under  the  patronage 
and  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  state,  especiallj 
in  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  the  first  three  centuries,  the 
church,  with  all  her  external  lowliness  and  oppression,  en- 
joyed the  gi  eater  liberty  within,  in  the  development  of  her 
doctrines  and  institutions,  by  reason  of  her  entire  separatioii 
from  the  state. 

But  the  freedom  of  error  and  division  was  now  still  more 
restricted.  In  the  ante-Kicene  age,  heresy  and  schism  were  as 
much  hated  and  abhorred,  indeed,  as  afterward,  yet  were  met 
only  in  a  moral  way,  by  word  and  writing,  and  were  punished 
with  excommunication  from  the  rights  of  the  church.  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  even  Lactantius  were  the  first  advo- 
cates of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  maintain- 
ed, against  the  heathen,  that  religion  was  essentially  a  matter 
of  fi'ee  will,  and  could  be  promoted  only  by  instruction  and 
persuasion,  not  by  outward  force.'  All  they  say  against  the 
persecution  of  Christians  by  the  heathen  applies  in  full  to  the 
persecution  of  heretics  by  the  church.  After  the  Nicene  age 
all  departures  from  the  reigning  state-church  faith  were  not 
only  abhorred  and  excommunicated  as  religious  errors,  but 
were  treated  also  as  crimes  against  the  Christian  state,  and 
hence  were  punished  with  civil  penalties ;  at  first  with  deposi- 
tion, banishment,  confiscation,  and,  after  Theodosius,  even  with 
death. 

This  persecution  of  heretics  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  union  of  religious  and  civil  duties  and  rights,  the  confusion 
of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical,  the  judicial  and  the  moral, 
which  came  to  pass  since  Constantine.  It  proceeded  from  the 
state  and  from  the  emperors,  who  in  this  respect  showed  them- 
sdves  the  successors  of  the  Pontifices  Maximi,  with  their  rela- 
tion to  the  charch  reversed.  The  church,  indeed,  steadfastly 
adhered  to  the  principle  that,  as  such,  she  should  employ  only 
spiritual  penalties,  excommunication  in  extreme  cases ;  as  in 
fact  Christ  and  the  apostles  expressly  spumed  and  prohibited 
all  carnal  weapons,  and  would  rather  suffer  and  die  than  use 

'  JMt  liart.  ApoL  L  2,  4, 12 ;  TeriulL  Apolog.  o.  24,  28 ;  Ad  Soipttl.  o.  2 ;  Lm 
lut  Initit  r.  19,  20;  Epii.  a  64.    Gomp.  toL  L  §  61. 
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violence.  But,  involved  in  the  idea  of  Jewish  theoci-acy  and 
of  a  state  church,  she  practically  confounded  in  various  ways 
the  position  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  gospel,  and  in  theory 
approved  the  application  of  forcible  measures  to  heretics,  and 
not  rarely  encouraged  and  urged  the  state  to  it ;  thus  making 
herself  at  least  indirectly  responsible  for  the  persecution.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  times  of  her 
greatest  power,  in  the  middle  age  and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  by  this  course  that  church  has  made 
herself  almost  more  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of 
modem  civilization  than  by  her  peculiar  doctrines  and  usages. 
The  Protestant  reformation  dispelled  the  dream  that  Chris- 
tianity was  identical 'with  an  outward  organization,  or  the 
papacy,  and  gave  a  mighty  shock  thereby  to  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  ezclusiveness.  Yet,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  radical  revolution  of  views 
was  accomplished  in  regard  to  religious  toleration;  and  the 
progress  of  toleration  and  free  worship  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  gradual  loosening  of  the  state-church  basis  and  with 
the  clearer  separation  of  civil  and  religious  rights  and  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Constantine  proclaimed  full 
freedom  of  religion  (812),  and  in  the  main  continued  tolerably 
true  to  it ;  at  all  events  he  used  no  violent  measures,  as  his 
successors  did.  This  toleration,  however,  was  not  a  matter  of 
fixed  principle  with  him,  but  merely  of  temporary  policy ;  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  incipient  separation  of  the  Roman 
throne  from  idolatry,  and  the  natural  transition  from  the  sole 
supremacy  of  the  heathen  religion  to  the  same  supremacy  of 
the  Christian.  Intolerance  directed  itself  first  against  heathen- 
ism ;  but  as  the  false  religion  gradually  dibd  out  of  itself,  and 
at  any  rate  had  no  moral  energy  for  martyrdom,  there  resulted 
no  such  bloody  persecutions  of  idolatry  imder  the  Christian  em- 
perors, as  there  had  been  of  Christianity  under  their  heathen 
predecessoiB.  Instead  of  Christianity,  the  intolerance  of  the 
civil  power  now  took  up  Christian  heretics,  whom  it  recognized 
as  such.  Constantino  even  in  his  day  limited  the  freedom  and 
the  privileges  which  he  conferred,  to  the  catholic,  that  is,  the 
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prevailing  orthodox  hierarchical  church,  and  soon  after  the  CoTm< 
dl  of  Nice,  hj  an  edict  of  the  year  326,  ezpreesly  ejccluded 
heretics  and  schismatics  from  these  priyileges/  Accordingly 
he  banished  the  leaders  of  Arianism  and  ordered  iheir  writings 
to  be  burned,  but  afterward,  wavering  in  his  views  of  ortho- 
doxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  persuaded  over  by  some  bishops  and 
his  sister,  he  recalled  Arius  and  banished  Athanasius.  He 
himself  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death  by  an  Arian 
bishop.  His  son  Oonstantius  was  a  fanatical  persecutor  both  ot 
idolatry  and  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  and  endeavored  with  all  hii 
might  to  establish  Arianism  alone  in  the  empire.  Hence  the 
earnest  protest  of  the  orthodox  bishops,  Hosius,  Athanasius, 
and  Hilary,  against  this  despotism  and  in  favor  of  toleration ; ' 
which  came,  however,  we  have  to  remember,  from  parties  who 
were  themselves  the  sufferers  under  intolerance,  and  who  did 
not  regard  the  banishment  of  the  Arians  as  unjust. 

Under  Julian  the  Apostate  religious  liberty  was  again  pro- 
claimed, but  only  as  the  beginning  of  return  to  the  exclusive 
establishment  of  heathenism;  the  counterpart,  therefore,  of 
Oonstantine's  toleration.  Aiker  his  early  death  Arianism  again 
prevailed,  at  least  in  the  East,  and  showed  itself  more  intolerant 
and  violent  than  the  catholic  orthodoxy. 

At  last  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  first  emperor  who  was 
baptized  in  the  Nicene  faith,  put  an  end  to  the  Arian  inter- 
regnum, proclaimed  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  at  the  same  time  enacted  the  first  rigid  penalties 
not  only  against  the  pagan  idolatry,  the  practice  of  which  was 
thenceforth  a  capital  crime  in  the  empire,  but  also  against  all 
Christian  heresies  and  sects.  The  ruling  principle  of  his  public 
life  was  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  of  the  orthodox  church. 
Soon  after  his  baptism,  in  880,  he  issued,  in  connection  with 
his  weak  cogmperors,  Gratian  and  Yalentinian  11.,  to  the  in 
habitants  of  Constantinople,  then  the  chief  seat  of  Arianism, 

*  God.  Theod.  ztL  S,  1 :  PriTilegia,  tpm  oontemplaHone  religioius  indnlta  sonti 
wflMTWmir  tantum  l^gii  obferrtttoribns  prodesse  q>portet.  Hnreticoc  aatem  atqnc 
HidmatiocM  turn  tentmn  ab  his  pziTilegfis  ilienos  ean  voliimiifl,  led  etiftm  diTenir 
■Bneiibas  oonitriii^  at  ■otiJtoL 

'  Oomp.  1 8,  aboT*. 
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the  following  edict :  ^^  We,  the  three  emperors,  will,  that  all 
our  subjects  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion  which  was  taught 
bj  St.  Peter  to  the  Bomans,  which  has  been  faithfully  pre 
served  by  tradition,  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff 
Damasus,  of  Home,  and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  apostolic  holiness.  According  to  the  institution  of  the 
apostles  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  in  the 
one  Godhead  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of 
equal  majesty  in  the  holy  Trinity.  We  order  that  the  adhe* 
rents  of  this  faith  be  called  Gathdlic  OhrisUans  /  we  brand  all 
the  senseless  followers  of  other  religions  with  the  infamous 
name  of  h&reticsy  and  forbid  their  conventicles  assuming  the 
name  of  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  divine  justioe, 
they  must  expect  the  heavy  penalties  which  our  autiiority, 
guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict."  ^ 
In  the  course  of  fifteen  years  this  emperor  issued  at  least  fifteen 
penal  laws  against  heretics,*  by  which  he  gradually  deprived 
them  of  all  right  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  excluded 
them  from  all  civil  offices,  and  threatened  them  with  finesy 
confiscation,  banishment,  and  in  some  cases,  as  the  Mani« 
chsBans,  the  Audians,  and  even  the  Quartodecimanians,  with 
death.  * 

From  Theodosius  therefore  dates  the  state-church  theory  of 
the  persecution  of  heretics,  and  the  embodiment  of  it  in  legis- 
lation. His  primary  desigu,  it  is  true,  was  rather  to  terrify 
and  convert,  than  to  punish,  the  refractory  subjects.' 

From  the  theory,  however,  to  the  practice  was  a  single 
step;  and  this  step  his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  took, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  unworthy  bishop  Ithacius,  he 
caused  the  Spanish  bishop,  Priscillian,  with  six  respectable 
adherents  of  his  Manicheean-like  sect  (two  presbyters,  two 
deacons,  the  poet  Latronian,  and  Euchrocia,  a  noble  matron 
of  Bordeaux),  to  be  tortured  and  beheaded  with  the  sword  at 

^  Cod.  Theod.  xH.  1,  2.  Baroniiu  (Ann.),  and  even  Godefroj  oill  thiB  edict 
which  in  this  case,  to  be  sore,  farored  the  trae  doctrine,  but  inTolTea  the  abaotnte 
despotism  of  the  emperor  over  faith,  an  **  edietnm  auream,  pimn  et  salntara.** 

'  Comp.  Cod.  Theod.  xvl  tit.  y.  leg.  6-83,  and  Godefroy^  Commentarr. 

'  So  Soaomen  asserta,  L  TiL  o.  12. 
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TreveB  in  885.  This  was  the  first  ehedding  of  the  blood  of 
heretics  by  a  Christian  prince  for  religious  opinions.  The 
bishops  assembled  at  Treves,  with  the  exception  of  TheognistuSi 
approved  this  act 

But  the  better  feeling  of  the  Christian  church  slirank  from 
it  with  horror.  The  bishops  Ambrose  of  Milan/  and  Martin 
of  Tours,'  raised  a  memorable  protest  against  it,  and  broke  off 
all  communion  with  Ithacius  and  the  other  bishops  who  had 
approved  the  execution.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  bishops,  at  least  Ambrose,  were  committed  against  the 
death  penalty  in  general,  and  in  other  respects  had  no  indul- 
gence for  heathens  and  heretics.*  The  whole  ihing,  too,  was 
ijfTegularly  done;  on  the  one  hand  the  bishops  appeared  as 
accusers  in  a  criminal  cause,  and  on  the  other  a  temporal  judge 
admitted  an  appeal  from  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  in  a  matter  of  faith.  Subsequently  the 
functions  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  in  the  trial  of 
heretics  were  more  accurately  distinguished. 

The  execution  of  the  Prisdllianists  is  the  only  instance  of 
the  hloody  pimishment  of  heretics  in  this  period,  as  it  is  the 
first  in  tiie  history  of  Christianity.  But  the  propriety  of 
violent  measures  against  heresy  was  thenceforth  vindicated 
even  by  the  best  fathers  of  the  church.    Chrysostom  recom- 

'  Epist  xxiT.  «d  Yalentm.  (torn.  ii.  p.  891).  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
biflhops,  ^  qui  aliqnos,  derioe  licet  a  fide,  ad  neoem  petebanl" 

*  In  Snlpie.  Sever.,  Hiat.  Sacra,  ii.  50  :  '*  Namque  turn  Martiniifl  apad  TreTeroa 
oonatitntitf,  non  deainebat  increpare  Ithadom,  at  ab  accusatiooe  desisteret,  Maximum 
oiare,  Qt  aangdne  infelidum  absdneret :  satis  superqne  snfflcere,  nt  episcopali 
sententia  Ineretid  jndicati  ecclesiis  peUerentar :  noYiim  esse  et  inanditnm  nefas,  nt 
canaam  eeclesisB  judex  saecali  jndicaret.*  Comp.  Snip.  Ser.,  DiaL  iil  c  11-18,  and 
h»  Vii.  Hart.  &  SO. 

'  Hence  Gibbon,  ch.  xxriL,  charges  them,  not  qnite  gronndlesdy,  with  inoon- 
iistency :  "  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  human  inconsiBtency  of  the 
most  illastrious  saints  and  bishops,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  Martin  of  Tours,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  asserted  the  canse  of  toleration.  They  pitied  the  unhappy  men  who 
bad  been  execnted  at  Treves ;  they  reftised  to  hold  communion  with  their  episcopal 
Borderers ;  and  if  Maitm  deviated  from  that  generous  resolution,  his  motives  were 
laudable,  and  his  repentance  was  exemplary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan  pro- 
noaoeed,  without  hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  heretics ;  but  they  were 
surprised  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest 
Wmgs  of  nalvre  resisted  the  artificial  pr^udices  of  theology.** 
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mendB,  indeed,  Christian  love  toward  heretics  and  heathens^ 
and  declares  against  th'eir  execution,  but  approved  the  prohi- 
bition of  their  assemblies  and  the  confiscation  of  their  churches ; 
and  he  acted  accordingly  against  the  Kovatians  and  the  Qnar- 
todecimanians,  so  that  many  considered  his  own  subsequent 
misfortunes  as  condign  punishment.'  Jerome,  appealing  to 
Deut.  xiii.  6-10,  seems  to  justify  even  the  penalty  of  death 
against  religious  errorists.' 

Augustine,  who  himself  belonged  nine  years  to  the  Mani- 
chssan  sect,  and  was  wonderfully  converted  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  the  Catholic  church,  without  the  slightest  pressure 
from  without,  held  at  first  the  truly  evangelical  view,  that 
heretics  and  schismatics  should  not  be  violently  dealt  with, 
but  won  by  instruction  and  conviction ;  but  after  the  year  400 
he  turned  and  retracted  this  view,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Donatists,  whom  he  endeavored  in  vain  to 
convert  by  disputation  and  writing,  while  many  submitted  to 
the  imperial  laws.*  Thenceforth  he  was  led  to  advocate  the 
persecution  of  heretics,  partly  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
state,  partly  by  the  seditious  excesses  of  the  fanatical  Circum- 
celliones,  partly  by  the  hope  of  a  wholesome  eflTect  of  temporal 
punishments,  and  partly  by  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Coffiie 
intTWte^  in  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  Luke  xiv.  23.* 
^^  It  is,  indeed,  better,"  says  he,  ^^  that  men  should  be  brought 
to  serve   God  by  instruction   than   by  fear  of  punishment 

'  Horn.  zzix.  and  xItL  in  Matt  Comp.  Socrat  H.  K.  t!.  19.  EJaewbere  hif 
prindple  was  (in  Phoeam  mart,  et  o.  h«r.  torn.  ii.  p.  ^05) :  *E/tol  £^ot  iv'rX  8ti6icc<rdai 
Ko)  M^  tii&Kuv ;  that  is,  he  hiouwlf  would  rather  suffer  ii^ury  than  inflict  ii:gur7. 

'  Epist  zxzrii.  (aL  liii.)  ad  Riparium  adr.  Vigilantium. 

*  Epist  98,  ad  Vincent  §  17  :  **  Mea  primitns  sententia  non  erat,  nisi  neminem 
ad  nnitatem  Christi  esse  oogendnm,  yerbo  esse  agendum,  disputatione  pugnandum, 
ratione  Tincendnm,  ne  fictoa  catholicos  haberemus,  quos  apertos  hsretioos  noveramus. 
Sod — ^he  continues— hffio  opinio  mea  non  contradicentium  yerbis,  sed  demonstran- 
tium  superabatur  ezemplis."  Then  be  adduces  his  experience  with  the  Donatists. 
Oomp.  Retract  ii.  6. 

*  The  directif  n :  **  ComptH  them  to  eome  in,'"  which  has  often  since  been  abused 
in  defence  of  ooercire  measures  against  heretics,  must,  of  course,  be  interpreted  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  is  onlj  a  strong  descriptiye  term 
In  the  parable,  to  signify  the  feryent  seal  in  the  conyersion  of  the  heathen,  such  af 
Bt  Paul  manifested  without  eyer  resorting  to  physical  coercion. 
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or  L7  pain.  But  beeaoBe  the  former  meanB  are  better,  the 
latter  must  not  therefore  be  neglected.  ....  Many  mnst 
often  be  brought  back  to  their  Lord,  like  wicked  servantB,  by 
the  rod  of  temporal  suffering,  before  thej  attain  the  highest 
grade  of  religious  development.  .  •  •  The  Lord  himself 
arders  that  the  guests  be  first  invited,  then  compelled,  to  hit 
great  supper.''  ^  This  father  thinks  that,  if  the  state  be  denied 
the  right  to  punish  religious  error,  neither  should  she  punish 
any  other  crime,  like  murder  or  adultery,  since  Paul,  in  GaL 
y.  19,  attributes  divisions  and  sects  to  the  same  source  in  the 
flesh.'  He  charges  his  Donatist  opponents  with  inconsistency 
in  seeming  to  approve  the  emperors'  prohibitions  of  idolatry, 
but  condemning  their  persecution  of  Christian  heretics.  It  is 
to  the  honor  of  Augustine's  heart,  indeed,  that  in  actual  cases 
he  earnestly  urged  upon  the  magistrates  clemency  and 
humanity,  and  thus  in  practice  remained  true  to  his  noble 
maxim  :  ^^  Nothing  conquers  but  truth,  the  victory  of  truth  is 
love." '  But  Ids  theory,  as  Neander  justly  observes,  ^^  contains 
the  germ  of  the  whole  system  of  spiritual  despotism,  intoler- 
ance, and  persecution,  even  to  the  court  of  the  Inquisition."  * 
The  great  authority  of  his  name  was  often  afterward  made  to 
justify  cruelties  from  which  he  himself  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror.  Soon  after  him,  Leo  the  Great,  the  first  repre> 
sentative  of  consistent,  exclusive,  universal  papacy,  advocated 
even  the  penalty  of  death  for  heresy.* 

Henceforth  none  but  the  persecuted  parties,  from  time  to 
time,  protested  against  religious  persecution ;  being  made,  by 
their  sufferings,  if  not  from  principle,  at  least  from  policy  and 
self-interest,  the  advocates  of  toleration.  Thus  the  Donatist 
bishop  Petilian,  in  Africa,  against  whom  Augustine  wrote, 
rebukes  his  Catholic  opponents,  as  formerly  his  countryman 

>  Epiat.  186,  ad  Bonifaoiuin,  §  21,  §  84. 

*  G.  Gaadeol  Donat  L  §  20.    C.  Epist  Pannen.  L  g  16. 

*  **yon  vincit  niai  reritaa,  Tictoria  yeritatia  eat  oaiitaa." 

*  Kirdiengeach.  iiL  p.  427 ;  Torrej'a  ed.  iL  p.  217. 

*  Epiat  XT.  ad  Turribiiim,  where  Leo  mentioDa  the  execution  of  the  PriaoOUaiikli 
witb  eride&t  approbation :  **  Etiam  mundi  principea  ita  hanc  aaorilegam  amentiam 
detcatati  aont,  at  auetozem  <jiia  011m  pleriaque  dladpulia  legum  pnblioarum  enaa 

10 
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Tertnllian  had  condemned  the  heathen  penecators  of  the 
Ohristians,  for  UBing  outward  force  in  matters  of  conscience ; 
appealing  to  Ohrist  and  the  apostles,  who  never  persecuted, 
but  rather  suflfered  and  died.  **  Think  you,"  says  he,  **to. 
serve  God  by  killing  us  with  your  own  hand  I  Ye  err,  ye 
err,  if  ye,  poor  mortals,  think  this ;  Gt>d  has  not  hangmen  for 
priests.  Christ  teaches  us  to  bear  wrong,  not  to  revenge  it." 
The  Donatist  bishop  Gaudentius  says :  *^  God  appointed  proph* 
ets  and  fishermen,  not  princes  and  soldiers,  to  spread  the 
faith."  Still  we  cannot  forget,  that  the  Donatists  were  the 
first  who  appealed  to  the  imperial  tribunal  in  an  ecclesiastical 
matter,  and  did  not,  till  after  that  tribunal  had  decided  againat 
khem,  turn  against  the  state-church  system. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TBM  BIBS  ASD  J^BOOBSBS  OF  X0WA8TI0IBIE. 

SOUBGES. 

^^v^eek:  Bookatxs  :  Hist  Eodes.  lib.  !▼•  cap.  28  sqq.     Sozoiuar :  H.  & 

1«  L  a  12-U;  iiL  U;  vL  28-84.    Palladiub  (fint  smonk  aad  difoipl* 

c>/  the  jounger  MacarioB,  then  bishop  of  Heleaopolis  in  Bithjmiai 

^^rdained  \>j  OhryBostom ;  1 481) :   Historic  LansiAoa  (1^<»P^  ^P^ 

^Aauaw^  a  ooort  officer  under  Theodosios  IL,  to  whom  the  work  wee 

dedicated),  composed  about  421,  with  enthusiastic  admiration^  from 

X^ersonal  aoquaintance,  of  the  most  celebrated  contemporaneoos  ascetics 

of  "^jpU    Thxodobst  (t  457) :  Historia  religiose,  sea  ascetioa  Vivendi 

Y^tio  (fiXHitog  Urropia),  biographies  of  thirty  Oriental  anchorets  and 

monks,  for  the  most  part  from  personal  observation.    Naus  the  elder 

(an  anchoret  on  Mt  Binai,  t  about  450) :  De  yita  asoetica,  I>e  ezerol- 

tatione  monastics,  Epistoln  855,  and  other  writings.' 

^  Latin :  Rumnjs  (t  410) :  Histor.  Eremitica,  s.  Yito  Patrmn.    BuxnoiDS 

8KYXBUS  (about  400) :  Dialog!  UL.  (the  first  dialogue  contains  a  lively 

snd  entertaining  account  of  the  Egyptian  monies,  whom  he  visited ; 

the  two  others  relate  to  Martin  of  Tours).    OAssuanja  (t  482) :  Insti- 

tationes  eoanobiales,  and  Collationes  PiUrom  (spiritual  conversations 

of  eastern  monks). 

Abo  the  ascetic  writings  of  Atsavasius  (Vita  Antonii),  Bash,  Gugobt 

Nazlutzen   Ohbtsobtoic,  Nilttb,  Isidobb  ov  PiLuaiuii,  smong  the 

Greek ;  AirvBosi,  AnonsTxini,  Jxboki  (his  Lives  of  anchorets,  and  his 

lettersX  Oamiodobui,  and  Gbsoobt  tbx  GbsaT|  among  the  Latin 

iirthera. 

LATEB  LTTERATUBE. 

L,  Ecfunmsmm  (bcrx  hi  Hsmburg  1596,  a  Protest,  then  a  Romanist  convert, 
snd  librarian  oi  the  Vatican) :  dodex  regulamm  monastic,  first  Rom. 
1661 ;  then,  ei^arged,  Par.  snd  Augsb.  in  6  vols.  foL  The  older 
Greek  IfmroLoe  a  Oii^voXoyto),  and  Uksma  (^i^voZa),  and  the  Latin 
Oaixitdabia  and  ICABTTBOLoeiA,  L  e.  church  calendars  or  indices  of 
memorial  days  (days  of  the  earthly  death  and  heavenly  birth)  of  the 
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aainta,  with  short  biographioal  notioes  for  litorgioal  use.  P.  Hsbbkri 
BoBwsTDB  (Jesnit)  :  Vita  Patram,  uve  HistorifB  Eremitioed,  libri  x. 
Antw.  1628.  Acta  Sanotobttk,  qaotqaot  toto  orbe  oolantar,  Antw. 
1648-1786,  68  vols.  fol.  (begun  by  the  Jesuit  BoUandus,  continued  bj 
several  scholars  of  his  order,  called  JBoUandistt,  down  to  the  11th  Oct. 
in  the  calendar  9f  saints*  days,  and  resumed  in  1846,  after  long  interrup- 
tion, by  Theiner  and  others).  D' Aohjust  and  ICabillon  (Benediotinea) :  - 
Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Par.  1668-1701,  9  vols.  foL  (to 
1100).  PsT.  HsLTOT  (Franciscan) :  Histoire  des  ordres  monastiquea 
religieuz  et  militaires,  Par.  1714-'19,  8  vols.  4to.  Alban  Butlbb 
(B.  0.) :  The  lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Sainta 
(arranged  according  to  the  Oatholio  calendar,  and  completed  to  the 
8lBt  Dec.),  first  1746 ;  often  since  (best  ed.  Lond.  1811^^8,  in  12  vols. ; 
another,  Baltimore,  1844,  in  4  vols).  Gibbon  :  Ohap.  zxzviL  (Origin, 
Progress,  and  Effects  of  Monastic  Life ;  very  unfavorable,  and  written 
in  lofty  philosophical  contempt).  Hekbiozt  (B.  0.):  Histoire  dea 
ordres  religieuz.  Par.  1886  (deutsch  bearbeitet  von  8.  Fehr,  T€lb. 
1846,  2  vols.).  F.  V.  Bibdbnfbld:  IJrsprung  u.  s.  w.  sSmmtlicher 
M5nchsorden  im  Orient  u.  Occident,  Weimar,  1887,  8  vols.  Sohmidv 
(B.  0.) :  Die  Mdnoha-,  Nonnen-,  u.  geistlichen  Bitterorden  nebst  Or- 
densregeln  u.  Abbildungen.,  Augsb.  1888,  sqq.  H.  H.  MiucAir  (Angli- 
can)  :  History  of  Ancient  Ohristianity,  1844,  book  iii.  ch.  11.  H. 
BuFFVEB  (Presbyterian) :  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Kew  York,  1860, 
2  vols,  (full  of  curious  information,  in  popular  form).  Count  de  Mon« 
talbmbbst  (B.  C.)  :  Les  Moines  d'Occident  depuis  St.  B^noit  jusqu^ik 
St.  Bernard,  Par.  1860,  sqq.  {to  embrace  6  vols.) ;  transl.  into  English  : 
The  Monks  of  the  West,  etc.,  Edinb.  and  Lend.  1861,  in  2  vols.  (vol.  i. 
gives  the  history  of  monasticism  before  St.  Benedict,  vol.  ii.  is  mainly 
devoted  to  St.  Benedict ;  eloquently  eulogistic  of,  and  apologetio  for, 
monasticism).  Otto  Z6oklbb  :  Eritische  Geschiohte  der  Askese. 
Frankf.  a.  M.  1868.  Gomp.  also  the  relevant  sections  of  TimcifONT, 
FtBUBT,  SoHBOOKH  (vols.  V.  and  viii.),  Nbandbb,  and  Gibsblbb. 

§  28.     Origm  of  Christian  Jfonastioism.     Comparison  with 

other  forma  qf  Aaoeticism. 

HospiKiAN :  De  origine  et  progressa  monachatus,  L  vL,  Tig.  1688,  and  en 
larged,  Qenev.  1669,  fol.  J.  A.  MShleb  (B.  0.):  Oesohichte  dea 
Monchthums  in  der  Zeit  seiner  Entstehung  u.  ersten  Ausbildung,  1886 
(in  his  collected  works,  Begensb.  vol.  ii.  p.  166  sqq.).  Isaao  Tatlob 
(Independent) :  Ancient  Ohristianity,  Lond.  1844,  vol.  L  p.  299  sqq. 
A.  Yoobl:  Ueber  das  Mdnchthum,  Berl.  1868  (in  the  '^Deutsche  Zeit- 
Bchrift  far  ohristl.  Wissenschaft,*^  etc.).  P.  Sohafv  :  Ueber  den  Hr- 
spmog  and  Oharakter  des  MOuohthums  (inDomeHa,  eto.  '^  Jahrbftcher 
iXLT  dentsohe  Theol.,"  1861,  p.  666  ff.).  J.  Obopp:  Origenes  et  oaussi 
monaohatua.    Gk>tt.  1868. 
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In  the  b^inning  of  the  fourth  centniy  monastieiBm  appearf 
In  the  history  of  the  ohurch,  and  thenceforth  occnpiee  a  di»- 
tingmshed  place.  Beginning  in  Egypt,  it  spread  in  an  irresis- 
tible tide  oyer  the  East  and  the  West,  continued  to  be  the 
chief  repository  of  the  Christian  life  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  and  still  remains  in  the  Oreek  and  Koman 
ehnrches  an  indispensable  institution  and  the  most  productive 
seminary  of  saints,  priests,  and  missionaries. 

With  the  ascetic  tendency  in  general,  monasticism  in  par- 
ticular is  found  by  no  means  only  in  the  Christian  church, 
but  in  other  religions,  both  before  and  after  Christ,  especially 
in  the  East.  It  proceeds  from  religious  seriousness,  enthusiasm, 
and  ambition ;  from  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  an 
inclination  of  noble  souls  toward  solitude,  contemplation,  and 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  the  temptations  of  the 
world ;  but  it  gives  this  tendency  an  undue  predominance  over 
the  social,  practical,  and  world-reforming  spirit  of  religion. 
Among  the  Hindoos  the  ascetic  system  may  be  traced  back 
almost  to  the  time  of  Moses,  certainly  beyond  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  found  it  there  in  ftdl  force,  and  substantially  with 
the  same  characteristics  which  it  presents  at  the  present  day/ 
Let  us  consider  it  a  few  moments. 

The  Yedas,  portions  of  which  date  from  the  fifteenth  cen« 
tury  before  Christ,  the  Laws  of  Menu,  which  were  completed 
before  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  that  is,  six  or  seven  centuries 
before  our  era,  and  the  numerous  other  sacred  books  of  the 
Indian  religion,  enjoin  by  example  and  precept  entire  abstrao- 
tiom  of  thought,  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  a  variety  of 

*  Comp.  the  oooHrional  notioes  of  the  Indian  gymnosophiBti  in  Strabo  (Ub. 
XT.  m^  I,  after  aoooiinlB  from  tlie  time  of  Alezinder  the  Greet),  Arrian  (Bxped. 
Alex.  L  TiL  e.  1-S,  end  met  bid.  e.  11),  Plinine  (Hist  Net  tjL  2\  Diodonis  OooIih 
Pibb  U.X  Plulueh  (Alex.  64),  Porf^yry  (D^'abetinent  L  hr.),  Lndui  (Fogit  1\  Cle- 
mcH  Alex.  (Strom.  L  L  and  iii.),  and  Ang^iutine  (De  oiTit  Dei,  L  xiT.  o.  17 :  **Per 
opaeaa  Indin  idlitadinea,  qunm  quidam  nndi  philoaophentur,  mide  gTmnoaophiats 
nominantnr ;  adhibent  tamen  genxtaliboa  tegmina,  qnibns  per  cvtera  membronmi 
careni;"  and  L  xr.  SO,  iHiere  he  deniea  all  merit  to  their  oelibaoy,  because  it  is  not 
"aeeimdimi  fidem  aimmii  boni,  qui  est  Deas^  With  theae  andeni  repreaentatioDa 
agree  the  narratiTea  of  Fon  Koneki  (about  400,  tranalated  by  M.  A.  mmwaat,  Par. 
18S6X  ICaroo  Polo  (IS80),  Bemier  (1670X  HamHton  (1700),  Pqd,  mebonr,  Orttdi, 
Bonnerat,  andothem 
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pemtential  and  meritoriouB  acts  of  Belf-mortification,  by  wbich 
the  devotee  asBumes  a  proud  Baperioritj  over  the  vulgar  herd 
of  mortalB,  and  is  absorbed  at  last  into  the  divine  fountain  of  all 
being.  The  ascetic  system  is  essential  alike  to  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism^  the  two  opposite  and  yet  cognate  branches  of 
the  Indian  religion,  which  in  many  respects  are  similarly  re* 
lated  to  each  other  as  Judaism  is  to  Christianity,  or  also  as 
Bomanism  to  Protestantism.  Buddhism  is  a  later  reformation 
of  Brahmanism ;  it  dates  probably  from  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore Christ  (according  to  other  accounts  much  earlier),  and, 
although  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Brahmins  from  Hin- 
dostan,  it  embraces  more  followers  than  any  other  heathen 
religion,  since  it  rules  in  Farther  India,  nearly  all  the  Indian 
islands,  Japan,  Thibet,  a  great  part  of  China  and  Central  Asia 
to  the  borders  of  Siberia.  But  the  two  religions  start  from 
opposite  principles.  Brahmanic  asceticism '  proceeds  from  a 
pantheistic  view  of  the  world,  the  Buddhistic  from  an  atheistic 
and  nihilistic,  yet  very  earnest  view ;  the  one  is  controlled  by 
the  idea  of  the  absolute  but  abstract  unity  and  a  feeling  of 
contempt  of  the  world,  the  other  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
but  unreal  variety  and  a  feeling  of  deep  grief  over  the  empti- 
ness and  nothingness  of  all  existence ;  the  one  is  predominantly 
objective,  positive,  and  idealistic,  the  other  more  subjective, 
negative,  and  realistic ;  the  one  aims  at  an  absorption  into  the 
universal  spirit  of  Brahm,  the  other  consistentiy  at  an  absorp- 
tion into  nonentity,  if  it  be  true  that  Buddhism  starts  from  an 
atheistic  rather  than  a  pantlieistic  or  dualistic  basis.  ^^  Brah- 
manism " — says  a  modem  writer  on  the  subject " — "  looks  back 
to  the  beginning,  Buddhism  to  the  end ;  the  former' loves  cos- 
mogony, the  latfcr  eschatology.  Both  reject  the  existing 
world :  the  Brahman  despises  it,  because  he  contrasts  it  with 
the  higher  being  of  Brahma,  the  Buddhist  bewails  it  because 
of  its  unrealness ;  the  former  sees  God  in  all,  the  other  empti- 
ness in  all."    Yet  as  all  extremes  meet,  the  abstract  all-entity 

*  The  Indian  word  for  it  is  tapa»^  L  e.  the  bnndng  ont;  or  the  eztinctioii  of  tfat 
lodiTidaal  being  and  its  absorption  Into  the  essence  of  Brahma. 

'  Ad.  Wuttke,  in  his  able  and  insfcraotire  work :  Das  Goistesleben  der  Ghineseu, 
J^Mner,  nnd  Indier  (second  part  of  his  History  of  Heathenism),  1858,  p.  098. 
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• 

of  Biahmaniam  and  the  eqnall j  abBtract  non-entily  or  vacaity 
of  Buddhism  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  may  lead 
to  the  same  ascetic  practices.  The  asceticism  of  Brahmanism 
takes  more  the  direction  of  anchoretism,  while  that  of  Buddhism 
eziats  generally  in  the  social  form  of  regular  oonyent  life. 

The  SEindoo  monks  or  gymnoBophists  (naked  philosophers), 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  live  in  woods,  caves,  on  mountains, 
or  rocks,  in  poverty,  celibacy,  abstinence,  silence :  sleeping  on 
straw  or  the  bare  ground,  crawling  on  the  belly,  standing  all 
day  on  tiptoe,  exposed  to  the  pouring  rain  or  scorching  sun 
with  four  fires  kindled  around  them,  presendng  a  savage  and 
frightful  appearance,  yet  greatly  revered  by  the  multitude,  espe- 
cially the  women,  and  performing  miracles,  not  unfrequently 
completing  their  austerities  by  suicide  on  the  stake  or  in  the 
waves  of  the  Gknges.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  ancients 
and  by  modem  travellers.  The  Buddhist  monks  are  less 
fanatical  and  extravagant  than  the  Hindoo  Yogis  and  Fakirs. 
They  dep^ad  mainly  on  fasting,  prayer,  psalmody,  intense 
contemplation,  and  the  use  of  the  whip,  to  keep  their  rebellious 
flesh  in  subjection.  They  have  a  fully  developed  system  of 
monasticiBm  in  connection  with  thdr  priesthood,  and  a  large 
number  of  convents ;  also  nunneries  for  female  devotees.  The 
Buddhist  monasticism,  especially  in  Thibet,  with  its  vows  of 
celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience,  its  common  meals,  readings, 
and  various  pious  exercises,  bears  such  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  Boman 
missionaries  thought  it  could  be  only  explained  as  a  diabolical 
imitation.'     But  the  original  always  precedes  the  caricature, 

*  See  tlie  older  Mooanti  of  OifthoUo  mWonariet  to  Thibet,  in  Pinkerton^  OoDee- 
lion  of  Yojiges  and  Tnvelfl,  toL  TiL,  and  alao  the  recent  work  of  Hue,  e  Ftendi 
wUUmmrj  ptieit  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Lamre :  Sonyenira  d*nn  Voyage  dans  hi 
Taitarie,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Chine,  pendant  lea  annto  1844-1846.  Gomp.  alao  on  the 
whole  Mbfeot  the  two  worka  of  R.  a  Hardj :  *<Eaatem  Honaehiam,**  and  *'A 
Ifaanal  of  BoddUam  in  Ita  modem  development,  tranalated  firom  Sbgaleee  HSS." 
Lond.  1850.  The  atriking  affinitj  between  Buddhism  and  Romaniam  eztenda,  bj 
the  wnj,  beyond  monkery  and  conTeni  life  to  the  heirarchical  organiiatlon,  with  the 
Qraiid  Lama  for  pope,  and  to  the  worahtp,  with  its  oercmoniea,  feaata,  proceaaiona, 
piigrimagaa,  confearional,'  e  kind  of  maas,  prayers  for  the  dead,  extreme  nncUon,  ft& 
The  Tiew  ia  certdnly  at  least  plausible,  to  which  the  great  geographer  Oaii  Bitter 
(bdknde,  iL  p.  S8S-S99,  Sd  ed.)  has  giren  the  wtigai  of  hia  name,  that  the 
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and  the  ascetic  Bystem  was  completed  in  India  long  before  the 
introdnction  of  Chmtianity,  even  if  we  should  trace  this  back 
to  St.  Bartholotnew  and  St.  Thomas. 

The  Hellenic  heathenism  was  less  serious  and  contemplar 
tive,  indeed,  than  the  Oriental ;  jet  the  Pythagoreans  were  a 
kind  of  monastic  society,  and  the  Platonic  view  of  matter  and 
of  body  not  only  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gnostic  and  Mani- 
cheean  asceticism,  but  had  much  to  do  also  with  the  ethics  of 
Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  school. 

Judaism,  apart  from  the  ancient  Kazarites,'  had  its  Essenea 
in  Palestine*  and  its  Therapeutsd  in  Egypt;*  though  these 
betray  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements  into  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion, and  BO  find  no  mention  in  the  New  Testament. 

Lastly,  Mohammedanism,  though  m  mere  imitation  of 
Ohristian  and  pagan  examples,  has,  as  is  well  known,  its 
dervises  and  its  cloisters.^ 

Kow  were  these  earlier  phenom^ia  the  source,  or  only 
analogies,  of  the  Christian  monasticism  ?  That  a  multitude  of 
foreign  usages  and  rites  made  their  way  into  the  church  in  the 
age  of  Cionstantine,  is  undeniable.  Hence  many  have  held,  that 
monasticism  also  came  from  heathenism,  and  was  an  apostasy 
from  apostolic  Christianity,  which  Paul  had  plainly  foretold 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles."     But  such  a  view  can  hardly  be 

Lunaists  In  Thibet  borrowed  their  religions  forms  and  ceremonies  In  part  from  the 
Kestorian  miasionariefl.  But  this  view  is  a  mere  hypothens,  and  is  rendered  !m- 
prolMble  bj  the  fact,  thai  Buddhism  in  Cochin  China,  Tonqoin,  and  Japan,  where  no 
Kestorian  missionaries  ever  were,  shows  the  same  striking  resemblance  to  RomanJam 
as  the  T4unai>gn  of  Tbil>et,  Tartary,  and  North  China.  Respecting  the  smgnlar  tra« 
dition  of  Prester  John,  or  the  Christian  priest-king  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  aroae 
iboat  the  eleventh  century,  and  respecting  the  Kestorian  missions,  see  Ritter,  L  o. 
>  Oomp.  Kum.  tL  1-21. 

*  Comp.  the  remariuble  description  of  then  Jewish  monkB  by  the  elder  Fliny, 
Hist  Katur.  y.  16 :  "Gens  sohi,  et  in  toto  orbe prsster  cssteros  mira,  sine  uOa femina, 
omni  yenere  abdicata,  sine  pecnnia,  soda  palmarum.  Ita  per  seonlorom  millia  (in- 
oredibile  dictu)  gena  SBtema  est  in  qua  nemo  naadtnr.  Tam  foecunda  illis  alioram 
yitsB  penitentia  est.** 

*  Eusebiue,  H.  E.  ii.  17,  erroneously  takes  them  for  Ghristians. 

*  H.  RufiVier,  1.  c  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.-iz.,  gives  an  extended  description  of  these  eztr» 
Cbristian  forma  of  monasticism,  and  derives  the  Christian  from  them,  especially  from 
tfie  Buddhist. 

*  So  even  Calvin,  who,  in  his  oommentary  on  1  Tfan.  !▼•  8,  refers  PanPi  prophet 
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reconciled  with  the  great  place  of  this  phenomenon  in  hiBtoiy ; 
and  would,  fnrthennore,  inYolve  the  entire  ancient  chnidb| 
with  itB  greatest  and  best  representatives  both  east  and  west, 
its  Athanasins,  its  Ghrysostom,  its  Jerome,  its  Augnstine,  in 
the  predicted  apostasy  from  the  faith.  And  no  one  will  now 
bold,  that  these  men,  who  all  admired  and  commended  the 
monastic  life,  were  antichristian  errorists,  and  that  the  few  and 
almost  exclnsivelj  negatire  opponents  of  that  asceticism,  as  Jo- 
▼inian,  Helyidins,  and  Yigilantins,  were  the  sole  representatiyes 
of  pnre  Ghistianity  in  the  Kicene  and  next  following  age. 

In  this  whole  matter  we  must  carefully  distinguish  two 
forms  of  asceticism,  antagonistic  and  iireconcilable  in  spirit  and 
principle,  though  similar  in  form :  the  Onostic  dualistic,  and 
the  Oatholia  The  former  of  these  did  certainly  come  firom 
healihenism  ;  but  the  latter  sprang  independently  from  the 
Ohristian  spirit  of  self-denial  and  longing  for  moral  perfection, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  its  excrescences,  has  fulfilled  an  important 
mission  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  pagan  monachism,  the  pseudo-Jewish,  the  heretical 
Ohristian,  above  all  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean,  is  based  on 
an  irreconcilable  metaphysical  dualism  between  mind  and 
matter ;  the  Catholic  Ohristian  monachism  arises  from  the 
moral  conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The  former  is 
prompted  throughout  by  spiritual  pride  and  selfishness ;  the 
latter,  by  humility  and  love  to  Ood  and  man.  The  false  ascet- 
icism aims  at  annihilation  of  the  body  and  pantheistic  absorp- 
tion of  the  human  being  in  the  divine ;  the  Christian  strives 
after  the  glorification  of  the  body  and  personal  fellowship  with 


of  the  aseelie  spoflluy  primarily  to  the  Encntites,  GooetioB,  Montankts,  and  Ifaol- 
ciuBUia,  bnt  extends  h  also  to  the  Papists,  **  qnando  ooelibatam  et  dborum  abstinea- 
tiam  sererins  urgent  quam  nUnm  Dei  pnsoeptum.*'  80,  recently,  Rnfftier,  and 
espedally  Is.  Taylor,  who,  in  his  '*  Ancient  Christianity,"  yoL  L  p.  299  sqq.,  has  a 
ipeeial  diapter  on  The  Predicted  Ascetic  Apostasy.  The  best  modem  inteiprelen, 
howerer,  are  agreed,  that  the  apostle  has  the  heretical  Gnosdo  dnalistic  asoetidsm  in 
Us  eye,  which  forbade  marriage  and  certain  meats  as  btrinsically  impure ;  whereas 
the  Boman  and  Greek  churches  make  marriage  a  sacrament,  only  subordinate  it  to 
odibaey,  and  limii  the  prohibiticii  of  It  to  priests  and  monks.  The  application  of 
1  Tim.  IT.  l-S  to  the  Gstbollc  chinch  is,  therefore,  •Hmt— 114^  nt  most  oo]j  in  s 
partial  and  indirect  way. 
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the  living  Ood  in  Ohrist.  And  the  effects  of  the  two  are 
equally  different.  Though  it  is  also  unqnefitionahle,  that,  uo^ 
withstanding  this  difference  of  principle,  and  despite  the  con« 
demnation  of  Gnosticism  and  Manichssism,  the  heathen  dual- 
ism exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  Catholic  asceticiam 
and  its  view  of  the  world,  particularly  upon  anchoretism  and 
monasticism  in  the  East,  and  has  been  fully  overcome  only 
in  evangelical  Protestantism.  The  precise  degree  of  this  in- 
fluence, and  the  exact  proportion  of  Christian  and  heathen 
ingredients  in  the  early  monachism  of  the  church,  were  an 
interesting  subject  of  special  investigation. 

The  germs  of  the  Christian  monasticism  may  be  traced  aa 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  in  fact  faintly 
even  in  the  anxious  ascetic  practices  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  apostolic  age.  This  asceticism,  particularly 
fasting  and  celibacy,  was  commended  more  or  less  distinctly 
by  the  most  eminent  ante-Nicene  fathers,  and  was  practised,  at 
least  partially,  by  a  particular  class  of  Christians  (by  Origen 
even  to  the  unnatural  extreme  of  self-emasculation).'  So  early 
as  the  Decian  persecution,  about  the  year  250,  we  meet  also 
the  first  instances  of  the  flight  of  ascetics  or  Christian  philoso- 
phers into  the  wilderness ;  though  rather  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  by  way  of  escape  from  personal  danger.  So  long  as  the 
church  herself  was  a  child  of  the  desert,  and  stood  in  abrupt 
opposition  to  the  persecuting  world,  the  ascetics  of  both  sexes 
usually  lived  near  the  congregations  or  in  the  midst  of  them, 
often  even  in  the  families,  seeking  there  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
Christian  perfection.  But  when,  under  Constantine,  the  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  empire  became  nominally  Christian, 
they  felt,  that  in  this  world-church,  especially  in  such  cities  as 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  they  were  not  at 
home,  and  voluntarily  retired  into  waste  and  desolate  places 
and  mountain  defts,  there  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  undisturbed. 

Thus  far  monachism  is  a  reaction  against  the  secularizing 
state-church  system  and  the  decay  of  discipline,  and  an  earnest, 
well-meant,  though  mistaken  effort  to  save  the  virginal  purity 

>  Oomp.  ToL  I  g  94-9t. 
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o(  the  Cliristian  clmrch  bj  transplanting  it  in  the  wildernesa 
The  moral  corruption  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  Chriatianity,  bnt  was  esscntiallj  heathen  in  the 
whole  firamework  of  society,  the  oppressiveness  of  taxes/  the 
extremes  of  despotism  and  slavery,  of  extravagant  luxury  and 
hopeless  poverty,  the  repletion  of  all  classes,  the  decay  of  all 
productive  energy  in  science  and  art,  and  the  threatening  incur- 
sions of  barbarians  on  the  frontiers — all  favored  the  inclination 
toward  solitude  in  just  the  most  earnest  minds« 

At  the  same  time,  however,  monasticism  afforded  also  a 
compensation  for  martyrdom,  which  ceased  with  the  Christian- 
ization  of  the  state,  and  thus  gave  place  to  a  voluntary  martyr- 
dom, a  gradual  self-destruction,  a  sort  of  religious  suicide.  In  the 
burning  deserts  and  awfdl  caverns  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  amidst 
the  pains  of  self-torture,  the  mortification  of  natural  desires, 
and  relentless  battles  with  hellish  monsters,  the  ascetics  now 
sought  to  win  the  crown  of  heavenly  glory,  which  their  prede- 
ceesors  in  the  times  of  persecution  had  more  quickly  and  easily 
gained  by  a  bloody  death. 

The  native  land  of  the  monastic  life  was  Egypt,  the  land 
where  Oriental  and  Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion. 
Christian  orthodoxy  and  Gnostic  heresy,  met  botib  in  friendship 
and  in  hostility.  Monasticism  was  favored  and  promoted  here 
by  climate  and  geographic  features,  by  the  oasis-like  seclasion 
of  the  country,  by  the  bold  contrast  of  barren  deserts  with  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  by  the  superstition,  the  contemplative 
tnm,  and  tlie  passive  endurance  of  the  national  character,  by 
the  example  of  the  Therapeutse,  and  by  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathers ;  especially  by  Origen's  theory  of  a 
higher  and  lower  morality  and  of  the  merit  of  voluntary  pov- 
erty and  celibacy.  iElian  says  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
bear  the  most  exquisite  torture  without  a  murmur,  and  would 
rather  be  tormented  to  death  than  compromise  truth.  Such 
natures,  once  seized  with  religious  enthusiasm,  were  eminently 
qualified  for  saints  of  the  desert. 

*  Lactentiiis  mji  it  was  neoeanry  to  biij  even  the  libertj  of  breathing,  and  ao> 
eoriing  to  Zoaimiia  (Hiat  iL  88)  the  fathera  proatitoted  their  dansfateta  to  have 
veana  to  pi^  their  tax. 
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§  29.    Development  of  MonasUisUnh, 

In  tho  historical  deyelopment  of  the  monastic  institntioa 
we  muBt  distinguish  four  stages.  The  first  three  were  com* 
pleted  in  the  fourth  century ;  the  remaining  one  reached  ma- 
turity in  the  Latin  church  of  the  middle  age. 

The  first  stage  is  an  ascetic  life  as  yet  not  organized  nor 
separated  from  the  church.  It  comes  down  from  the  ante- 
Nicene  age,  and  has  been  already  noticed.  It  now  took  the 
form,  for  the  most  part,  of  either  hermit  or  ccenobite  life,  but 
continued  in  tbe  church  itself,  especially  among  the  clergy, 
who  might  be  called  half  monks. 

Tbe  second  stage  is  hermit  life  or  anchoretism.'  It  arose 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  gave  asceticism  a  fixed 
and  permanent  shape,  and  pushed  it  to  even  external  separa- 
tion from  the  world.  It  took  the  prophets  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist  for  its  models,  and  went  beyond  them.  Not  content 
wilh  partial  and  temporary  retirement  from  common  life^ 
which  may  be  united  with  social  intercourse  and  usefrd  labors, 
the  consistent  anchoret  secludes  liimself  from  all  society,  even 
from  kindred  ascetics,  and  comes  only  exceptionally  into  contact 
with  human  afi^airs,  either  to  receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of 
every  class,  especially  of  the  sick  and  the  needy  (which  were 
very  frequent  in  the  case  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to 
appear  in  the  cities  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  as  a  spirit 
from  another  world.  His  clothing  is  a  hair  shirt  and  a  wild 
beast's  skin ;  his  food,  bread  and  salt ;  his  dwelling,  a  cave  ; 
his  employment,  prayer,  affliction  of  the  body,  and  confiict  with 
Satanic  powers  and  wild  images  of  fancy.  This  mode  of  life 
was  founded  by  Paul  of  Thebes  and  St.  Anthony,  and  came  to 
perfection  in  the  East.  It  was  too  eccentric  and  unpractical 
for  the  "West,  and  hence  less  frequent  there,  especially  in  the 
rougher  climates.  To  the  female  sex  it  was  entirely  unsuited. 
There  was  a  class  of  hermits,  the  Sarabaites  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Rhemoboths  in  Syria,  who  lived  in  bands  of  at  least  two  or 

'  From  &yax«p««  to  retire  (from  human  society),  &rax»P^r>  ^FVf^^'rfit  {ttom 
iprifiith  a  desert).  The  word  fiopax6s  (from  fi6vof^  alone,  and  /tord^Vir,  to  lire  alone), 
monacnus  (whence  monk),  also  points  originally  to  solitary,  hermit  life,  bnt  is 
commonly  synonymous  with  coenobite  or  friar. 
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tlmse  together;  but  their  quarreUomeness,  occasional  intemper- 
uuse^  aQd  oppoeidon  to  the  clergy,  brought  them  into  ill  reputa 
The  third  step  in  the  progress  of  the  monastic  life  brings  as 
to  codnobitism  or  cloister  life,  monastidsm  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word/  It  originated  likewise  in  Egypt,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeut®,  and  was  carried  by  St. 
Pachomins  to  the  East,  and  afterward  by  St  Benedict  to  the 
West.  Both  these  ascetics,  like  the  most  celebrated  order> 
founders  of  later  days,  were  originally  hermits.  CHoister  life 
is  a  regular  organization  of  the  ascetic  life  on  a  social  basis. 
It  recognizes,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  social  element  of 
human  nature,  and  represents  it  in  a  narrower  sphere  secluded 
from  the  laif^  worl$L  As  hermit  life  often  led  to  cloister  life, 
so  the  cloister  life  was  not  only  a  refuge  for  the  spirit  weary  of 
the  world,  but  also  in  many  ways  a  school  for  practical  li&  in 
the  chnrch.  It  formed  the  transition  from  isolated  to  social 
Christianity.  It  consists  in  an  association  of  a  number  of  an- 
chorets of  the  same  sex  for  mutual  advancement  in  ascetic 
holiness.  The  ccsnobites  live,  somewhat  according  to  the  laws 
of  civilization,  under  one  roof,  and  under  a  superintendent  or 
abbot.*  They  divide  their  tijne  between  conmion  devotions 
and  manual  labor,  and  devote  their  surplus  provisions  to 
charity  ;  except  the  mendicant  monks,  who  themselves  live  by 
alms.  In  this  modified  form  monasticism  became  available  to 
the  female  sex,  to  which  the  solitary  desert  life  was  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  and  with  the  cloisters  of  monks,  there  appear  at 
once  cloisters  also  of  nuns.'   Between  the  anchorets  and  the  cos- 

'  Koaf60t09,  coenobimD ;  fiinn  Koufht  fiiot,  vita  oommmut ;  then  the  oongregaiion 
of  monlu ;  flometimes  also  used  for  the  buUdiiig.  In  the  aune  aeiiBe  iiiv^pot  stable^ 
loid,  and  ^MMMT^ior,  dauatnun  (whence  oloiater).  Also  Xo^ai,  laum  (liteially, 
rtra^a),  that  ia  oella,  of  which  nsoally  a  number  were  built  not  far  apart,  so  as  to 
fiinn  a  hamlet.  Hence  this  term  ia  often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  monasterium. 
The  amgnlar,  Aovpa,  howerer,  answers  to  the  anchoret  life.  On  this  nomenclature 
of  noiiaBtidsm  comp.  Du  Cange,  Ui  the  Glossarium  media  et  infimn  liatinitatia, 
■ider  the  respectiTe  wordsi 

<  'Hy^^frof*  h^qiat^l-nit^  ififiSa,  t  Cu  &ther,  hence  abbot  A  female  aupezin* 
tsndent  was  called  in  Syriao  ii^^h  mother,  abbeoi^ 

'  From  lumna,  i.  e.  casta,  chaste,  holy.  The  word  is  probably  of  Coptic  origin, 
and  ooctirs  as  eariy  as  in  Jerome.  The  masculine  nofuiM,  monk,  appears  freqa«ntl| 
hi  the  middle  age.    Comp.  the  examples  in  Du  Cange,  a.  y. 
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nobitea  no  little  jealousy  reigned ;  the  former  charging  the  lab 
ter  with  ease  and  conformity  to  the  world ;  the  latter  accoaing 
the  former  of  Belfiahnees  and  miflanthropy.  The  most  eminent 
church  teachers  generally  prefer  the  cloister  life.  Bat  the 
hermits,  though  their  numbers  diminished,  never  became  ex- 
tinct. Many  a  monk  was  a  hermit  first,  and  then  a  codnobite ; 
and  many  a  ccenobite  turned  to  a  hermit. 

Tlie  same  social  impulse,  finally,  which  produced  monaetio 
congregations,  led  afterward  to  monastic  orders,  unions  of  a 
number  of  cloisters  under  one  rule  and  a  common  goyemment. 
In  this  fourth  and  last  stage  monasticism  has  done  most  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  advancement  of  learning,^  has 
fulfilled  its  practical  mission  in  the  JSoman  Oatholic  church, 
and  still  wields  a  mighty  influence  there.  At  the  same  time  it 
became  in  some  sense  the  cradle  of  the  German  reformation. 
Luther  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  monas- 
tic discipline  of  Erfurt  was  to  him  a  preparation  for  evangelical 
freedom,  as  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  Paul  a  schoolmaster  to  lead 
to*  Christ.  And  for  this  very  reason  Protestantism  is  the  end 
of  the  monastic  life. 

§  80.    NiXbire  cmd  Aim  of  MonastioUm. 

Monasticism  was  from  the  first  distinguished  as  the  contem- 
plative life  from  the  practical.'  It  passed  with  the  ancient 
church  for  the  true,  the  divine,  or  Christian  philosophy,*  an 
unworldly,  purely  apostolic,  angelic  life.^     It  rests  upon  an 

'  Henoe  Middleton  says,  not  without  reason :  "  Bf  all  which  I  haTe  erer  read  of 
the  old,  and  have  seen  of  the  modem  monks,  I  take  the  preference  to  be  deariy  due 
to  the  last,  as  having  a  more  regular  discipline,  more  good  learning,  and  lesB  taper- 
itition  among  them  than  the  first." 

'  Bfof  ;^fMpirn«^Vi  and  $ioi  wpourriirtft,  according  to  Gregory  Naaiamen  snd 
others.  Throughout  the  middle  age  the  disthiction  between  the  vUa  etmUmplatwa 
and  the  vUa  aetiva  was  illustrated  by  the  two  sisters  of  Lasarus,  Luke  z.  SS-48. 

*  'H  Kark  ^§hp  Or  Xptirrhv  ^lAotfo^a,  4  ^^4  ^ocr.,  L  6.  In  the  sense  of  the 
ancients,  not  so  much  a  speculadve  system,  as  a  mode  of  life  nnder  a  particular  rule. 
So  hi  the  Pythagoreans,  Stoics,  Cynics,  and  Neo-Platoniata.  Ascetic  and  philosopher 
are  the  same. 

*  'ATorroXtKhs  $(o%  6  rdr  &77^\«y  3^t,  vita  angelica ;  after  an  unwarranted 
application  of  Christ^s  word  respecting  the  sexless  life  of  the  angeta,  ICatt  zziL  SQ^ 
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uameBt  view  of  life ;  apon  the  instinotiye  struggle  after  perfect 
dominion  of  the  spirit  oyer  the  flesh,  reason  over  sense,  the 
snpemataral  over  the  natoral,  after  the  highest  grade  of  holi- 
ness and  an  nndistnrbed  commonion  of  the  soul  with  God ; 
bat  also  npon  a  morbid  depreciation  of  the  bodj,  the  family, 
the  state,  and  the  divinely  established  social  order  of  the  world. 
It  recognizes  the  world,  indeed,  as  a  creatore  of  Gk>d,  and  the 
family  and  property  as  divine  institutions,  in  opposition  to  the 
Onostic  Manichffian  asceticism,  which  ascribes  matter  as  such 
to  an  evil  principle.  But  it  makes  a  distinction  between  two 
grades  of  morality  :  a  common  and  lower  grade,  democratic, 
so  to  speak,  which  moves  in  the  natural  ordinances  of  Qod ; 
and  a  higher,  extraordiaary,  aristocratic  grade,  which  lies  be- 
yond them  and  is  attended  with  special  merit.  It  places  the 
great  problem  of  CShristianity  not  in  the  transformation,  but  in 
the  abandonment,  of  the  world.  It  is  an  extreme  uiiworldliness, 
over  against  the  worldliness  of  the  mass  of  the  visible  church 
in  union  with  the  state.  It  demands  entire  renunciation,  not 
only  of  sin,  but  also  of  property  and  of  marriage,  which  are 
lawful  in  themselves,  ordained  by  God  himself,  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  continuance  and  welfare  of  the  human  race.  The 
poverty  of  the  individual,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
session of  common  property ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  some 
monastic  orders,  especially  the  Benedictines,  have  in  course  of 
time  grown  very  rich.  The  ccsnobite  institution  requires  also 
absolute  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  superior,  as  the  visible 
representative  of  Christ.  As  obedience  to  orders  and  sacrifice 
of  self  is  the  first  duty  of  the  soldier,  and  the  condition  of 
military  success  and  renown,  so  also  in  this  spiritual  army  in 
its  war  against  the  fledi,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  monks  are 
not  allowed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own.  To  them  may  be 
applied  the  lines  of  Tennyson : ' 

'*  Theirs  not  to  reason  whj, 
Thein  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die.** 

vUeh  it  not  preiented  here  as  a  model  for  Imitatioii,  hot  only  mentloiied  aa  an  aig»> 
apdnakthe  Saddaoeea. 
*  In  hia  fiunoua  battle  poem :  '*The  Ghai^  of  the  light  Brigade  at  BalaclaTa," 
ed.  1864. 
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Yoluntary  poverty,  Tolimtary  celibacy,  and  absolute  obedienoe 
fonn  the  three  monastic  yowb,  as  thej  are  called,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  constitate  a  higher  virtue  and  to  secure  a  higher  re- 
ward in  heaven. 

But  this  threefold  self-denial  is  only  the  negative  side  of 
the  matter,  and  a  means  to  an  end.  It  places  man  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  temptations  connected  with  earthly  possessions, 
married  life,  and  independent  wiU,  and  facilitates  his  progress 
toward  heaven.  The  positive  aspect  of  monasticism  is  unre- 
served surrender  of  the  whole  man,  with  all  his  time  and 
strength,  to  God ;  though,  as  we  have  said,  not  within,  but 
without  the  spliere  of  society  and  the  order  of  nature.  This 
devoted  life  is  employed  in  continual  prayer,  meditation,  fasting, 
and  castigation  of  the  body.  Some  votaries  went  so  far  as  to 
reject  all  bodily  employment,  for  its  interference  with  devotion. 
But  in  general  a  moderate  union  of  spiritual  exercises  with  scien- 
tific studies  or  with  such  manual  labor  as  agriculture,  basket 
making,  weaving,  for  their  own  living  and  the  support  of  the 
poor,  was  held  not  only  lawful  but  wholesome  for  monks.  It 
W8b  a  proverb,  that  a  laborious  monk  was  beset  by  only  one 
devil ;  an  idle  one,  by  a  legion. 

With  all  the  austerities  and  rigors  of  asceticism,  the  monaa> 
tic  life  had  its  spiritual  joys  and  irresistible  charms  for  noble, 
contemplative,  and  heaven-aspiring  souls,  who  fled  from  the 
turmoil  and  vain  show  of  the  city  as  a  prison,  and  turned  the 
solitude  into  a  paradise  of  freedom  and  sweet  communion  with 
Qod  and  his  saints ;  while  to  others  the  same  solitude  became 
a  fruitful  nursery  of  idleness,  despondency,  and  the  most  peril- 
ous temptations  and  ultimate  ruin.^ 

§  31.    MoruMtioism  and  the  Bible. 

Monasticism,  therefore,  claims  to  be  the  highest  and  purest 
form  of  Christian  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  surest  way  te 

^  Comp.  the  truthful  remark  of  Yves  de  Chartres,  of  the  twelfUi  oentuxj,  Bfk 
19S  (quoted  by  Montalcmbert) :  '^Non  beatum  fadunt  homhtem  aeoreta  aylvmim, 
oaeumina  montium,  d  secum  non  habet  solitudinein  mentia,  aabbatum  oordia,  tnni* 
^nillitatem  conacientln,  9gctnAowM  in  corde,  Bine  quibua  omnem  aolitndlnem  oondi 
tantur  laentia  acedia,  ourioaitaa,  yana  gloria,  periculosiB  tentationum  prooaUsB." 
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Jiearen.  Then,  we  should  think,  it  mnst  be  preeminently  com- 
mended in  the  Bible,  and  actually  exliibited  in  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  apoBtles.  Bat  jast  in  tliis  biblical  support  it 
fallB  short. 

The  advocates  of  it  uniformly  refer  first  to  the  examples  of 
Elijah,  Elisha,  and  John  the  Baptist ; '  but  these  stand  upon 
the  legal  level  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  extraordinary  personages  of  an  extraordinary  age; 
and  thongh  they  may  be  regarded  as  types  of  a  partial  anclio- 
retism  (not  of  cloister  life),  still  they  are  nowhere  commended 
to  our  imitation  in  this  particular,  but  rather  in  their  influence 
upon  the  world. 

The  next  appeal  is  to  a  few  isolated  passages  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  which  do  not,  indeed,  in  their  literal  sense  require 
the  renunciation  of  property  and  marriage,  yet  seem  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a  special,  exceptional  form  of  piety  for  those  Chris- 
tians who  strive  after  higher  perfection.' 

Finally,  as  respects  the  spirit  of  the  monastic  life,  reference 
is  sometimes  made  even  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, to  the  sQent,  contemplative  Mary,  in  contrast  with  the 
busy,  practical  Martha,  and  to  the  voluntary  community  of 
goods  in  the  first  Christian  church  in  Jerusalem. 

*  So  Jerome,  Ep.  49  (ed.  Ben),  ad  Paulinum,  where  he  addaceSf  besides  Elijah  and 
John,  Isaiah  also  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  as  the  fathers  of  monasticism ;  and 
h  hb  Vita  Paali,  where,  however,  he  more  correctly  designates  Paul  of  Thebea  and 
Anthony  as  the  first  hermits,  properlj  so  called,  in  distinction  from  the  propheti. 
Comp.  also  Sozomen :  H.  £.,  L  i.  c.  12 :  Ta(njis  8«  r^i  iplcrns  ptkoco^las  ffp^aro^ 
6s  riy«r  \€yovtnWt  *H\las  6  irpo<frfinit  kcI  *I«clyio}t  6  fiawTurriis,  This  appeal  to 
the  example  of  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  has  become  traditional  with  Catholic 
writers  on  the  sabject  Alban  Butler  sajs,  nnder  Jan.  16,  in  the  life  of  Paul  of 
Thebes :  *'  Ellas  and  John  the  Baptist  sanctified  the  deserts,  and  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self was  a.model  of  the  eremitical  state  during  his  forty  days*  fast  in  the  wilderness ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  questioned  but  the  Holy  Ghost  conducted  the  saint  of  this  day 
(Paul  of  Thebes)  into  the  desert,  and  was  to  him  an  instructor  there.** 

*  Hence  called  eonaUia  evangeliea^  in  distinction  from  mandaia  dwtna ;  afWr 
1  Cor.  TiL  85,  where  Paul  does  certainly  make  a  similar  distinction.  The  e<mtilium 
and  vohan  paupertaiU  is  based  on  Matt  xiz.  21 ;  the  vohtm  eatHt<Uis^  on  1  Cor.  vU. 
8,  25,  8ft-40.  For  the  vohtm  obedientice  no  particular  text  is  quoted.  The  theory 
appears  substantially  as  early  as  in  Origen,  and  was  in  him  not  merely  a  personal 
opinion,  but  the  reflex  of  a  Tery  w'dely  spread  practice.  Comp.  toI.  i.  §  tM 
and  90. 

11 
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But  this  monastic  interpretation  of  primitive  Christianity 
mistakes  a  few  incidental  points  of  outward  resemblance  for 
essential  identity,  measnres  the  spirit  of  Ohristianitj  bj  some 
isolated  passages,  instead  of  explaining  the  latter  from  the 
former,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  miserable  emaciation  and 
caricature.  The  gospel  makes  upon  all  men  virtually  the  same 
moral  demand,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  a  religion  for  the 
masses  and  another  for  the  few. 

Jesus,  the  model  for  all  believers,  was  neither  a  coenobite, 
nor  an  anchoret,  nor  an  ascetic  of  any  kind,  but  the  perfect 
pattern  man  for  universal  imitation.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
inonkish  austerity  and  ascetic  rigor  in  his  life  or  precepts,  but 
in  all  his  acts  and  words  a  wonderful  harmony  of  freedom  and 
purity,  of  the  most  comprehensive  charity  and  spotless  holi- 
ness. He  retired  to  the  mountains  and  into  solitude,  but  only 
temporarily,  and  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  strength  for 
active  work.  Amidst  the  society  of  his  disciples,  of  both  sexes, 
with  kindred  and  friends,  in  Cana  and  Bethany,  at  the  table  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  in  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the 
people,  he  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  trans- 
figured the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  Otod.  His  poverty  and 
celibacy  have  nothing  to  do  with  asceticism,  but  represent, 
the  one  the  condescension  of  his  redeeming  love,  the  other  his 
ideal  uniqueness  and  his  absolutely  peculiar  relation  to  the 
whole  church,  which  alone  is  fit  or  worthy  to  be  his  bride.  No 
single  daughter  of  Eve  could  have  been  an  equal  partner  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  or  the  representative  head'of  thefciew 
creation. 

The  example  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  proves  only,  that  the 
contemplative  life  may  dwell  in  the  same  house  with  the  prac- 
tical, and  with  the  other  sex,  but  justifies  no  separation  from  the 
social  ties. 

The  life  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  in  general 
was  anything  but  a  hermit  life ;  else  had  not  the  gospel  spread 
so  quickly  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Boman  world.  Peter  was 
married,  and  travelled  with  his  wife  as  a  missionary.  Paul 
assumes  one  marriage  of  the  clergy  as  the  rule,  and  notwith- 
standing his  personal  and  relative  preference  for  celibacy  in 
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the  then  oppressed  condition  of  the  chnrch,  he  is  the  most 
sealons  advocate  of  cyangelical  freedom,  in  opposition  to  all 
l^al  bondage  and  anxious  asceticism. 

Monasticism,  therefore,  in  any  case,  is  not  the  normal  form 
»f  Christian  piety.  It  is  an  abnormal  phenomenon,  a  hn« 
manly  devised  service  of  God,'  and  not  rarely  a  sad  enerva- 
tion and  repulsive  distortion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
And  it  is  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  not  by  the  extent  of  iU 
self^lenial,  not  by  its  outward  acts  of  self-discipline  (which  may 
all  be  found  in  heathenism,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism  as 
well),  but  by  the  Christian  spirit  of  humility  and  love  which 
animated  it.  For  humility  is  the  groundwork,  and  love  the  all- 
ruling  principle,  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  religion.  Without  love  to  God  and 
charity  to  man,  the  severest  self-punishment  and  the  utmost 
■abandonment  of  the  world  are  worthless  before  God.* 


§  32.    LighU  amd  Shades  ofMoncutio  Life. 

The  contrast  between  pure  and  normal  Bible-Christianity 
and  abnormal  Monastic  Christianity,  will  appear  more  fully  if 
we  enter  into  a  close  examination  of  the  latter  as  it  actually 
appeared  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  this  world-forsaking 
form  of  piety  spread,  bears  witness  to  a  high  degree  of  self- 
denying  moral  earnestness,  which  even  in  its  mistakes  and  va- 
grancies we  must  admire.  Our  age,  accustomed  and  wedded  to 
all  possible  comforts,  but  far  in  advance  of  the  Nicene  age  in 
respect  to  the  average  morality  of  the  masses,  could  beget  no 
such  ascetic  extremes.  In  our  estimate  of  the  diffusion  and  value 
of  monasticism,  the  polluting  power  of  the  theatre,  oppressive 
taxation,  slavery,  the  multitude  of  civil  wars,  and  the  hopeless 
condition  of  the  Boman  empire,  must  all  come  into  view.  Kor 
must  we,  by  any  means,  measure  the  moral  importance  of  this 
phenomenon  by  numbers.  Monasticism  from  the  bc^nning 
attracted  persons  of  opposite  character  and  from  opposite 

*  Comp.  CoL  iL  lS-28.  *  Comp.  1  Cor.  ziiL  1>8.    Comp.  p.  168  m^ 
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motives.  Moral  earnestiiess  and  religions  enthusiasm  were 
accompanied  here,  as  formerly  in  martyrdom,  though  even  in 
larger  measure  than  there,  with  all  kinds  of  sinister  motives ; 
mdolence,  discontent,  weariness  of  life,  misanthropy,  ambition 
for  spiritual  distinction,  and  every  sort  of  misfortune  or  acci- 
dental circumstance.  Palladius,  to  mention  but  one  illustri- 
ous example,  tells  of  Paul  the  Simple,*  that,  from  indignation 
against  his  wife,  whom  he  detected  in  an  act  of  iniidelity,  he 
hastened,  with  the  current  oath  of  that  day,  "  in  the  name  of 
Jesus," '  into  the  wilderness ;  and  immediately,  though  now  sixty 
years  old,  under  the  direction  of  Anthony,  he  became  a  very 
model  monk,  and  attained  an  astonishing  degree  of  humility, 
simplicity,  and  perfect  submission  of  will. 

In  view  of  these  different  motives  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  monks  varied  greatly,  and  pre- 
sents opposite  extremes.  Augustine  says  he  found  among  the 
monks  and  nuns  the  best  and  the  worst  of  mankind. 

Looking  more  closely,  in  the  first  place,  at  anchoretism,  we 
meet  in  its  history  unquestionably  many  a  heroic  character, 
who  attained  an  incredible  mastery  over  his  sensual  nature, 
and,  like  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  John  the  Baptist,  by 
their  mere  appearance  and  their  occasional  preaching,  made  an 
overwhelming  impression  on  his  contemporaries,  even  among 
the  heathen,  St.  Anthony's  visit  to  Alexandria  was  to  the 
gazing  multitude  like  the  visit  of  a  messenger  from  the  other 
world,  and  resulted  in  many  conversions.  His  emaciated  face, 
the  glare  of  his  eye,  his  spectral  yet  venerable  fonn,  his  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  his  few  aphoristic  sentences  told  more 
powerfully  on  that  age  and  people  than  a  most  elaborate  ser- 
mon. St.  Symeon,  standing  on  a  column  from  year  to  year, 
fasting,  praying,  and  exhorting  the  visitors  to  repentance,  was 
to  his  generation  a  standing  miracle  and  a  sign  that  pointed 
them  to  heaven.  Sometimes,  in  seasons  of  public  calamity, 
such  hermits  saved  whole  cities  and  provinces  from  the  impe- 
rial wrath,  by  their  effectual  intercessions.     When  TheodosiuB, 

^  "AvXcuTTotf  Ut.  not  moulded;  hence  naittral^  sincere, 

*  Mii  rhp  *lritrovy  (per  Christum^  in  Salvian),  which  now  took  the  plice  of  the 
pagin  oath  :  fik  rhr  ^(a,  by  Jupiter, 
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in  887,  was  about  to  destroy  Antioch  for  a  sedition,  the  hei-mil 
Macedonius  met  the  two  imperial  commissaries,  wlio  reverently 
dismounted  and  kissed  his  hands  and  feet ;  he  reminded  them 
and  the  emperor  of  their  own  weakness,  set  before  them  the 
value  of  men  a&  immortal  images  of  God,  in  comparison  with 
the  perishable  statues  of  the  emperor,  and  thus  saved  the  city 
from  demolition/  The  heroism  of  the  anchoretic  life,  in  the 
voluntary  renunciation  of  lawful  pleasures  and  the  patient 
endurance  of  self-inflicted  pains,  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  its 
way,  and  not  rarely  almost  incredible. 

But  this  moral  heroism — and  these  are  the  weak  points  of 
it— oversteps  not  only  the  present  standard  of  Christianity,  but 
all  sound  measure ;  it  has  no  support  either  in  the  theory  or 
the  practice  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  church ;  and  it  haa 
far  more  resemblance  to  heathen  than  to  biblical  precedents. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  saints  of  the  desert  differ  only  in 
their  Christian  confession,  and  in  some  Bible  phrases  learnt  by 
rote,  from  Buddhist  fakirs  and  Mohammedan  dervises.  Their 
highest  virtuousness  consisted  in  bodily  exercises  of  their  own 
devising,  which,  without  love,  at  best  profit  nothing  at  all, 
very  often  only  gratify  spiritual  vanity,  and  entirely  obscure 
the  gospel  way  of  salvation. 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples,  we  may  choose  any 
of  the  most  celebrated  eastern  anchorets  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  as  reported  by  the  most  credible  contemporaries. 

The  holy  Scriptures  instruct  us  to  pray  and  to  labor ;  and 
to  pray  not  only  mechanically  with  the  lips,  as  the  heathen  do, 
but  with  all  the  heart.  But  Paul  the  Simple  said  daily  three 
hundred  prayers,  counting  them  with  pebbles,  which  he  carried 
in  his  bosom  (a  sort  of  rosary) ;  when  he  heard  of  a  virgin  who 
prayed  seven  hundred  times  a  day,  he  was  troubled,  and  told 
his  distress  to  Macarius,  who  well  answered  him  :  "  Either 
thou  prayest  not  with  thy  heart,  if  thy  conscience  reproves 
thee,  or  thou  conldst  pray  oftener.  I  have  for  six  years  ]>rayed 
only  a  hundred  times  a  day,  without  being  obliged  to  condemn 
myself  for  neglect."     Christ  ate  and  drank  like  other  men,  ex- 

*  In  Theodoret :  Hist,  relig.  c.  (yita)  la. 
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presslj  distinguishing  himself  thereby  from  JohD,  the  rep]H> 
sentative  of  the  old  covenant ;  and  Paul  recommends  to  us  to 
use  the  gifts  of  God  temperately,  with  cheerful  and  childlike 
gratitude.*  But  the  renowned  anchoret  and  presbyter  Isidore 
of  Alexandria  (whom  Athanasius  ordained)  touched  no  meat, 
never  ate  enough,  and,  as  Falladius  relates,  often  burst  into 
tears  at  table  for  shame,  that  he,  who  was  destined  to  eat 
angels'  food  in  paradise,  should  have  to  eat  material  stuff  like 
the  irrational  brutes.  Macarius  the  elder,  or  the  Great,  for  a 
long  time  ate  only  once  a  week,  and  slept  standing  and  leaning 
on  a  staff.  The  equally  celebrated  younger  Macarius  lived 
three  years  on  four  or  five  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  and  seven 
years  on  raw  herbs  and  pulse.  Ptolemy  spent  three  years 
alone  in  an  unwatered  desert,  and  quenched  his  thirst  with 
the  dew,  which  he  collected  in  December  and  January,  and 
preserved  in  earthen  vessels ;  but  he  fell  at  last  into  skepticism, 
madness,  and  debauchery.'  Sozomen  tells  of  a  certain  Bat- 
thsBus,  that  by  reason  of  his  extreme  abstinence,  worms  crawled 
out  of  his  teeth  ;  of  Alas,  that  to  bis  eightieth  year  he  never 
ate  bread ;  of  Heliodorus,  that  he  spent  many  nights  without 
sleep,  and  fasted  without  interruption  seven  days.*  Symeon, 
a  Christian  Diogenes,  spent  six  and  thirty  years  praying,  fast- 
ing, and  preacliing,  on  tlie  top  of  a  pillar  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  ate  only  once  a  week,  and  in  fast  times  not  at  all.  Such 
heroism  of  abstinence  was  possible,  however,  only  in  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  East,  and  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  West. 

Anchoretism  almost  always  carries  a  certain  cynic  rough- 
ness and  coarseness,  which,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  that  age, 
may  be  leniently  judged,  but  certainly  have  no  affinity  with 
the  morality  of  the  Bible,  and  offend  not  only  good  taste,  but 
all  sound  moral  feeling.  The  ascetic  holiness,  at  least  accord- 
iag  to  the  Egyptian  idea,  is  incompatible  with  cleanliness  and 
decency,  and  delights  in  filth.  It  reverses  the  maxim  of  sound 
evangelical  morality  and  modern  Christian  civilization,  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.     Saints  Anthony  and  Hilarion, 


>  Comp.  Matt.  xi.  18,  19 ;  1  Tim.  It.  8-C.        *  Comp.  Hist  Laa&  o.  88  and  9(^ 
*  Hiat.  Ecclea.  lib.  tL  cap.  34. 
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ss  their  admirerSy  Athanasios  the  Oreat  and  Jerome  ths 
Learned,  tell  us,  scorned  to  comb  or  cut  their  hair  (save  once 
a  year,  at  Easter),  or  to  wash  their  hands  or  feet.  Other  her- 
mits went  almost  naked  in  the  wilderness,  like  the  Indian 
gynmosophists/  The  younger  Macarius,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  his  disciple  FaUadius,  once  lay  six  months  naked  in 
the  morass  of  the  Scetic  desert,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  gnats  of  Africa,  ^^  whose  sting  can 
pierce  even  the  hide  of  a  wild  boar.''  He  wished  to  punish 
himself  for  his  arbitrary  revenge  on  a  gnat,  and  was  there  so 
badly  stung  by  gnats  and  wasps,  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
smitten  with  leprosy,  and  was  recognized  only  by  his  voice.* 
St  Symeon  the  Stylite,  according  to  Theodoret,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  incessantly  tormented  for  a  long  time  by  twenty 
enormous  bugs,  and  concealed  an  abscess  full  of  worms,  to 
exercise  himself  in  patience  and  meekness.  In  Mesopotamia 
there  was  a  peculiar  class  of  anchorets,  who  lived  on  grass, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  prayer  and  singing,  and 
then  turning  out  like  beasts  upon  the  mountain.'  Theodoret 
relates  of  the  much  lauded  Akepsismas,  in  Cyprus,  that  he 
spent  sixty  years  in  the  same  cell,  without  seeing  or  speaking 
to  any  one,  and  looked  so  wild  and  shaggy,  that  he  was  once 
actually  taken  for  a  wolf  by  a  shepherd,  who  assailed  him 
with  stones,  till  he  discovered  his  eiTor,  and  then  worshipped 
the  hermit  as  a  saint/  It  was  but  a  step  from  this  kind  of 
moral  sublimity  to  beastly  degradation.  Many  of  these  saints 
were  no  more  than  low  sluggards  or  gloomy  misanthropes, 
who  would  rather  company  with  wild  beasts,  with  lions,  wolves, 
and  hyenas,  than  with  immortal  men,  and  above  all  shunned 
the  face  of  a  woman  more  carefully  than  they  did  the  devil. 

*  These  ktter  theniselTea  were  not  abaolutely  naked,  but  wore  a  covering  orec 
the  middle,  as  Augustine,  in  the  passage  abore  cited,  De  ciTit  Dei,  1.  xir.  c.  17,  and 
later  toorista  teU  as.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  monks  who  were  very  scrupuloiii 
on  this  point  It  is  said  of  Ammon,  that  he  never  saw  himself  naked.  The  monks  in 
TabennsB,  according  to  the  rule  of  Pachomius,  had  to  sleep  always  in  their  clothesi 

*  Comp.  Hist  Lausiaoa,  a  20,  and  Tillemont,  tom.  viiL  p.  683. 

*  The  0oaitoi  or  pabulatoresb  Comp.  Sozom.  H.  £.  1.  vi.  88.  Ephraim  Syrus  d» 
Uvered  a  special  eulogy  on  them,  dted  in  Tillemont,  Mem.  tom.  viii.  p.  292  sq. 

*  Hist  reL  cap.  (vita)  xt.  (Opera  omnia,  ed  Par.  iii.  848  sqq.). 
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Sulpitius  Severus  saw  an  anchoret  in  the  Thebaid,  who  dailj 
shared  his  evening  ifieal  with  a  female  wolf;  and  upon  her 
discontinning  her  visits  for  some  days  by  way  of  penance  for  a 
theft  she  had  committed,  he  besought  her  to  come  again,  and 
comforted  her  with  a  donble  portion  of  bread.*  The  same 
writer  tells  of  a  hermit  who  lived  fifty  years  secluded  from  all 
human  society,  in  the  clefts  of  Mount  Sinai,  entirely  destitute 
of  clothing,  and  all  overgrown  with  thick  hair,  avoiding  every 
visitor,  because,  as  he  said,  intercourse  with  men  interrupted 
the  visits  of  the  angels ;  whence  arose  the  report  that  he  held 
intercourse  with  angels.* 

It  is  no  recommendation  to  these  ascetic  eccentricities  that 
while  they  are  without  Scripture  authority,  they  are  fully 
equalled  and  even  surpassed  by  the  strange  modes  of  self- 
torture  practised  by  ancient  and  modem  Hindoo  devotees,  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  their  souls  and  the  gratification  of  theii 
vanity  in  the  presence  of  admiring  spectators.  Some  bury 
themselves — we  are  told  by  ancient  and  modem  travellers — 
in  pits  with  only  small  breathing  holes  at  the  top,  while  others, 
disdaining  to  touch  the  vile  earth,  live  in  iron  cages  suspended 
from  trees.  Some  wear  heavy  iron  collars  or  fetters,  or  drag  a 
heavy  chain  fastened  by  one  end  round  their  privy  parts,  to 
give  ostentatious  proof  of  their  chastity.  Others  keep  their 
fists  hard  shut,  until  their  finger  nails  grow  through  the  palms 
of  their  hands.  Some  stand  perpetually  on  one  leg ;  others 
keep  their  faces  turned  over  one  shoulder,  until  they  cannot 
turn  them  back  again.  Some  lie  on  wooden  beds,  bristling  all 
over  with  iron  spikes ;  others  are  fastened  for  life  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  by  a  chain.  Some  suspend  themselves  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  feet  uppermost,  or  with  a  hook  thrust  through 
their  naked  back,  over  a  hot  fire.  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
at  Astracan,  where  some  Hindoos  had  settled,  found  a  Yogi  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  naked,  shrivelled  up,  and  overgrown 
with  hair  like  a  wild  beast,  who  in  this  position  had  withstood 
for  twenty  years  the  severe  winters  of  that  climate.     A  Jesuit 

^  Dial.  i.  0.  8.    Serenis  sees  in  this  a  wonderful  example  of  the  power  of  Qiritf 
over  wild  beasts. 
'  L.  c.  i.  c.  11. 
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« 

missionary  describes  one  of  the  class  called  TapasoniaSi  that 
tie  bad  his  body  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage,  with  his  head  and 
feet  outside,  so  that  he  could  walk,  but  neither  sit  nor  lie  down ; 
at  night  his  pious  attendants  attached  a  hundred  lighted  lamps 
to  the  outside  of  the  cage,  so  that  their  master  could  exhibit 
himself  walking  as  the  mock  light  of  the  world.^ 

In  general,  the  hermit  life  confounds  the  fleeing  from  the 
outward  world  with  the  mortification  of  the  inward  world  of 
the  corrupt  heart.  It  mistakes  the  duty  of  love ;  not  rarely, 
under  its  mask  of  humility  and  the  utmost  self-denial,  cherishes 
spiritual  pride  and  jealousy ;  and  exposes  itself  to  all  the  dan- 
gers of  solitude,  even  to  savage  barbarism,  beastly  grossness,  or 
despair  and  suicide.  Anthony,  the  father  of  anchorets,  well 
understood  this,  and  warned  his  followers  against  overvaluing 
solitude,  reminding  them  of  the  proverb  of  the  Preacher,  iv. 
10 :  ^^  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth ;  for  he  hath 
not  another  to  help  him  up." 

The  cloister  life  was  less  exposed  to  these  errors.  It  ap- 
proached the  life  of  society  and  civilization.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  produced  no  such  heroic  phenomena,  and  had  dangers 
peculiar  to  itself.  Cihrysostom  gives  us  the  bright  side  of  it 
from  his  own  experience.  "  Before  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  says 
he  of  the  monks  of  Antioch,  ''  they  rise,  hale  and  sober,  sing 
as  with  one  mouth  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God,  then  bow  the 
knee  in  prayer,  under  the  direction  of  the  abbot,  read  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  go  to  their  labors ;  pray  again  at  nine,  twelve, 
and  three  o'clock ;  after  a  good  day's  work,  enjoy  a  simple 
meal  of  bread  and  salt,  perhaps  with  oil,  and  sometimes  with 
pulse ;  sing  a  thanksgiving  hymn,  and  lay  themselves  on  their 
pallets  of  straw  without  care,  grief,  or  murmur.  "When  one 
dies,  they  say  :  '  He  is  perfected  ;  *  and  all  pray  God  for  a  like 
end,  that  they  also  may  come  to  the  eternal  sabbath-rest  and 
to  the  vision  of  Christ."  Men  like  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gre- 
gory, Jerome,  Nilus,  and  Isidore,  united  theological  studies 
with  the  ascetic  exercises  of  solitude,  and  thus  gained  a  copious 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  a  large  spiritual  experience. 

*  See  Ruffner,  1  c.  I  49  aqq.,  end  WuUke,  L  o.  p.  869  sqq. 
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Bat  most  of  the  mocks  either  could  not  even  read,  or  hud 
too  little  intellectual  culture  to  devote  themselves  with  ad« 
vantage  to  contemplation  and  study,  and  onlj  brooded  over 
gloomy  feelings,  or  sank,  in  spite  of  the  unsensual  tendency  of 
the  ascetic  principle,  into  the  coarsest  anthropomorphism  and 
image  worship.  When  the  religions  enthusiasm  faltered  or 
ceased,  the  cloister  life,  like  the  hermit  life,  became  the  most 
spiritless  and  tedious  routine,  or  hypocritically  practised  secret 
vices.  For  the  monks  carried  with  them  into  their  solitude 
their  most  dangerous  enemy  in  their  hearts,  and  there  often 
endured  much  fiercer  conflicts  with  flesh  and  blood,  than 
amidst  the  society  of  men. 

The  temptations  of  sensuality,  pride,  and  ambition  external- 
ized and  personified  themselves  to  the  anchorets  and  monks  in 
helUsh  shapes,  which  appeared  in  visions  and  dreams,  now  in 
pleasing  and  seductive,  now  in  threatening  and  terrible  forms 
and  colors,  according  to  the  state  of  mind  at  the  time.  The 
monastic  imagination  peopled  the  deserts  and  solitudes  with 
the  very  worst  society,  with  swarms  of  winged  demons  and  all 
kinds  of  hellish  monsters.^  It  substituted  thus  a  new  kind  of 
polytheism  for  the  heathen  gods,  which  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  evil  spirits.  The  monastic  demonology  and  demon- 
omachy  is  a  strange  mixture  of  gross  superstitions  and  deep 
spiritual  experiences.  It  forms  the  romantic  shady  side  of  the 
otherwise  so  tedious  monotony  of  the  secluded  life,  and  contains 
much  material  for  the  history  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  pa- 
thology. 

Especially  besetting  were  the  temptations  of  sensuality,  and 

^  According  to  a  aensuoiu  and  looal  conception  of  Eph.  tL  13 :  Tk  www/iaruA 
T^t  Tovfipiaf  iy  roh  i-Kovpaifiois^  **die  boaen  Geisler  unter  dem  Himmel  **  (eTilspiriti 
under  heaven),  as  Luther  translates ;  while  the  Vulgate  gires  it  literally,  bat  some- 
what obscurely :  "  Spiritualia  nequitiae  in  coelestibus ; "  and  the  English  Bible  quite  too 
freely :  "  Spuitual  wickedness  in  high  places.**  In  any  case  irvvfiaruci  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  wvtvfiara  or  iatfi6yia ;  and  Wovpdvia,  also,  is  not 
folly  identical  with  the  doud  heaven  or  the  atmosphere,  and  besides  admits  a  differ- 
ent construction,  so  that  many  put  a  comma  after  Tointpios,  The  monastic  satanology 
and  demonology,  we  may  remark,  was  universally  received  in  the  ancient  church 
and  throughout  the  middle  age.  And  it  is  well  known  that  Luther  retained  from 
his  monastic  life  a  sensuous,  materialistic  idea  of  the  devil  and  of  his  mflueiMe  on 
men. 
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irresistible  without  the  utmost  exertion  aud  constant  watchful- 
ness. The  same  saints,  who  could  not  conceive  of  true  chastity 
without  celibacy,  were  disturbed,  according  to  their  own  con- 
fession,  by  unchaste  dreams,  which  at  least  defiled  the  imagi- 
nation.' Excessiye  asceticism  sometimes  turned  into  unnatu- 
ral vice  ;  sometimes  ended  in  madness,  despair,  and  suicide. 
Pachomius  tells  us,  so  early  as  his  day,  that  many  monks  cast 
themselves  down  precipices,  others  ripped  themselves  up,  and 
others  put  themselves  to  death  in  other  ways.* 

A  characteristic  trait  of  monasticism  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
morbid  aversion  to  female  society  and  a  rude  contempt  of  mar- 
ried life.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  Egypt  and  the  whole  East, 
the  land  of  monasticism,  women  and  domestic  life  never  at- 
tained their  proper  dignity,  and  to  this  day  remain  at  a  very 
low  stage  of  culture.  Among  the  rules  of  Basil  is  a  prohibition 
of  speaking  with  a  woman,  touching  one,  or  even  looking  on 
one,  except  in  unavoidable  cases.  Monasticism  not  seldom  sun- 
dered the  sacred  bond  between  husband  and  wife,  commonly 
with  mutual  consent,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ammon  and  Nilus, 
but  often  even  without  it.  Indeed,  a  law  of  Justinian  seems  to 
give  either  partj  an  unconditional  right  pf  desertion,  while  yet 
the  word  of  God  declares  the  marriage  bond  indissoluble.  The 
Council  of  Gangra  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  notion  that 
marriage  is  inconsistent  with  salvation,  and  to  exhort  wives  to 

'  AthuuMiiu  sayi  of  St  Anthony,  that  the  devil  sometimea  ftppeared  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  woman ;  Jerome  reUttea  of  St  Hilarion,  that  in  bed  hia  imagination 
was  often  beset  with  viaiona  of  naked  women.  Jerome  himaelf  acknowledges,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Tirgin  (!),  Epist  xziL  (ed.  Vallara.  tip.  91,  92),  d$  Ouaiodia  Ftrytfit- 
iatit,  ad  Eoatodiimn :  *'  0  qnotiea  ego  ipse  in  eremo  constitatua  et  in  ilia  raata 
Bolitodine,  qua  exuata  aoUa  ardoriboa  horridom  monachia  prsebebat  habitacolum, 
potavi  me  Romania  intereaae  deliclia.  .  .  .  Ule  igitur  ego^  qui  ob  gehennsd  metum 
tali  me  carcere  ipse  damnareram,  aoorpionum  tantom  aociua  et  ferarum,  ssepe  choria 
intereram  puellarum.  Pallebant  ora  jejuniia,  et  mena  deaideriia  sBatuabat  in  frigido 
eorpore,  et  ante  hominem  aaom  jam  in  oame  praemortuum,  sola  libidinum  incendia 
buUiebant  Itaqne  omni  anxilio  destitutua,  ad  Jesu  jacebam  pedes,  rigabam  lacrTmio^ 
erine  tergebam  et  repngnantem  camem  hebdomadarum  inedia  subjugabam."  St 
Ephrum  warns  against  listening  to  the  enem  j,  who  whispers  to  the  monk :  Ov  ivrarhp 

'  ViU  Pach.  §  61.  Comp.  Nilua,  Epiat  L  il  ep.  140 :  Tiyir  . . .  iavroht  Uipa^aw 
pax^P^  «tc.  Even  among  the  fanatical  Circumoellionos,  Donatiat  medicant  monki 
b  Africa,  Buidde  waa  noi  uncommon. 
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remain  with  their  husbands.  In  the  same  way  monasticiftOi 
came  into  conflict  with  love  of  kindred,  and  with  the  relation 
of  parents  to  children ;  misinterpreting  the  Lord's  command 
to  leave  all  for  His  sake.  Niliis  demanded  of  the  monks  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  sense  of  blood  relationship.  St.  An- 
thony forsook  his  younger  sister,  and  saw  her  only  once  after 
the  separation.  His  disciple,  Prior,  when  he  became  a  monk, 
vowed  never  to  see  his  kindred  again,  and  would  not  even 
speak  with  his  sister  without  closing  his  eyes.  Sometliing  of 
the  same  sort  is  recorded  of  Pachomius.  Ambrose  and  Jerome, 
in  full  earnest,  enjoined  upon  virgins  the  cloister  life,  even 
against  the  will  of  their  parents.  When  Hilary  of  Poietiers 
heard  that  his  daughter  wished  to  marry,  he  is  said  to  have 
prayed  God  to  take  her  to  himself  by  death.  One  Mucius, 
without  any  provocation,  caused  his  own  son  to  be  cruelly 
abused,  and  at  last,  at  the  command  of  the  abbot  himself,  cast 
him  into  the  water,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  a  brother  of  the 
cloister.* 

Even  in  the  most  favorable  case  monasticism  falls  short  of 
harmonious  moral  development,  and  of  that  symmetry  of  virtue 
which  meets  us  in  perfection  in  Christ,  and  next  to  him  in  the 
apostles.  It  lacks  the  finer  and  gentler  traits  of  character, 
which  are  ordinarily  brought  out  only  in  the  school  of  daily 
family  life  and  under  the  social  ordinances  of  God.  Its 
morality  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  There  is  more  virtue 
in  tlie  temperate  and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God, 
than  in  total  abstinence ;  in  charitable  and  well-seasoned 
speech,  than  in  total  silence ;  in  connubial  chastity,  than  in 
celibacy ;  in  self-denying  practical  labor  for  the  church,  than 
in  solitary  asceticism,  which  only  pleases  self  and  profits  no 
one  else. 

Catholicism,  whether  Greek  or  Eoman,  cannot  dispense 
with  the  monastic  life.  It  knows  only  moral  extremes,  nothing 
of  the  healthful  mean.  In  addition  to  this,  Popery  needs  the 
monastic  orders,  as  an  absolute  monarchy  needs  large  standing 

*  Tillem.  vii.  4S0.  The  abbot  thereapon,  as  Tillomont  relates,  was  informed  b^ 
A  rerelation,  **  que  Muce  avait  egaI6  par  son  obeissance  oelle  d^ Abraham,**  and  sooi 
after  made  him  his  successor. 
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armies  both  for  conquest  and  defence.  But  evangelical  Pro> 
testantism,  rejecting  all  dlBtinction  of  a  twofold  morality,  as- 
signing  to  all  men  the  same  great  duty  under  the  law  of  Ood, 
placing  the  essence  of  religion  not  in  outward  exercises,  but  in 
the  heart,  not  in  separation  from  the  world  and  from  society, 
but  in  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  world  by  the  free  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  is  death  to  the  great  monastic  institution. 

§  33.  Position  of  Monks  in  the  Church, 

As  to  the  social  position  of  monasticism  in  the  system  of 
ecclesiastical  life :  it  was  at  first,  in  East  and  West,  even  so 
late  as  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  regarded  as  a  lay  institution  ; 
but  the  monks  were  distinguished  as  rdigiosi  from  the  secvlor 
reSj  and  formed  thus  a  middle  grade  between  the  ordinary 
laity  and  the  clergy.  They  constituted  the  spiritual  nobility, 
bat  not  the  ruling  class ;  the  aristocracy,  but  not  the  hierarchy 
of  the  church.  "  A  monk,"  says  Jerome,  "  has  not  the  office 
of  a  teacher,  but  of  a  penitent,  who  endures  suffering  either  for 
himself  oi  for  the  world."  Many  monks  considered  ecclesias- 
tical office  incompatible  with  their  effort  after  perfection.  It 
was  a  proverb,  traced  to  Pachomius :  '^  A  monk  should  es- 
l)ecially  shun  women  and  bishops,  for  neither  will  let  him  have 
peace."  '  Ammonius,  who  accompanied  Athanasius  to  Rome, 
cut  off  his  own  ear,  and  threatened  to  cut  out  his  own  tongue, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  a  bishop.'  Martin  of  Tours 
thought  his  miraculous  power  deserted  him  on  his  transition 
from  the  cloister  to  the  bishopric.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
were  ambitious  for  the  episcopal  chair,  or  were  promoted  to  it 
against  their  will,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  Tiie  abbots 
of  monasteries  were  usually  ordained  priests,  and  administered 
the  sacraments  among  the  brethren,  but  were  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Subsequently  the  cloisters  managed, 
through  special  papal  grants,  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  From  the  tenth  century  the  cler- 
ical character  was  attached  to  the  monks.    In  a  certain  sense^ 

'  Onmtno  monachnm  fhgere  debere  mulieres  et  epiaoopos. 
'  Soioiii.  !▼.  SOl 
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they  stood,  from  the  beginning,  oven  above  the  clergy ;  consid- 
ered themflelves  preeminently  ccmverH  and  reUgiosiy  and  their 
life  vita  rdigiosa  /  looked  down  with  contempt  npon  the  secu- 
lar -clergy  ;  and  often  encroached  on  their  province  in  trouble- 
some ways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cloisters  began,  as  eaxly 
as  the  fourth  century,  to  be  most'  fruitful  seminaries  of  clergy, 
and  furnished,  especially  in  the  East,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  bishops.  The  sixth  novel  of  Justinian  provides  that 
the  bishops  shall  be  chosen  from  the  clergy,  or  from  the  men- 
astery. 

In  dress,  the  monks  at  first  adhered  to  the  costume  of  the 
countiy,  butjchose  the  simplest  and  coarsest  material.  Subse- 
quently, they  adopted  the  tonsure  and  a  distinctive  uniform. 

§  34.  Infiaenae  and  Effect  of  M(nuutioi8m. 

The  influence  of  monasticism  upon  the  world,  from  Antho- 
ny and  Benedict  to  Luther  and  Loyola,  is  deeply  marked  in  all 
branches  of  the  history  of  the  church.  Here,  too,  we  must 
distinguish  light  and  shade.  The  operation  of  the  monaa- 
iic  institution  has  been  to  some  extent  of  diametrically  op- 
posite kinds,  and  has  accordingly  elicited  the  most  diverse 
judgments.  "It  is  impossible,"  says  Dean  Milman,'  "tc 
survey  monachism  in  its  general  influence,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  inworking  into  Christianity,  without  being  aston- 
ished and  perplexed  with  its  diametrically  opposite  effects. 
Here  it  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  blindest  ignorance  and 
the  most  ferocious  bigotry,  sometimes  of  the  most  debasing  li- 
centiousness ;  there  the  guardian  of  learning,  the  author  of 
civilization,  the  propagator  of  humble  and  peaceful  religion." 
The  apparent  contradiction  is  easily  solved.  It  is  not  monas- 
ticism, as  such,  which  has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  church  and 
the  world ;  for  the  monasticism  of  India,  which  for  three 
thousand  years  has  pushed  the  practice  of  mortification  to  all 
the  excesses  of  delirium,  never  saved  a  single  soul,  nor  pro- 
duced a  single  benefit  to  the  race.  It  was  Christianity  in  mo- 
nasticism which  has  done  all  the  good,  and  used  this  abnormal 

'  Hist  Qf  (ancient)  Christianity,  Am.  edL,  p.  48S. 
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mode  of  life  as  a  means  for  carrying  forward  its  miaaion  of  loye 
and  peace.  In  proportion  as  mouasticism  was  animated  and 
controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  proved  a  blessing ; 
while  separated  from  it,  it  degenerated  and  became  a  fruitftil 
sonrce  of  evil. 

At  the  time  of  its  origin,  when  we  can  view  it  from  the 
most  fsivorable  point,  the  monastic  life  formed  a  healthM  and 
necessary  connterpart  to  the  essentially  oormpt  and  doomed 
Bocial  life  of  the  Grseco-Boman  empire,  and  the  preparatory 
school  of  a  new  Ohristian  civilization  among  the  Bomanic  and 
Grermanic  nations  of  the  middle  age.  like  the  hierarchy  and 
the  papacy,  it  belongs  with  the  disciplinary  institutions,  which 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  uses  as  means  to  a  higher  end,  and, 
after  attaining  that  end,  casts  aside.  For  it  ever  remains  the 
great  problem  of  Christianity  to  pervade  like  leaven  and  sanc- 
tify all  human  society  in  the  family  and  the  state,  in  science 
and  art,  and  in  all  public  life.  The  old  Boman  world,  which 
was  based  on  heathenism,  was,  if  the  moral  portraitures  of 
Salvianus  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
are  even  half  true,  past  all  such  transformation  ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian morality  therefore  assumed  at  the  outset  an  attitude  of 
downright  hostility  toward  it,  till  she  should  grow  strong  enough 
to  venture  upon  her  regenerating  mission  among  the  new  and, 
though  barbarous,  yet  plastic  and  germinal  nations  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  and  plant  in  them  the  seed  of  a  higher  civilization. 

Monasticism  promoted  the  downfall  of  heathenism  and  the 
victory  of  Christianity  in  the  Boman  empire  and  among  the 
barbarians.  It  stood  as  a  warning  against  the  worldliness, 
frivolity,  and  immorality  of  the  great  cities,  and  a  mighty  call 
to  repentance  and  conversion.  It  offered  a  quiet  refuge  to 
souls  weary  of  the  world,  and  led  its  earnest  disciples  into  the 
sanctuary  of  undisturbed  communion  with  God.  It  was  to 
invalids  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  moral  diseases,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  healthy  and  vigorous  enthusiasts  an  arena  for 
the  exercise  of  heroic  virtue.*    It  recalled  the  original  unity 

*  Gbatfeanbriand  oommenda  the  monastic  institudon  mainly  under  the  first  yiew. 
**  If  there  are  refuges  for  the  health  of  the  body,  ah  I  permit  religion  to  have  such 
ilio  for  the  health  of  the  soul,  which  is  still  more  sul)Ject  to  sidcness,  and  the  in 
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and  equality  of  the  hnman  race,  by  placing  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low  upon  the  Bame  level.  It  conduced  to  the  abolition ,  or 
at  least  the  mitigation  of  slavery.'  It  showed  hospitality  to 
the  wayfariog,  and  liberality  to  the  poor  and  needy.  It  was 
an  excellent  school  of  meditation,  self-discipline,  and  spiritual 
exercise.  It  sent  forth  most  of  those  catholic  missionaries,  who, 
iimred  to  all  hardship,  planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  among 
the  barbarian  tribes  of  Northern  and  Western  Europe,  and  after- 
ward in  Eastern  Asia  and  South  America.  It  was  a  prolific 
seminary  of  the  clergy,  and  gave  the  church  many  of  her  most 
eminent  bishops  and  popes,  as  Gregory  I.  and  Gregory  VU. 
It  produced  saints  like  Anthony  and  Bernard,  and  trained  di- 
vines like  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  and  the  long  succession  of 
schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  theological  discussions,  like  the  tracts  of  Anselm,  and 
the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best 
books  of  devotion,  like  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  have  proceeded  from  the  solemn  quietude  of  clois- 
ter life.  Sacred  hymns,  unsm*passed  for  sweetness,  like  the 
Je6u  dvloi%  meinoTta^  or  tender  emotion,  tike  the  Stabat  mater 
dcloroaa^  or  terrific  grandeur,  like  the  Dies  irm^  dies  ULa^  were 
conceived  and  sung  by  mediaeval  monks  for  all  ages  to  come. 
In  patristic  and  antiquarian  learning  the  Benedictines,  so 
lately  as  the  seventeenth  century,  have  done  extraordinary 
service.  Finally,  monasticism,  at  least  in  the  West,  promoted 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
by  its  industrious  transcriptions  of  the  Bible,  the  works  of  the 
church  fathers,  and  the  ancient  classics,  earned  for  itself,  before 
the  Refonnation,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  modem  civilization  of 
Europe.    The  traveller  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Eng- 

firmitieB  of  which  are  so  much  more  sad,  so  much  more  tedious  and  diiBcult  to  cure !  ** 
Hontalembert  (1.  c.  i.  26)  objects  to  this  view  as  poetic  and  touching  but  false,  and 
represents  monasticism  as  an  arena  for  the  healthiest  and  strongest  souls  which  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  and  quotes  the  passage  of  Chrysostom :  '*  Come  and  see 
the  tents  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  come  and  see  their  order  of  battle ;  they  fight 
every  day,  and  every  day  they  defeat  and  immolate  the  passions  which  assail  us.** 

'  The  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  wrote  to  a  slaveholder,  £p.  1.  i.  142  (cited  by 
Neander) :  "  I  did  not  think  that  the  man  who  loves  Christ,  and  knows  the  grMC 
vhich  makes  us  all  fVee,  would  still  hold  sla  res.** 
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land,  and  even  in  the  northern  r^ons  of  Scotland  and  Swe* 
den,  encounters  mnumerable  traces  of  osefal  monastic  labors  in 
the  ruins  of  abbeys,  of  chapter  houses,  of  convents,  of  priories 
and  hermitages,  from  which  once  proceeded  educational  and 
missionary  influences  upon  the  suirounding  hills  and  forests. 
These  offices,  however,  to  the  progress  of  arts  and  letters  were 
only  accessory,  often  involuntaiy,  and  altogether  foreign  to  the 
intention  of  the  founders  of  monastic  life  and  institutions,  who 
looked  exclusively  to  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  the 
BOuL  In  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  heayen,  these  other 
things  were  added  to  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  monasticism  withdrew  from  society 
numy  useful  forces ;  diffused  an  indifference  for  the  family  life, 
the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  state,  and  all  public  prac- 
tical operations  ;  turned  the  channels  of  religion  from  the 
world  into  the  desert,  and  so  hastened  the  decline  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  whole  Roman  empire.  It  nourished 
religious  fanaticism,  often  raised  storms  of  popular  agitation, 
and  rushed  passionately  into  the  controversies  of  theological 
parties ;  generally,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  but  often, 
as  at  the  Ephesian  ^^  council  of  robbers,"  in  favor  of  heresy, 
and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  crudest  superstition.  For  the 
drnple,  divine  way  of  salvation  in  the  gospel,  it  substituted  an 
arbitrary,  eccentric,  ostentatious,  and  pretentious  sanctity.  It 
darkened  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ  by  the  glitter  of  the 
over-meritorious  works  of  man.  It  measured  virtue  by  the 
quantity  of  outward  exercises  instead  of  the  quality  of  the  in- 
ward disposition,  and  disseminated  self-righteousness  and  an 
anxious,  legal,  and  mechanical  religion.  It  favored  the  idola- 
trous veneration  of  Mary  and  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images 
and  relics,  and  all  sorts  of  superstitious  and  pious  fraud.  It 
circulated  a  mass  of  visions  and  miracles,  which,  if  true,  far 
surpassed  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  set  all 
the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  at  defiance.  The  Nicene  age  is 
full  of  the  most  absurd  monks'  fables,  and  is  in  this  respect  not 
a  whit  behind  the  darkest  of  the  middle  ages.'    Monasticism 

'  The  monUifa  miracli^  with  which  the  VUm  Patrum  of  tibB  Jemit  Rosweyde 
•nd  the  Acta  Sanctorum  awami,  often  eontredict  all  the  Uwb  of  nature  and  of  nm 

IS 
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lowered  the  standard  of  geueral  morality  in  proportion  as  it  aet 
itself  above  it  and  claimed  a  corresponding  higher  merit ;  and 
it  exerted  in  general  a  demorali2dng  influence  on  the  people, 
who  came  to  consider  themselves  ^'^  jprofwn/wm,  mdgus  mundiy 
and  to  live  accordingly.  Hence  the  frequent  lamentations,  not 
only  of  Salvian,  but  of  Chrysostom  and  of  Augustine,  over  the 
indifference  and  laxness  of  the  Christianity  of  the  day ;  hence 

Bon,  and  would  be  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  but  that  they  oome  from  sach  ikthers 
as  Jerome,  Rofinus,  Seyeraa,  Palladius,  and  Theodoret,  and  go  to  characterize  the 
Nioene  age.  We  are  &r  from  r^'ectmg  all  and  ereiy  one  as  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion, and  accepting  the  Judgment  of  Isaac  Taylor  (Ancient  Christianity,  ii.  106) : 
**The  Kioene  miracles  are  of  a  kind  which  shocks  erery  sentiment  of  gravity,  of  de« 
cency,  and  of  piety : — ^in  their  obvious  features  they  are  childish,  horrid,  blasphemousi 
and  foul"  Much  more  cautious  is  the  opinion  of  Robertson  (Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  i.  812)  and  other  Protestant  historians,  who  suppose  that,  together  with 
the  innocent  illusions  of  a  heated  imagination  and  the  fabrications  of  intentional 
fraad,  there  must  hare  been  also  much  that  was  real,  though  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  an  exact  sifting  is  iropoBsible.  But  many  of  these  stories  are  too  much  eren  for 
Roman  credulity,  and  are  either  entirely  omitted  or  at  least  greatly  reduced  and 
modified  by  critical  historians.  We  read  not  only  of  innumerable  visions,  prophe- 
dea,  healings  of  the  nek  and  the  possessed,  but  also  of  raising  of  the  dead  (as  in  the 
life  of  Martin  of  Tours),  of  the  growth  of  a  dry  stick  into  a  fruitful  tree,  and  of  a 
monk^B  passing  unseared,  in  absolute  obedience  to  his  abbot,  through  a  fumaoe  of 
fire  as  through  a  cooling  bath.  ^mp.  Sulp.  Sever.  Dial  L  c.  12  and  18.)  Even 
wild  beasts  play  a  large  part,  and  are  transformed  into  rational  servants  of  the  Egyp- 
tian saints  of  the  desert  At  the  fbneral  of  Paul  of  Thebes,  according  to  Jerome, 
two  lions  voluntarily  performed  the  office  of  sexton.  Pachomius  walked  unhanned 
over  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  crossed  the  Nile  on  crocodiles,  which,  of  their  own 
accord,  presented  their  backs.  The  younger  Macarius,  or  (according  to  other  state- 
ments of  the  Historia  Lausiaca ;  comp.  the  investigation  of  Tillemont,  tom.  viii.  p. 
811  sqq.)  the  monk  Marcus  stood  on  so  good  terms  with  the  beasts,  that  a  hyena 
(according  to  Rufinus,  Y.  P.  ii.  4,  it  was  a  lioness)  brought  her  young  one  to  him  in 
his  cell,  that  he  might  open  its  eyes ;  which  he  did  by  prayer  and  i^plicadon  of 
spittle ;  and  the  next  day  she  offered  him,  for  gratitude,  a  large  sheepskin ;  the  saint 
at  firpt  declined  the  gift,  and  reproved  the  beast  for  the  double  crime  of  murder  and 
theft,  by  which  she  had  obtained  the  skin ;  but  when  the  hyena  showed  repentanoe, 
and  with  a  nod  promised  amendment,  Macarius  took  the  skin,  and  afterward  be- 
queathed it  to  the  great  bishop  Athana^us.  Severus  (Dial.  i.  c.  9)  gives  a  very 
ttmilar  account  of  an  unknown  anchoret,  but,  like  Rufinus,  substitutes  for  the  hyena 
of  Palladius  a  lioness  with  five  whelps,  and  makes  the  saint  receive  the  present  of 
the  skin  without  scruple  or  reproof.  Shortly  before  (c.  8),  he  speaks,  however,  of  a 
wolf,  which  once  robbed  a  friendly  hermit,  whose  evening  meal  she  was  accustomed 
to  share,  showed  deep  repentance  for  it,  and  with  bowed  head  begged  foigivene« 
of  the  saint  Perhaps  Palladius  or  his  Latin  translator  has  combined  these  two 
anecdotes. 
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to  this  day  the  roonrnM  state  of  things  in  the  southern  ooan  • 
tries  of  Europe  and  America,  where  nionasticism  is  most  preva- 
lent, and  sets  the  extreme  of  ascetic  sanctity  in  contrast  with 
the  profane  laity,  but  where  there  exists  no  healthfnl  middle 
slass  of  morality,  no  blooming  family  life,  no  moral  vigor  in  the 
masses.-  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  monks  were  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Beformation  and  of  all  true  progress.  And  yet 
the  greatest  of  the  reformers  was  a  pupil  of  the  convent,  and 
a  child  of  the  monastic  system,  as  the  boldest  and  most  firee  of 
the  apostles  had  been  the  strictest  of  the  Pharisees. 

§  85.    P€»ul  qf  TkOes  and  B.  Anthony. 

L  Athahabius  :  Vita  S.  Antonii  (in  Greek,  Opera,  ed.  Ben.  iL  798-866). 
The  same  in  Latm,  bj  Etaobiub,  in  the  fourth  centnrj.  Jsnoia :  OataL 
0.  88  (a  very  brief  notice  of  Anthony) ;  Vita  8.  Panli  Theb.(0p6ra,  ed. 
Vallars,  ii.  p.  1-12).  Sozom  :  H.  K.  1.  i.  cap.  18  and  14.  Socket.  : 
H.  £.  i7.  as,  35. 

n.  Acta  SAjroroBnc,  sab  Jan.  17  (torn.  ii.  p.  107  sqq.).  TnLXKONT :  Mem. 
tooL  TiL  p.  101-144  (St.  Antoine,  premier  p^re  des  solitairee  d^Egypte). 
BnnJEB  (B.  0.) :  lives  of  the  SaintB,  sub  Jan.  17.  M5hlkb  (B.  0.) : 
Athanasins  der  Grosse,  p.  382-402.  NBAimiB  :  E.  G.  iiL  446  eqq. 
(Torrej'8  Engl.  ed.  ii.  229-284).  BOhbinoiir  :  Die  Eirche  Ohristi  in 
Biographien,  L  2,  p.  122-161.  H.  BiTmnEB:  I.  o.  vol.  L  p.  247-802 
(a  condensed  translation  fi-om  Atbanssins,  with  additions).  E.  Habb  : 
SL  G«soh.  S  64  (a  masterlj  miniature  portrait). 

The  first  known  Christian  hermit,  as  distinct  from  the 

earlier  ascetics,  is  the  fabnions  Paul  of  Thiebbs,  in  Upper 

Egypt.     In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  during  the  De- 

cian  persecntion,  a.  d.  250,  he  retired  to  a  distant  cave,  grew 

fond  of  the  solitude,  and  lived  there,  according  to  the  legend, 

ninety  years,  in  a  grotto  near  a  spring  and  a  palm  tree,  which 

AirDished  him  food,  shade,  and  clothing,'  until  his  death  in  840. 

Li  his  later  years  a  raven  is  said  to  have  brought  him  daily 

half  a  loaf,  as  the  ravens  ministered  to  Elijah.    But  no  one 

knew  of  this  wonderful  saint,  till  Anthony,  who  under  a  higher 

impulse  visited  and  buried  him,  made  him  known  to  the  world. 

After  knocking  in  vain  for  more  than  an  hour  at  the  door  of 

the  hermit,  who  would  receive  the  visits  of  beasts  and  reject 

*  Pliuy  oomitB  thirty-nine  different  sorts  of  palm  trees,  of  which  the  best  grow  la 
Vgypi,  are  erer  green,  haye  thiok  foliage,  and  bear  a  firoit,  from  which  in  some  pbusei 
hmdismade. 
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those  of  men,  he  was  admitted  at  last  with  a  smiling  face,  and 
greeted  with  a  holy  kiss.    Paul  had  snflScient  curiosity  left  to 
ask  the  question,  whether  there  were  any  more  idolaters  in 
the  world,  whether  new  houses  were  built  in  ancient  cities^ 
and  by  whom  the  world  was  governed t    During  this  interest- 
ing conversation,  a  large  raven  came  gently  flying  and  de- 
posited a  double  portion  of  bread  for  the  saint  and  his  guest. 
^^  The  Lord,"  said  Paul,  '^  ever  kind  and  merciful,  has  sent  ns 
a  dinner.    It  is  now  sixty  years  since  I  have  daily  received 
half  a  loaf,  but  since  thou  hast  come,  Christ  has  doubled  the 
supply  for  his  soldiers."    After  thanking  the  Giver,  they  sat 
down  by  the  fountain ;  but  now  the  question  arose  who  should 
break  the  bread  ;  the  one  urging  the  custom  of  hospitality,  the 
other  pleading  the  right  of  his  friend  as  the  elder.    This  quea- 
tion  of  monkish  etiquette,  which  may  have  a  moral  significance, 
consumed  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  was  settled  at  last  by  the 
compromise  that  both  should  seize  the  loaf  at  opposite  ends, 
pull  till  it  broke,  and  keep  what  remained  in  their  hands.     A 
drink  from  the  fountain,  and  thanksgiving  to  God  closed  the 
meal.    The  day  afterward  Anthony  returned  to  his  cell,  and 
told  his  two  disciples :  ^^  Woe  to  me,  a  sinner,  who  have  falsely 
pretended  to  be  a  monk.     I  have  seen  Elijah  and  John  in 
the  desert ;  I  have  seen  St.  Paul  in  paradise."     Soon  after- 
ward he  paid  St.  Paul  a  second  visit,  but  found  him  dead  in 
his  cave,  with  head  erect  and  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven.     He 
wrapped  up  the  corpse,  singing  psalms  and  hymns,  and  buried 
him  without  a  spade ;  for  two  lions  came  of  their  own  accord, 
or  rather  from  supernatural  impulse,  from  the  interior  parts  of 
the  desert,  laid  down  at  his  feet,  wagging  their  tails,  and 
moaning  distressingly,  and  scratched  a  grave  in  the  sand  large 
enough  for  the  body  of  the  departed  saint  of  the  desert  I    An- 
thony returned  with  the  coat  of  Paul,  made  of  palm  leiaves, 
and  wore  it  on  the  solemn  days  of  Easter  and  Pentecost. 

The  learned  Jerome  wrote  the  life  of  Paul,  some  thirty 
years  afterward,  as  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Anathas  and 
Macarius,  two  disciples  of  Anthony.  But  he  remarks,  in  the 
prologue,  that  many  incredible  thhigs  are  said  of  him,  which 
are  not  worthy  of  repetition.    If  he  believed  hia  story  of  the 
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graye-digging  lionB,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  what  was  more  credi 
ble  and  less  worthy  of  repetition. 

In  thiB  Paul  we  have  an  example  of  a  canonized  saint,  who 
lived  ninety  years  unseen  and  unknown  in  the  wilderness,  be- 
yond all  fellowship  with  the  visible  church,  without  Bible, 
public  worship,  or  sacraments,  and  so  died,  yet  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  tJie  highest  grade  of  piety.  How  does  this  con- 
sist with  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  respecting 
the  necessity  and  the  operation  of  the  means  of  grace  t  Au- 
gustine, blinded  by  the  ascetic  spirit  of  his  age,  says  even,  that 
anchorets,  on  their  level  of  perfection,  may  dispense  with  the 
Bible.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  kind  of  perfection  stands  not  in 
the  Bible,  but  outside  of  it. 

The  proper  founder  of  the  hermit  life,  the  one  diiefiy  in- 
strumental in  giving  it  its  prevalence,  was  St.  ANTHomr  of 
Egypt  He  is  the  most  celebrated,  the  most  original,  and  the 
meet  venerable  representative  of  this  abnormal  and  eccentric 
sanctity,  the  '^patriarch  of  the  monks,"  and  the  ^^ childless 
father  of  an  innumerable  seed." ' 

Anthony  sprang  from  a  Chrbtian  and  honorable  Coptic 
family,  and  was  bom  about  251,  at  Coma,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thebaid.  Naturally  quiet,  contemplative,  and  reflective,  he 
avoided  the  society  of  playmates,  and  despised  all  higher  learn- 
ing. He  understood  only  his  Coptic  vernacular,  and  remained 
all  his  life  ignorant  of  Grecian  literature  and  secular  science.' 
But  he  diligently  attended  divine  worship  with  his  parents, 
and  so  carefully  heard  the  Scripture  lessons,  that  he  retained 
them  in  memory.'     Memory  was  his  library.    He  afterward 

*  Jerome  says  of  Anthony,  in  his  Vita  Pauli  Theb.  (a  i.) :  **  Non  tarn  ipae  anU 
31111160  (eremitaa)  fait,  qnam  ab  eo  omniam  incitata  sunt  atndia.^ 

*  Aooording  to  the  oommon  opinion,  which  was  also  Augustine^  Anthonj  ooald 
not  eren  read.  But  Tillemont  (torn.  yii.  107  and  666),  Butler,  and  others  think 
that  this  ignorance  related  only  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  not  to  the  Egyptian.  Atha- 
naniifl,  p.  796,  expresses  himself  somewhat  indistinctly ;  that,  from  dre^d  of  society, 
be  would  not  /la^tw  ypdfifiarn  (letters  ?  or  the  arts  ?),  but  speaks  afterward  of  his 
regard  for  reading. 

*  Augustine  says  of  him,  De  doctr.  Christ.  §  4,  that,  without  being  able  to  read, 

from  only  tearing  the  Bible,  he  knew  it  by  heart.    The  life  of  Athanasius  shows,  i]> 

deed,  chat  a  number  of  Scripture  passages  were  very  familiar  to  him.    But  of  a  oon- 

neeted  and  deep  knowledge  of  Scripture  in  him,  or  in  these  anchorets  generaHj,  w« 

findno  tnMse. 
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made  faithful,  but  only  too  literal  use  of  aingle  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  began  his  discourse  to  the  hermits  with  the  ver^ 
uncatholic-sounding  declaration  :  ^^  The  holy  Scriptures  giye 
as  instruction  enough."  In  his  eighteenth  year^  about  270,  the 
death  of  his  parents  devolved  on  him  the  care  of  a  younger 
sister  and  a  considerable  estate.  Six  months  afterward  he 
heard  in  the  church,  just  as  he  was  meditating  on  the  apostles' 
implicit  following  of  Jesus,  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  rich 
young  ruler :  '^  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven ;  and  come  and  follow  me."  *  This  word  was  a  voice 
of  God,  which  determined  his  life.  He  divided  his  real  estate, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  land,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  and  sold  his  personal  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  excepting  a  moderate  reserve  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  sister.  But  when,  soon  afterward,  he  heard  in  the 
church  the  exhortation,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  * 
he  distributed  the  remnant  to  the  poor,  and  intrusted  his  sister 
to  a  society  of  pious  virgins.*  He  visited  her  only  once  after — 
a  fact  characteristic  of  tiie  ascetic  depreciation  of  natural  ties. 

He  then  forsook  the  hamlet,  and  led  an  ascetic  life  in  the 
neighborhood,  praying  constantly,  according  to  the  exhorta- 
tion :  "  Pray  without  ceasing ; "  and  also  laboring,  according 
to  the  maxim :  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.*' 
What  he  did  not  need  for  his  slender  support,  he  gave  to  the 
poor.  He  visited  the  neighboring  ascetics,  who  were  then  al- 
i-eady  very  plentiftd  in  Egypt,  to  learn  humbly  and  thankfully 
their  several  eminent  virtues ;  from  one,  earnestness  in  prayer ; 
from  another,  watchfulness ;  from  a  third,  excellence  in  fast- 
ing ;  from  a  fourth,  meekness ;  from  all,  love  to  Christ  and  to 
fellow  men.  Thus  he  made  himself  universally  beloved,  and 
came  to  be  reverenced  as  a  friend  of  God. 

But  to  reach  a  still  higher  level  of  ascetic  holiness,  he  re- 

>  Matt  zix.  21.  *  Matt  ti.  84. 

*  E2f  irapdt^wva,  Bays  AthanasiuB ;  i  e.,  not  '*  un  monastere  de  rergea,**  aa  Till^ 
mont  translatee,  for  nunneriea  did  not  ye:  exiat ;  but  a  society  of  female  aaoetici 
within  the  congregation ;  from  which,  however,  a  regular  doiater  mi^t  of  ronrM 
tery  easily  grow. 
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treated,  after  the  year  285,  fnrther  and  further  from  the  bosom 
and  vicinity  of  the  church,  into  solitude,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  an  auchoretism  strictly  so  called.  At  first  he  lived 
m  a  sepulchre ;  then  for  twenty  years  in  the  ruins  of  a  castle ; 
and  last  on  Mount  Colzim,  some  seven  hours  from  the  Bed  Sea, 
a  three  days'  journey  east  of  the  Nile,  where  an  old  cloister 
still  preserves  his  name  and  memory. 

In  this  solitude  he  prosecuted  his  ascetic  practices  with  ever- 
increasing  rigor.  Their  monotony  was  broken  only  by  basket 
making,  occasional  visits,  and  battles  with  the  deviL  In  fast- 
ing he  attained  a  rare  abstemiousness.  His  food  consisted  of 
bread  and  salt,  sometimes  dates ;  his  drink,  of  water.  Flesh 
and  wine  he  never  touched.  He  ate  only  once  a  day,  gener- 
ally after  sunset,  and,  like  the  presbyter  Isidore,  was  ashamed 
that  an  immortal  spirit  should  need  earthly  nourishment. 
Often  he  fasted  from  two  to  five  days.  Friends,  and  wander- 
ing Saracens,  who  always  had  a  certain  reverence  for  the  saints 
of  the  desert,  brought  him  bread  from  time  to  time.  But  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  render  himself  entirely  independent 
of  others,  and  to  afford  hospitality  to  travellers,  he  cultivated 
a  small  garden  on  the  mountain,  near  a  spring  shaded  by 
palms.'  Sometimes  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  destroyed  his 
modest  harvest,  till  he  drove  them  away  forever  with  the  ex- 
postulation :  "  Why  do  you  injure  me,  who  have  never  done 
you  the  slighest  harm  t  Away  with  you  all,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  never  come  into  my  neighborhood  again."  He 
slept  on  bare  ground,  or  at  best  on  a  pallet  of  straw ;  but  often 
he  watched  the  whole  night  through  in  prayer.  The  anoint- 
ing of  the  body  with  oil  he  despised,  and  in  later  years  never 
washed  his  feet ;  as  if  filthiness  were  an  essential  element  of 
ascetic  perfection.  His  whole  wardrobe  consisted  of  a  hair 
shirt,  a  sheepskin,  and  a  girdle.  But  notwithstanding  all,  he 
had  a  winning  friendliness  and  cheerfulness  in  his  face. 

Conflicts  with  the  devil  and  his  hosts  of  demons  were,  as 

*  Jerome,  in  his  Vita  Hilarionia,  c.  81,  givei  an  incidental  deacription  of  this  laat 
TCHdenoe  of  Anthonj,  aooording  to  which  it  waa  not  ao  deaolmte  aa  from  Athanarina 
ana  voold  hifer.  He  apeaka  eren  of  palma,  fruit  treea,  and  Tinea  in  tfaia  garden,  the 
frnit  of  which  any  one  woold  haTe  ei^jojed. 
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with  other  solitary  Baints,  a  prominent  part  of  Anthony's  ex 
perience,  and  continued  through  all  his  life.  The  devil  ap 
peared  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams,  or  even  in  daylight,  in 
all  possible  forms,  now  as  a  friend,  now  as  a  fascinatiDg  woman, 
now  as  a  dragon,  tempting  him  by  reminding  him  of  his  former 
wealth,  of  his  noble  family,  of  the  care  due  to  his  sister,  by 
promises  of  wealth,  honor,  and  renown,  by  exhibitions  of  the 
difficulty  of  virtue  and  the  facility  of  vice,  by  unchaste  thoughts 
and  images,  by  terrible  threatenings  of  the  dangers  and  punish* 
ments  of  the  ascetic  life.  Once  he  struck  the  hermit  so  violently, 
AthanasiuB  says,  that  a  firiend,  who  brought  him  bread,  found 
him  on  the  ground  apparently  dead.  At  another  time  he 
broke  through  the  wall  of  his  cave  and  filled  the  room  with 
roaring  lions,  liowling  wolves,  growling  bears,  fierce  hyenaa, 
crawling  serpents  and  scorpions  ;  but  Anthony  turned  man- 
fully toward  the  monsters,  till  a  supernatural  light  broke  in 
from  the  roof  and  dispersed  them.  His  sermon,  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  hermits  at  their  request,  treats  principally  of 
these  wars  with  demons,  and  gives  also  the  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  them :  ^^  Fear  not  Satan  and  his  angels.  Christ  has 
broken  their  power.  The  best  weapon  against  them  is  faith 
and  piety.  .  .  •  The  presence  of  evil  spirits  reveals  itself 
in  perplexity,  despondency,  hatred  of  the  ascetics,  evil  desires, 
fear  of  death.  .  •  .  They  take  the  form  answering  to  the 
spiritual  state  they  find  in  us  at  the  time.^  They  are  the  re- 
flex of  our  thoughts  and  fantasies.  If  thou  art  carnally  minded,' 
thou  art  their  prey ;  but  if  thou  rejoicest  in  the  Lord  and 
occupiest  thyself  with  divine  things,  they  are  powerless.  .  .  . 
The  devil  is  afraid  of  fasting,  of  prayer,  of  humility  and  good 
works.  His  illusions  soon  vanish,  when  one  arms  himself  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross." 

Only  in  exceptional  cases  did  Anthony  leave  his  solitude  ; 
and  then  he  made  a  powerful  impression  on  both  Christians 
and  heathens  with  his  hairy  dress  and  his  emaciated,  ghostlike 
f([»rm.  In  the  year  311,  during  the  persecution  under  Maxim- 
inns,  he  appeared  in  Alexandria  in  the  hope  of  himself  gaining 

•iVul  yivovTiu^  etc — an  important  psycholoi^cal  obeenration. 
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the  martyr's  crown*  He  yidted  the  oonfesaors  in  the  minei 
and  prisons^  encouraged  them  before  the  tribnnal,  aocompanied 
than  to  the  Bcaffold ;  bat  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hands  on  the 
saint  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  year  851,  when  a  hundred 
years  old,  he  showed  himself  for  the  second  and  last  time  in  the 
mebx>polis  of  Egypt,  to  bear  witness  for  the  orthodox  faith  of 
his  Mend  Athanasius  against  Arianism,  and  in  a  few  days  con* 
verted  more  heathens  and  heretics  than  had  otlierwise  been 
gained  in  a  whole  year.  He  declared  the  Arian  deni^  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  woi*se  than  the  venom  of  the  serpent,  and  no 
better  than  heathenism  which  worshipped  the  creature  instead 
of  the  Creator.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  heretics, 
and  warned  his  disciples  against  intercom*8e  with  them.  Ath- 
anasius  attended  him  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  he  cast  out 
an  evil  spirit  from  a  girL  An  invitation  to  stay  longer  in 
Alexandria  he  declined,  saying :  ^^  As  a  fish  out  of  water,  so  a 
monk  out  of  his  solitude  dies."  Imitating  his  example,  the 
monks  afterward  forsook  the  wilderness  in  swarms  whenever 
orthodoxy  was  in  danger,  and  went  in  long  processions  with 
wax  taperp  and  responsive  singing  through  the  streets,  or  ap- 
peared at  the  councils,  to  contend  for  the  orthodox  faith  with 
all  the  energy  of  fanaticism,  often  even  with  physical  force. 

Though  Anthony  shunned  the  society  of  men,  yet  he  was 
frequently  visited  in  his  solitude  and  resorted  to  for  consolation 
and  aid  by  Christians  and  heathens,  by  ascetics,  sick,  and 
needy,  as  a  heaven-descended  physician  of  Egypt  for  body  and 
soaL  He  enjoined  prayer,  labor,  and  care  of  the  poor,  exhort- 
ed those  at  strife  to  the  love  of  God,  and  healed  the  sick  and 
demoniac  with  his  prayer.  Athanasius  relates  several  miracles 
performed  by  him,  the  truth  of  which  we  leave  undecided, 
though  they  are  far  less  incredible  and  absurd  than  many  other 
monkish  stories  of  that  age.  Anthony,  his  biographer  assures 
OB,  never  boasted  when  his  prayer  was  heard,  nor  murmured 
when  it  was  not,  but  in  either  case  thanked  God.  He  cau- 
tioned monks  against  overrating  the  gift  of  miracles,  since  it  is 
not  our  work,  but  the  grace  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  reminds  them 
of  the  word :  ^^  Kejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto 
you;  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your  names  are  written  in 
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heaven."  To  Martianus,  an  officer,  who  urgently  beeought 
him  to  heal  his  poBsesaed  daughter,  he  said  :  *^  Man,  why  dost 
thou  call  on  me !  I  am  a  man,  as  thou  art.  If  thou  believest, 
pray  to  God,  and  he  will  hear  thee."  Martianus  prayed,  and 
on  his  return  found  his  daughter  whole. 

Antliony  distinguished  himself  above  most  of  his  countlesa 
disciples  and  successors,  by  his  fresh  originality  of  mind. 
Though  uneducated  and  limited,  he  had  sound  sense  and  ready 
mother  wit.  Many  of  his  striking  answers  and  felicitous  sen- 
tences have  come  down  to  us.  When  some  heathen  philoso- 
phers once  visited  him,  he  asked  them :  "  Why  do  you  give 
yourselves  so  much  trouble  to  see  a  fool?"  They  explained, 
perhaps  ironically,  that  they  took  him  rather  for  a  wise  maou 
He  replied :  "  If  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  your  labor  is  lost ;  but 
if  I  am  a  wise  man,  you  should  imitate  me,  and  be  Christians, 
as  I  am."  At  another  time,  when  taunted  with  his  ignorance, 
he  asked :  ^'  Which  is  older  and  better,  mind  or  learning  i " 
The  mind,  was  the  answer.  ^'  Then,"  said  the  hermit,  ^^  the 
mind  can  do  without  learning."  "  My  book,"  he  remarked  on 
a  sicsilar  occasion,  ^^  is  the  whole  creation,  which  lies  open  be- 
fore me,  and  in  which  I  can  read  the  word  of  God  as  often  as 
I  will."  The  blind  church-teacher,  Didymus,  whom  he  met  in 
Alexandria,  he  comforted  with  the  words :  "  Trouble  not  thy- 
self for  the  loss  of  the  outward  eye,  with  which  even  flies  see ; 
but  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  the  spiritual  eye,  with  which 
also  angels  behold  the  face  of  God,  and  receive  his  light." ' 
Even  the  emperor  Constantine,  with  his  sons,  wrote  to  him  as 
a  spiritual  father,  and  begged  an  answer  from  him.  The  her- 
mit at  first  would  not  so  much  as  receive  the  letter,  since,  in 
any  case,  being  unable  to  write,  he  could  not  answ^  it,  and 
carod  as  little  for  the  great  of  this  world  as  Diogenes  for  Alex- 
ander. When  told  that  the  emperor  was  a  Christian,  he  dic- 
tated the  answer :  "  Happy  thou,  that  thou  worshippest  Christ. 
Be  not  proud  of  thy  earthly  power.  Think  of  the  future  judg- 
ment, and  know  that  Christ  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  king. 
Practise  justice  and  love  for  men,  and  care  for  the  poor."    To 

>  This  is  not  told  indeed  by  Athanasius,  but  by  Roflnns,  Jerome,  and  Sooralef 
(Hiat.  Ecol  It.  26).    Coinp.  Tillemont,  1.  a  p.  129. 
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^Bciples  he  Baid  on  this  oocaaioii :  ^*  Wonder  not  that  tb 
^V^itor  writes  to  me,  for  be  is  a  man.    Wonder  much  moi 
^^tQod  has  written  the  law  for  man,  and  has  spoken  to  ns  b 
«ia  own  Son." 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  patriarch  of  monast 

ciffin  withdrew  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  visitor 

bat  allowed  two  disciples  to  live  with  him,  and  to  take  care  o 

Lim  in  his  infirm  old  age.    When  he  felt  his  end  approaching 

he  commanded  them  not  to  embalm  his  body,  according  to  tb 

Egyptian  custom,  but  to  bnry  it  in  the  earth,  and  to  keep  tb 

spot  of  his  interment  secret.     One  of  his  two  sheepskins  h 

bequeathed  to  the  bishop  Serapion,  the  other,  with  his  undo] 

clothing,  to  Athanasius,  who  had  once  given  it  to  him  ne\i 

and  now  received  it  back  worn  ont.    What  became  of  the  rob 

woven  from  palm  leaves,  which,  according  to  Jerome,  he  ha 

inherited  from  Paul  of  Thebes,  and  wore  at  Easter  and  Penti 

cost,  Athanasius  does  not  tell  us.    After  this  disposition  of  hi 

property,  Anthony  said  to  his  disciples :  ^'  Children,  farewell 

for  Anthony  goes  away,  and  will  be  no  more  with  you."  Wit 

these  words  he  stretched  out  his  feet  and  expired  with  a  smilin 

face  in  the  year  356,  a  hundred  and  five  years  old.    His  grav 

remained  for  centuries  unknown.    His  last  will  was  thus 

protest  against  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics,  which,  howevei 

it  nevertheless  greatly  helped  to  promote.     Under  Justiniai 

in  661,  his  bones,  as  the  Bollandists  and  Butler  minutely  r< 

late,  were  miraculously  discovered,  brought  to  Alexandrit 

then  to  Constantinople,  and  at  last  to  Yienne  in  South  Franc< 

and  in  the  eleventh  century,  during  the  raging  of  an  epidemi 

disease,  the  so-called  "  holy  fire,"  or  "  St.  Anthony's  fire,"  the 

are  said  to  have  performed  great  wonders. 

Athanasius,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Nicene  age,  conclude 
his  biography  of  his  friend  with  this  sketch  of  his  character 
^'From  this  short  narrative  you  may  judge  how  great  a  ma 
Anthony  was,  who  persevered  in  the  ascetic  life  from  youth  t 
the  highest  age.  In  his  advanced  age  he  never  allowed  hin 
self  better  food,  nor  change  of  raiment,  nor  did  he  even  was! 
/  his  feet.    Yet  he  continued  healthy  in  all  his  parts.    His  eye 

sight  was  clear  to  the  end,  and  his  teeth  sound,  though  by  lon^ 
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use  worn  to  mere  stumps.  He  retained  also  the  perfect  use  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  was  more  robost  and  vigorous  than 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  change  of  food  and  clothing  and 
to  washing.  His  fame  spread  from  his  remote  dwelling  on  the 
lone  mountain  over  the  whole  Boman  empire.  What  gave 
him  his  renown,  was  not  learning,  nor  worldly  wisdom,  nor 

human  art,  but  alone  his  piety  toward  Otod And  let 

all  the  brethren  know,  that  the  Lord  will  not  only  take  holy 
monks  to  heaven,  but  give  them  celebrity  in  all  the  earth, 
however  deep  they  may  bury  themselves  in  the  wilderness." 

The  whole  Nicene  age  venerated  in  Anthony  a  model 
saint.'  This  fact  brings  out  most  characteristically  the  vast 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem,  the  old  Catho- 
lic and  the  evangelical  Protestant  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  specifically  Christian  element  in  the 
life  of  Anthony,  especially  as  measured  by  the  Pauline  stand- 
ard, is  very  small.  Nevertheless  we  can  but  admire  the  needy 
magnificence,  the  simple,  rude  grandeur  of  this  hermit  sanctity 
even  in  its  aberration.  •  Anthony  concealed  under  his  sheep- 
akin  a  childlike  humility,  an  amiable  simplicity,  a  rare  energy 
of  will,  and  a  glowing  love  to  God,  which  maintained  itself  for 
almost  ninety  years  in  the  absence  of  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  natural  life,  and  triumphed  over  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  fiesh.  By  piety  alone,  without  the  help  of  educa- 
tion or  learning,  he  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
influential  men  in  the  history  of  tlie  ancient  church.  Ev^i 
heathen  contemporaries  could  not  withhold  from  him  l^eir 
reverence,  and  the  celebrated  philosopher  Synesius,  afterward 
a  bishop,  before  his  conversion  reckoned  Anthony  among  those 
rare  men,  in  whom  flashes  of  thought  take  the  place  of  reason* 
ings,  and  natural  power  of  mind  makes  schooling  needless. 

§  36.  Spread  of  Anohoretiam.    HUarian, 

The  example  of  Anthony  acted  like  magic  upon  his  gener- 
ation, and  his  biography  by  Athanasius,  which  was  soon  trana* 

*  Oomp.  the  proofs  in  TiUemont,  I.  o.  p.  187  aq. 

'  Dion,  foL  61,  ed.  Petev.,  cited  in  Tilie^oDt  and  Keuider. 
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lated  also  into  Latin,  was  a  tract  for  the  times.  Chrysoston 
recommended  it  to  all  as  instructive  and  edifying  reading. 
Even  Angnstine,  the  most  evangelical  of  the  fathers,  wa 
powerfnlly  affected  hy  the  reading  of  it  in  his  decisive  religion 
Btrog^e,  and  was  decided  bj  it  in  his  entire  renunciation  oi 
the  world.* 

In  a  short  time,  still  in  the  lifetime  of  Anthony,  the  desart 
of  Egypt,  from  Nitria,  south  of  Alexandria,  and  the  wildemes 
of  Scetis,  to  Libya  and  the  Thebaid,  were  peopled  with  ancho 
rets  and  studded  with  cells.  A  mania  for  monasticism  poe 
sessed  Christendom,  and  seized  the  people  of  all  classes  like  ai 
epidemic.  As  martyrdom  had  formerly  been,  so  now  monag 
tidsm  was,  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  renown  upon  eartl 
and  to  eternal  reward  in  heaven.  This  prospect,  with  whicl 
Athanasius  concludes  his  life  of  Anthony,  abundantly  recom 
pensed  all  self-denial  and  mightily  stimulated  pious  ambition 
The  consistent  recluse  must  continually  increase  his  seclusion 
No  desert  was  too  scorching,  no  rock  too  forbidding,  no  cli£ 
too  steep,  no  cave  too  dismal  for  the  feet  of  these  world-hatinj 
and  man-shunning  enthusiasts.  Nothing  was  more  oommoi 
than  to  see  Srom  two  to  five  hundred  monks  under  the  sam 
abbot.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  Egypt  the  number  oi 
anchorets  and  cenobites  equalled  the  population  of  the  cities. 
The  natural  contrast  between  the  desert  and  the  fertile  valle' 
of  the  Kile,  was  reflected  in  the  moral  contrast  between  th< 
monastic  life  and  the  world. 


'  Horn.  ^iL  in  ICattfa.  torn.  tu.  128  (ed.  Montfimoon). 

*  Comp.  Aug. :  Oonfen.  L  tiH.  c.  6  and  28. 

*  *«Qiianti  popnli,**  aajs  Bnfinim  (Vita  Pttr.  ii  e.  7),  **habentar  in  nrhibn 
tenin  p«ne  habentar  in  deaertia  mnltitudines  mon^dioram.'*  Gibbon  adda  the  aai 
eMtie  ramaric :  **  Posterity  might  repeat  the  aaTing,  which  had  formerly  been  applie 
to  iacred  animals  of  the  aame  country,  That  in  Egypt  it  waa  lees  difficult  to  find 
god  than  a  man.**  IContalembert  (IConka  of  the  West,  toL  L  p.  814)  says  of  the  iz 
ereaae  of  monka :  "  Nothing  in  the  wonderful  hiatory  of  theae  hermita  in  Egypt  is  a 
incredible  aa  their  number.  But  the  most  weighty  authoritiea  agreed  in  establishin 
it  (S.  Augnatfne,  De  morib.  Eede&  L  81).  It  waa  a  kind  of  emigration  of  towna  t 
the  dowrt|  of  dTilization  to  aimplidty,  of  noiae  to  ailenoe,  of  corruption  to  innc 
eenee.  The  enrrent  onoe  begun,  flooda  of  men,  of  women,  and  of  children  threi 
themaehea  into  it^  and  flowed  thither  during  a  oentuiy  with  irreaiatible  foroe.** 
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The  elder  Maearius'  introdaeed  the  hermit  life  in  the 
fnghtfal  desert  of  Scetis ;  Amnn  or  Ammon/  on  the  Kitrian 
mountain.  The  latter  was  married,  but  persuaded  his  bride, 
immediately  after  the  nuptials,  to  live  with  him  in  the  strictest 
abstinence.  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  there  were 
in  Nitria  alone,  according  to  Sozomen,  five  thousand  monks, 
who  lived  mostly  in  separate  cells  or  laurse,  and  never  spoke 
with  one  another  except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  they 
assembled  for  common  worship. 

From  Egypt  the  solitary  life  spread  to  the  neighboring 
countries. 

Bjlarion,  whose  life  Jerome  has  written  graphically  and  at 
large,'  established  it  in  the  wilderness  of  Gaza,  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  This  saint  attained  among  the  anchorets  of  the  fourth 
century  an  emihence  second  only  to  Anthony.  He  was  the 
son  of  pagan  parents,  and  grew  up  ^'as  a  rose  among  thorns." 
He  went  to  school  in  Alexandria,  diligently  attended  church, 
and  avoided  the  circus,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  theatre. 
He  afterward  lived  two  months  with  St.  Anthony,  and  became 
his  most  celebrated  disciple.  After  the  death  of  his  parents, 
he  distributed  his  inheritance  among  his  brothers  and  the  poor, 
and  reserved  nothing,  fearing  the  example  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  and  remembering  the  word  of  Christ :  "  Whosoever 
he  be  of  you,  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  *  He  then  retired  into  the  wilderness  of  Gaza,  which 
was  inhabited  only  by  robbers  and  assassins ;  battled,  like  An- 
thony, with  obscene  dreams  and  other  temptations  of  the  devil ; 
and  so  reduced  his  body — the  "ass,"  which  ought  to  have  not 
barley,  but  chaff — ^with  fastings  and  night  watchings,  that, 
while  yet  a  youth  of  twenty  years,  he  looked  almost  like  a 

'  There  were  seYeral  (fiye  or  seyeii)  anchorets  of  this  name,  who  are  often  con 
founded.  The  most  celebrated  are  Maoarios  the  elder,  or  the  Great  (f  890),  to 
whom  the  Homilies  probably  belong;  and  Ifacarins  the  yonnger,  of  Alexandria 
(f  404X  the  teacher  of  Palladiua,  who  spent  a  long  time  with  him,  and  set  him  as 
Ugh  as  the  other.  Comp.  Tillemont*s  extended  account,  torn.  yiii.  p.  674-4)60,  and 
the  notes,  p.  811  sqq. 

*  On  Ammon,  or,  in  Egyptian,  Amns  and  Amnn,  oomp,  TQlemont|  tOL  p^  16^ 
166,  and  the  notes,  p.  672-674. 

*  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  18-40. 

*  liO.  xiT.  88. 
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akeleton.  He  never  ate  before  suDset.  Prayers,  psalm  singingi 
Bible  recitations,  and  basket  weaving  were  his  employment 
His  cell  was  only  five  feet  higb,  lower  than  his  own  statniei 
and  more  like  a  sepulchre  than  a  dwelling.  He  slept  on  the 
ground.  He  cut  his  hair  only  once  a  year,  at  Easter.  The 
fame  of  his  sanctity  gradually  attracted  hosts  of  admirers  (once, 
ten  thousand),  so  that  he  had  to  change  his  residence  several 
times,  and  retired  to  Sicily,  then  to  Dalmatia,  and  at  last  to 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in  371,  in  his  eightieth 
year.  His  l^acy,  a  book  of  the  Gospels  and  a  rude  mantle,  he 
made  to  his  friend  Hesychius,  who  took  his  corpse  home  to 
Palestine,  and  deposited  it  in  the  cloister  of  Majumas.  The 
Cyprians  consoled  themselves  over  their  loss,  with  the  thought 
that  they  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  saint  Jerome  ascribes  to 
him  all  manner  of  visions  and  miraculous  cures. 

§  37.    St,  Symeon  and  the  PiUar  Sainte. 

Bespectiiig  St  Symeon,  or  Sim«on  Stjlites,  we  have  aooonnts  from  three 
oontemporariee  and  eye  witnesses,  Ahthoht,  Oosmas,  and  especially 
Thxodobxt  (Hist.  Relig.  a  26).  The  latter  oomposed  his  narrative 
sixteen  yean  before  the  death  the  saint 

EvAGBiTTs :  H.  £.  i.  o.  18.  The  Acta  Savotobuii  and  Butlib,  snb  Jan.  6. 
XTHLxxAVir:  Symeon,  der  erste  Sftnlenheilige  in  Syrien.  Leipz.  1646. 
(Oomp.  also  the  fine  poem  of  A.  TsNHTSoir:  St  Symeon  Stylites,  a 
monologue  in  whidh  S.  relates  his  own  experience.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  lives  of  other  such  ancho- 
rets ;  since  the  same  features,  even  to  unimportant  details,  re- 
peat themselves  in  aU.'  But  in  the  fifth  century  a  new  and 
quite  original  path '  was  broken  by  Symeon,  the  father  of  the 
Stylites  or  pillar  saints,  who  spent  long  years,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  rain  and  sunshine,  frost  and  heat,  standing 
on  high,  unsheltered  pillars,  in  prayer  and  penances,  and  made 
the  way  to  heaven  for  themselves  so  passing  hard,  that  one 
knows  not  whether  to  wonder  at  their  unexampled  self-denial, 

'  A  pecnliftr,  romsntio,  but  not  fuUy  historical  hiterest  attaches  to  the  biography 
«f  the  imprisoned  and  fortunately  escaping  monk  Malchos,  with  his  nominal  wife, 
lAadk  is  preserved  to  ns  by  Jerome. 

*  Original  at  least  in  the  Chiisttan  church.  Gieseler  refeis  to  a  heathen  preoe 
dest;  the  ^aXXofiarw  in  Syria,  mentioned  by  Lndan,  De  Dee  Byriai  o.  SS  and  M. 
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or  to  pity  tbeir  ignorance  of  the  goepel  salvation.  On  this 
giddy  height  the  anchoretic  ascedcism  reached  its  completion. 
St.  Symeon  the  Sttute,  originally  a  shepherd  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  was 
powerfully  affected  by  the  beatitudes,  which  he  heard  read  in 
the  church,  and  betook  himself  to  a  cloister.  He  lay  several 
days,  without  eating  or  drinking,  before  the  threshold,  and 
begged  to  be  admitted  as  the  meanest  servant  of  the  houae. 
He  accustomed  himself  to  eat  only  once  a  week,  on  Sunday. 
During  Lent  he  even  went  through  the  whole  forty  days  with- 
out any  food ;  a  fact  almost  incredible  even  for  a  tropical 
climate.'  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  death ;  but  his  constitution  conformed  itself,  and  when 
Theodoret  visited  him,  he  had  solemnized  six  and  twenty  Lent 
seasons  by  total  abstinence,  and  thus  surpassed  Moses,  Elias, 
and  even  Christ,  who  never  fasted  so  but  once.  Another  of 
his  extraordinary  inflictions  was  to  lace  his  body  so  tightly  that 
the  cord  pressed  through  to  the  bones,  and  could  be  cut  off  only 
with  the  most  terrible  pains.  This  occasioned  his  dismissal 
from  the  cloister.  He  afterward  spent  some  time  as  a  hermit 
upon  a  mountain,  with  an  iron  chain  upon  his  feet,  and  was 
visited  there  by  admiring  and  curious  throngs.  When  this 
failed  to  satisfy  him,  he  invented,  in  423,  a  new  sort  of  holiness, 
and  lived,  some  two  days'  journey  (forty  miles)  east  of  Antioch, 
for  six  and  thirty  years,  until  his  death,  upon  a  pillar,  which 
\t  the  last  was  nearly  foity  cubits  high ;  *  for  the  pillar  was 

'  Bntler,  L  c,  howerer,  reUtea  something  similar  of  a  contemponuy  Benedictine 
monl^  Dom  Claude  Leante :  **  In  1781,  when  he  was  about  fifty-one  yean  of  age,  he 
had  fasted  eleren  years  without  toldng  any  food  the  whole  forty  days,  except  what  he 
diuly  took  at  mass ;  and  what  added  to  the  wonder  is,  that  during  Lent  he  did  not 
properly  sleep,  but  only  dozed.  He  could  not  bear  the  open  air ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  Lent  he  was  excessirely  pale  and  wasted.  This  &ct  is  attested  by  his  breth- 
ren and  superiors,  in  a  relation  printed  at  Sens,  in  1781.** 

*  The  first  pillar,  which  he  himself  erected,  and  on  which  he  liTcd  four  years, 
was  six  cubits  (ir^x<v)  ^^SK  ^^  second  tweire,  the  third  twenty-two,  and  the 
fourth,  which  the  people  erected  for  him,  and  on  which  he  spent  twenty  yetn,  wis 
thirty-six,  according  to  Theodoret ;  others  say  forty.  The  top  was  only  three  feet 
In  diameter.  It  probably  had  a  railing,  howerer,  on  wliioh  he  could  lean  in  deep  or 
•zhanstion.  So  at  least  these  pillars  are  drawn  in  pictures.  Food  was  carried  up  to 
the  pillar  sahits  by  their  disdpies  on  a  ladder. 
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^^ised  in  proportion  as  he  approached  heaven  and  perfection. 

^ere  he  could  never  lie  nor  sit,  but  only  stand,  or  lean  upon  a 

post  (probably  a  banister),  or  devoutly  bow ;  in  which  last 

poBture  he  almost  touched  his  feet  with  his  head — so  flexible 

had  his  back  been  made  by  fasting.     A  spectator  once  counted 

in  one  day  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  such 

genuflexions  of  the  saint  before  the  Almighty,  and  then  gave 

up  counting.    He  wore  a  covering  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  a 

chain  about  his  neck.    Even  the  holy  sacrament  he  took  upon 

his  pillar.    There  St.  Symeon  stood  many  long  and  weary  days, 

and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  exposed  to  the  scorching 

sun,  the  drenching  rain,  the  crackling  frost,  the  howling  storm, 

living  a  life  of  daily  death  and  martyrdom,  groaning  under  the 

load  of  sin,  never  attaining  to  the  true  comfort  and  peace  of 

soul  which  is  derived  from  a  child-like  trust  in  Christ's  infinite 

merits,  earnestly  striving  after  a  superhuman  holiness,  and 

looking  to  a  glorious  reward  in  heaven,  and  immortal  fame  on 

^ttrth.    Alfred  Tennyson  makes  him  graphically  describe  his 

experience  in  a  monologue  to  Gk>d : 

*  Although  I  be  the  beaeet  of  mankind. 
From  scalp  to  ade  one  slough  and  crust  of  sin, 
Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce  meet 
For  troopa  of  derils,  mad  with  blasphemy, 
I  wiU  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  damor,  moan,  and  sob 
Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms  of  prayer : 
Have  mercy,  liord,  and  take  away  my  nn. 


Oh  take  the  meaning,  Lord :  I  do  not  breathe, 
Not  whisper,  any  murmur  of  complaint 
Pain  heaped  ten  hundredfold  to  this,  were  stiU 
Less  burthen,  by  ten  hundredfold,  to  bear. 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin,  that  oniahed 
If  y  spirit  flat  before  Thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the  first, 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then ; 
And  though  my  teeth,  which  mow  are  dropt  awa}, 
)  Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all  n)y  beard 

Was  tagged  withjcy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drowned  the  whoopinga  of  the  owl  with  sound 
13 
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Of  pioQB  hTiniiB  and  psalms,  and  sometimee  saw 
An  angel  stand  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  feeble  grown  :  my  end  draws  nigh— 
I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh :  half  deaf  I  am, 
So  that  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people  ham 
About  the  oolumn*s  base ;  and  almost  bUnd, 
And  scarce  can  recognize  the  fields  I  know. 
And  both  my  thighs  are  rotted  with  the  dew, 
Tet  cease  I  not  to  clamor  and  to  cry, 
While  my  sUff  spme  can  hold  my  weary  head, 
Till  all  my  limbs  drop  piecemeal  from  the  stone : 
Have  mercy,  mercy  ;  take  away  my  shi." 

JTet  Symeon  was  not  only  concerned  about  his  own  salva- 
tion. People  streamed  from  afar  to  witness  this  standing 
wonder  of  the  age.  He  spoke  to  all  classes  with  the  same 
friendliness,  mildness,  and  love  ;  only  women  he  never  suffered 
to  come  within  the  wall  which  sun*ounded  his  pillar.  From 
this  original  pulpit,  as  a  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth, 
he  preached  repentance  twice  a  day  to  the  astonished  specta- 
tors, settled  controversies,  vindicated  the  orthodox  faith,  ex- 
torted laws  even  from  an  emperor,  healed  the  sick,  wrought 
miracles,  and  converted  thousands  of  lieathen  Ishmaelites,  Ibe- 
rians, Armenians,  and  Feraians  to  Christianity,  or  at  least  to 
the  Christian  name.  All  this  the  celebrated  Theodoret  relates 
as  an  eyewitness  during  the  lifetime  of  the  saint.  He  terms 
him  the  great  wonder  of  the  world,*  and  compares  him  to  a 
candle  on  a  candlestick,  and  to  the  sun  itself,  which  sheds  its 
rays  on  every  side.  He  asks  the  objector  to  this  mode  of  life 
to  consider  that  God  often  uses  veiy  striking  means  to  arouse 
the  negligent,  as  the  history  of  the  prophets  shows ; '  and  con- 
cludes his  narrative  with  the  remark :  ^'  Should  the  saint  live 
longer,  he  may  do  yet  greater  wondeifs,  for  he  is  a  universal 
ornament  and  honor  of  religion." 

He  died  in  459,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  of  a  long- 
concealed  and  loathsome  ulcer  on  his  leg ;  and  his  body  was 
brought  in  solemn  procession  to  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Antioch. 

>  T^  fitya  davfta  r^f  oUpufidtnis.    Hist  Relig.'c.  26,  at  the  beginning. 
'  Referring  to  Isa.  xx.  2 ;  Jer.  i.  17 ;  zxTiii  12 ;  Hoa.  L  2 ;  ilL  1 ;  Exek.  ir.  4; 
xii.  5. 


/ 
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£?en  before  his  death,  Symeon  enjoyed  the  unbounded  ad 
^^i^tion  of  ChristianB  and  heathens,  of  the  common  people,  ot 
^^  kbgs  of  Persia,  and  of  the  emperors  Theodosius  11.,  Leo, 
^d  Mardan,  who  begged  his  blessing  and  his  counsel    No 
^o&der,  that,  with  all  his  renowned  humility,  he  had  to  strug- 
gle with  the  temptations  of  spiritual  pride.     Once  an  angel 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  with  a  chariot  of  fire,  to  convey 
him,  like  Elijah,  to  heaven,  because  the  blessed  spirits  longed 
for  him.     He  was  already  stepping  into  the  chariot  with  his 
right  foot,  which  on  this  occasion  he  sprained  (as  Jacob  his 
thigh),  when  the  phantom  of  Satan  was  chased  away  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross.    Perhaps  this  incident,  which  the  Acta  Sano 
iuTum  gives,  was  afterward  invented,  to  account  for  his  sore, 
and  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  self-conceit.    Hence  also  the 
pious  monk  Kilus,  with  good  reason,  reminded  the  ostentatious 
pillar  saints  of  the  proverb :  ^  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall 
be  abased." ' 

• 
Of  the  later  stylites  the  most  distinguished  were  Daniel 
(t  490),  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  and  Symeon  the 
younger  (f  592),  in  Syria.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  spent 
sixty-eight  years  on  a  pillar.  In  the  East  this  form  of  sanctity 
perpetuated  itself,  though  only  in  exceptional  cases,  down  to 
the  twelfth  century.  The  West,  so  far  as  we  know,  affords  but 
one  example  of  a  stylite,  who,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
lived  a  long  time  on  a  pillar  near  Treves,  but  came  down  at 
the  command  of  the  bishop,  and  entered  a  neighboring  cloister. 

§  38.    Pachomivs  <md  the  Cloister  Life. 

On  St.  Paohomius  we  hare  a  biography  oompoeed  soon  after  bis  deatb  by 
a  monk  of  Tabenns,  and  scattered  acoounts  in  Palladius,  Jkromx 
(Regnla  Pachomii,  Latine  reddita,  0pp.  Hieron.  ed.  Vallarai,  torn,  it 
p.  50  8qq.)i  RuFiNUs,  Sozomsn,  &c.  Comp.  Tillemont,  torn.  vii.  p. 
167-235,  and  the  YiU  Sanet,  sub  M^j.  14. 

Though  the  strictly  solitary  life  long  continued  in  use,  and 

>  Ep  iL  114 ;  cited  in  Gieaeler,  il  2,  pw  246,  note  47  (Edinb.  EogL  ed.  ii  pw  18 
note  47  X  and  in  Neander. 
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to  this  day  appears  here  and  there  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  yet  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  monasti- 
cism  began  to  assume  in  general  the  form  of  the  cloister  life,  aa 
incurring  less  risk,  being  available  for  both  sexes,  and  being 
profitable  to  the  church.  Anthony  himself  gave  warning,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  against  the  danger  of  entire  isolap 
tion,  by  referring  to  the  proverb  ;  "  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone." 
To  many  of  the  most  eminent  ascetics  anchoretism  was  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  coenobite  life ;  to  others  it  was  the  goal 
of  coenobitism,  and  the  last  and  highest  round  on  the  ladder 
of  perfection. 

The  foimder  of  this  social  monachism  was  Paohomius,  a  con- 
temporary of  Anthony,  like  him  an  Egyptian,  and  little  below 
him  in  renown  among  the  ancients.  He  was  bom  about  292, 
of  heathen  parents,  in  the  Upper  Thebaid,  served  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army  of  the  tyrant  Maximin  on  the  expedition  against 
Constantino  and  Licinius,  and  was,  with  his  comrades,  so  kindly 
treated  by  the  Christians  at  Thebes,  that  he  was  won  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and,  after  his  discharge  from  the  military  ser- 
vice, received  baptism.  Then,  in  313,  he  visited  the  agcKi 
hermit  Palemon,  to  learn  from  him  the  way  to  perfection.  The 
saint  showed  him  the  difficulties  of  the  anchorite  life :  "  Many," 
said  he,  "  have  come  hither  from  disgust  with  the  world,  and 
had  no  perseverance.  Remember,  my  son,  my  food  consists 
only  of  bread  and  salt ;  I  drink  no  wine,  take  no  oil,  spend 
half  the  night  awake,  singing  psalms  and  meditating  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  sometimes  pass  the  whole  night  without  sleep." 
Pachomius  was  astounded,  but  not  discouraged,  and  spent  sev 
eral  years  with  this  man  as  a  pupil. 

In  the  year  325  he  was  directed  by  an  angel,  in  a  vision,  to 
establish  on  the  island  of  Tabennse,  in  the  Nile,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  a  society  of  monks,  which  in  a  short  time  became  so 
strong  that  even  before  his  deatli  (348)  it  numbered  eight  or 
nine  cloisters  in  the  Thebaid,  and  three  thousand  (according 
to  some,  seven  thousand),  and,  a  century  later,  fifty  thousand 
members.  The  mode  of  life  was  fixed  by  a  strict  rule  of  Pa- 
chomius, which,  according  to  a  later  legend,  an  angel  commu- 
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nicatod  to  him,  and  which  Jerome  translated  into  Latin.  The 
formal  reception  into  the  society  was  preceded  hy  a  three-years 
probation.  Eigid  vows  were  not  yet  enjoined.  With  spiritual 
exercises  manual  labor  was  united,  agriculture,  boat  building, 
basket  making,  mat  and  coverlet  weaving,  by  which  the  monks 
not  only  earned  their  own  living,  but  also  supported  the  poor 
and  the  sick.  They  were  divided,  according  to  the  grade  of 
their  ascetic  piety,  into  four  and  twenty  classes,  named  by  the 
letters  of  the  Ghreek  alphabet.  They  lived  three  in  a  cell. 
They  ate  in  common,  but  in  strict  silence,  and  with  the  face 
ooYered.  Tbey  made  known  their  wants  by  signs.  The  sick 
were  treated  with  special  care.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  they 
partook  of  the  communion.  Pachomius,  as  abbot,  or  archi- 
mandrite, took  the  oversight  of  the  whole ;  each  cloister  having 
a  separate  superior  and  a  steward. 

Pachomius  also  established  a  cloister  of  nuns  for  his  sister, 
whom  he  never  admitted  to  his  presence  when  she  would  visit 
him,  sending  her  word  that  she  should  be  content  to  know  that 
he  was  still  alive.  In  like  manner,  the  sister  of  Anthony  and 
the  wife  of  Ammon  became  centres  of  female  cloister  life, 
which  spread  witli  great  rapidity. 

Pachomius,  after  his  conversion,  never  ate  a  fall  meal,  and 
for  fifteen  years  slept  sitting  on  a  stone.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
him  all  sorts  of  miracles,  even  the  gift  of  tongues  and  perfect  do- 
minion over  nature,  so  that  he  trod  without  harm  on  serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  crossed  the  Nile  on  the  backs  of  crocodiles ! ' 

Soon  after  Pachomius,  fifty  monasteries  arose  on  the  Nitrian 
mountain,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  in  the  Thebaid.  They 
maintained  seven  bakeries  for  the  benefit  of  the  anchorets  in 
the  neighboring  Libyan  desert,  and  gave  attention  also,  at  least 
in  later  days,  to  theological  studies ;  as  the  valuable  manuscripts 
recently  discovered  there  evince. 

'  HSUer  remarla  on  this  (Yennuchte  Scbiiften,  il  p.  188):  '*Tha8  antiqmty 
exprcMCB  its  faith,  thai  for  man  perfectly  reconciled  with  God  there  is  no  enemy  in 
nstnre.  There  is  more  than  poetry  here ;  there  is  expressed  at  least  the  high  opin- 
ion his  own  and  ftiture  generations  had  of  Pachomius."  The  last  qualifying  remark 
nggeats  a  donbt  eren  in  the  mind  of  this  famous  modem  champion  of  Romanism  as 
U>  the  real  historical  character  of  the  wonderful  tales  of  this  monastic  saint 
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From  Egypt  the  cloister  life  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
irresistible  spirit  of  the  age,  over  the  entire  Christian  East. 
The  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Greek  tshurch  were  either 
themselves  monks  for  a  time,  or  at  all  events  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  monasticism.  Ephraim  propagated  it  in  Mesopotamia ; 
Eostatiiins  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia  and  Faphlagonia ;  Basil  tho 
Great  in  Pontns  and  Cappadoeia.  The  latter  provided  his 
monasteries  and  nunneries  with  clergy,  and  gave  them  an  inoi- 
proved  rule,  which,  before  his  death  (879),  was  accepted  by 
some  eighty  thousand  monks,  and  translated  by  Bufinus  into 
Latin.  He  sought  to  unite  the  virtues  of  the  anchorite  and 
coenobite  life,  and  to  make  the  institution  useful  to  the  church 
by  promoting  the  education  of  youth,  and  also  (as  Athanasiua 
designed  before  him)  by  combating  Arianism  among  the 
people.'  He  and  his  friend  Gr^ory  Nasdanzen  were  the  first 
to  unite  scientific  theological  studies  with  the  ascetic  exercises 
of  solitude.  Chrysostom  wrote  three  books  in  praise  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  monastic  life,  and  exhibits  it  in  general  in  its 
noblest  aspect. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Eastern  monasticism 
was  most  worthily  represented  by  the  elder  Nilus  of  Sinai,  a 
pupil  and  venerator  of  Chrysostom,  and  a  copious  ascetic  writer, 
who  retired  with  his  son  from  a  high  civil  office  in  Constanti- 
nople to  Mount  Sinai,  while  his  wife,  with  a  daughter,  travelled 
to  an  Egyptian  cloister ;  •  and  by  the  abbot  Isidore,  of  Peln- 
sium,  on  the  principal  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  whom 
we  have  two  thousand  epistles.*  The  writings  of  these  two 
men  show  a  rich  spiritual  experience,  and  an  extended  and  fer- 
tile field  of  labor  and  usefiilness  in  their  age  and  generation. 

'  Gregory  Nasianzen,  in  his  enlogy  on  Basil  (Orat.  xx.  of  the  old  order,  Orat  zliiL 
in  the  new  Par.  ed.),  gires  him  the  honor  of  endeaToring  to  nnite  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  modes  of  life  in  monasticism,  tra  m^tc  t^  ^ik6iropop  ajrou^nfroy  ^ 
uitTt  rh  irpoKTuehif  i.^i\6ao^tf, 

*  Comp.  Neander,  ilL  487  (Torrey's  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  260  sqq.),  who  esteema 
Nllus  highly ;  and  the  article  of  Gass  in  Herzog's  TheoL  Encykl.  toI.  z.  p,  S5R  sqq. 
His  works  are  in  the  BibL  Max.  vet.  Patr.  torn.  Til,  and  in  Migne's  Patrol.  Gr.  1 79. 

'  Comp.  on  him  Tillemont,  xy.,  and  H.  A.  Niemeyer :  *'  De  Imd.  Pel  vita,  scrip- 
tSs  et  doctrina,**  Hal.  1826.  His  Epistles  are  in  the  7th  Tolume  of  the  Bibllotheoa 
ICazinus  and  in  Migne's  Patrol  Graca,  torn.  68,  Paris,  1860. 
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§  39.  FanaUcal  a/nd  HereUoal  Monastic  Societies  in  the  East. 

AoOi  ConciL  Gangrenensia,  in  Makbi,  ii.  1095  sqq.  Epifhan.  :  Hsr.  70,  75 
and  80.  Socb.  :  H.  £.  ii.  48.  Sozom.  :  iv.  24.  Tbxodob.  :  H.  £.  iv. 
9,  10;  Fab.  hfer.  ir.  10,  11.  Cbmp.  Kbakdxb:  iii.  p.  468  sqq.  (ed. 
Torrey,  ii  288  sqq.). 

MonasticiBin  generallj  adhered  closely  to  the  orthodox  faith 
oi  the  church.  The  friendship  between  Athanasins,  the  father 
of  orthodoxy,  and  Anthony,  the  father  of  monachism,  is  on  this 
point  a  classical  fact.  But  Nestorianism  also,  and  £ntychian- 
ism,  Monophysitism,  Pelagianism,  and  other  heresies,  proceeded 
from  monks,  and  found  in  monks  their  most  vigorous  advocates. 
And  the  monastic  enthusiasm  ran  also  into  ascetic  heresies  of 
its  own,  which  we  must  notice  here. 

1.  The  EusTATHiAKs,  so  named  from  Eustathius,  bishop  of 
Sebaste  and  friend  of  Basil,  founder  of  monasticism  in  Armenia, 
Pontns,  and  Paphlagonia.  This  sect  as8eii;ed  that  marriage 
debarred  from  salvation  and  incapacitated  for  the  clerical 
office.  For  this  and  other  extravagances  it  was  condemned  by 
a  council  at  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia  (between  360  and  870),  and 
gradually  died  out. 

2.  The  Am>iANs  held  similar  principles.  Their  founder, 
Audius,  or  TJdo,  a  layman  of  Syria,  charged  the  clergy  of  his 
day  with  immorality,  especially  avarice  and  extravagance. 
After  much  persecution,  which  he  bore  patiently,  he  forsook' 
the  church,  with  his  friends,  among  whom  were  some  bishops 
and  priests,  and,  about  330,  founded  a  rigid  monastic  sect  in 
Scythia,  wdiich  subsisted  perhaps  a  hundred  years.  They  were 
Qnartodecimans  in  the  practice  of  Easter,  observing  it  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  according  to  Jewish  fashion.  Epiphanius  speaks 
favorably  of  their  exemplary  but  severely  ascetic  life. 

3.  The  EuGHiTEs  or  Mbssalianb,'  also  called  Enthusiasts, 

were  roaming  mendicant  monks  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria' 

(dating  from  860),  who  conceived  the  Christian  life  as  an  un- 

intermitted  prayer,  despised  all  physical  labor,  the  moral  law, 

md  the  sacraments,  and  boasted  themselves  perfect.     Thej 

'  From  Y^W  =  tAxiroif  ftom  c^x^t  pray$r. 
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taught,  that  eveiy  man  brings  an  evil  demon  with  him  into  the 
world,  which  can  only  be  driven  away  by  prayer ;  then  the 
Holy  Ghost  comes  into  the  soul,  liberates  it  from  all  the  bonds 
of  sense,  and  raises  it  above  the  need  of  instruction  and  the 
means  of  grace.  The  gospel  history  they  declared  a  mere 
allegory.  But  they  concealed  their  pantheistic  mysticism 
and  antinomianism  under  external  conformity  to  the  Catholic 
church.  When  their  principles,  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  became  known,  the  persecution  of  both  the  ecclesias* 
tical  and  the  civil  authority  fell  upon  them.  Yet  they  per- 
petuated themselves  to  the  seventh  century,  and  reappeared  in 
the  Euchites  and  Bogomiles  of  the  middle  age. 

§  40.  Monaaticism  in  the  West.    Athanasma,  Ambroaej 

Augustine^  Martin  of  Tours. 

L  AicBBOsnTB:  De  Yirginibus  ad  Marcellinam  sororem  snam  libri  treo, 
written  abont  877  (in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Ambr.  Opera,  torn, 
ii.  p.  146-188).  AuQUSTiNUs  (a.  d.  400) :  De  Opere  Monacbomm  liber 
urins  (in  the  Bened.  ed.,  torn.  vi.  p.  476-604).  Sulpttius  SEyBBira 
(abont  A.  D.  408) :  Dialogi  tres  (de  virtntibns  monachornm  orientalinm 
et  de  virtatibna  B.  Martini) ;  and  De  Vita  Beati  Martini  (both  in  the 
Bibliotheea  Maxima  vet.  Patmm,  torn.  vi.  p.  849  sqq.,  and  better  in 
OallandV$  Bibliotheea  vet.  Patram,  torn.  viiL  p.  892  sqq.). 

II.  J,  Mabillon  :  Obaervat.  de  monachis  in  occidente  ante  Benediotnm 
(Prfef.  in  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.).  H.  £.  Mhjian  :  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  Lond.  1864,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  409-426 :  "  "Western  Monaati- 
cism.** Connt  de  Montalsmbsbt  :  The  Monks  of  the  West,  Engl, 
translation,  vol.  i.  p.  879  sqq. 

In  the  Latin  church,  in  virtue  partly  of  the  climate,  partly 

of  the  national  character,^  the  monastic  life  took  a  much  milder 

form,  but  assumed  greater  variety,  and  found  a  larger  field  of 

usefulness  than  in  the  Greek.     It  produced  no  pillar  sainta, 

,nor  other  such  excesses  of  ascetic  heroism,  but  was  more  practi- 

'  Salpitins  Sevems,  in  the  first  of  his  tliree  dialogues,  gives  several  amostng  in- 
stances of  the  difference  between  the  Gallic  and  Egyptian  stomach,  and  was  greatly 
astonished  when  the  first  Egyptian  anchoret  whom  he  vUited  pUced  before  him  and 
his  fonr  companions  a  half  loaf  of  barley  bread  and  a  handful  of  herbs  for  a  dinner, 
though  they  tasted  very  good  after  the  wearisome  journey.  *'  Edacitas,"  says  he 
*  in  Gnecis  gula  est,  hi  Gallis  natura."    (Dial.  i.  c  8,  in  Gallandi|  t  viiL  p.  406.) 
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^  ^^istead,  and  an  important  instmment  for  the  cultivation  of 

n^  ^oil  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  ciyilization  among 

v^  barbarians.*    Exclusive  contemplation  was  exchanged  for 

P^^ate  contemplation  and  labor.     "  A  working  monk,"  says 

,J^ian,  "is  plagued  by  one  devil,  an  inactive  monk  by  a  host." 

^^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  eminent  represen- 

^tives  of  the  Eastern  monasticism  recommended  manud  labor 

^d  studies ;  and  that  the  Eastern  monks  took  a  very  lively 

^'^en  rude  and  stormy  part  in  theological  controversies.    And 

J[*  the  other  hand,  there  were  Western  monks  who,  like  Martin 

W  Tonrs,  r^arded  labor  as  disturbing  contemplation. 

Athakasius,  the  guest,  the  disciple,  and  subsequently  the 
^^ographer  and  eulogist  of  St.  Anthony,  brought  the  first  in- 
telligence  of  monasticism  to  the  West,  and  astounded  the  civil- 
ized and  effeminate  Bomans  with  two  live  representatives  of 
the  semi-barbarous  desert-sanctity  of  Egypt,  who  accompanied 
bim  in  his  exile  in  340.    The  one,  Ammonius,  was  so  abstracted 
from  the  world  that  he  disdained  to  visit  any  of  the  wonders 
of  the  great  city,  except  the  tombs  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
while  the  other,  Isidore,  attracted  attention  by  his  amiable 
simplicity.    The  phenomenon  excited  at  first  disgust  and  con- 
tempt, but  soon  admiration  and  imitation,  especially  among 
women,  and  among  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  ancient  Boman 
nobility.     The  impression  of  the  first  visit  was  afterward 
strengthened  by  two  other  visits  of  Athanasius  to  Eome,  and 
especially  by  his  biography  of  Anthony,  which  immediately 
acquired  the  popularity  and  authority  of  a  monastic  gospel. 
Many  went  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  to  devote  themselves  there 
to  the  new  mode  of  life ;   and  for  the  sake  of  such,  Jerome 
afterward  translated  the  rule  of  Pachomius  into  Latin.    Others 
founded  cloisters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eome,  or  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  temples  and  the  forum,  and  the  frugal  number 

*  '*The  monafldo  streun,**  says  Montalembert,  L  o.,  "  which  had  been  born  in  the 
deaerts  of  Bgypi,  dirided  itself  into  two  great  anna.  The  one  spread  in  the  East, 
at  fint  inundated  eyerythlng,  then  concentrated  and  lost  itself  there.    The  othei 

escaped  into  the  West,  and  spread  itself  bj  a  thousand  channela  over  an  entire  wofld; 

which  had  to  be  ooTered  and  fertilized.^ 
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of  the  heathen  vestals  was  soon  cast  into  the  shade  by  whole 
hosts  of  Christian  virgins.  From  Rome,  monasticism  gradu- 
ally  spread  over  all  Italy  and  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
even  to  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  Gorgon  and  the  Capraja,  where 
the  hermits,  in  voluntary  exile  from  the  world,  took  the  place 
of  the  criniinalB  and  political  victims  whom  the  justice  or  tyran- 
ny and  jealousy  of  the  emperors  had  been  accustomed  to  banish 
thither. 

Akbbosb,  whose  sister,  Marcellina,  waa  among  the  first 
Roman  nuns,  established  a  monastery  in  Milan,'  one  of  the  first 
in  Italy,  and  with  the  warmest  zeal  encouraged  celibacy  even 
against  the 'will  of  parents;  insomuch  that  the  mothers  of 
Milan  kept  their  daughters  out  of  the  way  of  his  preaching ; 
whilst  from  other  quarters,  even  from  Mauritania,  virgine 
flocked  to  him  to  be  consecrated  to  the  solitary  life.*  Tlie 
coasts  and  small  islands  of  Italy  were  gradually  studded  with 
cloisters.' 

AiJGUSTiNE,  whose  evangelical  principles  of  the  free  grace 
of  God  as  the  only  ground  of  salvation  and  peace  were  essen- 
tially inconsistent  with  the  more  Pelagian  theory  of  the  mo- 
nastic life,  nevertheless  went  with  the  then  reigning  spirit  of 
the  church  in  this  respect,  and  led,  with  his  clergy,  a  monk-like 
life  in  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy,*  after  the  pattern,  as  he 
thought,  of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem ;  but  with  all 
his  zealous  commendation  he  could  obtain  favor  for  monlisti- 
cism  in  North  Africa  only  among  the  liberated  slaves  and  the 

*  Angnstine,  Conf .  yiL  6:   "Erat  monasterium  Hediolani  plenum  bonii' 
fratribos  extra  urbie  mcDiiia,  tab  Ambioaio  nntritoie.** 

*  Ambr.  :  De  virginibas,  Ub.  iii.,  addressed  to  his  siiiter  Mazoellina,  abont 
877.    Oomp.  TiUem.  x.  10^105,  and  Schrockh,  -nil  855  sqq. 

'  Ambr. :  Hexagmeron,  L  iii.  c  5.  Hieron. :  Ep.  ad  Ooeanmn  de  morte  Fabloln, 
Ep.  77  ed.  Yail  (84  ed.  Ben.,  al.  80). 

*  He  himself  speaks  of  a  monasterium  clericorum  in  his  episcopal  residence,  and 
his  biographer,  Possidius,  sajs  of  him,  Vita,  c.  6 :  "  Factus  ergo  presbyter  monas- 
terium inter  ecclesiam  mox  instituit^  et  cum  Dei  serris  yivere  ccepit  secundum  moduro 
et  regulsm  sub  Sanctis  apostolis  constitutam,  maxime  ut  nemo  quidquam  proprian 
haberet,  sed  eis  essent  omnia  communia." 


\ 
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Wer  dasses.'    He  viewed  it  in  its  noblest  aspect,  as  a  life  of 

Dndlvided  surrender  to  God,  and  nndisturbed  occupation  with 

spiritaal  and  eternal  things.    Bnt  he  acknowledged  also  its 

Abases ;  he  distinctly  condemned  the  vagrant,  begging  monks, 

^e  the  Circumcelliones  and  Oyrovagi,  and  wrote  a  book  (De 

opere  monachorum)  against  the  monastic  aversion  to  labor. 

IConasticism  was  planted  in  Gaul  by  Mabtin  of  Toubs, 
^hose  life  and  miracles  were  described  in  fluent,  pleasing  lan- 
^age  by  his  disciple,  Sulpitius  Severus,'  a  few  years  after 
^8  death.     This  celebrated  saint,  the  patron  of  fields,  was 
^^  in  Pannonia  (Hungary),  of  pagan  parents.    He  was  edu- 
r^^^  in  Italy,  and  served  three  years,  against  his  will,  as  a 
^^ier  under  Constantius  and  Julian  the  Apostate.    Even  at 
tllB^t  time  he  showed  an  uncommon  degree  of  temperance,  hu« 
^^vVity,  and  love.     He  often  cleaned  his  servant's  shoes,  and 
ot>ce  cat  his  only  cloak  in  two  with  his  sword,  to  clothe  a  naked 
\keggar  with  half ;  and  the  next  night  he  saw  Christ  in  a  dream 
With  the  half  cloak,  and  plainly  heard  him  say  to  the  angels : 
^^  Behold,  Martin,  who  is  yet  only  a  catechumen,  hath  clothed 
me."'    He  was  baptized  in  his  eighteenth  year ;  converted  his 
mother ;  lived  as  a  hermit  in  Italy ;  afterward  built  a  monas- 
tery in  the  vicinity  of  Poictiers  (the  first  in  France) ;  destroyed 
many  idol  temples,  and  won  great  renown  as  a  saint  and  a 
worker  of  miracles.    About  the  year  370  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  people,  against  his  wish,  bishop  of  Tours  on  the 
Loire,  but  in  his  episcopal  office  maintained  his  strict  monastic 
mode  of  life,  and  established  a  monastery  beyond  the  Loire, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  with  eighty  monks.    He  had 
little  education,  but  a  natural  eloquence,  much  spiritual  ex- 

'  06  open  monaofa.  c  2S.  Still  later,  SalTiaa  (De  gubern.  Dei,  yiit  4)  speaka 
of  the  hatred  of  the  AfHcana  for  monaaticiBiii. 

*  In  hia  Vita  ICartini,  and  alao  in  three  lettera  respecting  him,  and  in  three  rerj 
doqnently  and  elegantly  written  dlalognea,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  oriental 
monks,  the  two  others  to  the  miracles  of  Martin  (translated,  with  some  omismons,  in 
Snflher'sFathenof  the  Desert,  vol  iL  p.  68-178).  He  tells  ns  (DiaL  L  e.  28)  that  the 
book  traders  of  Rome  sold  his  Vita  Martini  more  rapidly  than  any  other  book,  and 
Bade  great  profit  on  it  The  Acts  of  the  Saints  were  read  as  romanoea  in  those  days 

'  The  biognq>her  here  refers,  of  oonrse,  to  Matt  xzt.  40. 
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perience,  and  unwearied  zeal.  SulpitiiLB  Severus  places  him 
above  all  the  EasteiTi  monks  of  whom  he  knew,  and  declares 
his  merit  to  be  beyond  all  expression.  "  Not  an  hour  passed," 
says  he,*  "in  which  Martin  did  not  pray,  .  .  .  No  one  ever 
saw  him  angry,  or  gloomy,  or  merry.  Ever  the  same,  "with  a 
countenance  fiiU  of  heavenly  serenity,  he  seemed  to  be  raised 
above  the  infirmities  of  man.  There  was  nothing  in  his  month 
but  Christ ;  nothing  in  his  heart  but  piety,  peace,  and  sympa- 
thy. He  used  to  weep  for  the  sins  of  his  enemies,  who  reviled 
him  with  poisoned  tongues  when  he  was  absent  and  did  them 
no  harm.  .  .  .  Yet  he  had  very  few  persecutors,  except 
among  the  bishops."  The  biographer  ascribes  to  him  wondrous 
conflicts  with  the  devil,  whom  he  imagined  he  saw  bodily  and 
tangibly  present  in  all  possible  shapes.  He  tells  also  of  visions, 
miraculous  cures,  and  even,  what  no  oriental  anchoret  could 
boast,  three  instances  of  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life,  two  be- 
fore and  one  after  his  accession  to  the  bishopric  ; '  and  he  assures 
us  that  he  has  omitted  the  greater  part  of  the  miracles  which 
had  come  to  his  ears,  lest  he  should  weary  the  reader ;  but  he 
several  times  intimates  that  these  were  by  no  means  univer- 
sally credited,  even  by  monks  of  the  same  doister.  His  piety 
was  characterized  by  a  union  of  monastic  humility  with  clerical 
arrogance.  At  a  supper  at  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  emperor 
Maximus  in  Trier,  he  handed  the  goblet  of  wine,  after  he  him- 
self had  drunk  of  it,  first  to  his  presbyter,  thus  giving  him 
precedence  of  the  emperor."  The  empress  on  this  occasion 
showed  him  an  idolatrous  veneration,  even  preparing  the  meal, 
laying  the  cloth,  and  standing  as  a  servant  before  him,  like 
Martha  before  the  Lord.*    More  to  the  bishop's  honor  was  his 

'  Toward  the  dose  of  his  biography,  c.  26,  27  (Gallandi,  torn.  yiiL  899). 

*  Comp.  Dial.  u.  6  (in  Gallandi  Bibl.  torn.  Tiii.  p.  412). 
■  Vita  M.  c  20  (in  GaUandi,  viB.  897). 

*  Dial.  iL  7,  which  probably  relates  to  the  same  banquet,  dnce  Mardn  declined 
other  inyitations  to  the  Imperial  table.  Sererus  gives  us  to  understand  that  this  wai 
the  only  time  Martin  allowed  a  woman  so  near  lum,  or  receired  her  service.  He 
commended  a  nun  for  declining  even  his  official  vidt  as  bishop,  and  Severus  re 
.marks  thereupon :  "0  glorious  virgin,  who  would  not  even  suffer  herself  to  be  seen 
by  Martin  I  0  blessed  Martin,  who  took  not  thia  refusal  for  an  msult,  but  com- 
mended its  virtue,  and  rejoiced  to  find  in  that  region  so  rare  an  example  I  **  (Dial, 
h.  c.  12,  Gall,  viil  414.) 


\ 
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w^^^eat  against  the  execution  of  the  PriscillianiBts  in  Trevea. 

^^rtixi  ^ed  in  897  or  400 :  his  fanenJ  was  attended  by  two 

>^^&and  monks,  besides  many  nmis  and  a  great  multitude  of 

^^ple ;  and  his  grave  became  one  of  the  most  frequented  cen 

^^  of  pUgrimage  in  France. 

In  Southern  Oaul,  monasticism  spread  with  equal  rapidity. 
John  Gassian,  an  ascetic  writer  and  a  Semipelagian  (f  432), 
founded  two  cloisters  in  Massilia  (Marseilles),  where  literary 
studies  also  were  carried  on ;  and  Honoratus  (after  426,  bishop 
of  Aries)  established  the  cloister  of  St.  Honoratus  on  the  island 
ofLerina. 

• 

§  41.    S^.  Jerome  as  a  Monk. 

8.  Sua.  HxxBONTMi :  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Erasmog  (assisted  by  CEoolampadias), 
Bas.  151^'20,  9  voIb.  fol. ;  ed.  (Bened.)  Martianay,  Par.  1698-1706, 
6  vok.  fol.  (inoomplete) ;  ed.  Yallorsi  and  Maffei,  Yeron.  1784~'42, 
11  Tola.  foL,  also  Venet.  1766  (best  edition).  Comp.  especially  the 
150  Epistles,  often  separately  edited  (the  chronological  order  of  whioh 
Vallarsi,  in  torn.  i.  of  his  edition,  has  finally  established). 

For  extended  works  on  the  life  of  Jerome  see  Dc  Pur  (Nonvelle  Biblioth. 
des  antenrs  eccles.  tom.  iii.  p.  100-140) ;  Tillbmont  (torn.  zii.  1-856) ; 
Mabtianat  (La  vie  de  St.  Jer6me,  Par.  1706) ;  Job.  Stilting  (in  the 
Acta  Sanctoram,  Sept  torn.  yilL  p.  418-688,  Antw.  1762) ;  Butlkb 
(sab  Sept.  80) ;  Vallabsi  (in  Op.  Hieron.,  torn.  xL  p.  1-240) ;  Sohbockh 
(▼ilL  859  sqq.,  and  especially  xL  8-254) ;  Estoelstoft  (Hieron«  Strido- 
nensis,  interpres,  oriticns,  exegeta,  apologeta,  historicns,  doctor,  mona- 
ohos,  Havn.  1798) ;  D.  y.  06lln  (in  Ersoh  and  Grnber's  Encyol.  sect 
ii.  vol.  8) ;  Oollombet  (Histoire  de  S.  J^r6me,  Lyons,  1844) ;  and 
O.  ZdoKUEB  (Hieronymna,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken.    Qotha,  1865). 

The  most  zealons  promoter  of  the  monastic  life  among  the 
church  fathers  was  Jerome,  the  connecting  link  between  East- 
em  and  Western  learning  and  religion.  His  life  belongs  almost 
with  equal  right  to  the  history  of  theology  and  the  history  of 
monasticism.  Hence  the  church  art  generally  represents  him 
as  a  penitent  in  a  reading  or  writing  posture,  with  a  lion  and 
a  skull,  to  denote  the  union  of  the  literary  and  anchoretic  modes 
of  life.  He  was  the  first  learned  divine  who  not  only  recom* 
mended  but  actaally  embraced  the  monastic  mode  of  life,  and  hie 
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example  exerted  a  great  influence  in  making  monaaticism  avsdl 
able  for  the  promotion  of  learning.    To  rare  talents  and  attain 
ments/  indefatigable  activity  of  mind,  ardent  faith,  immortal 
merit  in  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  earn- 
est zeal  for  ascetic  piety,  he  united  so  great  vanity  and  ambition 
such  irritability  and  bitterness  of  temper,  such  vehemence  of 
uncontrolled  passion,  such  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  spiriti 
and  such  inconstancy  of  conduct,  that  we  find  ourselves  alter- 
nately attracted  and  repelled  by  his  character,  and  now  fillod 
with  admiration  for  his  greatness,  now  with  contempt  or  pity 
for  his  weakness. 

Sophronius  Eusebius  Hieronymus  was  bom  at  Stridon,*  on 
the  borders  of  Dalmatia,  not  far  from  A  quileia,  between  the 
years  331  and  342.'  He  was  the  son  i  f  wealthy  Christian 
parents,  and  was  educated  in  Bome  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  heathen  grammarian  Donatus,  and  the  rhetorician 
Yictorinus.  He  read  with  great  diligence  and  profit  the  classic 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  and  collected  a  considerable 

'  Ab  he  himself  boasts  in  his  second  apology  to  Rufinos :  "  Ego  philoaophua  (t)^ 
rhetor,  grammaticus,  dialecticus,  hebrsBus,  gnecus,  latinus,  trilinguia.**  The  celebra- 
ted Erasmus,  the  first  editor  of  his  works,  and  a  yery  competent  judge  in  matters 
of  literary  talent  and  merit,  places  Jerome  above  all  the  fathers,  even  St.  Augustine 
(with  whose  doctrines  of  free  grace  and  predestination  he  could  not  sympathize), 
and  often  gives  eloquent  expression  to  his  admiration  for  him.  In  a  letter  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  (Ep.  ii.  1,  quoted  in  Vallarsi's  ed.  of  Jerome^s  works,  tom.  xi.  290),  he  says : 
**Divus  Hieronymus  sic  apud  Latinos  est  theologorum  princeps,  ut  hunc  prope 
solum  habeamus  theologi  dignum  nomine.  Kon  quod  cseteroe  damnem,  sed  quod 
illustres  alioqui,  si  cum  hoc  conferantur,  ob  huius  eminentiam  velut  obscurentnr. 
Denique  tot  egregiis  est  cumulatus  dotibus,  ut  vix  uUum  habeat  et  ipsa  docta  Gneda, 
quem  cum  hoc  viro  queat  componere.  Quantum  in  illo  Romanes  facundisa  I  quanta 
Unguamm  peritia  t  quanta  omnia  antiquitatis  omnium  historiamm  notitia  I  quam  fida 
memoria  I  quam  felix  rerum  omnium  mixtnra  I  quam  absolnta  mysticarum  liter*- 
rum  cognitio !  super  omnia,  quia  ardor  ille,  quam  admirabilis  divini  pectoris  afflatus? 
at  una  et  plurimum  delectet  eloquentia,  et  doceat  eruditione,  et  rapiat  sanctimonia.** 

*  Hence  called  Stridonensit ;  also  in  distinction  from  the  contemporary  but  little 
known  Greek  Jerome,  who  was  probably  a  presbyter  in  Jerusalem. 

*  Hartianay,  Stilting,  Gave,  Schrockh,  Hagenbach,  and  others,  place  his  birth, 
according  to  Prosper,  Chron.  ad  ann.  831,  in  the  year  831 ;  Baronins,  Du  Pin,  and 
Tillemont,  with  greater  probability,  in  the  year  842.  The  last  infers  from  various 
circumstances,  that  Jerome  lived,  not  ninety-one  years,  as  Prosper  states,  but  only 
■eventy-Kiight  Vallarsi  (t  xi.  8)  places  his  birth  still  later,  in  the  year  846.  His 
death  is  placed  in  the  year  419  or  420. 
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libnuy.     On  Sundays  he  visitedy  with  Bonosos  and  other 
yovLug  friends,  the  subterranean  grayea  of  the  martyrs,  which 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him.    Yet  he  was  not  ex- 
empt from  the  temptations  of  a  great  and  corrupt  city,  and  he 
lost  his  chastity,  as  he  himself  afterward  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged with  pain. 

About  the  year  870,  whether  before  or  after  his  literary 
tour  to  Treves  and  Aquileia  is  uncertain,  but  at  all  events  in  his 
later  youth,  he  received  baptism  at  Bome,  and  resolved  thence- 
forth to  devote  himself  wholly,  in  rigid  abstinence,  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.    In  the  first  zeal  of  his  conversion  he  renounced  his 
love  for  the  classics,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  hither- 
to distasteful  Bible.    In  a  morbid  ascetic  frame,  he  had,  a  few 
years  later,  that  celebrated  dream,  in  which  he  was  summoned 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  as  a  heathen  Ciceroni- 
an,' so  severely  reprimanded  and  scomrged,  that  even  the  angels 
interceded  for  him  from  sympathy  with  his  youth,  and  he  him- 
self solemnly  vowed  never  again  to  take  worldly  books  into  his 
hands.    When  he  woke,  he  still  felt  the  stripes,  which,  as  he 
thought,  not  his  heated  fancy,  but  the  Lord  himself  had  in- 
flicted upon  him.    Hence  he  warns  his  female  Mend  Eusto- 
chium,  to  whom  several  years  afterward  (a.  d.  384)  he  recount- 
ed this  experience,  to  avoid  all  profane  reading :   '^  What 
have  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  Belial  (2  Cor.  vi.  14),  the 
Psalms  and  Horace,  the  Gospels  and  Yirgil,  the  Apostles  and 
Cicero,  to  do  with  one  another }     .     .    •     We  cannot  drink 
the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  the  demons  at  the  same 
time." '    But  proper  as  this  warning  may  be  against  overrating 
classical  scholarship,  Jerome  himself,  in  his  version  of  the  Bible 
and  his  commentaries,  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  linguistic  and  antiquarian  knowledge,  when 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.    That  oath,  also,  at  least  in 

*  '^MentiriB,**  nid  the  Lord  to  him,  when  Jerome  called  himself  a  Chriadan^ 
'^dceronianiia  ea,  non  Chriatianiia,  abi  enim  theaanroa  tuaa  ibt  et  cor  taom.**  Efk 
zziL  ad  Euatochiom,  "  De  cnatodia  ▼irginitatia  **  (tom.  L  p.  118).  G.  A.  Heamann  hat 
written  a  q>ecial  treatise,  De  ecitaal  Hteronymi  anti-Cioeroniana.  Comp.  abo 
Bdirdckh,  vol  tU.  p.  86  sqq.,  and  Oiaaam :  ''  Ctviliaation  an  6e  Sidde,**  I  801. 

•  Bp.  udi  ed.  ValL  (L  112). 
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later  life,  he  did  not  strictly  keep.  On  the  contrary,  he  made 
the  monks  copy  the  dialogues  of  Oicero,  and  explained  Virgil 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  writings  abound  in  recollections  and 
quotations  of  the  classic  authors.  When  Bufinus  of  Aquiloia, 
at  first  his  warm  friend,  but  afterward  a  bitter  enemy,  cast  up 
to  him  this  inconsistency  and  breach  of  a  solemn  vow,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  evasion  that  he  could  not  obliterate  from  his 
memory  what  he  had  formerly  read ;  as  if  it  were  not  so  ain- 
fnl  to  cite  a  heathen  author  as  to  read  him.  With  more  reason 
he  asserted,  that  all  was  a  mere  dream,  and  a  dream  vow  was 
not  binding.  He  referred  him  to  the  prophets,  "  who  teach 
that  dreams  are  vain,  and  not  worthy  of  faith."  Yet  was  this 
dream  afterward  made  frequent  use  of,  as  Erasmus  laments,  to 
cover  monastic  obscurantism. 

After  his  baptism,  Jerome  divided  his  life  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  between  ascetic  discipline  and  literary  labor. 
He  removed  from  Kome  to  Antioch  with  a  few  friends  and  his 
library,  visited  the  most  celebrated  anchorets,  attended  the  ex- 
egetical  lectures  of  the  younger  ApoUinaris  in  Antioch,  and 
then  (374)  spent  some  time  as  an  ascetic  in  the  dreary  Syrian 
desert  of  Chalcis.  Here,  like  so  many  other  hermits,  he  under- 
went a  grevious  struggle  with  sensuality,  which  he  described 
ten  years  after  with  indelicate  minuteness  in  a  long  letter  to  his 
virgin  friend  Eustochium/  In  spite  of  his  starved  and  emaciar 
ted  body,  his  fancy  tormented  him  with  wild  images  of  Roman 
banquets  and  dances  of  women ;  showing  that  the  monastic 
seclusion  firom  the  world  was  by  no  means  pro^f  against  the 
temptations  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Helpless  be  cast  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  wet  them  with  tears  of  repentance,  and 
subdued  the  resisting  flesh  by  a  week  of  fasting  and  by  the  dry 
study  of  Hebrew  grammar  (which,  according  to  a  letter  tc 
Rusticus,*  he  was  at  that  time  learning  from  a  converted  Jew), 
until  he  found  peace,  and  thought  himself  transported  to  the 
choirs  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  In  this  period  probably  falls 
the  dream  mentioned  above,  and  the  composition  of  several 

1  Ep.  xxii.  (i.  p.  91,  ed.  Vallars.) 

'  £p.  oxxT.,  ed.  Vallars.  (aL  95  or  4.) 
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ascetic  writings,  full  of  heated  eulogy  of  the  monastic  life.' 
His  biographies  of  distinguished  anchorets,  however,  are  very 
pleasantly  and  temperately  written.'  He  commends  monastic 
seclusion  even  against  the  will  of  parents ;  interpreting  the  word 
of  the  Lord  about  forsaking  father  and  mother,  as  if  monasti- 
dsm  and  Christianity  were  the  same.  '^  Though  thy  mother  " 
— ^he  writes,  in  373,  to  his  friend  Heliodorus,  who  had  left  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  journey  to  the  Syrian  desert — '^  with  flowing 
hair,  and  rent  garments,  should  show  thee  the  breasts  which 
have  nourished  thee ;  though  thy  father  should  lie  upon  the 
threshold ;  yet  depart  thou,  treading  over  thy  father,  and  fly 
with  dry  eyes  to  the  standard  of  the  cross.  This  is  the  only 
religion  of  its  kind,  in  this  matter  to  be  cruel.  .  .  The  love  of 
Qod  and  the  fear  of  hell  easily  rend  the  bonds  of  the  household 
asunder.  The  holy  Scripture  indeed  enjoins  obedience  to  pa< 
rents ;  but  he  who  loves  them  more  than  Christ,  loses  his  soul. 
.  .  .  O  desert,  where  the  flowers  of  Christ  are  blooming ! 
0  solitude,  where  the  stones  for  the  new  Jerusalem  are  pre- 
pared !  O  retreat,  which  rejoices  in  the  friendship  of  God ! 
What  doest  thou  in  the  world,  my  brother,  with  thy  soul 
greater  than  the  world  1  How  long  wilt  thou  remain  in  the 
shadow  of  roofs,  and  in  the  smoky  dungeon  of  cities?    Believe 

me,  I  see  here  more  of  the  light.'' '    The  eloquent  appeal,  how- 

• 

'  De  laode  Tibe  aolitarisB,  Ep.  xiv.  (tom.  I  28-86)  ad  HeUodoram.  The  Roman 
lady  Fabiola  learned  this  letter  by  heart,  and  Da  Pin  calls  it  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
qoenoe  (Nout.  Bibl.  dee  antenrs  eocl.  ill.  102),  but  it  is  almost  too  declamatory  and 
tmipd.    He  himself  afterward  acknowledged  it  overdrawn. 

*  Gibbon  says  of  them :  "  The  stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malchus  are  admira- 
bly told ;  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the  want  of  truth  and 
common  sense. 

*  £p.  xiT.  (t  I  29  sq.)    Similar  descriptions  of  the  attractions  of  monastio  life 
I               we  meet  with  in  the  ascetic  writings  of  Gregory,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Ghrysostom,  Gas- 

Ban,  Kilns,  and  lador.     **  So  great  grace,**  says  the  rcnerable  monic  Kilos  of  Mount 
i  Sinai,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (Ep.  lib.  1  ep.  1,  as  quoted  by  Keander, 

j  Am  ed.  it  250),  **  so  great  grace  has  God  bestowed  on  the  monks,  e^en  in  anticipa- 

tion of  the  future  world,  that  they  wish  for  no  honors  from  men,  and  feel  no  longing 
after  the  grefttness  of  this  worid ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  seek  rather  to  remain 
i  eoDoetled  (rom  men :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  great,  who  possess  all 

the  i^ory  of  the  world,  ei^er  of  their  own  accord,  or  compelled  by  misfortone,  take 
j  nfnge  with  the  lowly  monks,  and,  deliTered  from  &tal  dangers,  obtain  at  once  a 

temporal  and  an  eternal  salTation.** 

14 


} 
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ever,  failed  of  the  desired  effect ;  Heliodoms  entered  the  teach- 
ing  order  and  became  a  bishop. 

The  active  and  restless  spirit  of  Jerome  soon  brought  him 
again  upon  the  public  stage,  and  involved  him  in  all  the  doc- 
trinal and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  those  controversial 
times.  He  received  the  ordination  of  presbyter  from  the 
bishop  Paulinus  in  Antioch,  without  taking  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation. He  preferred  the  itinerant  life  of  a  monk  and  a 
student  to  a  fixed  office,  and  about  380  journeyed  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  heard  the  anti-Arian  sermons  of  the  celebrated 
Oregory  Nazianzen,  and  translated  the  Chronicle  of  Ensebius 
and  the  homilies  of  Origenon  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  In  382, 
on  account  of  the  Meletian  schism,  he  returned  to  Eome  with 
Paulinus  and  Epiphanius.  Here  he  came  into  close  connection 
with  the  bishop,  Damasus,  as  his  theological  adviser  and  eccle> 
siastical  secretary,^  and  was  led  by  him  into  new  exegetical 
labors,  particularly  the  revision  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  completed  at  a  later  day  in  the  East. 

At  the  same  time  he  labored  in  Bome  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  by  mouth  and  pen,  in  the  cause  of  monasticism,  which 
had  hitherto  gained  very  little  foothold  there,  and  met  with  vio- 
lent opposition  even  among  the  clergy.  He  had  his  eye  mainly 
upon  the  most  wealthy  and  honorable  classes  of  the  decayed 
Boman  society,  and  tried  to  induce  the  descendants  of  the 
Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  the  Marcelli,  the  Camilli,  the  Anicii  to 
turn  their  sumptuous  villas  into  monastic  retreats,  and  to  lead 
a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  charity.  He  met  with  great  success. 
"The  old  patrician  races,  which  founded  Rome,  which  had 
governed  her  during  all  her  period  of  splendor  and  liberty,  and 
which  overcame  and  conquered  the  world,  had  expiated  for 
four  centuries,  under  the  atrocious  yoke  of  the  Csesars,  all  that 
was  most  hard  and  selfish  in  the  glory  of  their  fathers.    Cruelly 

'  AlB  we  Infer  from  a  remark  of  Jerome  in  Ep.  cxxiiL  o.  10,  written  a.  409  (ed 
Vallars.  i.  p.  901) :  **  Ante  annoB  plurimoB,  quum  in  chartifl  eodeanasticis**  (L  e.  prob- 
ably in  ecclesiastical  docnments ;  though  Schrockh,  viii.  p.  122,  refers  it  to  the  Holy 
Scriptnres,  appealing  to  a  work  of  Bonamici  unknown  to  me),  **  juvarem  Damanim, 
RomaniB  urbis  episcopnm,  et  orientis  atque  occidentis  sjnodiois  consnltationibos  r^ 
sponderem,"  etc  The  latter  words,  whi<^  Schrockh  does  not  qaote,  fiiTor  the  oobh 
moQ  interpretation. 
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humiliated,  disgraced,  and  decimated  daring  that  long  servi 
tude,  by  the  masters  whom  degenerate  Kome  had  given  herself 
they  found  at  last  in  Chrifitiian  life,  such  as  was  practised  by 
the  monks,  the  dignity  of  sacrifice  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
soul.  These  sons  of  the  old  Bomans  threw  themselves  into  it 
with  the  magnanimous  fire  and  persevering  energy  which  had 
gained  for  their  ancestors  the  empire  of  the  world.  ^  Formerly/ 
says  St.  Jerome,  ^  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostlea, 
there  were  few  rich,  few  noble,  few  powerful  among  the  Chris- 
tians. If  ow  it  is  no  longer  so.  Not  only  among  the  Christians, 
but  among  the  monks  are  to  be  found  a  multitude  of  the  wise, 
the  noble,  and  the  rich.'  .  .  .  The  monastic  institution 
offered  them  a  field  of  battle  where  the  struggles  and  victories 
of  their  ancestors  could  be  renewed  and  surpassed  for  a  loftier 
cause,  and  over  enemies  more  redoubtable.  The  great  men 
whose  memory  hovered  still  over  degenerate  Bome  had  con- 
tended only  with  men,  and  subjugated  only  their  bodies ;  their 
descendants  undertook  to  strive  with  devils,  and  to  conquer 
souls.  .  .  .  God  called  them  to  be  the  ancestors  of  a  new 
people,  gave  them  a  new  empire  to  found,  and  permitted  them 
to  bury  &nd  transfigure  the  glory  of  their  forefathers  in  the 
bosom  of  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world.'' ' 

Most  of  these  distinguished  patrician  converts  of  Jerome 
were  women — such  widows  as  Marcella,  Albinia,  Furia,  Salvi- 
ua,  Fabiola,  Melania,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  all,  Paula, 
and  her  family ;  or  virgins,  as  Eustochium,  Apella,  Marcellina, 
Asella,  FeHcitas,  and  Demetrias.  He  gathered  them  as  a  select 
circle  around  him ;  he  expounded  to  them  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  which  some  of  these  Boman  ladies  were  very  Veil  read ;  he 
answered  their  questions  of  conscience ;  he  incited  them  to  cell* 
bate  life,  lavish  beneficence,  and  enthusiastic  asceticism  ;  and 
flattered  their  spiritual  vanity  by  extravagant  praises.  He 
was  the  oracle,  biographer,  admirer,  and  eulogist  of  these  holy 
women,  who  constituted  the  spiritual  nobility  of  Catholic 
Borne.      Even  the  senator  Pammachius,  son  in-law  to  Paula 

*  Monteleiiibertt  himself  the  soion  of  an  old  nobto  family  in  Fnnoe,  1.  a  L  p.  8S8  m^, 
Cqo^.  HkraiL,  Epiflt  Izri  ad  PanuuMbivm,  do  obit  PanlinM  (ed.  Yallaia.  I 
191  ^q.). 
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and  lieir  to  her  fortune,  gave  his  goods  to  the  poor,  exchanged 
the  pnrple  for  the  cowl,  exposed  himself  to  the  mockery  of  his 
colleagues,  and  became,  in  the  flattering  language  of  Jerome, 
the  general  in  chief  of  Eoman  monks,  the  first  of  monks  in  the 
first  of  cities.*  Jerome  considered  second  marriage  incompati 
ble  with  genuine  holiness ;  even  depreciated  first  marriage^ 
except  so  far  as  it  was  a  nursery  of  brides  of  Christ ;  warned 
Eustochium  against  all  intercourse  with  married  women  ;  and 
hesitated  not  to  call  the  mother  of  a  bride  of  Christ,  like  Paula, 
a  "  mother-in-law  of  God."  * 

His  intimacy  with  these  distinguished  women,  whom  he 
admired  more,  perhaps,  than  they  admired  him,  together  with 
his  unsparing  attacks  upon  the  immoralities  of  the  Boman 
clergy  and  of  the  higher  classes,  drew  upon  him  much  unjust 
censure  and  groundless  calumny,  which  he  met  rather  with  in- 
dignant scorn  and  satire  than  with  quiet  dignity  and  Christian 
meekness.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  Damasus,  a.  ^.  384, 
he  left  Borne,  and  in  August,  385,  with  his  brother  Faulinian, 
a  few  monks,  Paula,  and  her  daughter  Eustochium,  made  a 
pilgrimage  "  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  that  not  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  Jesus,  should  reign  over  him."  Witli  religious 
devotion  and  inquiring  mind  he  wandered  through  the  holy 
places  of  Palestine,  spent  some  time  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
heard  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Didymus ;  visited  the 
cells  of  the  Nitrian  mountain ;  and  finally,  with  his  two  female 
friends,  in  386,  settled  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Bedeemer,  to 
lament  there,  as  he 'says,  the  sins  of  his  youth,  and  to  secure 
himself  against  othera. 

In  Bethlehem  he  presided  over  a  monastery  till  his  death, 
built  a  hospital  for  all  strangers  except  heretics,  prosecuted  his 
literary  studies  without  cessation,  wrote  several  commentaries, 
and  finished  his  improved  Latin  version  of  the  Bible — the ' 
noblest  monument  of  his  life — ^but  entangled  himself  in  violent 


*  In  one  of  hia  Epist.  ad  Pammach. :  **  PrimuB  inter  monachos  in  prima  wbe  •  • 
archistrategOB  monaohonim.** 

'  Ep.  xxii  ad  Etistoohium,  **  de  oostodia  ▼irginitatia.''  Eren  RufinvB  was  diocked 
al  the  profane,  nay,  almoat  blasphemona  expression,  tocmt  Jki^  and  asked  him  from 
vrbai  haaihin  poet  he  had  stolen  it. 
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literary  oontroyorsies,  not  only  with  opponents  of  the  chiii  i 
orthodoxy  like  Helvidiofi  (against  whom  he  had  appeared 
fore,  in  384),  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  Pelagius,  but  a  i 
with  his  long-tried  friend  Riitinus,  and  even  with  Augustir  ; 
Palladins  says,  his  jealousy  could  tolerate  no  saint  beside  hi  i 
iclf,  and  drove  many  pious  monks  away  from  Bethlehem,  j  i 
complained  of  the  crowds  of  monks  whom  his  fame  attract : 
to  Bethlehem.*  The  remains  of  the  Roman  nobility,  too,  ruin ; 
by  the  sack  of  Rome,  fled  to  him  tor  food  and  shelter.  At  1 1 
last  his  repose  was  disturbed  by  incursions  of  the  barbari  i 
Huns  and  the  heretical  Pelagians.  He  died  in  419  or  420,  < 
fever,  at  a  great  age.  His  remains  were  afterward  brought 
the  Roman  basilica  of  Maria  Ma^iore,  but  were  exhibits 
also  and  superstitiously  venerated  in  several  copies  in  Florenc 
Prague,  Clugny,  Paris,  and  the  Escurial.' 

The  Roman  church  has  long  since  assigned  him  one  of  tl 
first  places  among  her  standard  teachers  and  canonical  saint 
Yet  even  some  impartial  Catholic  historians  venture  to  adn: 
and  disapprove  his  glaring  inconsistencies  and  violent  passion 
The  Protestant  love  of  truth  inclines  to  the  judgment,  th 
Jerome  was  indeed  an  accomplished  and  most  servtceab 
scholar  and  a  zealous  enthusiast  for  all  which  his  age  couut< 
holy,  but  lacking  in  calm  self-control  and  proper  depth  < 
mind  and  character,  and  that  he  reflected,  with  the  virtui 

*  His  controTenj  with  Augustine  on  the  interpretation  of  Gal.  ii.  14  is  not  i 
important  as  an  index  of  the  moral  character  of  the  two  most  illuatrons  Latin  fath* 
of  the  church.  Jerome  saw  iu  the  account  of  the  collision  between  Paul  and  Pet 
in  Antioch,  an  artifice  of  pastoral  prudence,  and  supposed  that  Paul  did  not  th< 
reprove  the  senior  apostle  in  earnest,  but  onlj  for  effect,  to  reclaim  the  Jews  fn 
their  wrong  notions  respecting  the  validity  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Augustine^s  di 
cate  sense  of  truth  was  justly  offended  by  this  exegesis,  which,  to  save  the  dignity 
Peter,  ascribed  falsehood  to  Paul,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  Jerome,  w] 
however,  very  loftily  made  him  feel  his  smaller  grammatical  knowledge.  But  tl 
ifterward  became  reconciled.  Comp.  on  this  dispute  the  letters  on  both  sides, 
Hieron.  Opera,  ed.  ValL  tom.  L  632  sqq.,  and  the  treatise  of  Mohler,  in  his  **  Y 
mischte  Schriften,**  vol  L  p.  1-1 S. 

*  **  Tantis  de  toto  orbe  confluentibus  obruimur  turbis  monachorum." 

'  The  Jesuit  Stilting,  the  author  of  the  Vita  Hieron.  in  the  Acta  Sanctorom,  • 
votes  nearly  thirty  folio  pages  to  accounts  of  the  veneration  paid  to  1dm  and 
relics  after  his  death. 
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the  failings  also  of  his  age  and  of  the  monastic  system.  It  must 
be  said  to  his  credit,  however,  that  with  all  his  enthusiastic 
zeal  and  admiration  for  monasticism,  he  saw  with  a  keen  eye 
and  exposed  with  unsparing  hand  the  fabe  monks  and  nuns, 
and  painted  in  lively  colors  the  dangers  of  melancholy,  hypo- 
chondria, the  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  pride,  to  which  the  insti- 
tution was  exposed.* 

§42.    St.  Paula. 

HiXBoirYMiJS :  Epitaphinm  Paoleo  matris,  ad  Enstochium  yirginem,  Ep.  oviiL 
(ed.  Vallarai,  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  68i  sqq. ;  ed.  Bened.  Ep.  Ixzxvi).  Also 
the  Acta  Sanotobum,  and  Butler's  Lives  of  Saints,  sub  Jan.  26. 

Of  Jerome's  many  female  disciples,  the  most  distinguished 
IS  St.  Paula,  the  model  of  a  Roman  Catholic  nun.    With  his 

*  Most  Roman  Catholic  biographers,  as  Martianay,  Vallarsi,  StilllDg,  Dolci,  and 
even  the  Anglican  Care,  are  unqualified  eulogists  of  Jerome.  See  also  the  **  Selects 
Veterum  testimonia  de  Hieronymo  ejusque  scriptis,**  in  VaUarsfs  edition,  torn.  xi. 
pp.*282-300.  Tillemont,  however,  who  on  account  of  his  Jansenist  proclivity  sympa- 
thizes more  with  Augustine,  makes  a  move  toward  a  more  enlightened  judgment, 
for  which  Stilting  sharply  reproves  him.  Montalembert  (L  c  L  402)  praises  him  as 
a  man  of  genius,  inspired  by  zeal  and  subdued  by  penitence,  of  ardent  faith  and  im- 
mense resources  of  knowledge ;  yet  he  incidentally  speaks  also  of  his  **  almost  savage 
impetuosity  of  temper,*^  and  **  that  inexhaustible  vehemence  which  sometimes  de- 
generated into  emphasis  and  affectation.**  Dr.  John  H.  Newman,  in  his  opinion  be- 
fore his  transition  from  Puseyism  to  Romanism,  exhibits  the  conflict  in  which  the 
moral  feeling  is  here  involved  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Churdi :  "  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  that,  were  he  not  a  saint,  there  are  things  in  his  writings  and  views 
from  which  I  should  shrink ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  I  shrink  rather  from  putting 
myself  in  opposition  to  something  like  a  judgment  of  the  catholic  (?)  world  in  favor 
of  his  saintly  perfection?'  (Church  of  the  Fathers,  263,  cited  by  Robertson.)  Luther 
olso  here  boldly  broke  through  tradition,  but,  forgetful  of  the  great  value  of  the 
Yulgate  even  to  his  German  version  of  the  Bible,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
unjust  derogation,  expressing  several  times  a  distinct  antipathy  tn  this  church  father, 
and  charging  him  with  knowing  not  how  to  write  at  all  of  Christ,  but  only  of  fasts, 
virginity,  aud  useless  monkish  exercises.  Le  Clero  exposed  his  defects  with  thorough 
ability,  but  unfairly,  in  his  **  Quiestioncs  Hieronymiansd  **  (Amstel.  1700,  over  500 
pages).  Mosheim  and  Schrockh  are  more  mild,  but  the  latter  conmders  it  doubtfti] 
whether  Jerome  did  Christianity  more  good  than  harm.  Among  later  Protestant 
historians  opinion  has  become  somewhat  more  favorable,  though  rather  to  his  learn- 
ing than  to  his  moral  character,  which  betrays  in  his  letters  and  controversial  writiogi 
too  many  unquestionable  weaknesses. 
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accustomed  extravagance,  he  opens  his  eulogy  after  her  death^ 
in  404,  with  these  words :  ^^  If  all  the  members  of  my  body 
were  tomed  into  tongues,  and  all  my  joints  were  to  utter 
human  voices,  I  should  be  unable  to  say  anything  worthy  of 
the  holy  and  venerable  Paula." 

She  was  bom  iu  347,  of  the  renowned  stock  of  the  Scipios 
and  Gracchi  and  Paulns  .£milius,'  and  was  already  a  widow 
of  six  and  thirty  years,  and  the  mother  of  five  children,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  Jerome,  she  renounced  all  the  wealth 
and  honors  of  the  world,  and  betook  herself  to  the  most 
rigorous  ascetic  life.  Eumor  circulated  suspicion,  which  her 
spiritual  gnide,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Asella,  answered  with 
indignant  rhetoric :  ^'  Was  there,  then,  no  other  matron  in 
Bome,  who  could  have  conquered  my  heart,  but  that  one,  who 
was  always  mourning  and  fasting,  who  abounded  in  dirt,'  who 
had  become  almost  blind  with  weeping,  who  spent  whole 
nights  in  prayer,  whose  song  was  the  Psalms,  whose  conversa- 
tion was  the  gospel,  whose  joy  was  abstemiousness,  whose  life 
was  fasting }  Could  no  other  have  pleased  me,  but  that  one, 
whom  I  have  never  seen  eat  I  Kay,  verily,  after  I  had  begun 
to  revere  her  as  her  chastity  deserved,  should  all  virtues  have 
at  once  forsaken  me  ? "  He  afterward  boasts  of  her,  that  she 
knew  the  Scriptures  almost  entirely  by  memoiy;  she  even 
learned  Hebrew,  that  she  might  sing  the  psalter  with  him  in 
the  original;  and  continually  addressed  exegetieal  questions 
to  him,  which  he  himself  could  answer  only  in  part. 

depressing  the  sacred  feelings  of  a  mother,  she  left  her 
daughter  Kuifina  and  her  little  son  Toxotius,  iu  spite  of  their 
prayers  and  tears,  in  the  city  of  Rome,*  met  Jerome  in 
Antioch,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
With  glowing  devotion,  she  knelt  before  the  i-ediscovered 
cross,  as  if  the  Lord  were  still  hanging  upon  it ;  she  kissed  the 

^  Her  (kther  profeaBed  to  traoe  his  genealogy  to  Agamemnon,  and  her  husband 
to  ^neas. 

'  This  want  of  cleanlinesB,  the  mseparable  companion  of  ancient  ascetic  holineai^ 
it  bad  enough  in  monks,  but  still  more  intolerable  and  revolting  in  nuns. 

'  ^'Kesdebat  se  matrem,**  says  Jerome,  **ut  Christ!  probaret  andllam.**  Reyeal 
ing  the  conflict  of  monastic  sanctity  with  the  natural  virtues  which  God  has  eiyoined 
Montalembert,  also,  quotes  this  objectionable  passage  with  apparent  approbation. 
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Atone  of  the  resurrection  which  the  angel  rolled  away ;  licked 
with  thirsty  tongue  the  pretended  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  shed 
tears  of  joy  as  she  entered  the  stable  and  beheld  the  manger 
of  Bethlehem.  In  Egypt  she  penetrated  into  the  desert  of 
Nitria,  prostrated  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  hermits,  and  then 
returned  to  the  holy  land  and  settled  permanently  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  Saviour.  She  founded  there  a  monastery  for  Je- 
rome, whom  she  supported,  and  three  nunneries,  in  which  she 
spent  twenty  years  as  abbess,  until  404. 

She  denied  herself  flesh  and  wine,  performed,  with  her 
daughter  Eustochium,  the  meanest  services,  and  even  in  sick- 
ness slept  on  the  bare  ground  in  a  hair  shirt,  or  spent  the  whole 
night  in  prayer.  *'  I  must,"  said  she,  **  disfigure  my  face,  which 
I  have  often,  against  the  command  of  God,  adorned  with  paint ; 
torment  the  body,  which  has  participated  in  many  idolatries  ; 
and  atone  for  long  laughing  by  constant  weeping."  Her  liber- 
ality knew  no  bounds.  She  wished  to  die  in  beggary,  and  to 
be  buried  in  a  shroud  which  did  not  belong  to  her.  She  left 
to  her  daughter  (she  died  in  419)  a  multitude  of  debts,  which 
she  had  contracted  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  benevolent 

purposes.* 

Her  obsequies,  which  lasted  a  week,  were  attended  by  the 
bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  other  cities  of  Palestine,  besides 
clergy,  monks,  nuns,  and  laymen  innumerable.  Jerome  apos- 
trophizes her :  "  Farewell,  Paula,  and  help  with  prayer  the  old 
age  of  thy  adorer  1 " 

§  43.    Benedict  of  Nvr&ia. 

Obsoobiub  M.  :  Dialogonim,  1.  ir.  (composed  about  594 ;  lib.  ii.  oontains 
the  biography  of  St.  Benedict  according  to  the  oommuniciitions  of  foar 
abbots  and  disciples  of  the  saint,  Oonstantine,  Honoratns^  Valentinian, 
and  Simplicms,  but  fall  of  surprising  miracles).  Mabh^ion  and  other 
writers  of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  St.  Maurus :  Acta  Sancto- 
rum ordinis  S.  Benedict!  in  ssBculorum  classes  dbtributa,  fol.  Par. 
1668-1701,  9  vols,  (to  the  year  1100),  and  Annales  ordinis  S.  Bened. 

*  Jerome  sajs,  Eustochium  hoped  to  pay  the  debts  of  her  motht«r — probably  by 
ttie  help  of  others.  FuUer  justly  remarks :  **  Liberality  should  have  banks,  as  well 
IS  a  stream.** 


\ 
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Pit  1708-'d9,  0  yoIs.  fol.  (to  1167).    Dom  (Domnos)  Job.  Ds  Mftoi 
Vie  de  St.  Benoit,  Par.  1690.    The  Aota  Sanotoruic,  and  Butlbb, 
nb  Mart.  21.     Montalbmbbbt  :  The  Monks  of  the  West,  voL  U 
book  iv. 

Benedict  of  Nnrsia,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 

which  bears  his  name,  gave  to  the  Western  monasticism  a  fixed 

and  permament  form,  and  thus  carried  it  far  above  the  Eastern 

with  its  imperfect  attempts  at  oiganization,  and  made  it  ex- 

ceedinglj  profitable  to  the  practical,  and,  incidentally,  also  to 

the  literary  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.    He  holds,  there* 

fore,  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  the  Western  monks.    He  has 

furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  incalculable  influence 

which  a  simple  but  judicious  moral  rule  of  life  may  exercise 

on  many  centuries. 

[Benedict  was  bom  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Anicius,  at 
Nursia  (now  Norcia)  in  Unibrili,  about  the  year  480,  at  the 
time  when  the  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  was  dis- 
tracted and  dismembered,  and  literature,  morals,  and  religion 
seemed  to  be  doomed  to  irremediable  ruin.  He  studied  in 
Kome,  but  so  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  fied  from  the  cor- 
rupt society  of  his  fellow  students,  and  spent  three  years  in 
seclusion  in  a  dark,  nan'ow,  and  inaccessible  grotto  at  Subiaco.' 
A  neighboring  monk,  Bomanus,  furnished  him  from  time  to 
time  his  scanty  food,  letting  it  down  by  a  cord,  with  a  little 
bell,  the  sound  of  which  announced  to  him  the  loaf  of  bread. 
Qe  there  passed  through  the  usual  anchoretic  battles  with 
demons,  and  by  prayer  and  ascetic  exercises  attained  a  rare 
power  over  nature.  At  one  time,  Pope  Gregory  tells  us,  the 
allurements  of  voluptuousness  so  strongly  tempted  his  imagi- 
nation that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  retreat  in  pur- 
suit of  a  beautiful  woman  of  previous  acquaintance ;  but  sum- 
moning up  his  courage,  he  took  off  his  vestment  of  skins  and 
rolled  himself  naked  on  thorns  and  briers,  near  his  cave,  until 
tlie  impure  fire  of  sensual  passion  was  forever  extinguished. 

'  In  Latiii  SMaqueum^  or  Subheum^  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  over  thirty 
IBngUah  miles  (Butler  says  *'nesr  forty,**  Monialembert,  iL  7,  *' fifty  miles**)  east  of 
Borne,  on  the  Teverone.  Butler  describes  the  place  as  "  a  barren,  hideous  chsin  ai 
rocks,  with  a  river  and  hike  in  the  TaUey.** 
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Seven  centuries  later,  St.  Francis  of  Aflsisi  planted  on  that 
spiritual  battle  field  two  rose  trees,  which  grew  and  sui'vived 
the  Benedictine  thorns  and  briers.  He  gradually  became 
known,  and  was  at  first  taken  for  a  wild  beast  by  the  surround- 
ing shepherds,  but  afterward  reverenced  as  a  saint. 

After  this  period  of  hermit  life  he  began  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  monastery  proper.  In  that  mountainous  region  he 
established  in  succession  twelve  cloisters,  each  with  twelve 
monks  and  a  superior,  himself  holding  the  oversight  of  all. 
TJie  persecution  of  an  unworthy  priest  caused  him,  however, 
to  leave  Subiaco  and  retire  to  a  wild  but  picturesque  mountain 
district  in  the  Neapolitan  province,  upon  the  boundaries  of 
Samnium  and  Campania.  There  he  destroyed  the  remnants 
of  idolatry,  converted  many  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  to  Chris- 
tianity by  his  preaching  and  miracles,  and  in  the  year  529, 
under  many  difficulties,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo  the  renowned  cloister  of  Monte  CoBsino^  the  alma  mater 
and  capital  of  his  order.  Here  he  labored  fourteen  years,  till 
his  death.  Although  never  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  his  life 
there  was  rather  that  of  a  missionary  and  apostle  than  of  a 
solitary.  He  cultivated  the  soil,  fed  the  poor,  healed  the  sick, 
preached  to  the  neighboring  population,  directed  the  young 
monks,  who  in  increasing  numbers  flocked  to  him,  and  organ- 
ized the  monastic  life  upon  a  fixed  method  or  rule,  which  he 

'  Monatterium  Caarinenie.  It  was  destroyed,  indeed,  by  the  Lombards,  as  early 
as  683,  as  Benedict  is  said  to  have  predicted  it  would  be,  but  was  rebuilt  in  781, 
consecrated  in  748,  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  857,  rebuilt  about  950,  and 
more  completely,  after  many  other  calamities,  in  1649,  consecrated  for  the  third 
time  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1727,  enriched  and  increased  under  the  patronage  of  the 
emperors  and  popes,  but  in  modem  times  despoiled  of  its  enormous  income  (which  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  reckoned  at  600,000  ducats),  and  has  stood 
through  all  vicissitudes  to  this  day.  In  the  days  of  its  splendor,  when  the  abbot 
was  first  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  commanded  over  four  hundred  towns 
and  villages,  it  numbered  several  hundred  monks,  but  in  1843  only  twenty.  It  has 
a  considerable  library.  Montalcmbert  (I.  c.  ii.  19)  calls  Monte  Cassino  ^^the  most 
powerful  and  celebrated  monastery  in  the  Catholic  universe ;  celebrated  especially 
because  there  Benedict  wrote  his  rule  and  formed  the  type  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
model  to  innumerable  communities  submitted  to  that  sovereign  code.**  He  also 
quotes  the  poetic  description  from  Dante's  Paradiso.  Dom  Luigi  Tosti  publislied 
U  Naples,  in  1842,  a  fuU  history  of  this  convent,  in  three  volumes. 
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himself  coDscientionsIj  observed.  His  power  over  tbe  hearts, 
and  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  is  illustrated  hj  the 
visit  of  TotQa,  in  542,  the  barbarian  king,  the  victor  of  the 
Bomans  and  master  of  Italy,  who  threw  himself  on  his  face 
before  the  saint,  accepted  his  reproof  and  exhortations,  asked 
his  blessing,  and  left  a  better  man,  but  fell  after  ten  years^ 
reign,  as  Benedict  had  predicted,  in  a  great  battle  with  fhe 
GrsBco-Boman  army  under  Narses.  Benedict  died,  after  par* 
taking  of  the  holy  communion,  praying,  in  standing  posture,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  on  the  21st  of  March,  543,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  sister,  Scholastica,  who  had  established  a 
nunnery  near  Monte  Cftssino  and  died  a  few  weeks  before  him. 
They  met  on]y  once  a  year,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  for 
prayer  and  pious  conversation.  On  the  day  of  his  departure, 
two  monks  saw  in  a  vision  a  shining  pathway  of  stars  leading 
from  Monte  Cassino  to  heaven,  and  heard  a  voice,  that  by  this 
road  Benedict,  the  well  beloved  of  God,  had  ascended  to 
heaven. 

His  credulous  biographer.  Pope  Gregory  I.,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Dialogues,  ascribes  to  him  miraculous  prophecies 
and  healings,  and  even  a  raising  of  the  dead.'  With  reference 
to  his  want  of  secular  culture  and  his  spiritual  knowledge,  he 
calls  him  a  learned  ignorant  and  an  unlettered  sage.*  At  all 
events  he  possessed  the  genius  of  a  lawgiver,  and  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  founders  of  monastic  orders,  though  his 
person  and  life  are  much  less  interesting  than  those  of  a  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  an  Ignatius  of  Loyola.* 

'  Gregor.  DiaL  iL  S7.  *  *'  Scienter  nesdens,  et  sapienter  indoctus." 

*  Bdtler,  L  c,  compares  him  even  with  Hoses  and  Elijah.  **  Being  chosen  by 
God,  like  another  Hoses,  to  conduct  fidthfnl  souls  into  the  true  promised  land,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  was  etuiched  with  eminent  supernatural  gifts,  even  those  of 
miracles  and  prophecy.  He  seemed,  like  another  Eliseus,  endued  by  Ood  with  an 
extraordinary  power,  commanding  all  nature,  and,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  fore- 
leeing  future  oTents.  He  often  raised  the  sinking  courage  of  his  monks,  and  baffled 
tbe  Tsrioua  artifices  of  the  devil  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  rendered  the  heaviest 
stone  light,  in  building  his  monastery,  by  a  short  prayer,  and,  in  presence  of  a 
muUttude  of  people,  raised  to  life  a  novice  who  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
waU  at  Honte  Cassino."  Hontalembert  omits  the  more  extraordinary  mirades,  ex- 
eepi  the  deliverance  of  Pladdua  from  the  whirlpool,  which  he  relates  in  the  language 
ofBossuet^il  16. 
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§44.     The  JRule  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  RsouLA  Bknsdioti  has  been  freqaentlj  edited  and  annotated,  best  bj 
HoLSTEMus :  Codex  reg.  Monast.  torn.  i.  p.  111-185 ;  bj  Dom  Ma  Bites : 
Oommentarius  in  regnlam  S.  Benedict!  literalis,  moralis,  historicna, 
Par.  1690,  in  4to. ;  by  Dom  Oaluet,  Par.  1734,  2  vols. ;  and  by  Dom 
Ohables  Bbandes  (Benedictine  of  Einaiedeln),  in  8  vols.,  Einsiedeln 
and  New  York,  1857.  Giesbucb  gives  the  most  important  articles  in 
his  Oh.  H.  Bd.  i.  Abtheil.  2,  §  119.  Oomp.  also  Monudembert,  1.  o.  iL 
89sqq. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  foi^ms  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  monasticism.  In  a  short  time  it  super- 
seded all  contemporary  and  older  rules  pf  the  kind,  and  became 
the  immortal  code  of  the  most  illustrious  branch  of  the  monas- 
tic army,  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  Eoman  Catholic  cloister 
life.'  It  consists  of  a  preface  or  prologue,  and  a  series  of  moral, 
social,  liturgical,  and  penal  ordinances,  in  seyenty-three  chapters. 
It  shows  a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  Home,  and  adaptation  to  Western  customes ;  it  combines 
simplicity  with  completeness,  strictness  with  gentleness,  hu- 
mility with  courage,  and  gives  the  whole  cloister  life  a  fixed 
unity  and  compact  organization,  which,  like  the  episcopate, 
possessed  an  unlimited  versatility  and  power  of  expansion.  It 
made  every  cloister  an  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia,  reflecting  the  re- 
lation of  the  bishop  to  his  charge,  the  monarchical  principle  of 
authority  on  the  democratic  basis  of  the  equality  of  the  breth- 
ren, though  claiming  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  could 
be  realized  in  the  great  secular  church.  For  the  rude  and  un- 
disciplined world  of  the  middle  age,  the  Benedictine  rule  fur- 
nished a  wholesome  course  of  training  and  a  constant  stimulus 
to  the  obedience,  self-<:ontrol,  order,  and  industry  which  were 
indispensable  to  the  regeneration  and  healthy  growth  of  social 
life.' 

'  The  Catholic  church  has  recognized  three  other  roles  bemdes  that  of  St  Bene- 
dict, yiz. :  1.  That  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  sUU  retained  by  the  Oriental  monks ;  2.  That 
of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  adopted  by  the  regular  canons,  the  order  of  the  preaching 
brothers  or  Dominicans,  and  several  military  orders ;  8.  The  rule  of  St  Frauds  of 
Assisi,  and  his  mendicaat  order,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  Pope  Gregory  believed  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  even  to  be  directly  inspired, 
and  Boasuet  (PatUgyrie  de  Baini  Be7ioU\  in  evident  exaggeration,  calls  it  **ac 
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The  spirit  of  the  rule  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
fientences  of  the  prclogua^  which  containB  pious  exhortations : 
"Having  thus,"  he  says,  "my  brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord 
who  shall  dwell  in  his  tabernacle,  we  have  heard  the  precepts 
prescribed  to  such  a  one.    If  we  fnlfil  these  conditions,  we 
shall  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Let  us  then  prepare 
onr  hearts  and  bodies  to  fight  under  a  holy  obedience  to  these 
precepts ;  and  if  it  is  not  always  possible  for  nature  to  obey, 
let  us  ask  the  Lord  that  he  would  deign  to  give  us  the  succor 
of  bis  grace.    Would  we  avoid  the  pains  of  hell  and  attain 
eternal  life,  while  there  is  still  time,  while  we  are  still  in  this 
mortal  body,  and  while  the  light  of  this  life  is  bestowed  upon 
us  for  that  purpose,  let  us  run  and  strive  so  as  to  reap  an  eter- 
nal reward.    We  must  then  form  a  bcJvooI  of  divine  servitude^ 
in    v^hich,  we  trust,  nothing  too  heavy  or  rigorous  will  be 
established.    But  if,  in  conformity  with  right  and  justice,  we 
should  exercise  a  little  severity  for  the  amendment  of  vices  or 
the  preservaticm  of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the  impulse 
of  terror  from  the  way  of  salvation,  which  cannot  but  have  a 
bard  beginning.    When  a  man  has  walked  for  some  time  in 
obedience  and  faith,  his  heart  will  expand,  and  he  will  run 
with  the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love  in  the  way  of  God's 
commandments.   May  he  grant  that,  never  straying  from  the  in* 
stmction  of  the  Master,  and  persevering  in  his  doctrine  in  the 
monastery  until  death,  we  may  share  by  patience  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  and  be  worthy  to  share  together  his  kingdom.'' ' 
The  leading  provisions  of  this  rule  are  as  follows : 
At  the  head  of  each  society  stands  an  abbot,  who  is. elected 
by  the  monks,  and,  with  their  consent,  appoints  a  provost 
(prcBpo9iius\  and,  when  the  number  of  the  brethren  requires, 
deans  over  the  several  divisions  {decanicB)y  as  assistants.    He 
governs,  in  Christ's  stead,  by  authority  and  example,  and  is 

epHome  of  Chzisttanitj,  a  learned  and  mjBterions  abridgment  of  all  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  all  the  Institntionfl  of  the  holj  fathers,  and  all  the  counsels  of  perfection.** 
M OfDtalembert  speaks  in  a  similar  strain  of  French  declamatory  eloquence.    Monasti 

dam  knows  yeiy  little  of  the  gospel  of  freedom,  and  resolyes  Christianitj  into  a  ne^ 

law  of  obedience. 

*  We  haye  availed  onnelvea,  in  this  extract  from  the  preface,  of  the  translatios 

)f  Uontalembert,  iL  44  8(|. 
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to  his  cloister,  what  the  bishop  is  to  his  diocese.  In  the  more 
weighty  matters  he  takes  the  congregation  of  the  brethren  into 
consultation ;  in  ordinary  affairs  only  the  older  members.  The 
formal  entrance  into  the  cloister  most  be  preceded  by  a  proba- 
tion or  novitiate  of  one  year  (subsequently  it  was  made  three 
years),  that  no  one  might  prematurely  or  rashly  take  the 
solemn  step.  If  the  novice  repented  his  resolution,  he  could 
leave  the  cloister  without  hindrance ;  if  he  adhered  to  it,  he 
was,  at  the  close  of  his  probation,  subjected  to  an  examination 
in  presence  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks,  and  then,  appealing 
to  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  in  the  cloister,  he  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  the  irrevocable  vow,  written  or  at  least 
subscribed  by  his  own  hand,  and  therewith  cut  off  from  himself 
forever  all  return  to  the  world. 

From  this  important  arrangement  the  cloister  received  its 
stability  and  the  whole  monastic  institution  derived  additional 
earnestness,  solidity,  and  permanence.. 

The  vow  was  threefold,  comprising  BtabUitas^  perpetual 
adherence  to  the  monastic  order ;  converaio  maruMy  especially 
voluntary  poverty  and  chastity,  which  were  always  regarded 
as  the  very  essence  of  monastic  piety  under  all  its  forms ;  and 
obedienHa  coram  Deo  et  Sanctis  ejus^  absolute  obedience  to  the 
abbot,  as  the  representative  of  God  and  Christ.  This  obedience 
is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a  monk.' 

The  life  of  the  cloister  consisted  of  a  judicious  alternation 
of  spiritual  and  bodily  exercises.  This  is  the  great  excellence 
of  the  rule  of  Benedict,  who  proceeded  here  upon  the  true 
principle,  that  idleness  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  soul  and  the 
workshop  of  the  devil."  Seven  hours  were  to  be  devoted  to 
prayer,  singing  of  psalms,  and  meditation ; '  from  two  to  three 


*  O&p.  6 :  *^  Primus  humilitatis  grados  est  obedientia  cdne  mora.  Hsbc  oonvenU 
lis,  qui  nihil  sibi  Christo  carius  aliquid  existimant ;  propter  seryitiam  sanctum,  quod 
profess!  sunt,  seu  propter  metum  gehennee,  yel  gloriam  Titss  SBtems,  mox  ut  aliquid 
imperatum  a  majore  fuerit,  ac  si  divinitus  imperetur,  moram  pati  nesciunt  in  faciendo.* 

'  Cap.  48 :  "  Otiositas  inimica  est  animsB ;  et  ideo  certis  temporibus  occapari 
debent  fratres  in  labore  manuum,  certia  iterum  horis  in  lectione  diYina." 
.    '  The  hoTCB  canoniecB  are  the  yoetunut  vigilict^  MahOina,  Frinui,  Teriia^  Sexto, 
Nonu,  VuperOj  and  Completorium^  and  are  taken  (o.  16)  from  a  literal  interpr^ 
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hoan,  especially  on  Sandaj,  to  religions  reading ;  and  from 
six  to  seven  hours  to  manual  labor  in  doors  or  in  the  field,  or, 
instead  of  this,  to  the  training  of  children,  who  were  committed 
to  the  cloister  by  their  parents  {oblcUi).^ 

Here  was  a  starting  point  for  the  afterwai-d  celebrated 
cloister  schools,  and  for  that  attention  to  literary  pursuits, 
which,  though  entirely  foreign  to  the  uneducated  Benedict  and 
his  immediate  successors,  ailerward  became  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  his  order,  and  in  many  cloisters  took  the  place  of 
manual  labor. 

In  other  respects  the  mode  of  life  was  to  be  simple,  with- 
out extreme  rigor,  and  confined  to  strictly  necessary  things. 
Clothing  consisted  of  a  tunic  with  a  black  cowl  (whence  the 
name :  Black  J^/iars)  ;  the  material  to  be  determined  by  the 
climate  and  season.  On  the  two  weekly  fast  days,  and  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  Easter,  one  meal  was  to  suflSce  for 
the  day.  Each  monk  is  allowed  daily  a  pound  of  bread  and 
pulse,  and,  according  to  the  Italian  custom,  half  a  flagon 
[hemina)  of  wine ;  though  he  is  advised  to  abstain  from  the 
wine,  if  he  can  do  so  without  injury  to  his  health.  Flesh  is 
permitted  only  to  the  weak  and  sick,'  who  were  to  be  treated 
with  special  care.  During  the  meal  some  edifying  piece  was 
read,  and  silence  enjoined.  The  individual  monk  knows  no 
personal  property,  not  even  his  simple  dress  as  such  ;  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  go  into  the  common  treasury.  He  should 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  world,  as  dangerous  to  the  soul,  and 
therefore  every  cloister  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  even  the  arts  and  trades  necessary  for  supplying  its 


tatkm  of  Pa.  czix.  164 :  *'  Seren  times  a  day  do  I  praUe  thee,**  and  t.  62 :  '*  At 
naidiught  I  wiU  riM  to  gire  thanks  unto  thee."  The  Psalter  was  the  liturgy  and 
hymn  book  of  the  convent  It  was  so  divided  among  the  seven  serrioes  of  the  day, 
thftt  the  whole  psalter  should  be  chanted  once  a  week. 

'  Gap.  59 :  *'  Si  quia  forte  de  noUlibus  offert  filium  suum  Deo  in  monasterio,  ri 
ipse  puer  minori  state  est,  parentes  ejoa  faciant  petitionem,**  etc. 

'  Gap.  40:  "Ganiium  quadmpedum  ab  omnibus  abatinetur  oomeetio,  piwter 
omnino  debilea  et  tegcoioaJ*  £yen  birds  are  excluded,  which  were  at  that  time  only 
delicaciea  for  prinoea  and  noblea,  aa  Habillon  ahowa  from  the  oontemporaiy  teati- 
mony  of  Gregory  of  Toum 
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wants.'     Hospitality  and  other  works  of  love  are  especially 
commended. 

The  penalties  for  transgression  of  the  rule  are,  first,  private 
admonition,  then  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of  prayer,  next 
exclusion  from  fraternal  intercourse,  and  finally  expulsion  from 
the  cloister,  after  which,  however,  restoration  is  possible,  even 
to  the  third  time. 

§  45.     The  Benedidiries.     Odssiodorue. 

Benedict  had  no  presentiment  of  the  vast  historical  impor- 
tance, which  this  rule,  originally  designed  simply  for  the  cloister 
of  Monte  Cassino,  was  destined  to  attain.  He  probably  never 
aspired  beyond  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  his  own  soul 
and  that  of  his  brother  monks,  and  all  the  talk  of  later  Catholic 
historians  about  his  far-reaching  plans  of  a  political  and  social 
regeneration  of  Europe,  and  the  presei'vation  and  promotion 
of  literature  and  art,  find  no  support  whatever  in  his  life  or  in 
his  rule.  But  he  humbly  planted  a  seed,  which  Providence 
blessed  a  hundredfold.  By  his  rule  he  became,  without  his 
own  will  or  knowledge,  the  founder  of  an  order,  which,  until 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
pressed  it  partially  into  the  background,  spread  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  maintained  a  clear  suprem- 
acy, formed  the  model  for  all  other  monastic  orders,  and  gave 
to  the  Catholic  church  an  imposing  array  of  missionaries,  au- 
thors, artists,  bishops,  archbishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  as 
Gregory  the  Great  and  Gregory  VII.  In  less  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain  were  reconquered  for  civilization,  and  the 
vast  territories  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia 
incorporated  into  Christendom,  or  opened  to  missionary  labor ; 
and  in  this  progress  of  history  the  monastic  institution,  regula- 
ted and  organized  by  Benedict's  rule,  bears  an  honorable  share. 

*  Gap.  66 :  '*  Monasterium,  si  possit  fieri,  ita  debet  oonstrui,  at  omnia  necessaria, 
Id  eat,  aqua,  molenditmm,  hortus,  pistrinum,  vel  artes  diveree  intra  monaaterium  cx> 
eroeantur,  ut  non  «t  neceasitaa  monachia  vagandi  foraa^  quia  omnino  non  expedil 
animabua  eoram.** 
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Benedict  himself  established  a  second  cloister  in  the  vicinit} 
of  Terracina,  and  two  of  his  favorite  disciples,  Placidus  and 
St.  Maurns/  introduced  the  "  holy  rule,"  the  one  into  Sicily, 
the  other  into  France.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  himself  at 
one  time  a  Benedictine  monk,  enhanced  its  prestige,  and  con- 
verted the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Roman  Christian  faith,  bj 
Benedictine  monks.  Gradually  the  rule  found  so  general  ac- 
ceptance both  in  old  and  in  new  institutions,  that  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  it  became  a  question,  whether  there  were  any 
monks  at  all,  who  were  not  Benedictines.  The  order,  it  is 
true,  has  degenerated  from  time  to  time,  through  the  increase 
of  its  wealth  and  the  decay  of  its  discipline,  but  its  fostering 
care  of  religion,  of  humane  studies,  and  of  the  general  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe,  from  the  tilling  of  the  soil  to  the  noblest  learn- 
ing, has  given  it  an  honorable  place  in  history  and  won  im- 
mortal praise.  He  who  is  familiar  with  the  imposing  and 
venerable  tomes  of  the  Benedictine  editions  of  the  Fathers, 
their  thoroughly  learned  prefaces,  bic^raphies,  antiquarian 
dissertations,  and  indexes,  can  never  think  of  the  order  of  the 
Benedictines  without  sincere  r^ard  and  gratitude. 

The  patronage  of  learning,  however,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  not  within  the  design  of  the  founder  or  his  rule.  The 
joining  of  this  to  the  cloister  life  is  due,  if  we  leave  out  of  view 
the  learned  monk  Jerome,  to  Casstodobus,  who  in  538  retired 
from  the  honors  and  cares  of  high  civil  office,  in  the  Gothic 
monarchy  of  Italy,'  to  a  monastery  founded  by  himself  at  Yi- 
ariam  *  (Viviers),  in  Calabria  in  Lower  Italy.    Here  he  spent 

'  ThiB  Miiurus,  the  founder  of  the  abbacj  of  GUnfeuil  (St  Maur  sar  Loire),  is 
the  patron  saint  of  a  branch  06  the  Benedictines,  the  celebrated  Hanrians  in  France 
(dating  from  1618),  who  fio  highly  diatingoiflhed  themselTes  in  the  eeventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  by  their  thorough  archaeological  and  historical 
researches,  and  their  superior  editions  of  the  Fathers.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Mauriana  are  D.  (Dom,  equivalent  to  Domnus,  Sir)  Menard,  d^Achery,  Godin,  Ma- 
billon,  le  Nourry,  Martianay,  Rninart,  Martene,  Montfaucon,  Massuet,  Gamier,  and 
de  la  Rue,  and  in  our  time  Dom  Pitra,  editor  of  a  valuable  collection  of  patristic 
fragments,  at  the  cloister  of  Solesme. 

'  He  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  consuls— an  office  wluch  Justinian  abolished — 
and  was  successively  the  minister  of  Odoacer,  Theodorio,  and  Athalaric,  who  made 
him  prefect  of  the  prsBtorimn. 

*  Or  FfMirta,  so  called  from  the  numerous  pivaria  or  fish  ponds  in  that  rcgioa. 

16 
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nearly  thirty  years  as  monk  and  abbot,  collected  a  large  li- 
brary, encouraged  the  monks  to  copy  and  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  works  of  the  church  fathers,  and  even  the  an- 
cient classics,  and  wrote  for  them  several  literary  and  theologi- 
cal text-books,  especially  his  treatise  De  mstUfutione  divmarum 
litera/rmn^  a  kind  of  elem^itary  encyclopedia,  which  was  the 
code  of  monastic  education  for  many  generations.  Yivarium 
at  one  time  almost  rivalled  Monte  Oassino,  and  Cassiodorus 
won  the  honorary  title  of  the  restorer  of  knowledge  in  the  sixth 
century.* 

The  Benedictines,  already  accustomed  to  regular  work, 
soon  followed  this  example.  Thus  that  very  mode  of  life, 
which  in  its  founder,  Anthony,  despised  all  learning,  became 
in  the  course  of  its  development  an  asylum  of  culture  in  the 
rough  and  stormy  times  of  the  migration  and  the  crusadea,  and 
a  conservator  of  the  literary  treasures  of  antiqxdty  for  the  use 
of  modem  times. 


§  46.     OppadHon  to  MonaattGism.    Jimman. 

I.  OhbtbostoicUB  :  Up6s  rovs  noXtfiovpras  roU  cirl  rd  iJLOva(ti»  ivayavtrw  (a 
yindioation  of  monasticism  against  its  opponents,  in  three  books). 
HiBBozTTMUs :  Ep.  61,  ad  Yigilantiam  (ed.  Yallars.  torn.  i.  p.  845 
sqq.) ;  Ep.  109,  ad  Ripariom  (i.  719  sqq.) ;  Adv.  Hdvidium  (▲.  d.  888) ; 
Adv.  Joviniannm  (▲.  d.  892) ;  Ady.  Yigilantinm  (a.  d.  406).  All  these 
three  tracts  are  in  Opera  Hieron.  torn.  ii.  p.  206-402.  AtrouBrnnTB : 
De  hfldres.  cap.  82  (on  Jovinian),  and  o.  84  (on  Helvidins  and  the  Hel* 
Tidians).    Epifhakius  :  Hseres.  75  (on  Aerius). 

a  Ohb.  W.  F.  Waloh  :  Ketzerhistorie  (1766),  part  iii.  p.  685  (on  HeM- 
dins  and  the  Antidikomarianites) ;  p.  685  sqq.  (on  Jovinian) ;  and  p» 
678  sqq.  (on  Vigilantins).  Yoqel  :  De  Yi8;ilantio  hnretico  orthodoxo^ 
G5tt.  1756.  G.  B.  LiNBNSB :  De  Joviniano  et  Yigilantio  pnrioris  doo- 
trin89  antesignanis.  Lips.  1889.  W.  S.  GnxY :  Yigilantins  and  his 
Times,  Lond.  1844.  Gomp.  also  Nsandsb  :  Der  heiL  Joh.  Chryeos- 
tomus,  8d  ed.  1848,  toI.  L  p.  58  sqq. ;  and  Kirchengesch,  ilL  p.  508  sqq. 
(Torrey'fl  translation,  iL  p.  %65  sqq.)«  Baitb:  Die  ohristliche  Eirche 
Ton  4-6  ten  Jahrh.  1859,  p.  811  sqq. 

Although  monasticism  was  a  mighty  movement  of  the  age, 

*  Oomp.  MabOlon,  Ann.  Bened.  L  t.  o.  24,  27 ;  F.  de  Ste.  Mtrthe,  Vie  de  Gas* 
•lodore,  1684. 
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engaging  either  the  cooperation  or  the  admiration  of  the  wliole 
'jhnrch,  yet  it  was  not  exempt  from  opposition.  And  opposi- 
tion sprang  from  very  different  quarters :  now  from  zealons 
defenders  of  heathenism,  like  Julian  and  Libanius,  who  hated 
and  bitterly  reviled  the  monks  for  their  fanatical  opposition  to 
temples  and -idol-worship ;  now  from  Christian  statesmen  and 
emperors,  like  Yalens,  who  were  enlisted  against  it  by  its  with- 
drawing so  much  force  from  the  civil  and  military  service  of 
the  state,  and,  in  the  time  of  peril  from  the  barbarians,  encour- 
aging idleness  and  passive  contemplation  instead  of  active, 
heroic  virtue ;  now  from  friends  of  worldly  indulgence,  who 
found  themselves  unpleasantly  disturbed  and  rebuked  by  the 
religious  earnestness  and  zeal  of  the  ascetic  life ;  lastly,  how- 
ever, also  from  a  liberal,  almost  protestant,  conception  of 
Christian  morality,  which  set  itself  at  the  same  time  against 
the  worship  of  Maiy  and  the  saints,  and  other  abuses.  This 
last  form  of  opposition,  however,  existed  mostly  in  isolated 
cases,  was  rather  negative  than  positive  in  its  character,  lacked 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  hence  almost  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  fifth  century,  only  to  be  revived  long  after, 
in  more  mature  and  comprehensive  form,  when  monasticism 
had  fulfilled  its  mission  for  the  world. 

To  this  class  of  opponents  belong  Helvidius,  Jovinian, 
Yigilantius,  and  Aerius.  The  first  three  are  known  to  us 
through  the  passionate  replies  of  Jerome,  the  last  through  the 
Fanarion  of  Epiphanius.  They  figure  in  Catholic  church  his- 
tory among  the  heretics,  while  they  have  received  from  many 
Protestant  historians  a  place  among  the  '^  witnesses  of  the  truth  " 
and  the  forerunners  of  the  Beformation. 

We  begin  with  Jovinian,  the  most  important  among  them, 
who  is  sometimes  compared,  for  instance,  even  by  Neander,  to 
Luther,  because,  like  Luther,  he  was  carried  by  his  own  ex- 
pmence  into  reaction  against  the  ascetic  tendency  and  the 
doctrines  connected  with  it.  He  wrote  in  Borne,  before  the 
year  390,  a  work,  now  lost,  attacking  monasticism  in  its  ethical 
principles.  He  was  at  that  time  himself  a  monk,  and  probably 
remained  so  in  a  free  way  until  his  death.  At  all  events  he 
uever  married,  and,  according  to  Augustine's  account^  he  a1> 
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f>tained  '"  for  the  present  distress,"  *  and  from  aversion  to  the 
encumbrances  of  the  married  state.  Jerome  pressed  him  with 
the  alternative  of  marrying  and  proving  the  equality  of  celibacy* 
with  married  life,  or  giving  up  his  opposition  to  his  own  con- 
dition.' Jerome  gives  a  very  unfavorable  picture  of  his  char- 
acter, evidently  colored  by  vehement  bitteraess.  He  calls 
Jovinian  a  servant  of  corruption,  a  barbarous  writer,  a  Chris- 
tian Epicurean,  who,  after  having  once  lived  in  strict  asceticism, 
now  preferred  earth  to  heaven,  vice  to  virtue,  his  belly  to 
Christ,  and  always  strode  along  as  an  elegantly  dressed  bride- 
groom. Augustine  is  much  more  lenient,  only  reproaching 
Jovinian  with  having  misled  many  Boman  nuns  into  marriage 
by  holding  before  them  the  examples  of  pious  women  in  the 
Bible.  Jovinian  was  probably  provoked  to  question  and 
oppose  monasticism,  as  Gieseler  supposes,  by  Jerome's  extrava- 
gant praising  of  it,  and  hy  the  feeling  against  it,  which  the 
death  of  Blesilla  (384)  in  Bome  confirmed.  And  he  at  first 
found  extensive  sympathy.  But  he  was  excommunicated  and 
banished  with  his  adherents  at  a  council  about  the  year  390, 
by  Siricius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  zealously  opposed  to  the 
marriage  of  priests.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Milan,  where 
the  two  monks  Sarmatio  and  Barbatian  held  forth  views  like 
his  own ;  but  he  was  treated  there  after  the  same  fashion  by 
the  bishop,  Ambrose,  who  held  a  council  against  him.  From 
this  time  he  and  his  party  disappear  from  history,  and  before 
the  year  406  he  died  in  exile.* 

According  to  Jerome,  Jovinian  held  these  four  points  : 
(1)  Virgins,  widows,  and  married  persons,  who  have  once 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  equal  merit,  other  things  in 
their  conduct  being  equal.     (2)  Those,  who  are  once  with  fall 

«  1  Oor.  ▼ii.  26. 

*  AdT.  Jorin.  lib.  L  c  40  (Opera,  iL  804) :  "  Et  tamen  iste  formosos  monachua, 
cnasoa,  mtidus,  dealbatiu,  et  quasi  Bponaus  semper  incedens,  ant  uxorem  dacnt  ut 
leqnalem  Tii^nitatem  nuptiis  probet ;  ant,  si  non  duxerit,  fnistra  contra  nos  Terbiir 
agit,  cum  opere  nobisoikm  sit." 

*  Augustine  says,  De  h»r.  o.  82 :  **  CSto  lata  heresis  oppreoaa  et  extincta  eat ; " 
and  Jerome  writes  of  Jovinian,  in  406,  Ad7.  Vigilant  c.  1,  that,  after  baring  been 
condemned  bj  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  he  dissipated  his  mind  in  tlie  en 
joyment  of  his  lusts. 
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faith  bom  i^in  by  baptism,  cannot  be  overcome  (eubverti)  by 
the  devil.  (3)  There  is  no  difference  between  abstaining  from 
food  and  enjoying  it  with  thanksgiving.  (4)  All,  who  keep 
the  baptieanal  covenant,  will  receive  an  equal  reward  in  heaven. 

He  insisted  chiefly  on  the  first  point ;  so  that  Jerome  de- 
votes the  whole  first  book  of  his  refutation  to  this  point,  while 
he  disposes  of  all  the  other  heads  in  the  second.  In  favor  of 
the  moral  equality  of  married  and  single  life,  he  appealed  to 
Gen.  ii.  24,  where  God  himself  institutes  marriage  before  the 
fall ;  to  Matt.  xix.  5,  where*  Christ  sanctions  it ;  to  the  patri- 
archs before  and  after  the  flood ;  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
Zaeharias  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  apostles,  particularly  Peter, 
who  lived  in  wedlock  ;  also  to  Paul,  who  himself  exhorted  to 
marriage,*  required  the  bishop  or  the  deacon  to  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife,*  and  advised  young  widows  to  marry  and  bear 
children.'  He  declared  the  prohibition  of  marriage  and  of 
divinely  provided  food  a  Manichsean  error.  To  answer  these 
arguments,  Jerome  indulges  in  utterly  unwarranted  inferences, 
and  speaks  of  marriage  in  a  tone  of  contempt,  which  gave 
offence  even  to  his  friends.^  Augustine  was  moved  by  it  to 
present  the  advantages  of  the  married  life  in  a  special  work, 
De  hono  oonjugaliy  though  without  yielding  the  ascetic  esti- 
mate of  celibacy.' 

Jovinian's  second  point  has  an  apparent  affinity  with  the 

>  1  Cor.  ylL  86,  89.  ■  1  Tiza  iu.  2,  12. 

*  1  Tim.  T.  14 ;  oomp.  1  Tim.  iL  16 ;  Heb.  ziii.  4. 

*  From  1  Cor.  tu.  1,  for  example  ("  It  U  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman  "), 
De  argues,  without  qualification,  L  L  c  7  (Opera,  iL  246):  **Si  bonum  est  molierem 
non  tangere,  malum  eat  ergo  tangere^  nihil  enim  bono  contrarium  est,  nim  malum ;  si 
aatem  malum  est,  et  ignoecitur,  ideo  conceditur,  ne  malo  quid  deterius  fiat  .  .  .  ToUe 
foniieationem,  et  non  dioet  [apostolus],  unnuquisqtte  uxorem  tucan  habeat,^  Immedi- 
ately after  this  (ii.  247)  he  ai^es,  from  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  pray  without  ceas- 
ing, 1  Thess.  v.  17:  "Si  semper  orandum  est,  nunquam  ergo  conjugio  serviendum, 
quoniam  quotiescunque  uxori  debitum  reddo,  orare  non  possum."  Such  Kophistriea 
and  misinterpretations  evidently  proceed  upon  the  lowest  sensual  idea  of  marriage, 
and  called  forth  some  opposition  eyen  at  that  age.  He  himself  afterward  felt  that 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  in  his  Ep.  48  (ed.  Vallars.  or  Ep.  SO,  ed.  Bened.)  ad  Pam- 
machium,  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  distinguishing  between  the  gymnastis 
(polemicaOy  rhetorical)  and  the  dogmatic  mode  of  writing. 

*  De  bono  eoiy.  c.  8 :  "  Duo  bona  sunt  connubium  et  oontinentia,  quomm  altfr 
mm  est  melius.** 
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AiiguBtinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Hie  persevenintia  Mno- 
torum.  It  is  not  referred  by  liim,  however,  to  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable  counsel  of  God,  but  simply  based  on  1  Jno. 
iii.  9,  and  v.  18,  and  is  connected  with  his  abstract  conception 
of  the  opposite  moral  states.  He  limits  the  impossibility  of 
relapse  to  the  truly  regenerate,  who  "  plena  fide  in  baptismate 
renati  sunt,"  and  makes  a  distinction  between  the  mere  bap- 
tism of  water  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  involves  also 
a  distinction  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal  church. 

His  third  point  is  aimed  against  the  ascetic  exaltation  of 
fasting,  with  reference  to  Eom.  xiv.  20,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  God, 
he  holds,  has  created  all  animals  for  the  service  of  man ;  Christ 
attended  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana  as  a  guest,  sat  at  table 
with  Zaccheus,  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  was  called  by 
the  Pharisees  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber;  and  the  apostle 
says :  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  nothing  to  be  re- 
fused, if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving. 

He  went  still  farther,  however,  and,  with  the  Stoics,  denied 
all  gradations  of  moral  merit  and  demerit,  consequently  also 
all  gradations  of  reward  and  punishment.  He  overlooked  the 
process  of  development  in  both  good  and  evil.  He  went  back 
of  all  outward  relations  to  the  inner  mind,  and  lost  all  subor- 
dinate differences  of  degree  in  the  great  contrast  between  true 
Christians  and  men  of  the  world,  between  regenerate  and  un- 
regenerate ;  whereas  the  friends  of  monasticism  taught  a  higher 
and  lower  morality,  and  distinguished  the  ascetics,  as  a  special 
class,  from  the  mass  of  ordinary  Christians.  As  Christ,  says 
he,  dwells  in  believers,  without  difference  of  degree,  so  also  be- 
lievers are  in  Chiist  without  difference  of  degree  or  stagea  of 
development.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  men,  righteous 
and  wicked,  sheep  and  goats,  five  wise  virgins  and  five  foolish, 
good  trees  with  good  fruit  and  bad  trees  with  bad  fruit.  He 
appealed  also  to  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard, 
who  all  received  equal  wages.  Jerome  answered  him  with 
such  things  as  the  parable  of  the  sower  and  the  different  kinds 
of  ground,  the  parable  of  the  different  numbers  of  talents  with 
corresponding  rewards,  the  many  mansions  in  the  Father's 
house  (by  which  Jovinian  singularly  understood  the  different 
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ehnrcheB  on  earth),  the  comparieon  of  the  resarrection  bodies 
with  the  stars,  which  differ  in  gloiy,  and  the  passage :  ^^  He 
which  Boweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly;  and  he 
which  soweth  bonntifolly,  shall  reap  also  bonntifolly." ' 

§  47.    JleMdiuSy  VigiUmtiuSy  and  Aeriu9. 

See  eepedallj  the  tracts  of  Jerome  quoted  in  the  preoediiig  section. 

HsLYiDiuB,  whether  a  layman  or  a  priest  at  Borne  it  is  nn- 
certain,  a  pnpil,  according  to  the  statement  of  Gknnadins,  of 
the  Arian  bishop  Auzentios  of  Milan,  wrote  a  work,  before  the 
year  883,  in  refutation  of  the  perpetnal  virginity  of  the  mother 
of  the  Lord — a  leading  point  with  the  current  glorification  of 
oeliba<7.  He  considered  the  married  state  equal  in  honor  and 
glory  to  that  of  virginity.  Of  his  fortunes  we  know  nothing. 
Augustine  speaks  of  Helvidians,  who  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Antidicomarianites  of  Epiphanius.  Jerome  calls 
Helvidius,  indeed,  a  rough  and  uneducated  man,*  but  proves 
by  quotations  of  his  arguments,  that  he  had  at  least  some 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  certain  ingenuity.  He  ap- 
pealed in  the  first  place  to  Matt.  i.  18, 24, 25,  as  implying  that 
Joseph  knew  his  wife  not  before,  but  after,  the  birth  of  the 
Lord ;  then  to  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  ^*  first  bom  "  son 
of  Mary,  in  Matt.  i.  25,  and  Luke  ii.  7 ;  then  to  the  many 
passages,  which  speak  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus ;  and 
finally  to  the  authority  of  Tertullian  and  Yictorinus.  Jerome 
replies,  that  the  ^*  till "  by  no  means  always  fixes  a  point  after 
which  any  action  must  begin  or  cease ;  *  that,  according  to  Ex. 
xzxiv.  19,  20 ;  Num.  zviii.  15  sqq.,  the  ^^  first  bom  "  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  birth  of  other  children  aft;erward,  but 
enotes  every  one,  who  first  opens  the  womb ;  that  the  ^'  broth- 
ers "  of  Jesus  may  have  been  either  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
marriage,  or,  according  to  the  wide  Hebrew  use  of  the  term, 
cousins ;  and  that  the  authorities  cited  were  more  than  balanced 
by  the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp  (!),  and  Irenaeus.    "  Had 

■  a  Cor.  ix.  6. 

*  At  the  rery  beginning  of  his  work  againit  him,  he  itjlei  him  ''homfaiem  nmi 
eom  et  tix  primia  qnoque  imbatom  literiiw** 

*  Comp.  Matt,  xxnil  20. 
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HelvidiaB  read  these,"  says  he,  ^^he  would  doubtless  have  pro* 
duced  something  more  skilful." 

This  whole  question,  it  is  well  known,  is  still  a  problem  in 
exegesis.  The  perpetua  virffinitcu  of  Mary  has  less  support 
from  Scripture  than  the  opposite  theory.  But  it  is  so  essential 
to  the  whole  ascetic  system,  that  it  became  from  this  time  an 
article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  denial  of  it  was  anathema- 
tized as  blasphemous  heresy.  A  considerable  number  of  Pro- 
testant divines,'  however,  agree  on  this  point  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  think  it  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  Mary, 
that,  after  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
she  should  have  borne  ordinary  children  of  men. 

VioiLAinius,  originally  from  Gaul,'  a  presbyter  of  Barce- 
lona in  Spain,  a  rban  of  pious  but  vehement  zeal,  and  of  liter- 
ary talent,  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  against 
the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  superstition  connected  with 
it.  Jerome's  reply,  dictated  hastily  in  a  single  night  at  Beth- 
lehem in  the  year  406,  contains  more  of  personal  abuse  and 
low  witticism,  than  of  solid  argument.  "  There  have  been," 
he  says,  ^^  monsters  on  earth,  centaurs,  syrens,  leviathans,  be- 

liemoths Gaul  alone  has  bred  no  monsters,  but 

has  ever  abounded  in  brave  and  noble  men, — when,  of  a  sudden, 
there  has  arisen  one  Yigilantins,  who  should  rather  be  called 
Dormitantius,'  contending  in  an  impure  spirit  against  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  forbidding  to  honor  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs  ;  he  rejects  the  Vigils— only  at  Easter  should  we  sing 
hallelujah ;  he  declares  abstemiousness  to  be  heresy,  and  chastity 
a  nursery  of  licentiousness  (jntdioitiam,  Ubidinis  aeminaritmh). 
.     .     .     .    This  innkeeper  of  Calagurris  *  mingles  water  with 

'  Luther,  for  instance  (who  even  calls  Helvidius  a  **  gross  fool "),  and  Zuingle, 
among  the  Reformers ;  Olshausen  and  J.  P.  Lange,  among  the  kter  theologiana. 

'  Respecting  his  descent,  compare  the  diffUae  treatise  of  the  tedious  but  thorough 
Walch,  L  c.  p.  676-677. 

'  This  cheap  pun  he  repeats,  Epist.  109,  ad  Ripar.  (Opera,  i.  p.  719),  where  be 
iays  that  VigUaniius  (Wakeful)  was  so  called  icar*  avrl^paawy  and  should  rather  be 
called  DormitarUius  (Sleepy).  The  fact  is,  that  Vigilantius  was  wide-awake  to  a 
sense  of  certain  superstitions  of  the  age. 

*  In  South  Gaul ;  now  Casdres  in  Gascogne.  As  the  business  of  innkeeper  li 
Incompatible  with  the  spiritual  office,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  father  of  Vigi- 
lantius was  a  eaupo  Calagurritanw,  Comp.  Rossler's  Bibliothek  der  Kircfaenvfttei^ 
Dart  iz.  p.  880  so.,  note  1 M) :  and  Walch.  1.  c 
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the  wine,  and  would,  according  to  ancient  art,  combine  his 
poison  with  the  genuine  faith.  He  oppoeea  virginity,  hates 
ehastitj,  cries  against  the  fastings  of  the  saints,  and  would 
only  amidst  jovial  feastiugs  amuse  himself  with  the  Psalms  of 
David.  It  is  terrible  to  hear,  that  even  bidhops  are  compan- 
ions of  his  wantonness,  if  those  deserve  this  name,  who  ordain 
only  married  persons  deacons,  and  trust  not  the  chastity  of  the 
single."*  Yigilantius  thinks  it  better  for  a  man  to  use  bis 
money  wisely,  and  apply  it  gradually  to  benevolent  objects  at 
home,  than  to  lavish  it  all  at  once  upon  the  poor  or  give  it  to 
the  monks  of  Jerusalem.  He  went  further,  however,  than  his 
two  predecessors,  and  bent  his  main  efforts  against  the  worship 
of  saints  and  relics,  which  was  then  gaining  ascendency  and 
was  fostered  by  monasticism.  He  considered  it  superstition 
and  idolatry.  He  called  the  Christians,  who  worshipped  the 
"  wretched  bones "  of  dead  men,  ash-gatherers  and  idolaters..' 
He  expressed  himself  sceptically  respecting  the  miracles  of  the 
martyrs,  contested  the  practice  of  invoking  them  and  of  inter- 
cession for  the  dead,  as  useless,  and  declared  himself  against 
the  Vigils,  or  public  worship  in  the  night,  as  tending  to  dis- 
order and  licentiousness.  This  last  point  Jerome  admits  as  a 
fiict,  but  not  as  an  argument,  because  thB  abuse  should  not 
abolish  the  right  use. 

The  presbyter  Aebius  of  Sebaste,  about  360,  belongs  alsi 
among  the  partial  opponents  of  monasticism.  For,  tliough 
himself  an  ascetic,  he  contended  against  the  fast  laws  and  the 
hijunction  of  fasts  at  certain  times,  considering  them  an  en- 
croachment upon  Christian  freedom.  Epiphanius  also  ascribes 
to  him  three  other  heretical  views :  denial  of  the  superiority 
of  bishops  to  presbyters,  opposition  to  the  usual  Easter  festival, 
and  opposition  to  prayers  for  the  dead.'  He  was  hotly  perse- 
cuted by  the  hierarchy,  and  was  obliged  to  live,  with  his  adhe- 
rents, in  open  fields  and  in  caves. 

*  Adv.  YigiL  c  1  aad  2  (Opera,  torn.  !i.  p.  887  sqq.). 

'  **  CinermrioB  et  idolatru,  qui  mortuomm  oasa  ▼enenntar."    Hieran.  ep.  109, 
•d  Ripariam  (torn.  i.  p.  719). 

*  Sptph.  Haer.  76.    Comp.  alio  Walcb,  L  o.  HL  821-888.    BeUarmine,  an  a» 
•oont  of  thti  external  resemblance,  ttjles  Proteetanttam  the  Aerian  beresj. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  HIEBAROHY  AND  FOLTTT  OF  THB  OHUBOH. 

Oomp.  in  part  the  literature  in  yoL  L  §  105  and  110  (to  whioh  ahoald  be 
added  now,  P.  A.  ds  Lagabdb  :  OonstitntioneB  Apoetolorom,  Lips, 
and  Lond.,- 1862) ;  alao  Gebbov,  oh.  zz. ;  Milmak:  Hist,  of  Ancient 
Ohrifltianitj,  book  ir.  o.  1  (Amer.  ed.  p.  488  sqq.)i  and  the  oorrespond- 
ing  seotions  in  Binghah,  Sohb6okh,  Plank,  NsandsBi  Gibselbb, 
Baub,  etc.  (see  the  particular  literature  below). 

§48.    Schools  of  ihs  Clergy. 

Haying  in  a  former  section  observed  the  eleyation  of  the 
church  to  the  position  of  the  state  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire^ and  the  influence  of  this  great  change  upon  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  and  upon  public  morality^  we  turn  now  to  the 
internal  organization  and  the  derelopment  of  the  hierarchy 
under  its  new  circumstances.  The  step  of  progress  which  we 
here  find  distinguishing  the  organization  of  this  third  period 
from  the  episcopal  system  of  the  second  and  the  apostolic  bqt 
pervision  of  the  first,  is  the  rise  of  the  patriarchal  constitution 
and  of  the  system  of  ecumenical  councils  closely  connected  with 
it.  But  we  must  first  glance  at  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  teaching  order  in  generaL 

The  work  of  preparation  for  the  clerical  office  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  materially  facilitated  by  the  union  of  the  church 
with  the  state,  putting  her  in  possession  of  the  treasures,  the 
schools,  the  learning,  and  the  literature  of  classic  heathendom, 
and  throwing  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  into  her 
hands.    The  numerous  doctrinal  controversies  kept  the  spirit 
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of  inyefitigation  awake,  and  among  the  fathers  and  biahops  of 
tibe  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  meet  with  the  greatest  theolo- 
gians of  the  ancient  chnrch.  These  gave  their  weighty  voices 
for  the  great  yalue  of  a  thorough  education  to  the  clerical 
office,  and  imparted  much  wholesome  instruction  respecting 
the  studies  proper  to  this  purpose/  The  African  church,  bj  a 
decree  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  897,  required  ^of  candi- 
dates a  trial  of  their  knowledge  and  orthodoxy.  A  law  of 
Justinian,  of  the  year  641,  established  a  similar  test  in  the  East. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  a  regular  and  general  system  of 
clerical  education  was  still  entirely  wanting.  The  steady  de- 
cay of  the  classic  literature,  the  gradual  cessation  of  philosoph- 
ical and  artistic  production,  the  growth  of  monastic  prejudice 
against  secular  learning  and  culture,  the  great  want  of  minis- 
ters in  the  suddenly  expanded  field  of  the  church,  the  uneasy 
state  of  the  empire,  and  the  barbarian  invasions,  were  so  many 
hinderances  to  thorough  theological  preparation.  Many  candi- 
dates trusted  to  the  magical  virtue  of  ordination.  Others, 
without  inward  call,  were  attracted  to  the  holy  ofSce  by  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  church.  Others  had  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  preparation,  and  passed,  at  the  instance  of  the  popu- 
lar voice  or  of  circumstances,  immediately  from  the  service  of 
the  state  to  that  of  the  church,  even  to  the  episcopal  office ; 
Aough  several  councils  prescribed  a  previous  test  of  their  ca^ 
pacity  in  the  lower  degrees  of  reader,  deacon,  and  presbyter. 
Often,  however,  this  irregularity  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
the  church,  and  gave  her  a  highly  gifted  man,  like  Ambrose, 
whom  the  acclamation  of  the  people  called  to  the  episcopal  see 
of  Milan  even  before  he  was  baptized.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
laments  that  many  priests  and  bishops  came  in  fresh  from  the 
counting  house,  sunburnt  from  the  plow,  from  the  oar,  from 
the  army,  or  even  from  the  theatre,  so  that  the  most  holy  order 
of  all  was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  most  ridiculous.  ^^  Only 
he  can  be  a  physician,"  says  he,  ^^  who  knows  the  nature  of 
diseases ;  he,  a  painter,  who  has  gone  through  much  practice 


>  B.  g.  C9iT7B08tom :  D«  taeerdotio ;  Augustine :  Ih  doetrina  C^ritHana ;  Je 
rams:  in  lereral Jetten ;  Gregory  the  Great :  JUgula patioralU, 
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in  mixing  colors  and  in  drawing  forms ;  but  a  clergyman  maj 
be  found  with  perfect  ease,  not  thoroughly  wrought,  of  course, 
but  fresh  made,  sown  and  full  blown  in  a  moment,  as  the  legend 
says  of  the  giants.'  We  form  the  saints  in  a  day,  and  enjoin 
them  to  be  wise,  though  they  possess  no  wisdom  at  all,  and 
bring  nothing  to  their  spiritual  office,  except  at  best  a  good 
will."'  If  such  complaints  were  raised  so  early  as  the  end  of 
the  Nicfine  age,  while  the  theological  activity  of  the  Qreek 
church  was  in  its  bloom,  there  was  far  more  reason  for  them 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  in  the  sixth,  especially 
in  the  Latin  church,  where,  even  among  the  most  eminent 
clergymen,  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  a  rare  exception. 

The  opportunities  which  this  period  offered  for  literary  and 
theological  preparation  for  the  ministry,  were  the  following : 

1.  The  East  had  four  or  five  theological  schools,  which, 
however,  were  far  from  supplying  its  wants. 

The  oldest  and  most  celebrated  was  the  catechetical  school 
of  Alexandria.  Favored  by  the  great  literary  treasures,  the 
extensive  commercial  relations,  and  the  ecclesiastical  impor- 
tance of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,  as  well  as  by  a  succession  of 
distinguished  teachers,  it  flourished  from  the  middle  of  th^ 
second  century  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  when,  amidst  the 
Origenistic,  Nestorian,  and  Monophysite  confusion,  it  withered 
and  died.  Its  last  ornament  was  the  blind,  but  learned  and 
pious  Didymus  (340-395). 

From  the  Alexandrian  school  proceeded  the  smaller  insti- 
tution of  Cffisarea  in  Palestine,  which  was  founded  by  Origen, 
after  his  banishment  from  Alexandria,  and  received  a  new  but 
temporary  impulse  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  from 
his  admirer,  the  presbyter  Pamphilus,  and  from  his  friend 
Eusebius.  It  possessed  the  theological  library  which  Eusebiua 
used  in  the  preparation  of  his  learned  works. 

Far  more  important  was  the  theological  school  of  Antioch, 

*  *flf  6  fii^os  Tottt  robs  ytyavrat. 

■  Greg.  Orat  xliiu  c.  26  (Opera  omnift,  ed.  Bened.,  Paris,  1842,  *om.  i.  p.  791  aq.)^ 
and  similar  passages  in  his  other  orations,  and  his  Carmen  do  ae  ipa^  et  adyera.  SSpiaix 
Comp.  Uilmann :  Greg.  y.  Naz.  p.  611  sqq. 
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founded  about  290  by  the  presbyters  Dorotheus  and  Lueian. 
It  developed  in  the  course  of  the  foorth  century  a  severe  gram- 
matico-historical  exegesis,  counter  to  the  Origenistic  allegorical 
method  of  the  Alexandrians  ;  now  in  connection  with  the 
church  doctrine,  as  in  Chrysostom ;  now  in  a  rationalizing 
spirit,  as  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Nestorius. 

The  seminary  at  Edessa,  a  daughter  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  was  started  by  the  learned  deacon,  Ephraftn  Syrus 
(t  378),  furnished  ministers  for  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and 
stood  for  about  a  hundred  years. 

The  Nestorians,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  centary,  founded  a 
seminary  at  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia,  which  was  organized  into 
several  classes  and  based  upon  a  definite  plan  of  instruction. 

The  West  had  no  such  institutions  for  theological  instruc- 
tion, but  supplied  itself  chiefly  from  cloisters  and  private  schools 
of  the  bishops.  Oassiodorus  endeavored  to  engage  Pope  Ag»* 
petus  in  founding  a  learned  institution  in  Borne,  but  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  warlike  disquietude  of  Italy.  Jerome  spent 
some  time  at  the  Alexandrian  school  under  the  direction  of 
Didymus. 

2.  Many  priests  and  bishops,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
onanatcd  from  the  monasteries,  where  they  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  retirement  from  the  world,  undisturbed  meditation, 
the  intercourse  of  kindred  earnest  minds,  and  a  large  spiritual 
experience ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  easily  sank  into  a  monkish 
narrowness,  and  rarely  attained  that  social  culture  and  compre> 
hensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  men,  which  is  necessary, 
especially  in  large  citieb,  for  a  wide  field  of  labor. 

3.  In  the  West  there  were  smaller  diocesan  seminaries, 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishops,  who  trained  their  own 
clergy,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  as  they  passed  through 
the  subordinate  classes  of  reader,  sub-deacon,  and  deacon. 

Augustine  set  a  good  example  of  this  sort,  having  at  Hippo 
a  "monasterium  clericorum,"  which  sent  forth  many  good 
presbyters  and  bishops  for  the  various  dioceses  of  North 
Africa.  Similar  clerical  monasteries  or  episcopal  seminaries 
arose  gradually  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  are 
veiy  common  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church  to  this  day. 
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4.  Several  of  the  most  learned  and  able  fathers  of  the  fourtb 
century  received  their  general  scientific  edncation  in  heathen 
schools,  under  the'  setting  sun  of  the  classic  culture,  and  then 
studied  theology  either  in  ascetic  retirement  or  under  some 
distinguished  church  teacher,  or  by  the  private  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  earlier  church  literature. 

Thus  Basil  the  Great  and  Oregory  Nazianzen  were  in  the 
high  school  of  Athens  at  the  same  time  with  the  prince  Julian 
the  Apostate ;  Chrysostom  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrat- 
ed rhetorician  Libanius  in  Antioch ;  Augustine  studied  at  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  Milan ;  and  Jerome  was  introduced  to  the 
study  of  the  classics  by  the  granunarian  Donatus  of  Borne. 
The  great  and  invaluable  service  of  these  fathers  in  the  de- 
velopment and  defence  of  the  church  doctrine,  in  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  especially  in  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  high  value  of  a 
classical  education.  And  the  church  has  always,  with  good 
reason,  acknowledged  it. 


§49.     (Jlergy  and  LaUy.    EUotioM. 

The  clergy,  according  to  the  precedent  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, came  to  be  more  and  more  rigidly  distinguished,  as  a 
peculiar  order,  from  the  body  of  the  laity.  The  ordination, 
which  was  solemnized  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer, 
with  the  addition  at  a  later  period  of  an  anointing  with  oil  and 
balsam,  marked  the  formal  entrance  into  the  special  priesthood, 
as  baptism  initiated  into  the  universal  priesthood ;  and,  like 
baptism,  it  bore  an  indefeasible  character  {pharcuAer  inddebiUa). 
By  degrees  the  priestly  office  assumed  the  additional  distinc- 
tion of  celibacy  and  of  external  marks,  such  as  tonsure,  and 
sacerdotal  vestments  worn  at  first  only  during  official  service, 
then  in  every-day  life.  The  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers  retreated  in  proportion,  though  it  never  passed 
entirely  out  of  sight,  but  was  from  time  to  time  asserted  even 
in  this  age.  Augustine,  for  example,  says,  that  as  all  are 
called  Ohristians  on  account  of  their  baptism,  so  all  believ* 
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ere  are  priests,  becanse  they  are  members  of  the  one 
Priest* 

The  prepress  of  the  hierarchical  principle  also  encroached 
gradoallj  npon  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  election  of  their 
pastors/  Bat  in  this  period  it  did  not  as  yet  entirely  suppress 
tiiem.  Hie  lower  clergy  were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  bish- 
ops by  iheir  colleagaes  in  the  province  and  by  the  clergy. 
The  fourth  canon  of  Nice,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  Me- 
letian  schism,  directed  that  a  bishop  should  be  instituted  and 
consecrated  by  all,  or  at  least  by  three,  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province.  This  was  not  aimed,  however,  against  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  against  election  by  only  one  bishop— the  act 
of  Heletias.  For  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of 
presbyters,  and  especially  of  bishops,  long  remained,  at  least 
in  outward  form,  in  memory  of  the  custom  of  the  apostles  and 
the  primitive  church.  There  was  either  a  formal  vote,'  par- 
ticularly when  there  were  three  or  more  candidates  before 
the  people,  or  tbe  people  were  thrice  required  to  signify  their 
confirmation  or  rejection  by  the  formula :  "  Worthy,"  or  "  un- 
worthy." *    The  influence  of  the  people  in  this  period  appears 

'  De  dTit.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  10:  *^SrwU  Moeerdoiea  Dei  et  ChrisH  et  regnabuni 
MM  to  milk  tmno9  ( Apoe.  xx.  6) :  non  vtiqiie  de  aolb  epboopis  et  preebyteris  dictum 
eil,  qd  proprie  jam  Tocantur  in  Eodeeia  aaoerdotes ;  eed  aicut  omnea  Ghriatianoa 
dicimoa  propter  mTBtioiim  ehziaoia,  aic  onmea  aaoerdotoa,  qaoxuam  membra  aont 
imliia  aaoerdodflL  De  quibua  ^>08tolua  Petma:  PMf$^  inquit,  taneta  regale  mmt- 
doHum  (1  Pet  ii.  9)."*  Comp.  Ambroaiaater  ad  Eph.  ir.  11 ;  Jerome  ad  Ht  L  7 ; 
and  Pope  Leo  L,  Sermon,  ir.  1. 

'  Aooording  to  Qemeiia  Romaaii8|  ad  Corinth,  e.  44,  the  oonaent  of  the  whole 
congregation  in  tbe  dioice  of  their  oificera  waa  the  ^>08tolio  and  poet-i^KMtolio  one- 
torn;  and  the  Epiatlea  of  Cyprian,  eapeciallj  Ep.  68,  ahow  that  the  aame  rule  con- 
tinned  in  the  middle  of  the  third  oentnry.    Comp.  yoL  L  §  106. 

*  Z^trii,  ^^l0'Au^  4^^r,  acmtiDinm. 

*  "A^f or,  dignoa,  or  Ai^ior,  indignua.  Conadtnt  Apost  TiiL  4 ;  Concil.  Anrelat 
fi.  (i.  D.  462)  e.  64 ;  Oregor.  Nax.  Oral  xxL  Aooording  to  a  letter  of  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  in  Theodor.  Hiat  Eoct  It.  22,  the  biahop  in  the  Eaat  waa  elected  ^irio-- 
le^Mr  wp^t  4^4*  «Ai|pijr»r,  alr^irwi  Xa&r.  He  himself  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Alexandria  and  ancoeaBor  of  Athanaaius  (a.  d.  878),  according  te  the  dedre  of  the 
latter,  ''by  flie  nnanimona  consent  of  the  dei^  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the  dtj ** 
Ot.  cap.  20),  and,  after  hia  expulsion,  he  objected  te  his  wicked  saooessor  Lndns, 
among  other  things,  that  **he  had  purchased  the  episcopal  offlce  with  gold,  as  though 
it  bad  been  a  secular  dignity,  .  .  .  and  had  not  been  dected  by  a  aynod  of  bishope, 
6y  the  volee  of  the  cUrgy^  orhgthe  requeet  of  the  people,  aceording  to  the  regulatiom 
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most  prominently  in  the  election  of  bishops.  The  Roman 
bishop  Leo,  in  spite  of  his  papal  absolutism,  asserted  the 
thoroughly  democratic  principle,  long  since  abandoned  by  his 
successors :  '^  He  wlio  is  to  preside  over  all,  should  be  elected 
by  all."  *  Oftentimes  the  popular  will  decided  before  the  pro- 
vincial bishops  and  the  clergy  assembled  and  the  r^ular  elec* 
tion  could  be  held.  Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Nectarius  of  Con- 
stantinople were  appointed  to  the  bishopric  even  before  they 
wore  baptized ;  the  former  by  the  people,  the  latter  by  the 
emperor  Theodoaius  ;  though  in  palpable  violation  of  the 
eightieth  apostolic  canon  and  the  second  Nicene.*  Martin  of 
Tours  owed  liis  elevation  likewise  to  the  popular  voice,  while 
some  bishops  objected  to  it  on  account  of  his  small  and  wasted 
form.*  Chrysostom  was  called  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople 
by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  in  consequence  of  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  clergy  and  people.*  Sometimes  the  people  acted  under 
outside  considerations  and  the  management  of  demagogues, 
and  demanded  unworthy  or  ignorant  men  .for  the  highest 
offices.  Thus  there  were  frequent  disturbances  and  collisions, 
and  even  bloody  conflicts,  as  in  the  election  of  Damasus  in 
Bome.  In  short,  all  the  selfish  passions  and  corrupting  influ- 
ences,  which  had  spoiled  the  freedom  of  the  popular  political 
elections  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics,  and  which  ap- 
pear also  in  the  republics  of  modern  times,  intruded  upon  the 
elections  of  the  church.  And  the  clergy  likewise  often  suffered 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  impure  motives.  Chrysostom 
laments  that  presbyters,  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  instead  of 
looking  only  at  spiritual  fitness,  were  led  bv  r^ard  for  noble 
birth,  or  great  wealth,  or  consanguinity  and  friendship.*    The 

'  Epist  z.  c.  4  (Opera,  ed.  Bailer,  i.  687) :  *^  Expectarentur  certe  rota  ciTiain, 
testimonia  populorum,  qusreretur  honoratorum  arbitrium,  electio  clerioorum  .  .  . 
In  the  same  epistle,  cap.  6  :  Qui  prcefuturua  ent  omnihu9^  ab  amnilnu  eligaturj^ 

*  Paulinus,  Vita  Ambros. ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  1.  iT.  c.  24,  and  yii.  8.  Tbia  historiao 
excuses  the  irregularity  bj  a  special  interposition  of  Providence. 

*  Sulpitius  Severus,  Vita  Mart.  c.  7  :  "  lucredibiiis  multitudo  non  solum  ex  eo 
oppido  [Tours],  sed  etiam  ex  ricinis  urbibus  ad  auffragia  ferenda  oonyenerat,^  etc. 

*  Socrates,  H.  E.  vi.  2  :  ^n^lvtjLark  koiw^  bfiou  vi.vrwv  xK^ipov  rt  ^ftl  koI  Xaav, 

*  De  saoerdotio,  lib.  ill.  c.  16.  Further  on  in  the  same  ch^ter  he  says  CTCn,  that 
many  are  elected  on  aooonnt  of  their  badness,  to  prevent  the  mischief  they  would 
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biahopB  theniBelves  fiometimes  did  no  better.  Nectariixs,  who 
was  Buddenly  transferred,  in  881,  by  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
from  the  prsetorship  to  the  bishopric  of  Ck)n8taTitinople,  even 
before  he  was  baptized,'  wished  to  ordain  his  physician  Mar 
tyrins  deacon,  and  when  the  latter  refused,  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity,  he  replied  :  ^'  Did  not  I,  who  am  now  a  priest, 
formerly  live  much  more  immorally  than  thou,  as  thou  thyself 
weD  knowest,  since  thou  wast  often  an  accomph'ce  of  my  many 
iniquities  ?  "  Martyrius,  however,  persisted  in  his  refusal,  be- 
oause  he  had  continued  to  live  in  sin  long  after  his  baptism, 
while  If  ectarius  had  become  a  new  man  since  his.' 

The  emperor  also,  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  in  the  election  of  metropolitans 
And  patriarchs,  and  often  abused  it  in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary 
way. 

Thus  every  mode  of  appointment  was  evidently  exposed  to 
abuse,  and  could  furnish  no  security  against  unworthy  candi- 
^tes,  if  the  electors,  whoever  they  might  be,  were  destitute 
of  moral  earnestness  and  the  gift  of  spiritual  discernment. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  before  us  the  republican 
element  in  the  election  of  bishops  entirely  disappeared.  The 
^i^eek  church  afl^r  the  eighth  century  vested  the  franchise  ex- 
clusively in  the  bishops.*  The  Latin  church,  after  the  eleventh 
ceiktttry,  vested  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church,  with- 
^^t  allowing  any  participation  to  the  people.  But  in  the  West, 
^^Qcially  in  Spain  and  France,  instead  of  the  people,  the 

^^^^^^^rwiie  do :  Ol  M,  9A  wovriptaM  (us  r^r  roO  xX^pov  maraXiyorrat  rd^iw)^  Ktd  Tra 
A^  vopo^crrct,  /irrdka  ipydffwrai  itcimL    Quite  partllei  is  the  teettmonj  of  Or^ 
goiy  Kaziaozen  in  hia  Ganneii,  cif  ^avrhv  irai  ircpl  hrtfrK6wwr,  or  De^  te  ipeo  et  de 
tptflcopla,  yer.  880  sqq.  (Open,  ed.  Bened.  Par.  torn,  il  p.  796),  and  elsewhere. 

'  Sozomenns,  Hist.  BocL  ▼&  c.  8,    Sozomen  sees  in  this  election  a  special  inter- 
poiition  of  God. 

'  SozomeDns,  yii.  e.  10.  Otherwise  he,  as  well  as  Socrates,  H.  E.  t.  a  8,  and 
Ilisodoret,  H.  E.  y.  &  8,  qpeaks  yery  fayorabl  j  of  the  character  of  Nectarius. 

'  The  seventh  ecumenical  oonndl,  at  Nice,  787,  in  its  third  canon,  on  the  basis 
of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  fourth  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Nice,  expreaslj 
prohibited  the  people  and  the  secular  power  from  anj  share  in  the  election  of 
biihops.     Also  the  eighth  general  councQ  prescribes  that  the  bishop  should  ba. 
flboMD  only  b  j  the  college  of  bishops. 

16 
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temporal  prince  exerted  an  important  influence,  in  spite  of  the 
fipequent  protest  of  the  chnrch. 

Even  the  election  of  pope,  after  the  downfall  of  the  West 
Eoman  empire,  came  -largely  nnder  control  of  the  secular  au- 
thorities of  Rome ;  first,  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings ;  then,  of 
the  exarchs  of  Kavenna  in  the  name  of  the  Byzantine  emperor ; 
and,  after  Charlemagne,  of  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  till,  in 
1069,  through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand  (afterward  Gregory 
VIL),  it  was  lodged  exclusively  with  the  college  of  cardinals, 
which  was  filled  by  the  pope  himself.  Yet  the  papal  absolut- 
ism of  the  middle  age,  like  the  modem  Napoleonic  military 
despotism  in  the  state,  found  it  well,  under  favorable  prospects, 
to  enlist  the  democratic  principle  for  the  advancement  of  its 
own  interests. 

§  50.    Marriage  am.d  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. 

The  progress  and  influence  of  monasticism,  the  general  ex* 
altation  of  the  ascetic  life  above  the  social,  and  of  celibacy 
above  the  married  state,  together  with  the  increasing  sharpness 
of  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  all  tended  power- 
fully toward  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  What  the  apostle 
Paul,  expressly  discriminating  a  divine  command  from  a  hu- 
man counsel,  left  to  each  one's  choice,  and  advised,  in  view  of 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age, 
as  a  safer  and  less  anxious  state  only  for  those  who  felt  called 
to  it  by  a  special  gift  of  grace,  now,  though  the  stress  of 
circumstances  was  past,  was  made,  at  least  in  the  Latin  church, 
an  inexorable  law.  What  had  been  a  voluntary,  and  therefore 
an  honorable  exception,  now  became  the  rule,  and  the  former 
rule  became  the  exception.  Connubial  intercourse  appeared 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  priestly  oflKce 
and  of  priestly  functions,  especially  with  the  service  of  the 
altar.  The  clergy,  as  the  model  order,  could  not  remain  below 
the  moral  ideal  of  monasticism,  extolled  by  all  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  must  exhibit  the  same  unconditional  and  un< 
divided  devotion  to  the  church  within  the  bosom  of  society, 
which  monasticism   exhibited  without  it.     While  placed  by 
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tlicir  calling  in  unavoidable  contact  with  the  world,  they  must 
vie  with  the  monks  at  least  in  the  virtue  of  sexual  purity,  and 
thereby  increase  their  influence  over  the  people.  Moreover,  the 
celibate  life  secured  to  the  clergy  greater  independence  toward 
tlie  state  and  civil  society,  and  thus  favored  the  interests  of  the 
hierarchy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  estranged  them  more 
and  more  from  the  sympathies  and  domestic  relations  of  the 
people,  and  tempted  them  to  the  illicit  indulgence  of  appetite, 
which,  perhaps,  did  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
morality  and  to  the  true  influence  of  the  clergy,  than  the  ad- 
vantage of  forced  celibacy  could  compensate. 

In  the  practice  of  clerical  celibacy,  however,  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  churches  diverged  in  the  fourth  century,  and  are  to 
this  day  divided.  The  Greek  church  stopped  halfway,  and 
limited  the  injunction  of  celibacy  to  the  higher  clergy,  who 
were  accordingly  chosen  generally  from  the  monasteries  or 
from  the  ranks  of  widower-presbyters ;  while  the  Latin  church 
extended  the  law  to  the  lower  clergy,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  forward  the  hierarchical  principle  to  absolute  papacy. 
The  Greek  church  differs  from  the  Latin,  not  by  any  higher 
standard  of  marriage,  but  only  by  a  closer  adherence  to  earlier 
usage  and  by  less  consistent  application  of  the  ascetic  princi- 
ple. It  is  in  theory  as  remote  from  the  evangelical  Protestant 
church  as  the  Latin  is,  and  approaches  it  only  in  practice.  It 
sets  virginity  far  above  marriage,  and  regards  marriage  only  in 
its  aspect  of  negative  utility.  In  the  single  marriage  of  a 
priest  it  sees  in  a  measure  a  necessary  evil,  at  best  only  a  con- 
ditional good,  a  wholesome  concession  to  the  flesh  for  the  pre- 
vention of  immorality,*  and  requires  of  its  highest  office  bearers 
total  abstinence  from  all  matrimonial  intercouree.  It  wavers, 
therefore,  between  a  partial  permission  and  a  partial  condem- 
nation of  priestly  marriage. 

In  the  East,  one  marriage  was  always  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
and  at  first  even  to  bishops,  and  celibacy  was  left  optional. 
Yet  certain  restrictions  were  early  introduced,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  after  ordination  (except  in  deacons  and 
snbdeacons),  as  well  as  of  second  marriage  after  baptism  ;  the 

«  *  1  Cor.  Tii  9. 
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apostolic  direction,  that  a  bishop  should  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife/  being  taken  as  a  prohibition  of  successive  polygamy,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  an  allowance  of  one  marriage.  Besides 
second  marriage,  the  marrying  of  a  concubine,  a  widow,  a 
harlot,  a  slave,  and  an  actress,  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy. 
With  these  restrictions,  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions"  and 
"Canons"  expressly  permitted  the  marriage  of  priests  con- 
tracted before  ordination,  and  the  continuance  of  it  after  ordi- 
nation." The  synod  of  Ancyra,  in  314,  permitted  deacons  to 
marry  even  after  ordination,  in  case  they  had  made  a  condition 
to  that  effect  beforehand ;  otherwise  they  were  to  remain  sin- 
gle or  lose  their  office."  The  synod  of  New  Csesarea,  which 
was  held  at  about  the  same  time,  certainly  before  325,  does 
not  go  beyond  this,  decreeing :  "  If  a  presbyter  (not  a  deacon) 
marry  (that  is,  after  ordination),  he  shall  be  expelled  from  the 
clergy ;  and  if  he  practise  lewdness,  or  become  an  adulterer, 
he  shall  be  utterly  thrust  out  and  held  to  penance."  *  At  the 
general  conncil  of  Nice,  325,  it  was  proposed  indeed,  probably 
by  the  Western  bishop  Hosiufi,"  to  forbid  entirely  the  marriage 
of  priests ;  but  the  motion  met  with  strong  opposition,  and  was 
rejected.  A  venerable  Egyptian  bishop,  Paphnntins,  though 
himself  a  strict  ascetic  from  his  youth  up,  and  a  confessor 
who  in  the  last  persecntion  had  lost  an  eye  and  been  crippled 
in  the  knee,  asserted  with  impressiveness  and  success,  that  too 
great  rigor  would  injure  the  church  and  promote  licentionsnesa, 
and  that  marriage  and  connubial  intercourse  were  honorable 

*  1  Tim.  iiL  2,  12 ;  Tit.  I.  6. 

*  Lib.  yi.  cap.  17  (ed.  TJeltzen,  p.  144) :  'ZTrttrKorov  ica2  rpttrfivrtpop  Ktti  BidKovow 
[thtia  including  the  bishop]  ttwofiti^  fAopoydtiovs  Koblaraa^u  .'  •  •  fA^i  i^tamt  84 
abrint  /bicrck  x*^^^'^^*^^'^  irydfiois  ohci¥  in  M  ydfiOP  ljpx*<^<^A<>  Oto.  CuL  ApOBt. 
can.  17  (p.  241) :  *0  9v<r\  ydfxois  o-u^vAoicch  /irrii  rh  fidirruriia  •  •  •  oi  Si^raroi 
fTyai  itriffKVwos  ^  Tp€fffi6r§pot  4  BtdKoifOf  4  Zkmt  rov  KaraXiyov  rod  Uparucov,  Comp. 
'san.  18  and  can.  5. 

*  Can.  10.    Comp.  Dr.  Hefde,  Conciliengeschichte,  L  p.  198. 

*  Can.  1.  In  Hardoin,  torn.  v.  p.  1499 ;  Hefde,  Conciliengesoh.  I.  811  sq.  Thif 
oanon  passed  even  into  the  Corpus  juris  can.  c  9,  dist.  28. 

*  Hosius  of  Cordova,  who  was  present  at  the  coundl  of  Elrira  in  Spain,  in  806, 
where  a  rimilar  proposition  was  made  and  carried  (can.  88).  In  the  opinion  abovf 
iSiwD,  Thehier,  Gieseler,  Robertson,  and  Hefele  agree. 
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and  spotless  things/  The  council  of  Gangra  in  Faphlagonia 
(according  to  some,  not  till  the  year  380)  condemned,  among 
several  ascetic  extravagances  of  the.  bishop  Eustathius  of  Se- 
baste  and  his  followers,  contempt  for  married  priests  and  re- 
fusal to  take  part  in  their  ministry.'  The  so-called  Apostolic 
Canons,  which,  like  the  OonstihttianSy  arose  by  a  gradnal 
growth  in  the  East,  even  forbid  the  clergy,  on  pain  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication,  to  put  away  their  wives  under  the 
pretext  of  religion.'  Perhaps  this  canon  likewise  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  hyper-asceticism  of  Eustathius, 

Accordingly  we  not  unfrequently  find  in  the  Oriental 
churoh,  so  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  not  only  priests, 
bat  even  bishops  living  in  wedlock.  One  example  is  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  Kazianzen,  who  while  bishop 
had  two  sons,  Gregory  and  the  younger  Csesarius,  and  a 
daughter.  Others  are  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who,  however,  wrote 
an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  unmarried  life,  and  lamented  his 
loss  of  the  crown  of  virginity ;  and  Synesius  (f  about  430), 
who,  when  elected  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  Pentapolis,  express- 
ly stipulated  for  the  continuance  of  his  marriage  connection.* 
Socrates,  whose  Church  History  reaches  down  to  the  year  439, 

See  the  account  in  SocrateSi  H.  K  i.  o.  11,  where  that  proportion  to  prohibit 
priestlj  marriage  ia  called  an  innovation,  a  v^mov  I'cap^t ;  in  Sozomen,  H.  £.  L  o.  28, 
and  in  Gelasiua,  Hist.  €onc.  Nic  iL  82.  The  statement  is  thus  suffidently  accredited, 
and  agrees  entirely  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Oriental  church  and  the  directions 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons.  The  third  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice 
goes  not  against  it,  since  it  forbids  onlj  the  immorality  of  mulieres  tubintrodueta 
(comp.  Tol.  i.  g  95).  The  doubts  of  several  Roman  divines  (Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Valesiua),  who  would  fain  trace  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  to  an  apostolic  origin, 
arise  evidently  from  dogmatic  bias,  and  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  Hefele,  a  Roman 
Catholic  historian,  in  his  Conciliengeschichte,  vol  i.  p.  417  sqq. 

*  Comp.  Hefele,  1.  c  i.  763  sqq. 

*  Can.  5  (ed.  Ueltzen,  p.  289) :  'EvtViroirot  ^  wp€cfi6rtpof  ^  tiJueoyot  r^¥  iaur oZ 

ma^atp^ladv,     Comp.  Gonst  Apost  vi.  17. 

*  Declaring :  **  God,  the  law,  and  the  consecrated  hand  of  Theophilus  (bishop  of 
Alexandria),  have  given  me  a  wife.  I  say  now  beforehand,  and  I  protest,  that  I 
will  neither  ever  part  from  her,  nor  live  with  her  in  secret  as  if  in  an  unlawful  con* 
bection ;  for  the  one  is  utterly  contrary  to  religion,  the  other  to  the  laws ;  but  I 
desire  to  receive  many  and  good  children  from  her"  (Epist  105  ed.  Basil.,  cited  in 
the  original  Greelc  in  Gieseler).    Comp  on  the  instances  of  married  bishops,  BIng 
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8ays  of  the  practice  of  bis  time,  that  in  Thessalia  matrimonial 
intercourse  after  ordination  had  been  forbidden  under  penalty 
of  deposition  from  the  time  of  Heliodorus  of  Trica,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  an  amatory  writer ;  but  that  in  the  East  the 
clergy  and  bishops  voluntarily  abstained  from  intercourse  with 
their  wives,  without  being  required  by  any  law  to  do  so  ;  for 
many,  lie  adds,  have  had  children  during  their  episcoj)ate  by 
their  lawful  wives.*  There  were  Greek  divines,  however,  like 
Epiphanius,  who  agreed  with  the  Eoman  theory.  Justinian  I. 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  declared  the 
children  of  such  connection  illegitimate,  and  forbade  the  elec- 
tion of  a  married  man  to  the  episcopal  office  (a.  d.  528). 
Nevertheless,  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  many 
bishops  in  Africa,  Libya,  and  elsewhere,  continued  to  live  in 
the  married  state,  as  is  expressly  said  in  the  twelfth  canon  of 
the  Trullan  council ;  but  this  gave  oflEence  and  was  forbidden. 
From  that  time  the  marriage  of  bishops  gradually  disappears, 
while  marriage  among  the  lower  clergy  continues  to  be  the 
rule. 

This  Trullan  council,  which  was  the  sixth  ecumenical* 
(a.  d.  692),  closes  the  legislation  of  the  Eastern  church  on  the 
subject  of  clerical  marriage.  Here — ^to  anticipate  somewhat — 
the  continuance  of  a  first  marriage  contracted  before  ordina- 
tion was  prohibited  in  the  case  of  bishops  on  pain  of  deposi- 
tion, but,  in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Canons,  allowed  in  the  case  of  presbyters  and  deacons  (contrary 
to  the  Roman  practice),  with  the  Old  Testament  restriction, 

ham,  Christ  Antiq.  b.  iv.  ch.  5 ;  J.  A.  Theiner  and  A.  Theiner,  Die  Einfiihrung 
der  erzwungenen  Ehelosigkeit  der  christL  Geistlichen  u.  ihre  Folgen  (Altenburg, 
1828),  Yol.  i.  p.  263  sqq.,  and  Gieseler,  vol.  L  div.  2,  §  97,  notes  at  the  close.  The 
marriage  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  with  Theosebia  is  disputed  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  but  seems  well  supported  by  Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  95,  and  Greg  Nyss.  De  virg.  8. 

'  Hist.  EccL  ▼.  cap.  22 :  Twy  4y  iLvaroKj  wdmwy  yvdfiri  (L  e.  from  principle  or 
Toluntarily — according  to  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  codex)  intxofiiwuy^  koI  rAh 
itriirKSiruy^  et  koI  fiovKoirrOf  ov  /aV  Oiy^yKif  y6fiov  rovro  iroioutrr»y»  TloWol  ykp  auTMy 
y  r^  Kaip^  rrjs  iwitTKOwris  koI  waiias  ^k  Trjs  vofiifiTis  yafitrrit  ircvof^fcao'iF. 

*  More  precisely,  the  necond  Trullan  council,  held  in  the  Trullan  hall  of  the  im* 
perial  palace  in  Constantinople ;  also  called  Concilium  QutnUextum,  iruyoSos  vci^ 
d^KTiif  being  considered  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  general  councils.  Comp 
respecting  it  Hefele,  iii.  298  sqq. 
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that  they  abstain  from  Bezual  interooorBe  during  the  season  of 
official  Bervice,  because  he  who  administers  hoij  things  must 
be  pure.'  The  same  relation  is  thus  condemned  in  the  one  case 
as  immoral,  in  the  other  approved  and  encouraged  as  moral ; 
the  bishop  is  deposed  if  he  retains  his  lawM  wife  and  does 
not,  immediately  after  being  ordained,  send  her  to  a  distant 
cloister ;  while  the  presbyter  or  deacon  is  threatened  with  do- 
position  and  even  excommunication  for  doing  the  opposite  and 
patting  his  wife  away. 

The  Western  church,  starting  from  the  perverted  and  aU 
most  Manichsean  ascetic  principle,  that  the  married  state  is 
incompatible  with  clerical  dignity  and  holiness,  instituted 
a  vigorous  effort  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  to  make 
celibacy,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  option  of  individ- 
uals, the  universal  law  of  the  priesthood ;  thus  placing  itself 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  in  other 
respects  it  made  so  much  account  of  conforming.  The  law, 
however,  though  repeatedly  enacted,  could  not  for  a  long  time 
be  consistently  enforced.  The  canon,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  Spanish  council  of  Elvira  in  305,  was  only  provincial.  The 
first  prohibition  of  clerical  marriage,  which  laid  claim  to  uni- 
versal ecclesiastical  authority,  at  least  in  the  West,  pi/^^eeded 
in  385  from  the  Roman  church  in  the  form  of  a  decretal  letter 
of  the  bishop  Siricins  to  Himerius,  bishop  of  Tarn^gona  in 
Spain,  who  had  referred  several  questions  of  discipline  to  the 
Roman  bishop  for  decision.  It  is  significant  of  the  connection 
between  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  interest  of  the  hier- 
archy, that  the  first  properly  papal  decree,  which  was  issued 
in  the  tone  of  supreme  authority,  imposed  such  an  unscriptural, 
mmatural,  and  morally  dangerous  restriction.  Siricius  con- 
tested tlio  appeal  of  dissenting  parties  to  the  Mosaic  law,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Christian  priesthood  has  to  stand  not 
merely  for  a  time,  but  perpetually,  in  the  service  of  the  sane- 
tu^,  and  that  it  is  not  hereditary,  like  the  Jewish ;  and  he 
ordained  that  second  marriage  and  marriage  with  a  widow 

'  OuL  8,  4,  ud  espedftUy  12,  13,  hud  48.  In  the  latter  canon  biBbopB  an 
iiiected,  afler  ordination,  to  commit  their  wives  to  a  somewhat  remote  okriater. 
though  to  provide  for  their  support 
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Bbould  incapacitate  for  ordination,  and  that  continuance  in  tlie 
married  state- after  ordination  should  be  punished  with  depoai- 
tion/  And  with  this  punishment  he  threatened  not  bishops 
only,  but  also  presbyters  and  deacons.  Leo  the  Great  subse- 
quently extended  the  requirement  of  celibacy  even  to  the  Bub- 
diaconate.  The  most  eminent  Latin  church  fathers,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  even  Augustine — though  the  last  with  more 
moderation — advocated  the  celibacy  of  priests.  Augustine, 
with  Eusebius  of  Vercella  before  him  (370),  united  their  clergy 
in  a  cloister  life,  and  gave  them  a  monastic  stamp ;  and  Martin 
of  Tours,  who  was  a  monk  from  the  first,  carried  his  monastic 
life  into  his  episcopal  office.  The  councils  of  Italy,  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Gaul  followed  the  lead  of  Eome.  The  synod  of 
Clermont,  for  example  (a.  d.  535),  declared  in  its  twelfth  can- 
on :  "  No  one  ordained  deacon  or  priest  may  continue  matri- 
monial intercourse.  lie  is  become  the  brother  of  her  who  was 
his  wife.  But  since  some,  inflamed  with  lust,  have  rejected 
the  girdle  of  the  warfare  [of  Christ],  and  returned  to  marriage 
intercourse,  it  is  ordered  that  such  must  lose  their  office  for- 
ever." Otlier  coimcils,  like  that  of  Tours,  461,  were  content 
with  forbidding  clergymen,  who  begat  children  after  ordina- 
tion, to  administer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  with  confining 
the  law  of  celibacy  ad  aUiorem  gradv/m^ 

But  the  very  fact  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  these  enact- 
ments, and  the  necessity  of  mitigating  the  penalties  of  trans- 
gression, show  the  great  difficulty  of  carrying  this  unnatural 

*  Epist  ad  Himerium  Episc  Tarraconensem  (in  Hardnm,  Acta  Gone.  L  849-S50), 
c  7 :  "Hi  vero,  qui  illiciti  privilegii  excusatione  nituntur,  ut  sibi  asserant  veteri  hoo 
lege  conoeflsum  :  noverint  se  ab  omni  ecdeaiastioo  honored  quo  indigne  uai  mmty 
apostolice  sedis  auctoritate  dejectos.  ...  Si  quilibet  episcopus,  presbyter  atqae 
diaconua,  quod  non  optamus,  deinceps  fuerit  talia  inventus,  jam  nunc  sibi  omnem  per 
nos  indulgenUffi  aditum  inteliigat  obseratum :  quia  ferro  necesae  est  excidantur  yuI- 
uera,  que  fomentorum  non  aenserint  medicinam.**  The  exegesis  of  Siridua  is  utterly 
arbitrary  in  limiting  the  demand  of  holiness  (Lev.  xx.  V)  to  the  priests  and  to  absti- 
aenoe  from  matrimonial  intercourse,  and  in  referring  the  words  of  Paul  respA^ting 
walking  in  the  flesh,  Rom.  yiii.  8,  9,  to  the  married  life,  as  if  marriage  were  thus  in- 
oompatible  with  the  idea  of  holiness.  Comp.  also  the  striking  remarks  of  Green* 
wood,  Cathedra  Petri,  vol  I  p.  265  sq.,  and  Uilman,  Hist  of  Latin  Christianity,  L 
«19  (Amer  ed.),  on  Siricius. 

'  Comp.  Uel'eie,  ii.  668,  and  Gieseler,  L  o.  (§  97,  note  1\ 
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restriction  into  general  effect  In  the  British  and  Irish  chnrch, 
i&olated  as  it  was  from  the  Soman,  the  marriage  of  priests  con 
tinned  to  prevail  down  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

But  with  the  disappearance  of  legitimate  maniage  in  the 
priesthood,  the  already  prevalent  vice  of  the  cohabitation  of 
unmarried  ecclesiastics  with  pious  widows  and  virgins  ^'  secretly 
brought  in,"  *  became  more  and  more  common.  This  spii'itual 
marriage,  which  had  begun  as  a  bold  ascetic  venture,  ended  only 
too  often  in  the  flesh,  and  prostituted  the  honor  of  the  church. 

The  Nicene  council  of  325  met  the  abuse  in  ita  third  canon 
with  this  decree :  ^'  The  great  council  utterly  forbids,  and  it 
shall  not  be  allowed  either  to  a  bishop,  or  a  priest,  or  a  deacon, 
or  any  other  clei^yman,  to  have  with  him  a  oi;i<€Mrarro9,  unless 
she  be  his  mother,  or  sister,  or  aunt,  or  some  such  person,  who 
is  beyond  all  suspicion." '  This  canon  forms  the  basis  of  the 
whole  subsequent  l^islation  of  the  church  de  oohabitatione 
derioorum  et  midierum.  It  had  to  be  repeatedly  renewed  and 
strengthened ;  showing  plainly  that  it  was  often  disobeyed. 
The  council  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  a.  d.  527  or  531,  ordered  in  its 
third  canon:  '^Ko  clergyman,  from  the  subdeacon* upward, 
shall  live  with  a  female,  be  she  free  woman,  freed  woman,  or 
slave.  Only  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  other  near  relative  shall 
keep  his  house.  If  he  have  no  near  relative,  his  housekeeper 
must  live  in  a  separate  house,  and  shall  under  no  pretext  entei 
his  dwelling.  Whosoever  acts  contrary  to  this,  shall  not  only 
be  deprived  of  his  spiritual  office  and  have  the  doors  of  his 
church  closed,  but  shall  also  be  excluded  from  all  fellowship 
of  Catholics."  The  Concilium  Agathense  in  South  Gaul,  a.  d. 
506,  at  which  thirty -five  bishops  met,  decreed  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  canons :  ''  A  clergyman  shall  neither  visit  nor  receive 
into  his  house  females  not  of  his  kin ;  only  with  his  mother,  or 
sister,  or  daughter,  or  niece  may  he  live.    Female  slaves,  also, 

*  The  a(HsaUed  9ororet^  or  mulisreM  mbintroductm^  or  wapdtwt  o'vycf^ojcroi. 
CoDip.  on  the  origin  of  this  pnctioe,  toL  L  §  96. 

*  By  a  misinterpretation  of  the  term  avp^iiraicToty  the  sense  of  which  is  fixed  iu 
the  usage  of  the  early  church,  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  erroneously  find  in  this 
wiQo  a  unireiaal  law  of  oelit>acy,  and  accordingly  deny  the  abore-mentioned  stat^ 
meot  respecting  Fsphnutiasw    Comp.  Hefele,  L  864. 
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and  freed  women,  must  be  kept  awaj  from  the  hoofie  of  a 
clergyman."  Similar  laws,  with  penalties  more  or  less  severe, 
were  passed  by  the  council  of  Hippo,  398,  of  Angers,  453,  of 
Tours,  461,  of  Lerida  in  Spain,  524,  of  Clermont,  535,  of  Bra- 
ga,  563,  of  Orleans,  588,  of  Tours,  667/  The  emperor  Justin- 
ian, in  the  twenty-third  Novelle,  prohibited  the  bishop  having 
any  woman  at  aU  in  his  house,  but  the  TruUan  council  of  €92 
returned  simply  to  the  Nicene  law."  The  Western  councils 
also  made  attempts  to  abolish  the  exceptions  allowed  in  the 
Kicene  canon,  and  forbade  clergymen  all  intercourse  with 
women,  except  in  presence  of  a  companion. 

This  rigorism,  however,  which  sheds  an  unwelcome  light 
upon  the  actual  state  of  things  that  made  it  necessary,  did  not 
better  the  matter,  but  rather  led  to  such  a  moral  apathy,  that 
the  Latin  church  in  the  middle  age  had  everywhere  to  contend 
with  the  open  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  energy 
of  Gregory  VII.  was  needed  to  restore  in  a  measure  the  old  laws 
of  celibacy,  without  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  secret  and, 
to  morality,  far  more  dangerous  violations  of  it."  The  later 
ecclesiastical  legislation  respecting  the  mvlieres  stibintroductm 
is  more  lenient,  and,  without  limiting  the  intercourse  of  clergy- 
men  to  near  kindred,  generally  excludes  only  concubines  and 
those  women  "  de  quibtis  passit  Jiaberi  suapidoy  * 

§  51.    Moral  Character  of  the  Clergy  in  general. 

Augustine  gives  us  the  key  to  the  true  view  of  the  cleigy 
of  the  Koman  empire  in  both  light  and  shade,  when  he  says  of 

^  Comp.  the  relerant  canons  of  these  and  other  councils  in  the  second  and  thini 
volumes  of  Hcfele's  Conciliengeschichte. 

*  Can.  6  :  **  Xo  clergyman  shall  haye  a  female  in  his  house,  but  those  allowed  in 
the  old  canon  (NicsQn.  c.  8).    Ev^en  eunuchs  are  to  observe  this." 

'  **  Throughout  the  whole  period/'  says  Milman  (Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  L 
123),  **  from  Pope  Siriciua  to  the  Reformation,  as  must  appear  in  the  course  of  our 
history,  the  law  [of  clerical  celibacy]  was  defied,  infringed,  eluded.  It  never  ob- 
^ined  anything  approaching  to  general  observance,  though  its  violation  was  at  time* 
more  open,  at  times  more  clandestine." 

*  So  the  Concilium  Tridentinum,  sess.  xxv.  de  reform,  cap.  14.  Comp.  also  the 
article  SuBiNTRODDcr^  in  the  10th  volume  of  Wetzer  and  Wclte's  Cath.  Ghtiral 
Lexicon. 
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the  spiritual  office :  "  There  is  in  this  life,  and  especially  in 
this  day,  notliing  easier,  more  delightful,  more  acceptable  to 
meD,  than  the  office  of  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon,  if  the 
charge  be  administered  superficially  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
men ;  but  nothing  in  the  eye  of  God  more  wretched,  moum- 
fal,  and  damnable.  So  also  there  is  in  this  life,  and  especially 
in  this  day,  nothing  more  difficult,  more  laborious,  more  haz- 
ardous than  the  office  of  bishop,  or  presbyter,  or  deacon  ;  but 
nothing  in  the  eye  of  God  more  blessed,  if  the  battle  be  fought 
in  the  manner  enjoined  by  our  Captain."  *  We  cannot  wonder, 
on  the  one  hand  that,  in  the  better  condition  of  the  church  and 
the  enlarged  field  of  her  labor,  a  multitude  of  light-minded 
and  unworthy  men  crowded  into  the  sacred  office,  and  on  the 
other,  that  just  the  most  earnest  and  worthy  bishops  of  the 
day,  an  Ambrose,  an  Angustiue,  a  Gregory  Xazianzen,  and  a 
Chrysostom,  trembled  before  the  responsibility  of  the  office, 
and  had  to  be  forced  into  it  in  a  measure  against  their  will,  by 
the  call  of  the  church. 

Gr^ory  Nazianzen  fled  into  the  wilderness  when  his  father, 

without  his  knowledge,  suddenly  consecrated  him  priest  in  the 

presence  of  the  congregation  (361).     He  afterward  vindicated 

this  flight  in  his  beautiful  apology,  in  which  he  depicts  the 

ideal  of  a  Christian  priest  and  theologian.     The  priest  must, 

above  all,  he  says,  be  a  model  of  a  Christian,  offiir  himself  a 

holy  sacrifice  to  God,  and  be  a  living  temple  of  the  living  God. 

Then  he  must  possess  a  deep  knowledge  of  souls,  and,  as  a 

spiritual  physician,  heal  all  classes  of  men  of  various  diseases 

of  sin,  restore,  preserve,  and  protfect  the  divine  image  in  them, 

bring  Christ  into  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  make 

them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  eternal  salvation. 

He  must,  moreover,  have  at  command  the  sacred  philosophy 

or  divine  science  of  the  world  and  of  the  worlds,  of  matter  and 

^  Epbt  21  ad  Valerium :  **  Nihil  esse  in  hao  vita  et  maxime  hoc  tempore  faciliui 
et  IsetitioB  et  bominibos  acoeptabiliufl  epiacopi  aut  preabyteri  aut  dlaooni  officio,  ai 
perfunctorie  atque  adulatorie  reft  agatur :  sed  nihil  apud  Deum  miaeriuB  et  tmtius  er 
damnabilias.  Item  nihil  esse  in  hac  vita  et  maxime  hoc  tempore  difficillua,  labori* 
OBios,  periculosiua  •episoopi  aut  presbyteri  aut  diaconi  officio,  sed  apud  Deum  nil\il 
bcadua,  ai  eo  modo  militetur,  quo  noster  imperator  jubet."  This  epistle  was  written 
•con  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  ▲.  d.  891.  See  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  torn 
ilp.  25. 
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Bpirit,  of  good  and  evil  angels,  of  the  all-ruling  Providence,  of 
our  creation  and  regeneration,  of  the  divine  covenants,  of  the 
first  and  second  appearing  of  Christ,  of  his  incarnation,  pas- 
sion, and  resurrection,  of  the  end  of  all  things  and  the  universal 
judgment,  and  above  all,  of  the  mystery  of  the  blessed  Trinity  • 
and  he  must  be  able  to  teach  and  elucidate  these  doctrines  of 
faith  in  popular  discourse.  Gregory  sets  forth  Jesus  as  the 
perfect  type  of  the  priest,  and  next  to  him  he  presents  in  an 
eloquent  picture  the  apostle  Paul,  who  lived  only  for  Christ, 
and  under  all  circumstances  and  amid  all  trials  by  sea  and 
land,  among  Jews  and  heathen,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold 
and  nakedness,  in  freedom  and  bonds,  attested  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  This  ideal, 
however,  Gregory  found  but  seldom  realized.  He  gives  on 
the  whole  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  the  bishops,  and  even 
of  the  most  celebrated  councils  of  his  day,  charging  them  with 
ignorance,  unworthy  means  of  promotion,  ambition,  flattery, 
pride,  luxury,  and  worldly  mindedness.  He  says  even :  "  Our 
danger  now  is,  that  the  holiest  of  all  offices  will  become  the 
most  ridiculous ;  for  the  highest  clerical  places  are  gained  not 
so  much  by  virtue,  as  by  iniquity ;  no  longer  the  most  worthy, 
but  the  most  powerful,  take  the  episcopal  chair."  *  Though 
his  descriptions,  especially  in  the  satirical  poem  ^^  to  himself 
and  on  the  bishops,"  composed  probably  after  his  resignation 
in  Constantinople  (a.  d.  381),  may  be  in  many  points  exagger- 
ated, yet  they  were  in  general  drawn  from  life  and  £rom  ex- 
perience." 

Jerome  also,  in  his  epistles,  unsparingly  attacks  the  clergy 
of  his  time,  especially  the  Bom  an,  accusing  them  of  avarice 
and  legacy  hunting,  and  drawing  a  sarcastic  picture  of  a  cleri- 

*  Drat  xliii.  c  46  (Opera,  ed.  Bened.  torn.  i.  p.  V91),  in  the  Latin  translation : 
^*Nuno  autem  periculam  est,  ne  ordo  omnium  sanctiasimos,  ait  qaoque  omnium 
maxima  ridiculua.  Non  enim  viriute  magis,  quam  malefido  et  soelere,  sacerdotium 
paratur ;  neo  digniorum,  sed  potentiorum,  throni  sunt"  In  the  following  chapter, 
however,  he  represents  his  friend  Basil  as  a  model  of  all  yirtuea. 

*  Comp.  UUmann :  Gregor  von  Nazianz,  Erste  Beilage,  p.  50)^-527,  where  the 
views  of  this  church  father  on  the  clerical  office  and  the  clergy  of  his  time  are  pre- 
sented at  large  in  his  own  words.  Also  Gieseler,  L,  ii.  g  103,  gives  copious  extractt 
from  the  writhigs  of  Gregory  on  the  vices  of  the  cleigy. 
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cal  fop,  who,  with  his  fine  scented  clothes,  was  more  like  a 
bridegroom  than  a  clergyman.*  Of  the  niral  clergy,  however 
the  heathen  Ammianos  Marcellinns  bears  a  testimony,  which 
is  certainly  reliable,  to  their  simplicity,  contentment,  and 
virtue." 

Chrysostom,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  priesthood,' 
written  probably  before  his  ordination  (somewhere  between 
the  years  375  and  381),  or  while  he  was  deacon  (between  881 
and  386),  portrayed  the  theoretical  and  practical  qualifications, 
the  exalted  duties,  responsibilities,  and  honors  of  this  office, 
with  youthful  enthusiasm,  in  the  best  spirit  of  his  age.  He 
requires  of  the  priest,  that  he  be  in  every  respect  better  than 
the  monk,  though,  standing  in  the  world,  he  have  greater 
dangers  and  difficulties  to  contend  with.*  He  sets  up  as  the 
highest  object  of  the  preacher,  the  great  principle  stated  by 
Paul,  that  in  all  his  discourses  he  should  seek  to  please  God  * 
alone,  not  men.  ^^  He  must  not  indeed  despise  the  approving 
demonstrations  of  men ;  but  as  little  must  he  court  them,  nor 
trouble  himself  when  his  hearers  withhold  them.  True  and 
imperturbable  comfort  in  his  labors  he  finds  only  in  the  con- 
sciotiBness  of  having  his  discourse  framed  and  inx>ught  out  to 
the  approval  of  God." '  Nevertheless  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the  ^'  Eeformed  Pas- 
tor" of  Baxter,  which  is  far  deeper  and  richer  in  all  that  per- 
^tains  to  subjective  experimental  Ohristianity  and  the  proper 

'  Hieron.  ad  Eiutochimnf  and  especiall  j  ad  Nepodanam,  de  vita  dericorani  el 
moDBchorom  (Opera,  ed.  Vail.  torn.  i.  p.  262  aqq.).  Yet  neither  does  he  spare  the 
monka,  bat  oaja,  ad  Nepot. :  '^Konnulli  sunt  ditiores  monachi  qoam  fuerant  secula- 
res  et  derid,  qui  poasldent  opes  sub  Christo  paupere,  quas  sub  locuplete  et  fallad 
Diabolo  non  habuerant.*' 

'  Lib.  zzTiL  c.  8,  sub  ann.  367. 

'  Tltfii  Upotf^s,  or  De  Sacerdotio  b'bri  sex.  The  work  has  been  often  published 
separatelj,  and  sereral  times  translated  into  modem  languages  (into  Gennan»  for 
example,  bj  Hasselbach,  1820,  and  Ritter,  1821 ;  into  English  by  Hollier,  1740, 
BoHce,  1769;  HoUer,  1887;  Marsh,  1844;  and  best  by  B.  Harris  Ck>wper,  London, 
1866).  Gomp.  the' list  of  twenty-three  different  separate  editions  and  translations  is 
Lomter:  Joh.  Chrysost  Opera  prsestantissuna  6r.  et  Lat  Rudolph.  1840,  p.  Tiii,  ix 

*  De  Saoerdotio,  lib.  tL  cap.  2-8. 

*  Up6t  hf49Mtdp  Tw  e«oi),  lib.  T.  «.  7. 
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care  of  souls,  would  result  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  English 
Protestant  church  of  the  seventeenth  century,* 

We  must  here  particularly  notice  a  point  which  reflects 
great  discredit  on  the  moral  sense  of  many  of  the  fathers,  and 
shows  that  they  had  not  wholly  freed  themselves  from  the 
chains  of  heathen  etiiics.  The  occasion  of  this  work  of  Ghrya- 
ostom  was  a  ruse,  by  which  he  had  evaded  election  to .  the 
bishopric,  and  thrust  it  upon  his  friend  Basil."  To  justify  this 
conduct,  he  endeavors  at  large,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  to  prove  that  artifice  might  be  lawful  and  usefol ;  that 
is,  when  used  as  a  means  to  a  good  end.  "  Manifold  is  the 
potency  of  deception,  only  it  must  not  be  employed  "with 
knavish  intent.  And  this  should  be  hardly  called  deception, 
but  rather  a  sort  of  accommodation  (plKovofila)^  wisdom,  art,  or 
sagacity,  by  which  one  can  find  many  ways  of  escape  in  an 
•  exigency,  and  amend  the  errors  of  the  soul."  He  appeals  to 
biblical  examples,  like  Jonathan  and  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
who  by  deceiving  their  father  rescued  their  friend  and  hus- 
band ;  and,  unwarrantably,  even  to  Paul,  who  became  to  the 
Jews  a  Jew,  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and  circumcised  Timo- 
thy, though  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  pronounced 
circumcision  useless.  Chrysostom,  however,  had  evidently 
learned  this  loose  and  pernicious  principle  respecting  the  obli- 
gation of  truthfulness,  not  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  from 
the  Grecian  sophists."  Besides,  he  by  no  means  stood  alone  in 
the  church  in  this  matter,  but  had  his  predecessors  in  the 

*  Oomp.  also  the  remarks  of  B.  H.  Ck)WPER  in  the  introduction  to  his  EngUsh 
trandation,  Lond.  1866,  p.  xiii. 

'  Not  Basil  the  Great  (as  Socrates  supposes),  for  he  was  much  older,  and  died  in 
879 ;  but  probably  (as  Montfaucon  conjectures)  the  bisbop  of  Raphanea  in  Sjria, 
near  Antioch,  whose  name  appears  among  the  bishops  of  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  881. 

*  Even  the  purest  moral  philosopher  of  antiquity,  Plato,  vindicates  fa^sebood^ 
and  recommends  it  to  physicians  and  rulers  as  a  means  to  a  good  end,  a  help  to  the 
healing  of  the  sick  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Comp.  De  republ.  iii«  p.  266, 
ed.  Bipont. :  El  yhp  6p^u%  i\tyoiifv  &pri,  xal  r^  6vri  J^eoif  fity  &XP^^'^^^  ^cDSof, 
iy^pc^Toir  8i  xP'^^^t^^^y  ^'  ^^  tpapnaKOv  cfSci,  S^Aok  8ti  t^  yt  roiovrov  larpoTt  ^ot4i>¥^ 
iSid&TOit  Si  oi/x  awT4oy,  ArfKoy,  l^t;.  To7s  &pxov(rt  dij  r^s  iriJAcwt,  cfircp  rialp 
&AAoi¥,  Tpoff^iK€i  rjftdB^rbai  ^  iroAc/uW^  xo\iT&y  cVcffo,  in*  w<pt\tia  rrjs  T6\fwt'  roit 
Se  &AXo(s  jtaiTip  ovx  &irr^oy  rod  roio6rov.  The  Jewish  philosophizing  theologiao. 
Philo,  had  a  similar  view,  in  his  work :  Quod  Deus  sit  inunutabilis,  p.  802. 
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Alexandrian  fathers,'  and  his  followers  in  Casaan,  Jerome,  and 
other  eminent  Catholic  divines. 

Jerome  made  a  doubtful  distinction  between  yvfivaarvxA^ 
iorihere  and  SoyfuirvKw  scriberey  and,  with  Origen,  explained 
t)ie  severe  censure  of  Paul  on  Peter  in  Antioch,  for  example, 
as  a  mere  stroke  of  pastoral  policy,  or  an  accommodation  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  the  expense  of  truth.* 
But  Augustine's  delicate  Christian  sense  of  truth  revolted  at 
this  construction,  and  replied  that  such  an  interpretation  under- 
mined the  whole  authority  of  Holy  Scripture ;  that  an  apos- 
tle could  never  lie,  even  for  a  good  object ;  that,  in  extremity, 
one  should  rather  suppose  a  false  reading,  or  wrong  translation, 
or  suspect  his  own  apprehension ;  but  that  in  Antioch  Paul 
spoke  the  truth  and  justly  censured  Peter  openly  for  his  incon- 
sistency, or  for  a  practical  (not  a  theoretical)  error,  and  thus 
deserves  the  praise  of  righteous  boldness,  as  Peter  on  the  other 
hand,  by  his  meek  submission  to  the  censure,  merits  the  praise 
of  holy  humility." 

Thus  in  Jerome  and  Augustine  we  have  the  representatives 
of  two  opposite  ethical  views:  one,  unduly  subjective,  judging 
all  moral  acts  merely  by  their  motive  and  object,  and  sanction- 
ing, for  example,  tyrannicide,  or  suicide  to  escape  disgrace,  or 
breach  of  faith  with  heretics  (as  the  later  Jesuitical  casuistry 
does  with  the  utmost  profusion  of  sophistical  subtlety) ;  the 
other  objective,  proceeding  on  eternal,  immutable  principles 
and  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  and  freely 


'  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.  Ti.  p.  802,  and  Oiigen,  Strom.  ▼!  (in  Hieron.  ApoL 
L  ady.  Rof.  c  18),  where  he  adduces  the  just  cited  passage  of  Plato  in  defence  of  a 
doubtful  accommodation  at  the  expense  of  truth.  See  the  relevant  passages  in 
Gieseler,  i.  §  63,  note  7. 

*  Epist  48  (ed.  ValL,  or  Ep.  80  ed.  Bened.,  Ep.  60  in  older  editions),  ad  Pamma- 
dnum,  pro  libris  contra  Joviniannm,  and  Comm.  ad  GaL  iL  11  sqq.  Also  Johannes 
Casmanns,  a  pupil  of  Chrysostom,  defends  the  lawfulness  of  falsehood  and  deception 
in  certain  cases.  Coll.  zyii  8  and  17. 

'  Comp.  the  somewhat  sharp  correspondence  of  the  two  fatliers  in  Hieron.  Epifn. 
101-lOft,  110, 112, 116,  134,  141,  in  YaUarsi's  ed.  (torn.  L  625  sqq.),  or  in  August. 
Epist  67,  68,  7^-76,  81,  82  (m  the  Bened.  ed.  of  Aug.  tom.  ii.  161  sqq.);  August. : 
De  mcndaoio,  and  Contra  mendactnm ;  also  the  treatise  of  Mohler  mentioned  abovei 
1 41,  on  this  oontroTersy,  so  instmctiye  in  regard  to  the  patristic  etldcs  and  exegeeia 
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stitution  as  to  ecclesiastical  usage ;  for  before  the  outbreak  of 
controversies  in  the  church  there  was  no  distinction  between 
the  two,  except  that  preahyter  is  a  term  of  age,  and  bishop  a 
term  of  official  dignity ;  but  when  men,  at  the  instigation  of 
Satan,  erected  parties  and  sects,  and,  instead  of  simply  following 
Christ,  named  themselves  of  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas,  all 
agreed  to  put  one  of  the  presbyters  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  that 
by  his  universal  supervision  of  the  churches,  he  might  kill  the 
seeds  of  division/  The  great  commentators  of  the  Greek 
church  agree  with  Jerome  in  maintaining  the  original  identity 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  New  Testament.' 

In  the  episcopal  or  cathedral  churches  the  pbesbttebs  still 
formed  the  council  of  the  bishop.  In  town  and  country  con- 
gregations,  where  no  bishop  officiated,  they  were  more  inde> 
pendent.  Preaching,  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
care  of  souls  were  their  functions.  In  North  Africa  they  were 
for  a  long  time  not  allowed  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  the 
bishop;  xmtil  Augustine  was  relieved  by  his  bishop  of  this 
restriction.  The  eeniarea  jplebts  in  the  African  church  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  not  clergymen,  but  civil  person- 
ages and  other  prominent  members  of  the  congregation.' 

'  HieroQ.  Gomm.  ad  Tit  i.  7 :  **  Idem  est  exgo  pteAiytor  qui  episcopos,  et  ante- 
quam  diaboli  inBtincta  studia  in  religione  fierent  .  .  •  oommuni  preabyteromm 
oonsUio  eodeaite  gubernabantur,**  etc.  Comp.  Epist.  ad  Eyangelum  preabyterum 
(Ep.  146,  ed.  VaU.  Opera,  1 1074  aqq. ;  Ep.  101,  ed.  Bened),  and  Epist.  ad  Oceannm 
(Ep.  69,  ed.  Vail.,  Ep.  82,  ed.  Bened.).  In  the  latter  epistle  he  remarks :  "  Apnd 
Teteres  iidem  episoopi  et  presbyter!  fuenmt,  quia  illad  nomen  dignitatis  est,  hoc 
aBtatis.** 

'  Chrjsostom,  Hom.  i.  in  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  (PhiL  L  1,  on  the  words  evw  iwwiciwots^ 
which  imply  a  nnmber  of  bishops,  i.  e.  presbyters  in  one  and  the  same  congregation), 
obserres :  Tolfs  xptirPtrripovs  o5r»s  4Kd\tir€  *  T<frc  ykp  ritts  imotvAwww  rois  Mfioffu 
Of  the  same  opimon  are  Theodoret,  ad  Phil.  L  1,  and  ad  Tim.  uL  1 ;  Ambrosiaster, 
ad  Eph.  IT.  11 ;  and  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Angustinian  Questiones  V.  et  N.  T., 
qo.  101.  Comp.  on  this  whole  subject  of  the  origmal  identity  of  Mintofrot  and 
Tp€(rfi6rfpos^  my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  132  (EngL  translation,  p.  62^ 
681),  and  Rich.  Rothe :  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche,  L  p.  207-217. 

*  Optatus  of  Milere  calls  them,  indeed,  eceUaUuUeoi  «trot ;  not,  howevier,  in  the 
sense  of  eleriei^  from  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  distingnisbes  them,  but  in  the  broad 
sense  of  catholic  Christians  as  distinguished  from  heathens  and  heretics.  Comp.  on 
these  Menioret  pUhU^  or  lay  eidsri^  as  they  are  called,  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Rothe : 
Die  Anf&nge  der  chriatl.  Kirohe  a.  ihrer  Veifassong,  toL  L  p.  227  sqq. 
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In  the  fourth  century  arose  the  office  of  ao'ohpreAjfter^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  over  the  worship,  and  sometimes 
to  take  the  place  of  the  bishop  in  his  absence  or  incapacity. 

The  DSAooNS,  also  called  ZeviteSj  retained  the  same  fnno- 
tions  which  they  had  held  in  the  preceding  period.  In  the 
West,  they  alone,  not  the  lectors,  were  allowed  to  read  in 
public  worship  the  lessons  from  the  Gospek ;  which,  contain- 
ing the  words  of  the  Lord,  were  placed  above  the  Epistles,  or 
the  words  of  the^  apostles.  They  were  also  permitted  to  bap* 
tize  and  to  preach.  After  the  pattern  of  the  church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  number  of  deacons,  even  in  large  congregations,  was 
limited  to  seven ;  though  not  rigidly,  for  the  cathedral  of  Con- 
stantinople had,  under  Justinian  L,  besides  sixty  presbyters, 
a  hundred  deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  subdeacons,  a 
hundred  and  ten  lectors,  twenty-five  precentors,  and  a  hun- 
dred janitors — a  total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  officers. 
Though  subordinate  to  the  presbyters,  the  deacons  frequently 
stood  in  close  relations  with  the  bishop,  and  exerted  a  greater 
influence.  Hence  they  not  rarely  looked  upon  ordination  to 
the  presby terate  as  a  degradation.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  an  archdeacon  stood  at  the  head  of  the  collie, 
the  most  confidential  adviser  of  the  bishop,  his  representative 
and  l^ate,  and  not  seldom  his  successor  in  office.  Thus  Atha- 
nasius  first  appears  as  archdeacon  of  Alexandria  at  the  council 
of  Nice,  clothed  with  important  influence ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  succeeds  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria. 

The  office  of  dbaooniess,  which,  under  the  strict  separation 
of  the  sexes  in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  Greece,  was 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  diaconate,  and  which  origin- 
ated in  the  apostolic  age,'  continued  in  the  Eastern  church 
down  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  frequently  occupied  by  the 
widows  of  clergymen  or  the  wives  of  bishops,  who  were  obliged 
to  demit  the  married  state  before  entering  upon  their  sacred 
office.  Its  functions  were  the  care  of  the  female  poor,  sick, 
and  imprisoned,  assisting  in  the  baptism  of  adult  women,  and, 
b  the  country  churches  of  the  East,  perhaps  also  of  the  West, 

*  Coii9^  Rom.  za.  1, 1^  and  my  Kit  of  the  Apoat  Church,  §  186,  p.  586  v^ 
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the  preparation  of  women  for  baptism  by  private  instrnction. 
Formerly,  from  regard  to  the  apostolic  precept  in  1  Tim.  v.  9, 
the  deaconesses  were  required  to  be  sixty  years  of  age.'  The 
general  council  of  Chalcedon,  however,  in  451,  reduced  the 
canonical  age  to  forty  years,  and  in  the  fifteenth  canon  or- 
dered :  "  No  female  shall  be  consecrated  deaconess  before  she 
is  forty  years  old,  and  not  then  without  careful  probation.  If, 
however,  after  having  received  consecration,  and  having  been 
iome  time  in  the  service,  she  marry,  despising  the  grace  of 
Ood,  she  vdth  her  husband  shall  be  anathematized."  The 
usual  ordination  prayer  in  the  consecration  of  deaconesses,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  runs  thus:  '^ Eternal 
God,  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Creator  of  man  and 
woman,  who  didst  fill  Miriam  and  Deborah  and  Hannah  and 
Huldah  with  the  Spirit,  and  didst  not  disdain  to  suffer  thine 
only-begotten  Son  to  be  bom  of  a  woman ;  who  also  in  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple  didst  appoint  women  keepers  of 
thine  holy  gates :  look  down  now  upon  this  thine  handmaid, 
who  is  designated  to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  grant  her  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  cleanse  her  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  spirit,  that  she  may  worthily  execute  the  work  intrusted 
to  her,  to  thine  honor  and  to  the  praise  of  thine  Anointed ;  to 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  honor  and  adoration 
forever.    Amen."  • 


'  Comp.  Pelagios  ad  Rom.  xtL  1.  Neander  (liL  p.  814,  note;  ToiTe7*8  tnmsL 
d.  p.  168)  infeiB  from  a  oanon  of  the  fourth  ooonoil  of  Carthage,  that  the  latter 
enstom  prevdled  also  in  the  West,  dnoe  it  Is  there  required  of  **yidi]SB  qns  ad 
ministeriun  baptizandanim  molierum  eligmitur,"  "  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  sermone 
docere  imperitas  et  rusticas  mulieres.** 

'  Comp.  Codex  Theodoa.  L  xrl,  Tit  iL  lex  27 :  "  Nulla  nisi  emends  60  annii 
seomidum  prasceptum  apostoli  ad  diaoonissarom  oonsortium  tr^nsferatar." 

*  Const  Apost  iib.  vili.  cap.  20.  We  have  glren  the  prayer  in  folL  Neander 
(iii.  p.  822,  note)  omits  some  passages.  The  custom  of  ordaining  deaconesses  is 
placed  by  this  prayer  and  by  the  canon  quoted  from  the  council  of  Chalcedon  be- 
yond dispute.  The  19th  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice,  however,  appears  to  conflict 
with  this,  in  reckoning  deaconesses  among  the  laity,  who  haTC  no  consecration 
{x*tpodtola).  Some  therefore  suppose  that  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  did  not 
srise  till  after  the  Nicasnum  (825),  though  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  contradict 
this ;  while  others  (as  Baronius,  and  recently  Hefele,  Concilien-Geech.  1866,  tqL  I. 
p.  414)  would  resolve  the  contradiction  by  distmguishing  between  the  proper 
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The  noblest  type  of  an  apostolic  deaconess,  which  has  come 
down  to  ns  from  this  period,  is  Olympias,  the  friend  of  Ohrys 
ostom,  and  the  recipient  of  seventeen  beantifdl  epistles  from 
liim/  She  sprang  from  a  respectable  heathen  family,  but  re- 
ceived a  Christian  education;  was  beautiful  and  wealthy 
married  in  her  seyenteenth  year  (a.  d.  384)  the  prefect  of  Con 
stantinople,  Kebridius ;  but  in  twenty  months  after  was  left  a 
widow,  and  remained  so  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  to  unite  her  with  one  of  his  own  kindred.  She 
became  a  deaconess ;  lived  in  rigid  asceticism ;  devoted  her 
goods  to  the  poor ;  and  found  her  greatest  pleasure  in  doing 
good.  When  Chrysostom  came  to  Constantinople,  he  became 
her  pastor,  and  guided  her  lavish  benefaction  by  wise  counsel. 
She  continued  faithftd  to  him  in  his  misfortune ;  survived  him 
by  several  years,  and  died  in  420,  lamented  by  all  the  poor  and 
needy  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  around. 

In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  was 
first  shorn  of  its  clerical  character  by  a  prohibition  of  ordina- 
tion passed  by  the  Gallic  councils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen« 
turies;'   and  at  last  it  was  wholly  abolished.     The  second 

X«ipo3«0^Ca  and  the  simple  benedictioii.  Bat  the  oonaecrmtion  of  the  deaooneiMa 
was  oertainl J  aocompanied  with  Imposition  of  hands  in  presence  of  the  whole  deigf  • 
ginoe  the  Apost  Const,  L  TiiL  c.  19,  expressly  say  to  the  bishop  :  'Evidi^^ci 
aur$  rat  x**P^^i  fn^rrirrof  rov  wp4ir0vT9piau  iral  ritp  Zianiwmv  irol  ritv  Sioieo 
wM9m9m  The  oontndiction  lies,  howeyer,  in  that  Nioene  canon  itself;  for  (according 
to  the  Greelc  Codices)  the  dlMwonsMM  are  immediately  before  oonnted  among  the 
dergy,  if  we  do  not,  with  the  Latin  translation,  read  <Uaecn$  instead.  Neander 
belpe  himself  by  a  distinction  between  proper  deaconesses  and  widows  aburivi  so 
caUed. 

'  They  are  found  in  Montfauoon*s  Bened.  edition  of  Chrysostom,  torn.  ill.  p.  624- 
604,  and  in  Lomler's  edition  of  Joann.  Chrysost  Opera  prestantissima,  1840,  p. 
lSS-252.  These  seventeen  epistles  to  Olympiss  are,  in  the  judgment  of  Photius  as 
quoted  by  Montfauoon  (Op.  iii  624),  of  the  epistles  of  Chrysostom,  **  longissima, 
elegantiasimie,  onmiumque  otilisBimflB.'*  Compare  also  Montfauoon's  prefatory  re- 
marks on  Olympiss. 

'  A  mere  benediction  was  appointed  in  place  of  ordination.  The  first  synod  of 
Orange  (Araosicana  L),  in  441,  directed  in  the  26th  canon :  '^Diaoons  omnimodis 
non  ordinandi  [thus  they  had  previously  been  ordained  in  Gaul  also,  and  reckoned 
with  the  clergy] ;  ti  qu«  jam  sunt,  benedictioni,  quA  populo  impenditnr,  capita 
•abmittant.''  Likewise  was  the  ordination  of  deaconesses  forbidden  by  the  council 
of  Epson  in  Borg^dy,  in  617,  can.  21,  and  by  the  second  coundl  at  Orleans,  Id 
6SS,  can.  17  and  18. 
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synod  of  Orleans,  in  683,  ordained  in  its  eighteenth  canon : 
^'  Ko  woman  shall  henceforth  receive  the  henedioUo  diaoanaUs 
[which  had  been  substitnted  for  ordi7UXtio]y  on  acconnt  of  the 
weakness  of  this  sex."  The  reason  betrays  the  want  of  good 
deaconesses,  and  suggests  the  connection  of  this  abolition  of  an 
apostolic  institution  with  the  introduction  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  which  seemed  to  be  endangered  by  every  sort 
of  female  society.  The  adoption  of  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
sick  by  the  state,  and  the  cessation  of  adult  baptisms  and  of 
the  custom  of  immersion,  also  made  female  assistance  less 
needful.  In  modern  times,  the  Catholic  church,  it  is  true,  has 
special  societies  or  orders  of  women,  like  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  poor,  the  training  of  children,  and 
other  objects  of  practical  charity ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  Protest- 
autism  also  similar  benevolent  associations  have  arisen,  under 
the  name  of  Deaconess  Institutes,  or  Sisters'  Houses,  though  in 
the  more  free  evangelical  spirit,  and  without  the  bond  of  a  vow,* 
But,  though  quite  kindred  in  their  object,  these  associations 
are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  office  of  deaconess  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  in  the  ancient  church.  That  was  a  regular, 
standing  office  in  every  Christian  congregation,  corresponding 
to  the  office  of  deacon ;  and  has  never  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury been  revived,  though  the  local  work  of  charity  has  never 
ceased. 

To  the  ordinary  clergy  there  were  added  in  this  period 
sundry  extraordinary  church  offices,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  multiplication  of  religious  functions  in  large  cities  and 
dioceses : 

1.  Stewabbs.'  These  officers  administered  the  church 
property  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop,  and  were  chosen 
in  part  from  the  clergy,  in  part  from  such  of  the  laity  as  were 

'  The  Deaooneas  House  (Mntterhans)  at  Kaiserawerth  on  the  Rhine,  founded  in 
1886 ;  Bethaoj  in  Berlin,  1847 ;  and  aimilar  evangelical  hoepltala  in  Dresden,  1842; 
BtraBbarg,  1842,  Paris  (institution  des  diaconesses  des  ^glises  evangtiiques  de  ¥nDce\ 
1841,  London  (Institution  of  Nursing  SistersX  1840,  New  Torlc  (St.  Luke*k  Hofpital^ 
Pittsburg,  1849,  Smyrna,  Jeruwlem,  etc. 

'  OMrofMu    Besides  these  there  were  also  Kti/iiiKiJipxat,  saoeOarii,  tfaesanrariL 
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versed  in  law.  In  Oonstantinople  the  ^^  great  steward  "  was  a 
person  of  considerable  rank,  thoogli  not  a  dergyman.  The 
oonncil  of  Chalcedon  enjoined  npon  eveiy  episcopal  diocese 
the  appointment  of  such  officers,  and  the  selection  of  them 
from  the  clergy,  ^^  that  the  economy  of  the  church  might  not 
be  irresponsible,  and  thereby  the  church  property  be  exposed 
to  waste  and  the  clerical  dignity  be  brought  into  HI  repute."  ^ 
For  conducting  the  litigation  of  the  church,  sometimes  a  special 
advocate,  called  the  IkBiko^^  or  defensor,  was  appointed. 

2.  SsosETABiBS,'  for  drawing  the  protocols  in  public  eccle- 
siastical transactions  *(gesta  ecclesiastica).  They  were  usually 
clergymen,  or  such  as  had  prepared  themselves  for  the  service 
of  the  church. 

8.  NuBsss  or  Pababolani,'  especially  in  connection  with 
the  larger  church  hospitals.  Their  office  was  aMn  to  that  of 
the  deacons,  but  had  more  reference  to  the  bodily  assistance 
than  to  the  spiritual  care  of  the  sick.  In  Alexandria,  by  the 
fifth  century,  these  officers  formed  a  great  guild  of  six  hundred 
members,  and  were  not  rarely  misemployed  as  a  standing  army 
of  episcopal  domination.*  Hence,  upon  a  complaint  of  the 
citizens  of  Alexandria  against  them,  to  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  n.,  their  number  were  reduced  to  five  hundred.  In  the 
West  th^  were  never  introduced. 

4.  Bttbiebs  of  THB  DEAD*  likcwise  belonged  among  these 
ardmea  minarea  of  the  church.  Under  Theodosius  II.  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  in  Oonstantinople. 

§  53.     I^  Bishops. 

The  bishops  now  stood  with  sovereign  power  at  the  head 
of  the  dei^  and  of  their  dioceses.    They  had  come  to  be 

*  Cono.  Ghaloed.  can.  26.    This  oanon  also  oocun  twice  in  the  Corp.  jar.  can. 
9,  SI,  G.  XTi.  q.  7,  and  c  4,>  Dist  Ixziz. 

'  Taxv7P^^  notarii,  ezoerptoros. 

*  Arabolam,  probabl j  fh>m  wapafiJiWtiw  riip  M^t  to  risk  life ;  becanae  in  oon- 
U^ooa  diaeaaea  they  often  expoeed  themaelTea  to  the  danger  of  death. 

*  A  perreraion  of  a  benevolent  aaaodation  to  torbnlent  pnrpoeea  aimilar  to  that 
of  the  fizemen'a  oompaniea  in  the  laige  dtiea  of  the  United  Statea. 

*  KoviirM,  oopiata,  foaaorea, 
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universally  regarded  as  the  vehides  and  propagators  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  teachers  and  lawgivers  of  the 
church  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  The  specific 
distinction  between  them  and  the  presbyters  was  carried  into 
everything;  while  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  that  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret,  just  the  most  eminent  exegetes  of 
the  ancient  church,  expressly  acknowledged  the  original  iden- 
tity of  the  two  offices  in  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently 
derive  the  proper  episcopate,  not  from  divine  institution,  but 
only  from  church  usage.' 

The  traditional  participation  of  the  people  in  the  election, 
which  attested  the  popular  origin  of  the  episcopal  office,  still 
continued,  but  gradually  sank  to  a  mere  formality,  and  at  last 
became  entirely  extinct.  The  bishops  filled  their  own  vacan- 
cies, and  elected  and  ordained  the  clergy.  Besides  ordination, 
as  the  medium  for  communicating  the  official  gifts,  they  also 
claimed  from  the  presbyters  in  the  West,  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  confirming  the  baptized  and 
consecrating  the  chrism  or  holy  ointment  used  in  baptism.' 
In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  confirmation  (the  chrism)  is  per- 
formed also  by  the  presbyters,  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  immediately  follows  baptism. 

To  this  spiritual  preeminence  of  the  bishops  was  now  added, 
from  the  tkne  of  Constantino,  a  civil  importance.  Through 
tlie  union  of  the  church  with  the  state,  the  bishops  became  at 
the  same  time  state  officials  of  weight,  and  enjoyed  the  various 
privileges  which  accrued  to  the  church  from  this  connection.* 
They  had  theiiceforth  an  independent  and  legally  valid  juris- 
diction ;  they  held  supervision  of  the  church  estates,  which 
were  sometimes  very  considerable,  and  they  had  partial  charge 
even  of  the  city  property ;  they  superintended  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  even  of  the  emperor ;  and  they  exerted  influ- 

*■  See  the  passages  quoted  in  §  52,  and  the  works  there  referred  to.  The  modem 
Bomish  divine,  Perrone,  in  his  Pnelectiones  Theologion,  t.  iz.  §  98,  denies  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  bishops  orer  presbyters  by  divine  right,  is  an  article 
of  the  Catholic  failh.  But  the  council  of  Trent,  seas,  xxiii.  can.  6,  condemna  aU 
who  deny  the  divine  institution  of  the  three  orders. 

'  Innocent  L,  £p.  ad  Decent. :  "  Ut  sine  ohriamate  et  ei^acopi  joasione  neqnc 
presbyter  neque  diaoonus  jus  habeant  baptizandL**       *  Comp.  aboye,  cb.  iiL  §  14-16. 
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ence  upon  the  public  legislation.  They  were  exempt  from 
dvil  jurifidiction,  and  could  neither  be  brought  as  witneeses 
before  a  court  nor  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath.  Their  dio- 
cesee  grew  larger,  and  their  power  and  reyenuea  increased. 
Daminus  beatisaimius  (jAaKCLpwnaTf^\  sancUmmas  {arfwnari^\ 
or  reverendissirmtSj  BealU/udo  or  SancUtas  tua,  and  similar 
high-sounding  titles,  passed  into  universal  use.  Kneeling, 
kissing  of  the  hand,  and  like  tokens  of  reverence,  came  to  be 
shown  them  by  all  classes,  up  to  the  emperor  himself.  Chrys- 
ostom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  says :  ^^  The  heads  of 
the  empire  (hyparchs)  and  the  governors  of  provinces  (top- 
archs)  enjoy  no  such  honor  as  the  rulers  of  the  church. 
They  are  first  at  court,  in  the  society  of  ladies,  in  the  houses 
of  the  great    No  one  has  precedence  of  them." 

To  this  position  corresponded  the  episcopal  insignil[,  which 
finom  the  fourth  century  became  common:  the  ring,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  esi>ousal  of  the  bishop  to  the  churdi ;  the  crosier 
or  shepherd's  staff  (also  called  crook,  because  it  was  generally 
curved  at  the  top) ;  and  the  pallium,'  a  shoulder  doth,  after 
the  example  of  the  ephod  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  and  per- 
haps of  the  sacerdotal  mantle  worn  by  the  Bomau  emperors 
as  porUifices  maxinU.  The  pallium  is  a  seamless  doth  hang- 
ing over  the  shoulders,  formerly  of  white  linen,  in  the  West 
subsequently  of  white  lamb's  wool,  with  four  red  or  black 
crosses  wrought  in  it  with  silk.  According  to  the  present 
usage  of  the  Boman  church  the  wool  is  taken  from  the  lambs 

*  Icp^  oToX^,  Afio^6piop,  luperhiimerale,  paUiimif  alao  ephod  (Ti3K,  ^wM^t^ 

The  ephod  (Ex,  zzriiL  6-11 ;  sod  mix.  2-5),  in  oonnectioii  with  the  aqnue  bteufe- 
plate  belonging  to  it  (^^fl,  oomp.  Ex.  xxviiL  16-80 ;  xxxix.  8-21),  was  the  prind- 

pel  oiBcial  Testment  of  the  Jewieh  hi^-piieet,  and  no  doubt  aerred  aa  the  precedent 
for  the  archiepiaoopal  pallinm,  bat  exceeded  the  latter  in  coatlineaa.  It  oonaiBted  of 
two  ahoolder  pieces  (like  the  pallium  and  the  chaaublea),  which  hung  orer  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  before  and  behind,  and  were  skilfully  wrought  of  fine  linen  in  three 
eolora,  fintened  by  g<4den  ringa  and  chains,  and  richly  ornamented  with  gold  thread, 
and  twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  the  namea  of  the  twelve  tribea  were  graven. 
Whether  the  aacred  oracle,  Urim  and  Thummim  (LXX. :  H^^ffn  icol  ix^dcio,  Ex. 
xxviiL  80),  was  identical  with  the  twelve  precious  stonea  in  the  breas^>late,  the 
kanied  are  not  agreed.  Comp.  Winer,  BibL  Reallex.,  mnd  W.  Smith,  Diodonaiy  of 
the  BiUe,  sub  Urim  tmd  I%Mmm'tm. 
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of  St.  AgneS)  which  are  every  year  Bolemnly  blessed  and  sacri' 
ficed  by  the  pope  in  memory  of  this  pure  vii^in.  Hence  the 
later  symbolical  meaning  of  the  pallimn,  as  denoting  the 
bishop's  following  of  Christ,  the  good  Shepherd,  with  the  lost 
and  reclaimed  sheep  upon  his  shoulders.  Alexandrian  tradition 
traced  this  vestment  to  the  evangelist  Mark ;  but  Gregory  "Nsr 
jsianzen  expressly  says  that  it  was  first  given  by  Gonstantine 
the  Great  to  the  bishop  Macarius  of  Jerusalem.'  In  the  East 
it  was  worn  by  all  bishops,  in  the  West  by  archbishops  only, 
on  whom,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  I.,  it  was  conferred  by  the 
pope  on  their  accession  to  office.  At  first  the  investiture  was 
gratuitous,  but  afterward  came  to  involve  a  considerable  fee, 
according  to  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric. 

As  the  bishop  united  in  himself  all  the  rights  and  privil^es 
of  the  tilerical  office,  so  he  was  expected  to  show  himself  a 
model  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  a  follower  of  the  great 
Archbishop  and  Arehshepherd  of  the  sheep.  He  was  expected 
to  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  ascetic  virtues,  especially  that 
of  virginity,  which,  according  to  Catholic  ethics,  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  moral  perfection.  Many  a  bishop,  like  Athanasios, 
Basil,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Martin  of  Tours, 
lived  in  rigid  abstinence  and  poverty,  and  devoted  his  income 
to  religious  and  charitable  objects. 

But  this  very  power  and  this  temporal  advantage  of  the 
episcopate  became  also  a  lure  for  avarice  and  ambition,  and  a 
temptation  to  the  lordly  and  secular  spirit.  For  even  under 
the  episcopal  mantle  the  human  heart  still  beat,  with  all  those 
weaknesses  and  passions,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  the 
continual  influence  of  Divine  grace.  There  were  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs,  especially  in  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and 
Bome,  who,  while  yet  hardly  past  the  age  of  persecution,  for- 
got the  servant  form  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  poverty  of  his 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  rivalled  the  most  exalted  civil  officials, 
nay,  the  emperor  himself,  in  worldly  pomp  and  luxury.  Not 
seldom  were  the  most  disgraceful  intrigues  employed  to  gain 
the  holy  office.      No  wonder,  says  Ammianus,  that  for  so 

*  Ont.  zlvil    So  Theodoret,  Hist.  eccL  ii.  27,  at  the  beginning.    Macarius  is  aaid 
to  have  worn  the  £^ded  vestment  in  the  administration  of  baptism. 
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splendid  a  prize  as  the  bishoprio  of  Some,  men  strive  with  the 
utmost  passion  and  persistence,  when  rich  presents  flrom  ladies 
and  a  more  than  imperial  smnptnonsness  invite  them.*  The 
Bcmian  prefect,  Prssteztatos,  declared  jestingly  to  the  bishop 
Damasns,  who  had  obtained  the  office  through  a  bloody  battle 
of  parties,  that  for  such  a  price  he  wonid  at  once  turn  Chris- 
tian himself.*  Such  an  example  could  not  but  shed  its  evil 
influence  on  the  lower  clergy  of  the  great  cities.  Jerome 
sketches  a  sarcastic  description  of  the  Soman  priests,  who 
squandered  all  their  care  on  dress  and  perfumery,  curled  their 
hair  with  crisping  pins,  wore  sparkling  rings,  paid  far  too  great 
attention  to  women,  and  looked  more  like  bridegrooms  than 
like  clergym^i.'  And  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  little  better. 
Gregory  Kazianzen,  himself  a  bishop,  and  for  a  long  time 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  frequently  mourns  the  ambition, 
the  official  jealousies,  and  the  luxury  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
utters  the  wish  that  the  bishops  might  be  distinguished  only 
by  a  higher  grade  of  virtue. 


§  54.    Organization  of  the  Hierarchy:  Catmtry  JBiehqps^  Oiijf 

BiekqpSj  and  Met/rqpoUtana. 

The  episcopate,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  the  office  and 
ts  rights,  admitted  the  diffei-ent  grades  of  country  bishop, 
ordinary  city  bishop,  metropolitan,  and  patriarch.  Such  a 
distinction  had  already  established  itself  on  the  basis  of  free 
religious  sentiment  in  the  church ;  so  that  the  incumbents  of 
the  apostolic  sees,  like  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth, 
and  Some,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.     But  this  gra- 

*  Amm.  Karoell.  xxriL  a  8,  sab  anno  867 :  .  .  .  "nt  dotentor  oblationibva 
nafcronarnm  prooedantqne  Tehioiilis  inadentes,  ciroomspeote  vestiti,  epnlas  conntea 
profuMB,  adeo  at  eorom  oon^iTia  r^^alea  auperent  meoaaa."  But  then  with  thia 
pomp  of  the  Roman  prelatea  he  contraata  the  poverty  of  the  worthy  country  biflhop& 

*  Beaidea  Ammianoa,  Jerome  alao  atatea  thla,  hi  hia  book  agamat  John  of  Jem 
nlem  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  415,  ed.  Yallars.) :   '*  Miaerabilia  ille  Pratextatua,  qui  de- 
rignatoa  conaol  eat  mortuna,  homo  aacrilegua  et  idolomm  cnltor,  aolebat  ludena 
bfiatn  pap«  Damaao  dioere :  *  Facite  me  Romans  orbia  epSaeopum  et  ero  protinot 
ThtialiannaL*" 

*  Xpiat  ad  EoalocWnm  da  Tbginitate  aenranda» 
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dation  now  assumed  a  political  character,  and  became  both 
modified  and  confirmed  bj  attachment  to  the  municipal  divi- 
siou  of  the  Boman  empire. 

Constantino  the  Great  divided  the  whole  empire  into  four 
prffifectares  (the  Oriental,  the  lUyrian,  the  Italian,  and  the 
Gallic) ;  the  prefectures  into  vicariates,  dioceses,  or  proconsu 
lates,  jfburteen  or  fifteen  in  all ;  ^  and  each  diocese  again  into 
several  provinces.'  The  prflefectures  were  governed  by  /^na- 
fecti  PrcBtorioy  the  dioceses  by  Vioarii^  the  provinces  by 
JRectorea^  with  various  titles — commonly  PrcBsides, 

It  was  natoral,  that  after  the  union  of  church  and  state  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  the  political  should,  so  far  as 
seemed  proper,  and  hence  of  course  with  manifold  exceptions, 
accommodate  themselves  to  one  another.  In  the  East  this 
principle  of  conformity  was  more  palpably  and  rigidly  carried 
out  than  in  the  West.  The  council  of  Nice  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury proceeds  upon  it,  and  the  second  and  fourth  ecum^aical 
councils  confirm  it.  The  political  infiuence  made  itself  most 
distinctly  felt  in  the  elevation  of  Constantinople  to  a  patri- 
archal see.  The  Boman  bishop  Leo,  however,  protested  against 
the  reference  of  his  own  power  to  political  considerations,  and 
planted  it  exclusively  upon  the  primacy  of  Peter ;  though 
evidently  the  Boman  see  owed  its  importance  to  the  favorable 

'  The  dioceses  or  vicariates  were  as  follows : 

L  The  Pnefeotura  Obuhtalib  oonristed  of  the  five  dioceses  of  OriffM,  with 
Antioch  as  ita  political  and  ecclesiastiGal  capital ;  ^gyptuB^  with  Alexandria ;  AmUi 
procotmUarUf  with  Ephesus ;  Pontut^  with  CfBsarea  in  Cappadoda ;  IhraeiOf  with 
Heraklca,  afterward  Constantinople. 

II.  The  Frsfectura  Illtrica,  with  Thessalonica  as  its  capital,  had  only  the  two 
dioceses  of  MacecUmia  and  J)aeia. 

in.  The  Praefectura  Italica  embraced  Jioma  (i.  e.  South  Italy  and  the  isUoids 
of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  so-called  Suburban  provinces) ;  Italia^  or  the  Yicariate 
of  Italy,  with  its  centre  at  Mediolanum  (Milan) ;  lUyrieum  oeeidmCaU^  with  its  capi- 
tal at  Sirmium ;  and  Africa  oeciderUalii^  with  Carthage. 

IV.  The  Prsfectura  Galuca  embraced  the  dioceses  of  OaUia^  with  Trevefi 
(Trier)  and  Lugdunum  (Lyons) ;  iTupanto,  with  Hispalia  (Sevilla) ;  and  Britannia^ 
with  Eboracum  (York). 

*  Thus  the  diocese  of  the  Orient,  for  example,  had  five  provinoes,  Egypt  iuiMi 
Pontus  thirteen,  Gaul  seventeen,  Spain  seven.  Comp.  Wiltsch,  EirohL  Geogr.  o. 
Statistik,  L  p.  67  sqq.,  where  the  provinces  are  all  quoted,  as  is  not  neoeasary  for 
our  purpose  here. 
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cooperation  of  both  these  influences.  The  power  of  the  patri« 
arcbs  extended  over  one  or  more  mnnicipal  dioceses;  while 
the  metropolitans  presided  over  single  provinces.  The  word 
diooe90  {Bio{ter^v<:)  passed  from  the  political  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical terminology,  and  denoted  at  first  a  patriarchal  districti 
comprising  several  provinces  (thus  the  expression  occnrs  con- 
tinually in  the  Greek  acts  of  councils),  but  afterward  came  to 
be  applied  in  the  West  to  each  episcopal  district.  The  circuit 
of  a  metropolitan  was  called  in  the  East  an  eparchy  {iirapx^jj 
in  the  West  provifUfia.  An  ordinary  bishopric  was  called  in 
the  East  a  parUik  {irapoixla)^  while  in  the  Latin  church  the 
term  (jparochia)  was  usually  applied  to  a  mere  pastoral  charge. 
The  lowest  rank  in  the  episcopal  hierarchy  was  occupied 
by  the  oourUry  lishopsy  the  presiding  officers  of  those  rural 
congregations,  which  were  not  supplied  with  presbyters  from 
neighboring  cities.  In  North  Afinca,  with  its  multitude  of 
small  dioceses,  these  country  bishops  were  very  numerous,  and 
stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others.  But  in  the  East 
they  became  more  and  more  subordinate  to  the  neighboring 
city  bishops ;  until  at  last,  partly  on  account  of  their  own  in- 
competence,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  rising  hierarchy,  they 
were  wholly  extinguished.  Often  they  were  utterly  unfit  for 
their  office ;  at  least  Basil  of  Csdsarea,  who  had  fifty  country 
bishops  in  his  metropolitan  district,  reproached  them  with 
frequently  receiving  men  totally  unworthy  into  the  clerical 
ranks.  And  moreover,  they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  city  bishops ;  for  the  greater  the  number  of  bish- 
ops, the  smaller  the  diocese  and  the  power  of  each,  though 
probably  the  better  the  collective  influence  of  all  upon  the 
church.  The  council  of  Sardica,  in  343,  doubtless  had  both 
considerations  in  view,  when,  on  motion  of  Hosius,  the  presi- 
dent, it  decreed :  ^^  It  is  not  permitted,  that,  in  a  village  oi 

'  XmprrivKvwot,  The  prindiMl  Btatements  respectiiig  them  are :  Eplat  Synodl 
Antiocli.,  A.  D.  870,  in  Eneeb.  H.  £.  Til  86  (where  Uiey  tre  caUed  McitoirM  r&9 
ifUpmv  iyp&r) ;  CondL  Ancyr.,  a.  d.  816,  can.  18  (where  they  are  forbidden  to  orddn 
preabjters  and  deaeona);  CondL  Andodi.,  a.  n.  841,  can.  10  (same  prohibition); 
Gone.  Laodia,  between  820  and  87S,  can.  57  (where  the  erection  of  new  oonntrj 
bfahoprlca  ia  forbidden) ;  and  Cone  Sardic.,  a.  d.  848,  caa  6  (where  they  are  whoDy 
aboUUhed). 
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small  town,  for  whioh  a  smgle  priest  is  sufficient,  a  bishop 
shonld  be  stationed,  lest  the  episcopal  dignity  and  authority 
suffer  scandal ;  *  but  the  bishops  of  the  eparchy  (province)  shall 
appoint  bishops  only  for  those  places  where  bishops  have  already 
been,  or  where  the  town  is  so  populous  that  it  is  considered 
worthy  to  be  a  bishopric."  The  place  of  these  chorepiscopi  was 
thenceforth  supplied  either  by  visitators  {ireptoSevraijy  who  in 
the  name  of  the  bishop  visited  the  country  congregations  from 
time  to  time,  and  performed  the  necessary  fonctions,  or  by 
resident  presbyters  (parochi),  under  the  ihmiediate  supervision 
of  the  city  bishop. 

Among  the  city  bishops  towered  the  bishops  of  the  capital 
cities  of  the  various  provinces.  They  were  styled  in  the  Eajst 
metropolitans^  in  the  West  usually  archbishope.*  They  had 
the  oversight  of  the  other  bishops  of  the  province ;  ordained 
(hem,  in  connection  with  two  or  three  assistants ;  summoned 
provincial  synods,  which,  according  to  the  fifth  canon  of  the 
council  of  Kice  and  the  direction  of  other  councils,  were  to  be 
held  twice  a  year ;  and  presided  in  such  synods.  They  pro- 
moted union  among  the  different  churches  by  the  reciprocal 
communication  of  synodal  acts,  and  confirmed  the  organism  of 
tlie  hierarchy. 

This  metropolitan  constitution,  which  had  gradually  arisen 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  church,  became  Ic^Uy  established 
in  the  East  in  the  fourth  century,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
Orseco-Russian  church.  The  council  of  Kice,  at  that  early 
day,  ordered  in  the  fourth  canon,  that  every  new  bishop  should 
be  ordained  by  all,  or  at  least  by  three,  of  the  bishops  of  the 
eparchy  (the  tnunicipal  province),  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  metropolitan.'    StiU  clearer  is  the 

'  Can.  6 :  .  •  .  Im  A»^  jcarfvrf Af(i|rai  rh  rod  imvK^wmt  trofui  KtH  i  uU^wrta  ; 
or,  in  the  Latin  Termon :  '*  Ne  Tileacat  nomen  epiaoopi  et  aiietorita&''  Camp.  Hefde, 
L  p.  666.  The  differenoea  between  the  Greek  and  Lathi  text  in  the  first  part  of  thia 
oanon  have  no  influence  on  the  prohibition  of  the  appointment  of  eoontrj  btahopa.        ^ 

'  WnrporoXirris^  metropolitanua,  and  the  kindred  title  f^apxot  (appUed  to  Hm     ^ 
moai  powerful  metropolitana) ;  ipxicrtVicevof,  archiepiaoopna,  and  primaa. 

"  This  oanon  haa  been  recently  discorered  alao  in  a  Coptic  tranalatlon,  and  pob- 
dabed  bj  Pitra,  in  the  SpicUegiam  Soleamenae,  L  62S  aq. 
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ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  341 :  ^^  The  bishops 
of  each  eparchj  (province)  should  know,  that  upon  the  bishop 
of  the  metropolis  (the  mnnicipal  capital)  also  devolyes  a  care 
for  the  whole  eparchy,  because  in  the  metropolis  all,  who  hare 
business,  gather  together  from  all  quarters.  Hence  it  has  been 
found  good,  that  he  shonld  also  hare  a  precedence  in  honor,^ 
and  that  the  other  bishops  shonld  do  nothing  withont  him — 
according  to  the  old  and  still  binding  canon  of  our  fathers — 
except  that  which  pertains  to  the  supervision  and  jurisdiction 
of  their  parishes  (i.  e.  dioceses  in  the  modem  terminology), 
and  the  provinces  belonging  to  them ;  as  in  fact  they  ordain 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  decide  all  judicial  matters.  Other- 
wise they  ought  to  do  nothing  without  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolis,  and  he  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
bishops."  This  council,  in  tiie  nineteenth  canon,  forbade  a 
bishop  being  ordained  without  the  presence  of  the  metropoli- 
tan and  the  presence  or  concnirence  of  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  province. 

In  Africa  a  similar  system  had  existed  from  the  time  of 
Cjpiian,  before  the  church  and  the  state  were  united.  Every 
province  had  a  Primas ;  the  oldest  bishop  being  usually  chosen 
to  this  office.  The  bishop  of  Oarthage,  however,  was  not  only 
primate  of  Africa  prooonsularis,  but  at  the  same  time,  corre* 
spending  to  the  proconsul  of  Oarthage,  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  Kumidia  and  Mauretania,  and  had  power  to  summon  a 
general  council  of  Africa.' 


§  65.    Ths  PatriareKB. 

MioB.  Lb  Qtmof  (French  Dominioao,  t  1788) :  OrieiM  Ohrirttamis,  \n 
qoataor  patriarohatos  digestas,  quo  exhibentnr  eodesie,  patriaroha 
oflBteriqne  prosoles  totins  Orientis.  Opns  posthnmnm,  Par.  1740,  8 
Tola.  foL  (a  thorongh  deBoription  of  the  oriental  dioceses  from  the 
beginning  to  1782).  P.  Jos.  CATTTBuns  (Jesuit) :  Metropolitanarnm 
nrbimn  histoiia  oivilis  et  eocleslastica,  in  qua  Romane  Sedis  dignitaa 

*  Cyprian,  Epist  45,  aaya  <^  hia  prorinoe  of  Carthage:   ^'Laftfau  ftiaa  est  noalia 
profrinda ;  habet  eoim  Kumidiam  et  Manretaniam  iftd  oobnrentei." 
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6t  imperatornm  et  regum  in  earn  nierita  expHcantnr,  Par.  1665  im- 
portant for  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  the  West,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Boman  patriarchate).  Bingham  (Anglican)  :  Antiquities,  1.  iL 
0.  17.  JoH.  El.  Thsod.  Wiltsoh  (Evangel.) :  Handbnch  der  kircbL 
Gtoographie  n.  Statistik,  Berl.  1846,  voL  L  p.  66  sqq.  Fribdb. 
Maasssn  (R.  0.) :  Der  Primat  des  Bischofs  von  Bom.  n.  die  alien  Pa- 
triarohalkirchen,  Bonn,  1858.  Thomas  Greenwood  :  Cathedra  Petri, 
a  Political  History^  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate,  Lond.  1859  sqq.  (vol.  L 
p.  158-489).  Oomp.  mj  review  of  this  work  in  the  Am.  TheoL  Rev., 
New  York,  1864,  p.  9  sqq. 

Still  abo^e  the  metropolitanB  stood  the  five  Patriarchs/  the 
oligarchical  summit,  so  to  speak,  the  five  towers  in  the  edifilce 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  Grseco-Boman  empire. 

These  patriarchs,  in  the  official  sense  of  the  word  as  already 
fixed  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  were  the 
bishops  of  the  four  great  capitals  of  the  empire,  Some,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Constantinople ;  to  whom  was  added,  by 
way  of  honorary  distinction,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  preai* 
dent  of  the  -oldest  Christian  congregation,  though  the  proper 
continuity  of  that  office  had  been  broken  by  the  destruction  of 
the  holy  city.  They  had  oversight  of  one  or  more  dioceses  ; 
at  least  of  two  or  more  provinces  or  eparchies.'  They  ordained 
the  metropolitans ;  rendered  the  final  decision  in  church  oon- 
troversies ;  conducted  the  ecumenical  councils ;  published  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  the  church  laws  of  the  emperors ; 
and  united  in  themselves  the  supreme  It^islative  and  executive 
power  of  the  hierarchy.  They  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
metropolitans  of  single  provinces,  as  the  ecumenical  councils 
to  the  provincial.  They  did  not,  however,  form  a  college  ; 
each  acted  for  himself.    Yet  in  important  matters  they  con- 

'  VLarpidpxv* ;   patriarcha ;   sometimeB  also,  after  the  political  tenninologj, 
(^apxof.    The  name  p€Uriarehj  originally  applied  to  the  progenitors  of  Isnel  (Heb.  i 

tU.  4,  to  Abraham ;  Acts  vii.  8  sq.,  to  the  twelre  sons  of  Jacob ;  ii.  20,  to  DaTid,  aa 
founder  of  the  Davidio  Mesrianic  house),  was  at  first  in  the  Eastern  church  an  honors 
ary  title  for  bishops  in  general  (so  in  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa), 
but  after  the  council  of  Constantinople  (381),  and  still  more  after  that  of  Chalcedon 
(461),  it  came  to  be  used  in  an  official  sense  and  restricted  to  the  five  most  eminent 
metropolitans.  In  the  West,  several  metropolitans,  especially  the  bishop  of  Aquilela, 
bore  this  title  honoria  eatua.  The  bishop  of  Rome  declined  that  particular  term,  as 
placing  him  on  a  level  with  other  patriarchs,  and  preferred  the  name  papa,  '*  Pi- 
triarch  **  bespeaks  an  oligarchical  church  government ;  *'  pope,"  a  monarchieoL 

*  According  to  the  political  division  of  the  empire  after  Ck>nstantine.    Comp.  §  54 
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Buhed  with  one  another,  and  had  the  right  also  to  keep  resident 
I^ates  {ajH>ermarii)  at  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople. 

In  prerogative  they  were  equal,  but  in  the  extent  of  their 
dioceses  and  in  influence  thej  differed,  and  had  a  system  of  rank 
among  themselves.  Before  the  founding  of  Constantinople, 
and  down  to  the  Kicene  council,  Some  maintained  the  first 
rank,  Alexandria  the  second,  and  Antioch  the  third,  in  both 
ecclesiastical  and  political  importance.  After  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  this  order  was  modified  by  the  insertion  of 
Constantinople  as  the  second  capital,  between  Home  and  Alex- 
andria, and  the  addition  of  Jerusalem  as  the  fifth  and  smallest 
patriarchate. 

The  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  presided  only  over  the  three 
meagre  provinces  of  Palestine ;  ^  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  political  diocese  of  the  Orient, 
which  comprised  fifteen  provinces,  Syria,  Phenicia,  Cilicia, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  &e. ; '  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  over 
the  whole  diocese  of  Egypt  with  its  nine  rich  provinces, 
MgyptfOB  prima  and  secunda,  the  lower  and  upper  Thebaid, 
lower  and  upper  Libya,  &c, ; '  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
over  three  dioceses,  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace,  with 
eight  and  twenty  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  over  the 
bishoprics  among  the  barbarians;^  the  patriarch  of  Home 
gradually  extended  his  influence  over  the  entire  West,  two 
prefectures,  the  Italian  and  the  Gallic,  with  all  their  dioceses 
and  provinces.* 

The  patriarchal  system  had  reference  primarily  only  to 
the  imperial  church,  but  indirectly  affected  also  the  barbarians, 
who  received  Christianity  from  the  empire.  Yet  even  within 
the  empire,  several  metropolitans,  especially  the  bishop  of 

'  Comp.  WHtBdi,  L  p.  206  tqq.  The  Btetement  of  Ziegler,  which  WOtsch  qnotei 
and  seems  to  approre,  that  the  fifth  ecumenical  oonndl,  of  658,  added  to  the  patri- 
irchal  dreait  of  Jenualem  the  metropolitane  of  Berjtus  m  Phenicia,  and  Ruba  !■ 
Syria,  appears  to  be  an  error.  Raba  nowhere  appears  in  the  acta  of  the  council, 
snd  Berytos  belonged  to  Phosnida  prima,  oonaeqnently  to  the  patriarchate  of  An- 
tiodL  La  Qnien  knows  nothing  of  snob  aa  enlargement  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Hierosoljmiu 

'  Wiltseh,  L  189  sqq.  "  n>id.  L  111  sqq. 

«  IbUL  p.  14«  sqq.  *  Gomp.  §  67,  below. 
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Cyprus  in  tihe  Eastern  church,  and  the  bishops  of  Milan, 
Aqnileia,  and  Ravenna  in  the  Western,  during  this  period 
maintained  their  autocracy  with  reference  to  the  patriarcha  to 
whose  dioceses  they  geographically  belonged.  In  the  fifth 
century,  the  patriarclis  of  Antioch  attempted  to  subject  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  Paul  first  had  preached  the  gospel,  to 
their  jurisdiction ;  but  the  ecumenical  council  of  Epheans,  in 
481,  confirmed  to  the  church  of  Cyprus  its  ancient  right  to 
ordain  its  own  bishops.'  The  Korth  Afi-ican  bishops  also, 
with  all  respect  for  the  Soman  see,  long  maintained  Cyprian's 
spirit  of  independence,  and  in  a  council  at  Hippo  iRegins,  in 
898,  protested  against  such  titles  as  princeps  sacerdotumy 
summtcs  eaoerdos^  assumed  by  the  patriarchs,  and  were  willing 
only  to  allow  the  title  of  jprimm  sedis  episcopiu* 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  Christological  controTerBiea, 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  split  off  from  the  orthodox 
church,  they  established  independent  schismatic  patriarchates, 
which  continue  to  this  day,  showing  that  the  patriarchal  con- 
stitution answers  most  nearly  to  the  oriental  type  of  Christi- 
anity. The  orthodox  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  schismatic 
sects  of  the  East,  has  substantially  remained  true  to  the 
patriarchal  system  down  to  the  present  time ;  while  the  Latin 
church  endeavored  to  establish  the  principle  of  monarchical 
centralization  so  early  as  Leo  the  Great,  and  in  the  coulrse  of 
the  middle  age  produced  the  absolute  papacy. 

§  56.    Synodical  Legislation  on  the  Patriarchal  Poioer 

and  Jurisdiction. 

To  follow  now  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  respecting  this 
patriarchal  oligarchy  in  chronological  order : 

Tlie  germs  of  it  already  lay  in  the  ante-Nicene  period, 
when  the  bishops  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  partlj- 
in  virtue  of  the  age  and  apostolic  origin  of  their  churches, 
partly  on  account  of  the  political  prominence  of  those  three 
cities  as  the  three  capitals  of  the  Boman  empire,  steadily  as* 

'  Comp.  Wiltach,  L  p.  282  sq.,  and  ii.  469. 

*  God.  oio.  eod.  Afr.  can.  89,  cited  by  Neander,  Ul  p.  8S5  (Oenn.  ed.). 
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■erted  a  pofiition  of  preeminence.  The  apostolic  origin  of  the 
churches  of  Borne  and  Antioch  is  evident  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  Alexandria  traced  its  Christianitj,  at  least  indirectlv 
through  the  evangelist  Mark,  to  Peter,  and  was  politically  more 
important  than  Antioch ;  while  Bome  from  the  first  had  pre- 
cedence of  both  in  church  and  in  state.  This  preeminence  of 
the  oldest  and  most  powerful  metropolitans  acquired  formal 
legislative  validity  and  firm  establishment  through  the  ecu* 
menical  councils  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

The  first  ecumenical  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  as  yet  knew 
nothing  of  five  patriarchs,  but  only  the  three  metropolitans 
above  named,  confirming  them  in  their  traditional  rights.' 
In  the  much-canvassed  sixth  canon,  probably  on  occasion  of 
the  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt,  and  the  attacb  connected  with 
it  on  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  council  de- 
clared as  follows : 

'*The  ancient  onstom,  which  has  obtained  in  Egypt,  Dbya,  and  the 
"Pentapolia,  shall  oontinne  in  force,  viz. :  that  the  hiahop  of  Alexandria 
^  have  role  over  all  these  [provinces],  since  this  also  is  customary  with  the 
"bishop  of  Rome  [that  is,  not  in  Egypt,  but  with  reference  to  his  own 
"diocese].  Likewise  also  at  Antioch  and  in  the  other  eparchies,  the 
"churches  shall  retain  their  prerogatives.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that, 
"  if  any  one  has  been  made  bishop  without  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan, 
"the  great  council  does  not  allow  him  to  be  bishop.** * 

The  Nicene  fathers  passed  this  canon  not  as  introducing 
anything  new,  but  merely  as  confirming  an  existing  relation 
on  the  basis  of  church  tradition ;  and  that,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Alexandria,  on  account  of  the  troubles  existing  there. 
Rome  was  named  only  for  illustration ;  and  Antioch  and  all 

'  Aooordini^y  Pope  Nioolu,  in  866,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bulgarian  prince  Bogoria, 
wodd  aeloiowledge  only  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  as  patriarchs 
h  the  proper  sense,  because  they  presided  over  apoetolio  dborches ;  whereas  Gon« 
HantiDople  was  not  of  aposlolio  founding,  and  was  not  cTen  mentioned  by  the  most 
Tnemble  of  all  ooundls,  the  Nicene ;  Jerusalem  was  named  indeed  by  these  oonn- 
iils,  but  only  under  the  name  of  JSlla. 

*  In  the  oldest  Latin  Cod  oanonum  (In  Manai,  tI  1186)  this  canon  is  preceded 
by  the  important  words :  BeeUaia  Bomana  temper  ka^ii  primatum.  These  are, 
however,  manifestly  spurious,  bdng  originally  no  part  of  the  canon  itself,  but  a 
■upeisuiiplion,  whidi  gare  an  expreasion  to  the  Roman  inference  from  the  Nicene 
Comp .  Gieseler,  L  2,  §  98,  note  1 ;  and  Hefele,  Hist  of  OoonoOs,  L  884  sqc^ 
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the  other  eparchies  or  provinces  were  Becared  their  admitted 
rights.'  The  bishoprics  of  Alexandria,  Borne,  and  Antioch 
were  placed  substantially  on  equal  footing,  yet  in  such  tone, 
that  Antioch,  as  the  third  capital  of  the  Soman  empire,  already 
stands  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  ordinary  metropolitans.  By 
the  ^^  other  eparchies  "  of  the  canon  are  to  be  understood  either 
aU  provinces,  and  therefore  all  metropolitan  districts,  or  more 
probably,  as  in  the  second  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, only  the  three  eparchates  of  Csesarea  in  Cappado- 
cia,  Ephesus,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  which, 
after  Constantino's  division  of  the  East,  possessed  similar  pre 
rogatives,  but  were  subsequently  overshadowed  and  absorbed 
by  Constantinople.  In  any  case,  however,  this  addition  proves 
that  at  that  time  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  patriarchs  were 
not  yet  strictly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  metro- 
politans. The  bishops  of  Eome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch 
here  appear  in  relation  to  the  other  bishops  simply  as  jprimi 
inter  pares  J  or  as  metropolitans  of  the  first  rank,  in  whom  the 
highest  political  eminence  was  joined  with  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical. IText  to  them,  in  the  second  rank,  come  the  bishops 
of  Ephesus  in  the  Asiatic  diocese  of  the  empire,  of  Keo-Ceesa- 
rea  in  the  Pontic,  and  of  Heraclea  in  the  Thracian ;  while  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  not  founded  till  five  years  later,  is 
wholly  unnoticed  in  the  Nicene  council,  and  Jerusalem  is 
mentioned  only  under  the  name  of  ^ia. 

Between  the  first  and  second  ecumenical  councils  aroee  the 
new  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  or  New  Kome,  built  by  Con- 
stantino in  330,  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  imperial  residence. 
The  bishop  of  this  city  was  not  only  the  successor  of  the  bishop 

'  So  Greenwood  aim  Tiews  the  matter,  Oathedra  Petri,  1809,  ▼  C  i.  p.  181 : 
*'  It  waa  manifestly  not  the  object  of  ihia  canon  to  confer  any  new  jnrudictlon  upon 
the  ehnrdi  of  Alexandria,  bat  aimply  to  confirm  its  customary  prerogatire.  By  way 
of  illustration,  it  places  that  prerogatiTO,  whaterer  it  was,  upon  the  same  lerel  with 
that  of  the  two  other  ^>arclial  ehnrches  of  Rome  and  Antioch.  MoreoTcr,  the  words 
of  the  canon  disdoee  no  other  ground  of  daim  but  custom ;  and  the  customs  of  each 
epaichia  are  restricted  to  the  territorial  limits  of  ^e  diocese  or  eparcfaiA  itself. 
And  though,  witUn  those  limits,  the  sereral  customary  rights  and  prerogatlTes  maj 
have  dilTered,  yet  beyond  them  no  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  could,  by  virtae  of  tills 
canon,  hare  any  existence  at  alL** 
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of  the  ancient  BjzaDtinm,  hitherto  under  the  jorisdiction  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea,  hut,  through  the  favor  of  the 
imperial  court  and  the  biahops  who  were  always  numeroualj 
vfiembled  there,  it  placed  itself  in  a  few  decennia  among  the 
first  metropolitans  of  the  East,  and  in  the  fifth  century  becam- 
the  most  powerful  rival  of  the  bishop  of  old  Borne. 

This  new  patriarchate  was  first  offidallj  recognized  at  the 
first  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  and 
was  conceded  "  the  precedence  m  honor^  next  to  the  bishop  qf 
£omey^^  the  second  place  among  all  bishops ;  and  that,  on  the 
purely  political  consideration,  that  New  Home  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor.'  At  the  same  time  the  imperial  city 
and  the  diocese  of  Thrace  (whose  ecclesiastical  metropolio 
hitherto  had  been  Heraclea)  were  assigned  as  its  district* 

Many  Greeks  took  this  as  a  formal  assertion  of  the  equality 
of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  with  the  bishop  of  Home, 
understanding  ^'  next "  or  ^'  after  "  {ja€t£)  as  referring  only  to 
time,  not  to  rank.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  this  as 
conceding  a  primacy  of  honor,  which  the  Boman  see  could 
daim  on  different  grounds.  The  popes,  as  the  subsequent 
protest  of  Leo  shows,  were  not  satisfied  with  this,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
^  the  Constantinopolitan  fledgling,  and  at  the  same  time  assumed . 
a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  ciiurch.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  decree  was  unwelcome  also  to  the  patriarch 

'  Cone  Constant  i.  can.  8 :  Thr  iiivroi  KmwcrawrtvovwiKttts  4wlaKowor  tx^iv  r  & 

avr^r  viop  "PAfiifp,  ThiB  oanon  is  quoted  aim  by  Socrates,  ▼.  8,  and  Sozomen,  tU. 
9,  and  oonfirmed  by  the  oonncU  of  Cbaloedon  (see  below) ;  so  that  it  must  be  irom 
pnre  dogmatical  bias,  that  Baronios  (AnnaL  ad  ann.  381,  n.  85,  86)  questions  its 
genuineness. 

*  The  latter  Is  not,  indeed,  expressly  said  in  the  above  canon,  which  seems  to 
speak  only  of  an  honorary  precedence.  But  the  canon  was  so  understood  by  the 
biibops  (^  Constantinople,  and  by  the  historians  Socrates  (▼.  8)  and  Theodoret 
(fi^m.  86,  ad  Fla^ianum),  and  so  interpreted  by  the  Chaloedonian  council  (can.  28). 
The  rdation  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea,  how- 
erer,  remained  for  a  long  time  uncertain,  and  at  the  council  ad  Quercum,  408,  in 
the  ailkir  of  Chryaostom,  Paul  of  Heraclea  took  the  presidency,  though  the  patriarch 
TheophDoa  of  i^lezandria  was  present  Comp.  Le  Quien,  torn.  I  p.  18 ;  and  Wiltsoh, 
L  p.  189. 
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of  Alexandria,  because  this  see  had  hitherto  hdd  the  second 
rank,  and  was  now  required  to  take  the  third.  Hence  the 
canon  was  not  subscribed  by  Timotheus  of  Alexandria,  and  was 
regarded  in  Egypt  as  void.  Afterward,  however,  the  emperors 
prevailed  with  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs  to  yield  this  point. 

After  the  council  of  381,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in- 
dulged in  manifold  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  metro- 
politans of  Ephesus  and  CsBsarea  in  Oappadocia,  and  even  on 
the  rights  of  the  other  patriarchs.  In  this  extension  of  his 
authority  he  was  favored  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  council  of  Sardica,  the  bishops  of  all  the  districts 
of  the  East  continually  resided  in  Constantinople,  in  order 
to  present  all  kinds  of  interests  to  the  emperor.  These  con- 
cerns of  distant  bishops  were  generally  referred  by  the  empe- 
ror  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  and  his  council,  the  trwoSo^ 
ipSTifiova-ay  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  a  council  of  the  bishops 
resident  {ivStffiovvTcov)  in  Constantinople,  under  his  presidency. 
In  this  way  his  trespasses  even  upon  the  bounds  of  other 
patriarchs  obtained  the  right  of  custom  by  consent  of  parties, 
if  not  the  sanction  of  church  legislation.  Kectarius,  who  ^was 
not  elected  till  after  that  council,  claimed  the  presidency  at  a 
council  in  394,  over  the  two  patriarchs  who  were  present, 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  and  Flavian  of  Antioch ;  decided, 
the  matter  almost  alone ;  and  thus  was  the  first  to  exercise  the 
primacy  over  the  entire  East.  Under  his  successor,  Chryeoa- 
tom,  the  compass  of  the  see  extended  itself  stiU  farther,  and, 
according  to  Theodoret,'  stretched  over  the  capital,  over  all 
Thrace  with  its  six  provinces,  over  all  Asia  (Asia  proconsu- 
laris)  with  eleven  provinces,  and  over  Pontus,  which  likewise 
embraced  eleven  provinces  ;  thus  covering  twenty-eight  prov- 
inces in  all.  In  the  year  400,  Chrysostom  went  "  by  request 
to  Ephesus,"  to  ordain  there  Heraclides  of  Ephesus,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  institute  six  bishops  in  the  places  of  others  de- 
posed for  simony.*    His  second  successor,  Atticus,  about  the 

"  H.  B.  lib.  T.  cap.  28. 

'  According  to  Sozomen  it  was  thirteen,  according  to  Thcophilas  of  Alexandria 
at  the  council  ad  Quercam  aerenteen  bisbopa,  wl&om  he  inatitttted ;  and  this  act 
charged  against  him  as  an  unheard-of  crime.    See  Wiltsoh,  L  141. 
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year  431,  procured  from  the  yoimger  Theodosios  a  law,  that 
no  bishop  ahould  be  ordained  in  the  neighboring  diocesea 
Trithont  the  consent  t)f  the  bishop  of  Constuntinople.'  This 
power  still  needed  the  solemn  sanction  of  a  general  conndl, 
before  it  could  have  a  firm  legal  foundation.  It  receiyed  this 
•auction  at  Ohalcedon. 

The  fourth  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Chalcedon  in  451, 
confirmed  and  extended  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  ordaining  in  the  celebrated  twenty-eighth  canon  : 

"  Following  thronghont  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  being  ao- 
'^qnainted  with  the  recently  read  canon  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  biahope 
**^.  e.  the  third  canon  of  the  second  ecumenical  council  of  881],  we  also 
**  have  determined  and  decreed  the  same  in  reference  to  the  prerogatiTet 
*'of  the  most  holy  church  of  Constantinople  or  New  Borne.  For  with 
"reason  did  the  fathers  confer  prerogatives  (ri  np^trfitla)  on  the  throne 
**  [the  episcopal  chair]  of  ancient  Rome,  on  account  of  her  character  as  the 
"  imperial  city  (dca  r6  fkuriXtvtiy) ;  and,  moved  by  the  same  consideration, 
^  the  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  recognized  the  same  prerogatives  (ra  ttra 
"irpccr/Sfia)  also  in  the  most  holy  throne  of  New  Rome ;  with  good  reason 
^'judging,  that  the  dty,  which  is  honored  with  the  imperial  dignity  and 
*'the  senate  [i.  e.  where  the  emperor  and  senate  reside],  and  enjoys  the 
"  same  [municipal]  privileges  as  the  ancient  imperial  Rome,  should  also  be 
'*  equally  elevated  in  ecclesiastical  respects,  and  be  the  second  after  her 

'*  And  [we  decree]  that  of  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia  [Asia  procon* 
^^sidaris],  and  Thrace,  only  the  metropolitans,  but  in  such  districts  of  those 
"dioceses  as  are  occupied  by  barbarians,  also  the  [ordinary]  bishops,  be 
"ordained  by  the  most  holy  throne  of  the  most  holy  church  at  Oonstanti- 
"nople ;  while  of  course  every  metropolitan  in  those  dioceses  ordains  the 
"new  bishops  of  a  province  in  concurrence  with  the  existing  bishops  of 
"that  province,  as  is  di)rected  in  the  divine  (df/oK)  canons.  But  the  me- 
"tropolitans  of  those  dioceses,  as  already  said,  shall  be  ordained  by  the 
"  ardibishop  (apxitniaKonov)  of  Oonstantinople,  after  they  shall  have  been 
"unanimously  elected  in  the  usual  way,  and  he  [the  archbishop  of  Gon- 
"stantinople]  shall  have  been  informed  of  iu^' 

We  have  divided  this  celebrated  Ohalcedonian  canon  into 
two  parts,  ithongh  in  the  Greek  text  the  parts  are  (by  koX  Sotc) 
closely  connected.    The  first  part  assigns  to  the  bishop  of 

'  Socrslea,  H.  E.  1.  vii.  28,  where  such  a  law  is  i&oidentslly  mentioned.  The 
sihiUttniB  of  Gydciis  in  the  Hellespont,  however,  tranflgreflsed  the  law,  on  the  pre* 
iRmption  that  it  was  merely  a  personal  privilege  of  AttkmaL 
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Constantinople  ine  second  rank  among  the  patiiarcliB,  and  is 
fiimply  a  repetition  and  confirmation  of  the  third  canon  of  the 
conncil  of  Constantinople ;  the  second  part  goes  farther,  and 
Banctions  the  supremacy,  already  actnallj  exercised  by  Chry^ 
ostom  and  his  successors,  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
not  only  over  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  but  also  over  the  dioceses 
of  Asia  Minor  i^nd  Pontus,  and  gives  him  the  exclusive  right 
to  ordain  both  the  metropolitans  of  these  three  dioceses,  and 
all  the  bishops  of  the  barbarians  ^  within  those  bounds.  This 
gave  him  a  larger  district  than  any  other  patriarch  of  the  East. 
Subsequently  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  in  530,  added 
to  him  the  special  prerogative  of  receiving  appeals  from  the 
other  patriarchs,  and  thus  of  governing  the  whole  Orient. 

The  council  of  Chalcedon  in  this  decree  only  followed  con- 
sistently the  oriental  principle  of  politico-ecclesiastical  division. 
Its  intention  was  to  make  the  new  political  capital  also  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  Eaat,  to  advance  its  bishop  over 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  to  make  him  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  bishop  of  Some.  Thus  waa 
imposed  a  wholesome  check  on  the  ambition  of  the  Alexan- 
drian patriarch,  who  in  various  ways,  as  the  affair  of  Theophi- 
lus  and  Dioscums  shows,  had  abused  his  power  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  church. 

But  thus,  at  the  same  time,  was  roused  the  jealousy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  a  rival  in  Constantinople,  with 
equal  prerogatives,  was  far  more  dangerous  than  a  rival  in 
Alexandria  or  Antioch.  Especially  offensive  must  it  have 
been  to  him,  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  said  not  a  word  of 
the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  based  the  power  of  the  Soman 
bishop,  like  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan,  on  political  grounds ; 
which  was  indeed  not  erroneous,  yet  only  half  of  the  truth 
and  in  that  respect  unfair. 

Just  here,  therefore,  is  the  point,  where  the  Eastern  church 

'  Among  the  barbarum  tribes,  over  whom  the  biahopB  of  Constantinople  exei^ 
dsed  an  eodesiaatical  juriadiction,  were  the  Hudb  on  the  Boaphorua.  whose  king» 
Gorda,  receiyed  baptism  in  the  time  of  Justinian ;  the  Herulians,  who  reoelTed  the 
Ohristian  faith  in  627 ;  the  Abaagians  and  Alanians  on  the  Eozine  sea,  who  abont 
Ihe  same  time  reoeired  priests  from  Ck>nstantlnople.    Comp.  Willach,  L  144  and  14S 
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mtered  into  a  conflict  with  the  Western,  which  continaes  tc 
this  daj.  The  papal  delegates  protested  against  the  twenty 
eighth  canon  of  the  Ohalcedonian  council,  on  the  spot,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  last  session  of  the  council ;  bat  in  vain,  though 
their  protest  was  admitted  to  record.  They  appealed  to  tha 
sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  council,  according  to  the  enlarged 
Latin  version,  which,  in  the  later  addition,  ^^  Eodlevia  Romana 
mmper  hdibuU prima^m^^  seems  to  assign  the  Boman  bishop  a 
position  above  all  the  patriarchs,  and  drops  Constantinople  from 
notice ;  whereupon  the  canon  was  read  to  them  in  its  original 
form  from  the  Greek  Acts,  without  that  addition,  together 
with  the  first  three  canons  of  the  second  ecumenical  council 
with  their  express  acknowledgment  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  second  rank.'  After  the  debate  on  this 
point,  the  imperial  .commissioners  thus  summed  up  the  result : 
^'  From  the  whole  discussion,  and  from  what  has  been  brought 
forward  on  either  side,  we  acknowledge  that  the  primacy  over 
all  (ir/3o  irairnttv  ri,  irptafreia)  and  the  most  eminent  rank  {icai 
rtfp  i^cUperov  r^fii^v)  are  to  continue  with  the  archbishop  of  old 
Borne ;  but  that  also  the  archbishop  of  New  Borne  should  en- 
joy the  same  precedence  of  honor  (r^  irpea-fieia  rff^  Ti/t%),  and 
have  the  right  to  ordain  the  metropolitans  in  the  dioceses  of 
Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,"  &c.  Now  they  called  upon  the 
council  to  dedare  whether  this  was  its  opinion ;  whereupon 
the  bishops  gave  their  full,  emphatic  consent,  and  begged  to 

'  This  oorreotion  of  the  Roman  legates  ia  so  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
GathoUc  historiana,  especially  the  ultramontane,  that  the  Ballerini,  in  theur  edition  of 
Hm  works  of  Leo  the  Great,  torn.  iii.  p.  zxxviL  sqq.,  and  eren  Hefele,  ConciliengefldL 
L  p.  886,  and  ii.  p.  622,  have  without  proof  declared  the  relevant  passage  in  the 
Greek  Acts  of  the  oonncil  of  Chaloedon  a  later  interpolation.  Befele,  who  can  but 
eonoede  the  departure  of  the  Latin  version  from  the  original  text  of  the  sixth  canon 
of  Nice,  thinks,  however,  that  the  Greek  text  was  not  read  in  Chalcedon,  because 
even  this  bore  against  the  elevation  of  Constantinople,  and  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
Boman  l^atesi  But  the  Roman  l^ates,  as  also  Leo  In  his  protest  against  the  2Sth 
decree  of  Chalcedon,  laid  chief  stress  upon  the  Roman  addition,  EeeUna  Romana 
semper  kahwi  primatum^  and  considered  the  equalization  of  any  other  patriardi 
with  the  bishop  of  Rome  incompatible  with  it.  Since  the  legates,  as  is  conceded, 
^ypealed  to  the  Nioene  canon,  the  Greeks  had  first  to  meet  this  appeal,  before  they 
passed  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Constantinople.  Only  the  two  together  fonned 
a  nfficient  answer  to  the  Roman  protest. 
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be  dismisBed.  The  conmussionerB  then  dosed  the  transactions 
with  the  words :  '^  What  we  a  little  while  ago  proposed,  the 
whole  council  hath  ratified ; "  that  is,  the  prerogative  grantee 
to  the  church  of  Constantinople  is  confirmed  by  the  cooncil  ic 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  legates  of  Rome.' 

After  the  council,  the  Boman  bishop,  Leo,  himself  protested 
in  three  letters  of  the  22d  Maj,  452 ;  the  first  of  which  was 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Maroian,  the  second  to  the  empress 
Pulcheria,  the  third  to  Anatolius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.* 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  doctrinal  results  of  the 
council,  but  declared  the  elevation  of  the  bishop  of  Constanti* 
nople  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  to  be  a  work  of  pride  and 
ambition — ^the  humble,  modest  pope  1 — to  be  an  attack  upon 
the  rights  of  other  Eastern  metropolitans — the  invader  of  the 
same  rights  in  Ghiul  I — especially  upon  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
see  guaranteed  by  the  council  of  Nice— on  the  authority  of  a 
Boman  interpolation  I — ^and  to  be  destructive  of  the  peace  of  the 
church — which  the  popes  have  always  sacredly  kept  I  He  would 
hear  nothing  of  political  considerations  as  the  source  of  the 
authority  of  his  chair,  but  pointed  rather  to  Divine  institution 
and  the  primacy  of  Peter.  Leo  speaks  here  with  great  rever- 
ence of  the  first  ecumenical  council,  under  the  false  impression 
that  that  council  in  its  sixth  canon  acknowledged  the  primacy 
of  Rome ;  but  with  singular  indifference  of  the  second  ecumen- 
ical council,  on  account  of  its  third  canon,  which  was  con-' 
firmed  at  Chalcedon.  He  charges  Anatolius  with  using  for 
hib  own  ambition  a  council,  which  had  been  called  simply  for 
the  extermination  of  heresy  and  the  establishment  of  the  faith. 
But  the  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  could  be  superseded  by  no  synod,  however  great ;  and 
all  that  came  in  conflict  with  them  was  void.  He  exhorted 
Anatolius  to  give  up  his  ambition,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
words  :  Tene  quod  habea^  ne  aliits  aocipiat  ooronam  iuam.^ 

But  this  protest  could  not  change  the  decree  of  the  council 
nor  the  position  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  matter,  although, 

^  Hanm,  vil  p.  446-464 ;  Hardain,  U.  689-648 ;  Hefele,  ti.  624,  626. 

'  Leo,  Epist  104,  106,  and  106  (al  ep.  78-80).    Comp.  Hefele,  L  a  ii  680  aqq 

•  BeT.  ilL  11. 
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oDcler  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  Anatolios  wrote  an  humble 
letter  to  Leo.  The  biBhope  of  Oonstantinople  aaaerted  theii 
ranky  and  were  sustained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
twentjreighth  canon  of  the  (Sialcedonian  council  was  expressly 
confirmed  by  Justinian  L,  in  the  ISlst  Novelle  (c.  1),  and 
solemnly  renewed  by  the  Trnllan  council  (can.  36),  but  was 
omitted  in  the  Latin  collections  of  canons  by  Prisca,  Dionysins, 
Exiguus,  and  Isidore.  The  loud  contradiction  of  Rome  gradu- 
ally died  away;  yet  she  has  never  formally  acknowledged 
this  canon,  except  during  the  LatA/a  empire  and  the  LaJUn 
patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  when  the  fourth  Lateran  coun- 
cil, under  Linocent  III.,  in  1215,  conceded  that  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  should  hold  the  next  rank  after  the  patriarch 
of  Borne,  before  those  of  Alexandria  and  AntiocL* 

Finally,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after  long  contests  with 
the  metropolitan  of  Offisarea  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
succeeded  in  advancing  himself  to  the  patriarchal  dignity ;  but 
his  distinction  remained  chiefly  a  matter  of  honor,  far  below 
the  other  patriarchates  in  extent  of  real  power.  Had  not  the 
sncient  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  70,  been  left  with  only  a  part 
of  the  city  widl  and  three  gates  to  mark  if,  it  would  doubtless, 
being  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Ohristiau  congregation,  have  held, 
as  in  the  time  of  James,  a  central  position  in  the  hierarchy. 
Yet  as  it  was,  a  reflection  of  the  original  dignity  of  the  mother 
city  fell  upon  the  new  settlement  of  ^ia  Capitolina,  which, 
after  Adrian,  rose  upon  the  venerable  rui.\s.  The  pilgrimage 
of  the  empress  Helena,  and  the  magnificent  church  edifices  of 
ner  son  on  the  holy  places,  gave  Jerusalem  a  new  importance 
as  the  centre  of  devout  pilgrimage  fi*om  all  quarters  of  .Chris- 
tendom. Its  bishop  was  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  metro- 
politan of  CsBsarea,  but  presided  with  him  (probably  secundo 
loco)  at  the  Palestinian  councils."  The  council  of  Nice  gave 
him  an  honorary  precedence  among  the  bishops,  though  with- 
out affecting  his  dependence  on  the  metropolitan  of  CsBsarea. 

*  Hardain,  torn,  ivu  28 ;  SohrOckh,  xtiL  48 ;  and  Hefele,  U.  544. 

*  Oomp.  Eoaebiiia,  hinuelf  the  metropolitan  of  GsBBareA,  H.  B.  t.  88.  He  giTM 
Ibe  saoeeflBioii  of  the  bishope  of  JenuBlenif  aa  well  aa  of  Rome,  Alexandriai  and 
Antfoch,  wUto  be  omita  thoae  of 
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At  least  this  Beems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  short  and  some 
what  obscare  seventh  canon:  ^' Since  it  is  custom  and  old 
tradition,  that  the  bishop  of  /fHia  (Jerusalem)  should  be 
honored,  he  shall  also  enjoy  the  succession  of  honor/  while  the 
metropolis  (Caasarea).  preserves  the  dignity  allotted  to  her.'' 
The  legal  relation  of  the  two  remained  for  a  long  time  nnoer- 
tain,  till  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  at  its  seventh  session, 
confirmed  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  his  patriarchal  rank,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  three  provinces  of  Palestine  as  a  diocese, 
without  opposition. 

§  67,    The  Rival  Patria/rcIiB  of  Old  and  Nem  Rome. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  we  see  the  Catholic 
church  of  the  Grfleco-Roman  empire  under  the  oligarchy  of 
five  coordinate  and  independent  patriarchs,  four  in  the  East 
and  one  in  the  West.  But  the  analogy  of  the  political  consti- 
tution, and  the  tendency  towarcj  a  visible,  tangible  representa- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  church,  which  had  lain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  development  of  the  hierarchy  from  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  episcopate,  pressed  beyond  oligarchy  to  monarchy  ; 
especially  in  the  West.  Now  that  the  empire  was  geogi-aphi- 
cally  and  politically  severed  into  East  and  West,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  in  395,  had  their  several  emperors, 
and  were  never  permanentlj'^  reunited,  we  can  but  expect  in 
like  manner  a  double  head  in  the  hierarchy.  This  we  find  in 
the  two  patriarchs  of  old  Bome  and  New  Bome ;  the  one 
representing  the  Western  or  Latin  church,  the  other  the  East- 
ern or  Greek.  Their  power  and  their  relation  to  each  oth^ 
we  must  now  more  carefully  observe. 

Tlie  organization  of  the  church  in  the  East  being  so  largely 
influenced  by  the  political  constitution,  the  bishop  of  the  im- 
perial capital  could  not  fail  to  become  the  most  powerful  of 
the  four  oriental  patriarchs.  By  the  second  and  fourth  ecu- 
menical councils,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  actual  preemi- 
nence was  latified  by  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  he  was  deaig- 

*  'iuLoKovSiia  r^f  rttiris  \  which  ie  variouflly  inteipreted.    Gomp.  Hefele,  L  8S9  aq 
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Dated  to  the  foremoet  dignity.'  From  JnBtinian  I.  he  forthei 
receiTed  supreme  appellate  jmisdiction,  and  tlie  honorary  title 
of  ecumenical  patriarch,  which  he  still  continues  to  bear.'  He 
ordained  the  other  patriarchs,  not  seldom  decided  their  depo- 
sition or  institntion  by  his  influence,  and  used  every  occasion 
to  interfere  in  their  affiura^  and  assert  his  supreme  authority, 
though  the  popes  and  their  delegates  at  the  imperial  court 
incessantly  protested.  The  patriarchates  of  Jerusalem,  Anti- 
och,  and  Alexandria  were  distracted  and  weakened  in  the 
course  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  by  the  tedious  mono- 
physite  controversies,  and  subsequently,  after  the  year  622, 
were  reduced  to  but  a  shadow  by  the  Mohammedan  conquests. 
The  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  on  the  contrary,  made 
important  advances  southwest  and  north ;  till,  in  its  flourish- 
ing period,  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  em- 
brA^ed,  besides  its  original  diocese,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  Illyricum,  the  Bulgarians,  and  Sussia. 
Though  often  visited  with  destructive  earthquakes  and  confla- 
grations, and  besieged  by  Persians,  Arabians,  Hungarians, 
Russians,  Latins,  and  Turks,  Constantinople  maintained  itself 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  seat  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  and  centre  of  the  Oreek  church.  The  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  however,  remained  virtually  only  prvmiB 

'  T^  Tpc(r/I«ca  ri}r  Tt^ijr    .     •     .     9iik  r^  cfnu  a^V  [^  ^  CoDBtaiilinople]  vm 
If^/apf.    Comp.  §  66. 

*  The  title  oUaufiwuehf  warptJipx'lh  wnkftnalit  fipiteopui^  had  before  been  used 
m  flattery  bj  oriental  patriaroha,  and  the  later  Roman  biahops  bore  it,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  Gr^ory  L,  without  scmple.  The  statement  of  popes  Gregory  L  and 
Leo  IX.,  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  conferred  on  the  Roman  bishop  Leo  the  title 
of  unk/enaiiM  epUeopu$y  and  that  he  r^'ected  it,  is  erroneous.  No  trace  of  it  can  be 
found  either  in  the  Acts  of  the  councils  or  in  the  epistles  of  Leo.  In  the  Acts,  Leo 
ia  styled  6  kytArwron  arol  ^uuropi^arof  hpxi^irivitOiKo^  r^r  iivfiXrit  ard  wptafivripan 
y^flf ;  which,  howerer,  in  the  Latin  Acts  sent  by  Leo  to  the  Galilean  bishops,  was 
thus  enlai^ged:  **Sanctus  et  beatissimus  Papa,  caput  ttmvertalii  aee^eMcs,  Leo.^ 
The  papal  lagates  at  Chalcedon  sabooribed  themseWes :  Yicarii  apostolici  univenalii 
mdmm  popta^  which  the  Greeks  translated :  r^i  ohtovnwunis  itutXf^aiat  iwiaxSnov, 
Hence  probably  arose  the  error  of  Gregory  L  The  popes  wished  to  be  /m^  uni- 
Twnlis  eoclesio,  not  tpUeopi  or  patriarchm  universales ;  no  doubt  because  the 
latter  designation  put  them  on  a  lerel  with  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  Comp.  Oieseler 
L  t,  pu  19S,  not  80,  and  p.  828,  not  78;  andHefele,  it  626  sc). 
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inter  pareSy  and  has  never  exercised  a  papal  anpreniacy  ovei 
his  colleagaes  in  the  East^  like  that  of  the  pope  over  the  me- 
troplitans  of  the  West ;  still  less  has  he  arrogated,  like  his 
rival  in  ancient  Borne,  the  sole  dominion  of  the  entire  churcL 
Toward  the  bishop  of  Borne  he  claimed  only  equality  of  rights 
and  coordinate  dignity.  « 

In  this  long  contest  between  the  two  leading  patriarchs  of 
Christendom,  the  patriarch  of  Bome  at  last  carried  the  day. 
The  monarchical  tendency  of  the  hierarchy  was  much  stronger 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  and  was  urging  a  universal 
monarchy  in  the  church. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  enjoyed  indeed  the  favor 
of  the  emperor,  and  all  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  residence. 
New  Bome  was  most  beautifully  aud  most  advantageously 
situated  for  a  metropolis  of  government,  of  commerce,  and  of 
culture,  on  the  bridge  between  two  continents ;  and  it  formed 
a  powerful  bulwark  against  the  barbarian  conquests.  It  was 
never  desecrated  by  an  idol  temple,  but  was  founded  a  Chris- 
tian city.  It  fostered  the  sciences  and  arts,  at  a  time  when 
the  "West  was  whelmed  by  the  wild  waves  of  barbarism ;  it 
preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature 
through  the  middle  ages ;  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Turks 
it  kindled  by  its  fugitive  scholars  the  enthusiasm  of  classic 
studies  in  the  Latin  church,  till  Greece  rose  from  the  dead 
with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand,  and  held  the  torch  for 
the  Beformation. 

But  the  Boman  patriarch  had  yet  greater  advantages.  In 
him  were  united,  as  even  the  Greek  historian  Theodoret  con- 
cedes,' all  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  political  and  the 
spiritual  conditions  of  the  Iiighest  eminence. 

In  the  first  place,  his  authority  rested  on  an  ecclesiastical 
aud  spiritual  basis,  reaching  back,  as  public  opinion  granted, 
through  an  unbroken  succession,  to  Peter  the  apostle ;  while 
Constantinople  was  in  no  sense  an  apoetolica  sedesj  but  had  a 
purely  political  origin,  though,  by  transfer,  and  in  a  measure 
by  usurpation,  it  had  possessed  itself  of  the  metropolitan  right? 

>  Epitt  118,  to  Pope  Leo  L 
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of  Ephesos.'  Hence  the  popes  after  Leo  appealed  almoet;  ex- 
doflively  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  dignity,  and  to  the 
primacy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  over  the  whole  chnrch. 

Then,  too,  considered  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  old 
Borne  had  a  far  longer  and  grander  imperial  tradition  to  show, 
and  was  identified  in  memory  with  the  bloom  of  the  empire  * 
while  Kew  Rome  marked  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  When 
the  Western  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  the 
Soman  bishop  was  the  only  sarvivizig  heir  of  this  imperial 
past,  or,  in  the  well-known  dictnm  of  Hobbcs,  *^  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  Soman  empire,  sitting  crowned  npon  the  grave 
thereo£" 

Again,  the  very  remoteness  of  Borne  from  the  imperial 
conrt  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  hierarchy  inde- 
pendent of  all  political  influence  and  intrigue  ;  while  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  had  to  purchase  the  political  advan- 
tages of  the  residence  at  the  cost  of  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
The  tradition  of  the  donatio  OoMtarUiniy  though  a  fabrication 
of  the  eighth  century,  has  thus  much  truth :  that  the  transfer 
of  the  imperial  residence  to  the  East  broke  the  way  for  the 
temporal  power  and  the  political  independence  of  the  papacy. 

Further,  amidst  the  great  trinitarian  and  christological 
controversies  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age,  the  popes 
maintained  the  powerful  prestige  of  almost  undeviating  ecu* 
menical  orthodoxy  and  doctrinal  stability ; '  while  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  with  its  Grecian  spirit  of  theological  restless- 
ness and  disputation,  was  sullied  with  the  Arian,  the  Nestorian, 
the  Monophysite,  and  other  heresies,  and  was  in  general,  even 
m  matters  of  faith,  dependent  on  the  changing  humors  of  the 

>  That  tfie  apostle  Andrew  brought  the  gospel  to  the  ancient  Byzantiam,  is  an 
eutirel  J  unreliable  leg^d  of  later  times. 

*  One  exception  is  the  brief  pontificate  of  the  Arian,  Felix  II.,  whom  the  empe- 
ror Constantins,  in  865,  fordblj  enthroned  during  the  exile  of  Liberius,  and  who  is 
regarded  bj  some  as  an  Illegitimate  anti-pope.  The  accounts  respecting  him  are, 
howerer,  yeiy  conflicting,  and  so  are  the  opinions  of  even  Roman  Oatholic  historic 
IB&  Uberius  also^  in  857,  lapsed  for  a  short  time  into  Arianism,  that  be  might  be 
leoalled  from  exOe.  Another  and  later  exception  Is  Pope  Honorius,  whom  erea 
the  rixth  eeomenical  conndl  of  Constantinople,  681,  anathematixed  Ua  Ifonothelitf 
Imtssj 
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court.  Hence  even  contending  parties  in  the  East  were  accoB 
tomcd  to  seek  counsel  and  protection  from  the  Boman  chair, 
and  oftentimes  gaye  that  see  the  coveted  opportunity  to  put 
the  weight  of  its  decision  into  the  scale. .  This  occasional  prac- 
tice then  formed  a  welcome  basis  for  a  theory  of  jurisdiction. 
The  Roma  locuta  eat  asstmied  the  character  of  a  supreme  and 
final  judgment.  Borne  learned  much  and  forgot  nothing.  SIio 
knew  how  to  turn  every  eircxmiBtance,  with  oonsommate  ad- 
ministrative tact,  to  her  own  advantage. 

Finally,  though  the  Greek  church,  down  to  the  fourth 
ecumenical  council,  was  unquestionably  the  main  theatre  of 
church  history  and  the  chief  seat  of  theological  learning,  yet, 
according  to  the  universal  law  of  history,  ^^  Westward  the  star 
of  empire  takes  its  way,"  the  Latin  church,  and  consequently 
the  Koman  patriarchate,  already  had  the  future  to  itself. 
While  the  Eastern  patriarchates  were  facilitating  by  internal 
quarrels  and  disorder  the  conquests  of  the  false  prophet,  Borne 
was  boldly  and  victoriously  striking  westward,  and  winning 
the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  to  the  religion  of  the  cross. 


§  58.     The  Latm  Patriarch. 

These  advantages  of  the  patriarch  of  Bome  over  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  are  at  the  same  time  the  leading  causes 
of  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  which  we  must  now  more  closely 
pursue. 

The  papacy  is  undeniably  the  result  of  a  long  process  of 
history.  Centuries  were  employed  in  building  it,  and  centu- 
ries have  already  been'  engaged  upon  its  partial  destruction. 
Lust  of  honor  and  of  power,  and  even  open  fraud,*  have  con- 
tributed to  its  development ;  for  human  nature  lies  hidden 
under  episcopal  robes,  with  its  steadfast  inclination  to  abuse 
the  power  intrusted  to  it ;   and  the  greater  the  power,  the 

*  Recall  the  interpolations  of  papistic  paaaagea  in  the  worica  of  Cjprian ;  the  Ro 
man  enlai^ement  of  the  sixth  canon  of  Nice ;  the  citation  of  the  Sardican  canou 
under  the  name  and  the  authority  of  the  Kicene  council ; .  and  the  later  notorioui 
peeudo-Isidorian  decretals.  The  popes,  to  be  sure,  were  not  the  original  authois  of 
these  falsifications,  but  they  used  them  freely  and  repeatedly  for  their  purpoaesL 
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stronger  is  the  temptation,  and  the  worse  the  abuse.    But  be* 

hind    and  above  these  human  impulses  laj  the  needs  of  the 

chTunch  and  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  these  are  the  proper 

basis  for  explaining  the  rise,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  decay, 

of  tlie  papal  dominion  over  the  countries  and  nations  of  Europe. 

IL^liat  Providence  which  moves  the  helm  of  the  history  of 

world  and  church  according  to  an  eternal  plan,  not  only  pre- 

pai-ea  in  ailence  and  in  a  secrecy  unknown  even  to  themselves  tlie 

BuitAble  persons  for  a  given  work,  but  also  lays  in  the  deptus 

of  the  past  the  foundations  of  mighty  institutions,  that  they 

u^ay  appear  thoroughly  furnished  as  soon  as  the  time  may  de- 

D^Bnd  them.    Thus  the  origin  and  gradual  growth  of  the  Latin 

^^triarchate  at  Kome  looked  forward  to  the  middle  age,  and 

formed  part  of  the  necessary  external  outfit  of  the  church  for 

\ier  disciplinary  mission  among  the  heathen  barbarians.    The 

^gorous  hordes  who  destroyed  the  WeslrBoman  empire  were 

to  he  themselves  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  civilization, 

and  trained  by  an  awe-inspiring  ecclesiastical  authority  and  a 

firm  hierarchical  organization,  to  Christianity  and  freedom, 

till,  having  come  of  age,  they  shoidd  need  the  legal  school* 

master  no  longer,  and  should  cast  away  his  cords  from  them. 

The  Oatholic  hierarchy,  with  its  pyramid-like  culmination  in 

the  papacy,  served  among  the  Bomanic  and  Germanic  peoples, 

untii  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of 

the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  old  Boman  empire  respectively 

in  the  inward  and  outward  preparation  for  Christianity.    The 

full  exhibition  of  this  pedagogic  purpose  belongs  to  the  history 

of  the  middle  age ;  but  the  foundation  for  it  we  find  already 

being  laid  in  the  period  before  us. 

The  Roman  bishop  claims,  that  the  four  dignities  of  bishop, 
metropolitan,  patriarch,  and  pope  or  primate  of  the  whole 
church,  are  united  in  himself.  The  first  three  ofiices  must  be 
granted  him  in  all  historical  justice ;  the  last  is  denied  him  by 
the  Greek  church,  and  by  the  Evangelical,  and  by  all  non- 
Catholic  sects. 

His  bishopric  is  the  city  of  Rome,  with  its  cathedral  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  bears  over  its  main  entrance  the 
inscription :  Omnvwa  urlns  et  aHn$  ecdedarwn  mater  et  caput f^ 

19 
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thnfi  remarkably  ontranking  even  the  church  of  St.  Peter — aa 
if  Peter  after  all  were  not  the  first  and  highest  apostle,  and 
had  to  yield  at  last  to  the  superiority  of  John,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ideal  church  of  the  future.  Tradition  says  that 
the  emperor  Constantine  erected  this  basilica  by  the  side  of 
the  old  Lateran  palace,  which  had  come  down  from  heathen 
times,  and  gave  the  palace  to  Pope  Sylvester;  and  it  re- 
mained the  residence  of  the  popes  and  the  place  of  assembly 
tor  their  councils  (the  Lateran  councils)  till  after  the  exile  of 
Avignon,  when  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Vatican  beside 
the  ancient  church  of  St  Peter. 

As  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Bome  had 
immediate  jurisdiction  over  the  seven  snfPragan  bishops,  after 
ward  called  cardinal  bishops,  of  the  vicinity :  Ostia,  Portus, 
Silva  Candida,  Sabina,  Prffineste,  Tusculum,  and  Albannm. 

As  patriarch,  he  rightfully  stood  on  equal  footing  with  the 
four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  but  had  a  much  larger  district  and 
the  primacy  of  honor.  The  name  is  here  of  no  account,  since 
the  fact  stands  fast.  The  Roman  bishops  called  themselves 
not  patriarchs,  but  pope«,  that  they  might  rise  the  sooner 
above  their  colleagues ;  for  the  one  name  denotes  oligarchical 
power,  the  other,  monarchical.  But  in  the  Eastern  church 
and  among  modem  Catholic  historians  the  designation  is  also 
quite  currently  applied  to  Home. 

The  Koman  patriarchal  circuit  primarily  embraced  the  ten 
suburban  provinces,  as  they  were  called,  which  were  under 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  deputy,  the  Yicarius 
Urbis ;  including  the  greater  part  of  Central  Italy,  all  Upper 
Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.^    In  its 

'  GonciL  NlcsBn.  of  826,  can.  6,  in  the  Latin  Terdon  of  Rnfinns  (Hist  EccL  x.  6) : 
**  Et  Qt  apiid  Alexandriam  et  in  arbe  Roma  yetosta  conanetndo  seiretur,  ut  rel  ill« 
^IgTpti,  Tel  hie  ntburbic€ariarum  eeeUtiantm  aollioitudinem  gerat**  The  worda 
tuburb.  ecd.  are  wanting  in  the  GreelL  original,  and  are  a  Latin  definition  of  the 
patriarchal  diocese  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Since  the  seTenteenth 
century  they  have  given  rise  to  a  long  oontroTersy  among  the  learned.  The  jurist 
Qothofredus  and  his  friend  Salmasius  limited  the  rtgioneM  tuburhiearicB  to  the  small 
province  o^  the  Prmftctut  Urbis,  L  e.  to  the  city  of  Rome  with  the  immediate  Ticini- 
ty  to  the  hundredth  milestone ;  while  the  Jesuit  Sirmond  extended  it  to  the  mudi 
greater  official  district  of  the  Vieariut  Urbis,  viz.,  the  ten  proTinoes  of  Campanli 
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wider  sense,  however,  it  extended  gradually  oyer  the  entire 
west  of  the  Boman  empire,  thus  covering  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain^ 
Illyria,  sontheaBtem  Britannia,  and  northwestern  Africa.* 

The  bishop  of  Rome  was  from  the  beginning  the  only  Lalm 
patriarch,  in  the  official  sense  of  the  word.  He  stood  thns 
alone,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  ecclesiastical  reason,  that 
Eome  was  the  only  9ede9  apaetoUea  in  the  West,  while  in  the 
Greek  chnrch  thi'ee  patriarchates  and  several  other  episcopal 
sees,  snch  as  Epheeus,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth,  shared  the 
honor  of  apostolic  foundation.  Then  again,  he  stood  politically 
alone,  since  Bome  was  the  sole  metropolis  of  the  West,  while 
in  the  East  there  were  three  capitals  of  the  empire,  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  Hence  Augustine,  writing 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  once  calls  Pope  Innocent  L 
the  "  ruler  of  the  Western  church ; "  *  and  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, on  the  ground  of  political  distribution,  in  his  109th  Ko- 
velle,  where  he  speaks  of  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  whole 
world,  mentions  only  five  known  patriarchates,  and  therefore 
only  one  patriarchate  of  the  West.    The  decrees  of  the  ecu- 


wlth  TTmbria,  Pioenum  sabnrfoicariiim,  Valeria,  Samninm,  Apulia  with  Oala> 
bria,  T'"m»^  and  Bnitii,  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  The  oompariaon  of  the 
Koman  bishop  with  the  Alexandrian  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Nicene  ooandl  favori 
the  latter  Tiew ;  since  eren  the  Alexandrian  diocese  likewise  stretched  over  severa! 
proTineea.  The  PrUca^  howeyer — a  Latin  collection  of  canons  from  the  nilddlo  of 
the  fifth  oentnry — has  perhaps  hit  the  truth  of  the  matter,  in  saying,  hi  its  transUtioii 
of  the  canon  in  question :  "  Antiqui  moris  est  nt  urbis  Bonus  episoopus  habeat  prin- 
dpatum,  ut  tyburbiearia  loea  [L  e.  here,  no  doubt,  the  smaller  proTinoe  of  the 
Prsfectns]  et  omnem  provineiam  nutm  p.  e.  the  larger  district  of  the  Vicarios,  or  a 
still  wider,  indefinite  extent]  sollidtudine  sua  guberaet.'*  Oomp.  Hansi,  GolL  Cone 
▼L  1137,  and  Hefele,  L  8S0  sqq. 

'  According  to  the  political  diyiaion  of  the  empire,  the  Roman  patriardiate  em- 
bnced  in  the  fifth  century  three  praefectures,  which  were  diyided  into  eight  political 
dioceses  and  sixty-nine  provinces.  These  are,  (1)  the  prsfecture  of  Italy,  with  the 
three  dioceses  of  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa ;  (2)  the  prsefectnra  Galliarum,  with 
the  dioceses  of  Gftul,  Spun,  and  Britain ;  (8)  the  pnefecture  of  Illyricum  (not  to  be 
eonfoonded  with  the  fmwifies  of  Illyria,  which  belonged  to  the  pnefecture  of  Italy), 
whiah,  after  879,  was  separated  indeed  from  the  Western  empire,  as  Illyricum 
orientale,  but  remained  ecclesiastically  connected  with  Rome,  and  embraoed  the  two 
dioeeses  of  Macedonia  and  Dada.  Gomp.  WiltKh,  L  e.  L  67  sqq. ;  Maassen,  p.  IM; 
sad  Hefeie,  L  888. 

*  Contni  Julianum,  lib.  L  cap.  S» 
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menical  councils,  also,  know  no  other  Western  patriarchate 
than  the  Koman,  and  this  was  the  sole  mediam  throtigh  which 
the  Eastern  church  corresponded  with  the  Western.  In  the 
great  theological  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriee 
the  Roman  bishop  appears  uniformly  as  the  representative  and 
the  organ  of  all  Latin  Christendom. 

It  was,  moreover,  the  highest  interest  of  all  orthodox 
churches  in  the  West,  amidst  the  political  conftision  and  in 
conflict  with  the  Arian  Gtoths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  to  bind 
themselves  closely  to  a  common  centre,  and  to  secure  the 
powerful  protection  of  a  central  authority.  This  centre  they 
could  not  but  find  in  the  primitive  apostolic  church  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  The  Boman  bishops  were  consulted 
in  almost  all  important  questions  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline. 
After  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  issued  to  the  Western 
bishops  in  reply,  pastoral  epistles  and  decretal  letters,^  in 
which  they  decided  the  question  at  first  in  the  tone  of  paternal 
counsel,  then  in  the  tone  of  apostolic  authority,  maldng  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  fi*ee  opinion,  a  fixed  statute. 
The  first  extant  decretal  is  the  Epistola  of  Pope  Siricius  to  the 
Spanish  bishop  Himerius,  a.  d.  885,  which -contains,  character- 
istically, a  legal  enforcement  of  priestly  celibacy,  thus  of  an 
evidently  unapostolic  institution ;  but  in  this  Siricius  appeals 
to  "generalia  decreta,"  which  his  predecessor  Liberios  had 
already  issued.  In  like  manner  the  Boman  bishops  repeatedly 
caused  the  assembling  of  general  or  patriarchal  councils  of  the 
West  {synodoa  ooeiderUdlea)^  like  the  synod  of  Aries  in  314. 
After  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  they  also  conferred  the 
pallium  on  the  archbishops  of  Salona,  Kavenna,  Messina,  Syra* 
cuse,  Palenno,  Aries,  Autun,  Sevilla,  Nicopolis  (in  Epirus), 
Canterbury,  and  other  metropolitans,  in  token  of  their  superior 
jurisdiction.* 

'  FpUtolm  deeretaUs;  an  exprenioii,  whioh,  aooording  to  Gietder  and  othen, 
oocnn  first  about  600,  in  the  ao-oalled  decretam  Gelasii  de  libifa  redpieudia  el 
tton  reoi[nend]a. 

'  See  the  faiformation  oonoeming  the  oonferring  of  the  paUimn  in  ?nitKdiy  L 
•8a(). 
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§  59.     OonjUcU  and  ConquesU  of  the  Zatin  Patriarchate. 

Bui  this  patriarchal  power  was  not  from  the  begiuning  and 
to  a  nniform  extent  acknowledged  in  the  entire  West.  Not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  did  it  reach  the  height 
we  have  above  described.*  It  was  not  a  diyine  institution,  un 
changeablj  fixed  from  the  beginning  for  all  times,  like  a 
Biblical  article  of  faith ;  but  the  result  of  a  long  process  of 
history,  a  human  ecclesiastical  institution  under  providential 
direction.  In  proof  of  which  we  have  the  following  incontes- 
table facts : 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  Italy,  several  metropolitans  main- 
tained, down  to  the  close  of  our  period,  their  own  supreme 
headship,  independent  of  Boman  and  all  other  jurisdiction.' 
The  archbishops  of  Milan,  who  traced  their  church  to  the 
apostle  Barnabas,  came  into  no  contact  with  the  pope  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  were  ordained  without 
him  or  his  pallium.  Gregory  I.,  in  593,  during  the  ravages 
of  the  Longobards,  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  exercise 
patriarchal  rights  there  :  he  reinstated  an  excommunicated 
presbyter,  who  had  appealed  to  him.'  The  metropolitans  of 
AquQeia,  who  derived  their  church  from  the  evangelist  Mark, 
and  whose  city  was  elevated  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  be 
the  capital  of  Yenetia  and  Istria,  vied  with  Milan,  and  even 
with  Home,  calliug  themselves  ^^  patriarchs,"  and  refusing 
submission  to  the  papal  jurisdiction  even  under  Gregory  the 
Great.^    The  bishop  of  Ravenna  likewise,  after  408,  when  the 

This  ia  oonoeded  by  Hefele,  L  888  sq. :  **It  is,  however,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
thst  tha  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  tverjfwhere,  in  all  the  West,  exercise /«//  patriarchal 
rights ;  that,  to  wit,  in  several  provinces,  simple  bishops  were  ordained  without  his 
cooperation.'*  And  not  only  simple  bishops,  but  also  metropolitans.  See  the  text. 
*  AbroKt^tiKot,  also  Aart^oAot,  as  in  the  East  espeoiallj  the  archbishops  of  Cyprus 
and  Bolgaria  were  called,  and  some  other  metropolitans,  who  were  subject  to  no 


*  Oomp.  Wiltsch,  I  234. 

*  Gomp.  Gregory  L,  Epist  L  W,  49 ;  and  Wiltsch,  i.  236  sq.    To  the  metropolis 
of  Aqnlleia  belonged  the  bishoprics  of  Verona,  Tridentum  (the  Trent,  since  become 
BO  famous),  ^Emona,  Altinum,  Torcellum,  Pola,  Celina,  Sabiona,  Forum  Julii,  Belin 
nnm,  Concordia,  Feltria,  Tarvisium,  and  Yicentifti 
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emperor  Honorius  selected  that  city  for  his  residence,  became 
a  powerful'  metropolitan,  with  jurisdiction  over  fourteen  bish- 
oprics. ^Nevertheless  he  received  the  pallium  from  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  examples  occur  of  ordination  by  the  Roman 
bishop.' 

The  North  African  bishops  and  councils  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  with  all  traditional  reverence  for  the  apos- 
toL'c  see,  repeatedly  protested,  in  the  spirit  of  Cyprian,  against 
encroachments  of  Home,  and  even  prohibited  all  appeal  in 
church  controversies  from  their  own  to  a  transmarine  or  foreign 
tribunal,  upon  pain  of  excommimication.*  The  occasion  of 
this  was  an  appeal  to  Eome  by  the  presbyter  Apiarius,  who 
had  been  deposed  for  sundry  offences  by  Bishop  Urbanus,  of 
Sicca,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Augustine,  and  whose  restora- 
tion was  twice  attempted,  by  Pope  Zosimus  in  418,  and  by 
Pope  Coelestine  in  424.  From  this  we  see  that  the  popes 
gladly  undertook  to  interfere  for  a  palpably  unworthy  priest, 
and  thus  sacrificed  the  interests  of  local  discipline,  only  to 
make  their  own  superior  authority  felt.  The  Africans  referred 
to  the  genuine  Kicene  canon  (for  which  Zosimus  had  substi- 
tuted the  Sardican  appendix  respecting  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  Home,  of  which  the  Kicene  council  knew  nothing),  and 
reminded  the  pope,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  needful 
for  passing  a  just  judgment,  was  not  lacking  to  any  province, 
and  that  he  could  as  well  inspire  a  ^hole  province  as  a  single 
bishop.  The  last  document  in  the  case  of  this  appeal  of  Api- 
arius is  a  letter  of  the  (twentieth)  council  of  Carthage,  in  424, 
to  Pope  Coelestine  I.,  to  the  following  purport:*  '* Apiarius 
asked  a  new  trial,  and  gross  misdeeds  of  his  were  thereby 
brought  to  light.  The  papal  legate,  Faustinus,  has,  in  the 
face  of  this,  in  a  very  harsh  manner  demanded  the  reception 
of  this  man  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Africans,  because  he  has 
appealed  to  the  pope  and  been  received  into  fellowship  by  him, 

*  Baron.  Ann.  ad  ann.  438 ;  Wiltsch,  i.  69,  87. 

*  Comp.  the  relevant  Acts  of  councils  in  Gieseler,  L  2,  p.  221  sqq.,  and  an  ex 
tended  description  of  this  case  of  appeal  in  Greenwood,  Cath.  Petri,  t  p.  299-310, 
and  in  Hefele,  Goncilien-Gesch.  ii.  107  sqq.,  120,  128  sq. 

'  Mansi,  iU.  889  sq. 
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But  ibis  very  thing  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  At  last 
baa  ApiariaB  himself  acknowledged  all  his  crimes.  The  pope 
may  hereafter  no  longer  so  readily  giro  audience  to  those  whc 
come  from  Africa  to  Kome,  like  Apiariosy  nor  receive  the  ex* 
oommnnicated  into  church  communion,  be  they  bishops  or 
priests,  as  the  council  of  Nice  (can.  5)  has  ordained,  in  whose 
direction  bishops  are  included.  The  assumption  of  appeal  to 
Borne  is  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  African  church,  and 
what  has  been  [by  Zosimus  and  his  legates]  brought  forward 
as  a  Nicene  ordinance  for  it,  is  not  Nicene,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  copies  of  the  Kicene  Acts,  which  have 
been  received  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  Let  the 
pope,  therefore,  in  future  send  no  more  j  udges  to  Africa,  and 
since  Apiarius  has  now  been  excluded  for  his  offences,  the 
pope  will  surely  not  expect  the  African  church  to  submit 
longer  to  the  annoyances  of  the  l<^te  Faustinus.  May  God 
the  Lord  long  preserve  the  i>ope,  and  may  the  pope  pray  for 
the  Africans."  In  the  Pelagian  controversy  the  weak  Zosi* 
mus,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor 
Innocent,  had  at  first  expressed  himself  favorably  to  the  here- 
tics, was  even  compelled  by  the  Africans  to  yield.  The  North 
African  church  maintained  this  position  under  the  lead  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Augustine,  who  in  other  re- 
spects contributed  more  than  any  other  theologian  or  bishop 
to  the  erection  of  the  Catholic  system.  She  first  made  sub- 
mission  to  the  Boman  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  of  her  weak* 
ness,  under  the  shocks  of  the  Vandals.  Leo  (440-^61)  was  the 
first  pope  who  could  boast  of  having  extended  the  diocese  of 
Borne  beyond  Europe  into  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  ^  He 
and  Gregory  the  Great  wrote  to  the  African  bishops  entirely 
n  the  tone  of  paternal  authority  without  provoking  reply. 

In  Spain  the  popes  found  from  the  first  a  more  favorable 
field.  The  orthodox  bishops  there  were  so  pressed  in  the  fifth 
century  by  the  Arian  Yandals,  Suevi,  Alani,  and  soon  after  by 
the  Goths,  that  they  sought  counsel  and  protection  with  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  which,  for  his  own  sake,  he  was  always  glad 

>  Epist  87 ;  Huud,  yL  120. 
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to  give.  So  early  aa  385,  SiriciuSy  aa  we  have  before  obBerved* 
iBBued  a  decretal  letter  to  a  Spanish  bishop.  The  epistles  of 
Leo  to  Bishop  Turibius  of  Astorica,  and  the  bishops  of  Gaul 
and  Spain/  are  instances  of  the  same  authoritative  stylo. 
Simplicius  (467-483)  appointed  the  bishop  Zeno  of  Sevilla 
papal  vicar/  and  Gregory  the  Great,  with  a  paternal  letter, 
conferred  the  pallium  on  Leander,  bishop  of  Sevilla." 

In  Gaul,  Leo  succeeded  in  asserting  the  Roman  jurisdiction, 
though  not  without  opposition,  in  the  affair  of  the  archbishop 
Hilary  of  Aries,  or  Arelate.  The  affair  has  been  differently 
represented  from  the  Gallican  and  the  ultramontane  points  of 
view/  Hilary  (born  403,  died  449),  first  a  rigid  monk,  then, 
against  his  will,  elevated  to  the  bishopric,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
an  energetic  prelate,  and  the  first  champion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  Gallican  church  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  but  him- 
self not  free  from  hierarchical  ambition,  deposed  Celidonius, 
the  bishop  of  Besangon,  at  a  council  in  that  city  {synodvs  Ve- 
€ontionensis\  because  he  had  married  a  widow  before  his 
ordination,  and  had  presided  as  judge  at  a  criminal  trial  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  ;  which  things,  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  incapacitated  him  for  the  episcopal  office 
Tliis  was  unquestionably  an  encroachment  on  the  province  of 
>rienne,  to  which  BesauQon  belonged.  Pope  Zosimus  had, 
indeed,  in  417,  twenty-eight  years  before,  appointed  the  bishop 
of  Aries,  which  was  a  capital  of  seven  provinces,  to  be  papal 

*  Ep.  98  and  95 ;  Hansi,  vi.  131  and  182.  *  Maori,  tu.  972. 
■  Greg.  Ep.  i.  41 ;  Maosi,  U.  1059.    Comp.  Wiltoch,  L  71. 

*  ThU  difference  shows  itself  in  the  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Leo  the  Oreat, 
respectively :  that  of  the  French  Pasquiib  Quesnxl,  a  Gallican  and  Jansenist 
(exiled  1681,  died  at  Brussels  1719),  which  also  contains  the  works,  and  a  vindica- 
tion, of  Hilary  of  Aries  (Par.  1675,  in  2  vols.),  and  was  condemned  in  1676  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  without  their  even  reading  it ;  and  that  of  the  two 
brothers  Ballsrini,  which  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  former  (Ven.  1766-1767, 
8  vols.),  and  represents  the  Italian  ultramontane  side.  Comp.  further  on  this  contest 
of  Hilarius  Arelatensis  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Hilarius  Pictaviensis,  Hilarius 
Narbonensis,  and  others  of  the  same  name)  with  Pope  Leo,  the  Vita  Hilarii  of 
Honoratus  Massiliensis,  of  about  the  year  490  (printed  in  Manm,  vL  461  sqq.,  and 
in  the  Acta  Sanot.  ad  d.  6  Miyi) ;  the  article  by  Pertfael,  in  lUgen^s  Zeitschrift  foi 
htst.  Theol.  1848 ;  Greenwood,  L  c.  i.  p.  860-856 ;  Mihnan,  Lat  Christianity,  1 
p.  269-276  (Amer.  ed.);  and  the  article  '*  Hilarius"  in  Wetzer  and  Welters  Kirdhen 
lexlc  ToL  ▼.  p.  181  sqq. 
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vicar  in  Gaul,  and  had  granted  him  metropolitan  rights  in  the 
provinces  Yiennensis,  and  Narbonensis  prima  and  secnnda, 
though  with  the  reservation  of  can^m  nuyores,*  The  metro 
politans  of  Yienne,  Narbonne,  and  Marseilles,  however,  did 
not  accept  this  arrangement,  and  the  succeeding  popes  found 
it  best  to  recognize  again  the  old  metropolitans.*  Celidoniua 
appealed  to  Leo  against  that  act  of  Hilary.  Leo,  in  445,  as- 
sembled a  Eoman  council  {panoiUum  saoerdotum),  and  rein- 
stated him,  as  the  accusation  of  Hilary,  who  himself  journeyed 
on  foot  in  the  winter  to  Home,  and  protested  most  vehemently 
against  the  appeal,  could  not  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  pope.  Li  fact,  he  directly  or  indirectly  caused  Hilary  to 
be  imprisoned,  and,  when  he  escaped  and  fled  back  to  Gaul, 
cut  him  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  prerogatives  in  the  diocese  of  Yienne, 
which  had  been  only  temporarily  conferred  on  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  and  were  by  a  better  judgment  {aerUerUia  meUare)  taken 
away.  He  accused  him  of  assaults  on  the  rights  of  other 
Gallican  metropolitans,  and  above  all  of  insubordination  to- 
ward the  principality  of  the  most  blessed  Peter ;  and  he  goes 
so  fiur  as  to  say :  ^^  Whoso  disputes  the  primacy  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  can  in  no  way  lessen  die  apostle's  dignity,  but,  puffed 
up  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  pride,  he  destroys  himself  in  hell." ' 
Only  out  of  special  grace  did  he  leave  Hilary  in  his  bishopric. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  applied  to  the  secular  arm  for  help, 
and  procured  from  the  weak  Western  emperor,  Yalentinian 
HI.,  an  edict  to  JEtius,  the  magister  militum  of  Gaul,  in  which 
it  is  asserted,  almost  in  the  words  of  Leo,  that  the  whole  world 
{wiiverniae;  in  Greek,  oucovfiivff)  acknowledges  the  Boman 

'  **}fiA  magnitado  cauao  etiam  nostnun  exqnirat  eiamen.'*  Gieaeler,  L  2,  pu 
SIS ;  Greenwood,  i.  p.  299. 

*  Gomp.  BonifMU  I  EpisC  12  ad  Hilariam  Narbon.  (not  Arelatenaem),  a.  d.  422, 
fan  Gieeeler,  p.  219.  Boniface  here  apeaka  in  favor  of  the  Xicene  principle,  that  each 
netropoUtan  ahould  rule  simply  over  one  province.  Greenwood  overlooks  thii 
flhange,  and  hence  fiiUj  justifies  Hilary  on  the  ground  of  the  appointment  of  Zosi- 
Bma,  But  even  though  this  ^>pointment  had  stcKKl,  the  deposition  of  a  bishop  was 
itlU  a  cofua  maQor^  whieh  Hilary,  as  vicar  of  the  pope,  should  have  laid  before  him 
for  ntifioation. 

'  LeO|  Epist  10  (aL  89)  ad  Epiac  provinds  Yiennensis.  What  an  awfU  per 
venion  tlua  of  the  tnie  Ohristian  stand-point  i 
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Bee  as  director  and  goyemor;  that  neither  Hilar;  nor  anj 
bishop  might  oppose  its  commands ;  that  neither  Gallican  nor 
other  bishops  should,  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  do  anj 
thing  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable  pope  of  the 
eternal  city ;  and  that  all  decrees  of  the  pope  have  the  force 
of  law. 

The  letter  of  Leo  to  the  Gallican  churches,  and  the  edict 
of  the  emperor,  give  us  the  first  example  of  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  of  the  central  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  unlimited  sovereignty.  The  edict,  how- 
ever, could  of  course  have  power,  at  most,  only  in  the  West, 
to  which  the  authority  of  Yalentinian  was  limited.  In  fact, 
even  Hilary  and  his  successors  maintained,  in  spite  of  Leo,  the 
prerogatives  they  had  formerly^  received  from  Pope  Zosimus, 
and  were  confirmed  in  them  by  later  popes.*  Beyond  this  the 
issue  of  the  contest  is  unknown.  Hilary  of  Aries  died  in  449, 
universally  esteemed  and  loved,  without,  so  far  as  we  know, 
having  become  formally  reconciled  witli  Borne ;  *  though,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  figures  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the 
Boman  calendar,  by  the  side  of  his  papal  antagonist  Leo,  as  a 
canonical  saint.  Undoubtedly  Leo  proceeded  in  this  contro- 
versy far  too  rigorously  and  intemperately  against  Hilary ; 
yet  it  was  important  that  he  should  hold  fast  the  right  of 
appeal  as  a  guarantee  of  the  freedoQi  of  bishops  against  the 
encroachments  of  metropolitans.  The  papal  despotism  often 
proved  itself  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  despotism  of  sub- 
ordinate prelates. 


'  The  popes  Vigil,  689-566,  Pela^us,  565-669,  and  Gregory  the  Great  oon- 
ferred  on  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  besides  the  pallium,  also  the  papal  yioariate 
(yices).    Gomp.  Wiltsch,  I  71  sq. 

'  At  all  events,  no  reconciliation  can  be  certainly  proved.  Hilary  did,  indeed, 
according  to  the  account  of  his  disciple  and  biographer,  who  some  forty  years  after 
his  death  encircled  him  with  the  halo,  talce  some  steps  toward  reconciliation,  and 
sent  two  priests  as  delegates  with  a  letter  to  the  Roman  prefect,  Auxiliaris.  The 
latter  endeavored  to  act  the  mediator,  but  gave  the  delegates  to  understand,  that 
Hilary,  by  his  vehement  boldness,  had  too  deeply  wounded  the  delicate  ears  of  the 
Romans.  In  Leo^a  letter  a  new  trespass  is  charged  upon  Hilary,  on  the  rights  of  th« 
bishop  Projectus,  afUr  the  deposition  of  Celidonius.  And  Hilary  died  soon  aflei 
this  contest  (449).  Waterland  ascribed  to  him  the  Athauasian  Creed,  though  witb 
out  good  reason. 
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With  Korthem  Gaul  the  Boman  bishops  came  into  lesi 
frequent  contact ;  yet  in  tfaJs  region  also  there  occur,  in  the 
fonrth  and  fifth  oentories,  examples  of  the  saccessful  assertion 
of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  early  British  church  held  from  the  first  a  very  isolated 
position,  and  was  driven  back  by  the  inrasiou  of  the  pagan 
Anglo^azons,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  Comwallis,  Cumberland,  and  the  still 
more  secluded  islands.  Not  till  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  under  Gregory  the  Great  did  a  r^ular  connection  be* 
gin  between  England  and  Bome. 

Finally,  the  Soman  bishops  succeeded  also  in  extending 
their  patriarchal  power  eastward,  over  the  pr»fecture  of  East 
niyria.  Illyria  belohged  originally  to  the  Western  empire, 
remained  true  to  the  Nicene  faith  through  the  Arian  contro- 
versies, and  for  the  vindication  of  that  faith  attached  itself 
closely  to  Rome.  When  Gratian,  in  879,  incorporated  lUyri- 
cum  Orientale  with  the  Eastern  empire,  its  bishops  nevertheless 
lefdsed  to  give  up  their  former  ecclesiastical  connection.  Da- 
masus  conferred  on  the  metropolitan  Acholius,  of  Thessalonica, 
ss  papal  vicar,  patriarchal  rights  in  the  new  prsdfecture.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  endeavored,  indeed,  repeatedly,  to 
bring  this  gromid  into  his  diocese,  bnt  in  vain.  Justinian,  in 
535,  formed  of  it  a  new  diocese,  with  an  independent  patriarch 
at  Prima  Justiniana  (or  Achrida,  his  native  city);  but  this 
arbitrary  innovation  had  no  vitality,  and  Gregory  L  recovered 
active  intercourse  with  the  Illyrian  bishops.  Not  until  the 
eighth  century,  under  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was  East 
Illyria  finally  severed  from  the  Soman  diocese  and  incorpo- 
rated witii  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.' 

§  60.     Tht  Papacy. 

literature,  as  in  }  65,  and  toL  L  |  110. 

At  last  the  Boman  bishop,  on  the  ground  of  his  divine 
bstitutiou,  and  as  successor  of  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 

'  Qoaa^  Gieaeler,  i.  8,  p.  216  aqq. ;  and  Wiltacli,  L  12  aqq.,  481  aq(|. 
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advanced  Iiis  claim  to  be  primate  of  the  entire  cliiircb,  and 
visible  representative  of  Christ,  who  is  the  invisible  supreme 
head  of  the  Christian  world.  This  is  the  strict  and  exclusive 
sense  of  the  title,  Pope.* 

Properly  speaking,  this  claim  has  never  been  Mlj  realized, 
and  remains  to  this  day  an  apple  of  discord  in  the  history  of 
the  church.  Greek  Christendom  has  never  acknowledged  it, 
and  Latin,  only  under  manifold  protests,  which  at  last  con- 
quered in  the  Befbrmation,  and  deprived  the  papacy  forever 
of  the  best  part  of  its  domain.  The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the 
Roman  system  is,  that  it  identifies  papacy  and  church,  and 
therefore,  to  be  consistent,  must  unchurch  not  only  Protestant* 
ism,  but  also  the  entire  Oriental  church  from  its  origin  down. 
By  the  "  una  sancta  catholica  apostolica  ecclesia  "  of  the  Nice- 
no-Constantinopolitan  creed  is  to  be  understood  the  whole  body 
of  Catholic  Christians,  of  which  the  ecdesia  Hamana,  like  the 
churches  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Cimstantiuo- 
ple,  is  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  branches.  The  idea  of  the 
papacy,  and  its  claims  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the  church, 
were  distinctly  put  forward,  it  is  true,  so  early  as  the  period 
before  us,  but  could  not  make  themselves  good  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  West.  Consequently  the  papacy,  as  a  historical 
fact,  or  so  far  as  it  has  been  acknowledged,  is  properly  nothing 
more  than  the  Latin  patriarchate  run  to  absolute  monarchy. 

By  its  advocates  the  papacy  is  based  not  merely  upon 
church  usage,  like  the  metropolitan  and  patriarchal  power, 
bit  upon  divine  right ;  upon  the  peculiar  position  which  Christ 

>  The  name  papa — according  to  some  an  abbreviation  of  pater  patrum^  but  more 
probably,  like  the  Icindred  oMm,  wdwwas^  or  irdtrav,  pa-pa^  simply  an  imitatioa  oi 
the  firfit  prattling  of  children,  thus  equivalent  to  faiker~-WA,  in  the  West,  for  a 
long  time  the  honorary  title  of  every  bishop,  as  a  spiritual  father ;  but,  after  the 
fifth  century,  it  became  the  special  distinction  of  the  patriarchs,  and  still  later  waa 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  Roman  bishop,  and  to  him  in  an  eminent  aense,  aa 
father  of  the  whole  church.  Comp.  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  &  verb.  Papa  and  Pater 
Patrwn ;  and  Hofimann,  Lexic.  univers.  iv.  p.  561.  In  the  same  exdoaive  sense 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  papa,  the  French  pape,  the  English  pope,  and  tlie  German 
PtgMt  or  Pabti,  are  used.  In  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches,  on  the  oontracy,  all 
priests  are  called  Popes  (from  wdwas^papa).  The  titles  apostoliem,  vicariu*  ChrUtif 
tummus  pontifez,  Medes  apostolus  were  for  a  considerable  time  given  to  various  bialf 
ops  and  their  sees,  but  subsequently  claimed  exclumvely  by  the  bishops  of  Homeu 
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SBsigned  to  Peter  in  the  well-known  words :  '^  Thou  art  Peter ^ 
and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church."  ^  Tliis  passage  was 
at  all  times  taken  as  an  immovable  ez^etical  rock  for  the 
papacy.  The  popes  themselves  appealed  to  \it,  times  without 
number,  as  the  great  proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  a  visible 
and  infallible  central  authority  in  the  church.  According  to 
this  view,  the  primacy  is  before  the  apostolate,  the  head  before 
the  body,  instead  of  die  reverse. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  this  preeminence  of  Peter  did  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  independence  of  the  other  apostles.  Paul 
especially,  according  to  the  clear  testimony  of  his  epistles  and 
the  book  of  Acts,  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
even  on  one  occasion,  at  Antioch,  took  strong  ground  against 
Peter.  Then  again,  the  personal  position  of  Peter  by  no  means 
yields  the  primacy  to  the  Boman  bishop,  without  the  twofold 
evidence,  first  that  Peter  was  actually  in  Rome,  and  then  that 
he  transferred  his  prerogatives  to  the  bishop  of  that  city.  The 
former  fact  rests  npon  a  universal  tradition  of  the  early  church, 
which  at  that  time  no  one  doabted,  but  is  in  part  weakened 
and  neutralized  by-  the  absence  of  any  clear  Scripture  evidence, 
and  by  the  much  more  certain  fact,  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  that  Paul  labored  in  Borne,  and  that  in  no  position 
of  inferiority  or  subordination  to  any  higher  authority  than 
that  of  Christ  himself.  The  secoud  assumption,  of  the  transfer 
of  the*primacy  to  the  Boman  bishops,  is  susceptible  of  neither 
historical  nor  exegetical  demonstration,  and  is  merely  an  in- 
ference firom  the  principle  that  the  successor  in  office  inherits 
all  the  official  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor.  But  even  grant- 
ing both  these  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of  the  papal 
theory,  the  double  question  yet  remains  open :  first,  whether 
the  Bomai^  bishop  be  the  only  successor  of  Peter,  or  share  this 
honor  with  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  in  which 

'  Matt.  xri.  18:  3^  «T  fl^rpot,  ical  M  rwbvf  rf  ir4rp^  [marie  the  change 
of  the  gender  frwn  the  maeoaliiie  to  the  feminine,  from  the  penon  to  the  thing  or 
the  tmth  oonfesBed— a  cfaenge  wlileh  diaappeart  in  the  Englinh  end  Gennan  Tereionel 
•MvSoft^tfw  lian  rV  ^ff«Xi|irfay,  nol  v^Xai  {9ov  o^  tiarurx^ovciv  cdn^s,  Comp.  the 
eommentatoit,  eqiecielly  Ifejer,  Lange,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  ad  loe,^  and  mj  Hiet 
of  the  Apoet  Church,  g  90  and  94  (N.  T.  ed.  p.  8ft0  aqq.,  and  874  iqr}.). 
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places  also  Peter  confeesedlj  resided ;  and  secondly,  wliethei 
the  primacy  involve  at  the  same  time  a  supremacy  of  Jnrisdi(> 
tion  over  the  whole  church,  or  be  only  an  honorary  primacy 
among  patriarchs  of  equal  authority  and  rank.  The  former 
was  the  Boman  view ;  the  latter  was  the  Greek. 

An  African  bishop,  Cyprian  (f  258),  was  the  first  to  give 
to  that  passage  of  the  16th  of  Matthew,  innocently  as  it  were, 
and  with  no  suspicion  of  the  future  use  and  abuse  of  his  view, 
a  papistic  interpretation,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  idea  of 
a  perpetual  cathedra  Petri.  The  same  Cyprian,  however, 
whether  consistently  or  not,  was  at  the  same  time  equally 
animated  with  the  consciousness  of  episcopal  equality  and  in- 
dependence, afterward  actually  came  out  in  bold  opposition 
to  Pope  Stephen  in  a  doctrinal  controversy  on  the  validity  of 
heretical  baptism,  and  persisted  in  this  protest  to  his  death.' 

§  61.     Opmiona  of  the  Fathers. 

A  oomplete  collection  of  the  patriBtic  ntterances  on  the  primacy  of  Peter 
and  bia  saccessors,  thoagb  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  maj  be 
foand  in  the  work  of  Bcy.  Jos.  BssiNGTOir  and  Rev.  Jonv  Eirk  : 
*'  The  Faith  of  Oatholics  confirmed  by  Scriptnre  and  attested  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  five  centaries  of  the  Oharch,"  8d  ed.,  London, 
1846,  ToL  it.  p.  1-112.  Oomp.  the  works  qnoted  sab  §  65,  and  a 
onrions  article  of  Prof.  Fbbd.  Pipeb,  oq  Bome,  the  eternal  city,  in  the 
Evang.  Jahrbnch  for  1864,  p.  17-4^0,  where  the  opinions  t  of  the 
fathers  on  the  claims  of  the  urbi  aUma  and  its  many  fortunes  are 
brought  out. 

We  now  pursue  the  development  of  this  idea  in  the  church 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  In  general  they 
agree  in  attaching  to  'l^eter  a  certain  primacy  over  the  other 
apostles,  and  in  considering  1  Im  the  foundation  of  the  church 
in  virtue  of  his  confession  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  while  they 
hold  Christ  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  the  divine  ground  and 
rock  of  the  church.  And  herein  lies  a  solution  of  their  appa- 
rent self-contradiction  in  referring  the  prtra  in  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
now  to  the  person  of  Peter,  now  to  his  confession,  now  to 
Christ.    Then,  as  the  bisliops  in  general  were  regarded  as  suo 

>  Oomp.  ToL  L  S  ^^0* 
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eeeflore  o{  the' apostles,  the  fathers  saw  in  the  E4)inan  bishopSy 
on  the  groimd  of  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Peter  in  Home,  the  saccessor  of  Peter  and  the  heir  of  the 
primacy.  But  respecting  the  natore  and  prerogatives  of  this 
primacy  their  views  were  very  indefinite  and  various.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  reference  of  the  rack  to  Okristy  which 
Angnstine  especially  defended  with  great  earnestness,  was 
acknowledged  even  by  the  greatest  pope  of  the  middle  ages, 
Gregory  YII.,  in  the  famous  inscription  he  sent  with  a  crown 
to  the  emperor  Bndolph :  ^^Peiira  [i.  e.,  Christ]  dedU  Petro 
[i.  e.,  to  the  apostle],  Petrus  [the  pope]  diadema  RvdoLphoP  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  post-Nicene,  as  well  as  the 
onte-Kicene  fathers,  with  all  their  reverence  for  the  Boman 
see,  regarded  the  heathenish  title  of  Bome,  wb%  mtema,^  as 
blasphemoQS,  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  woman 
sitting  upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy, 
Rev.  xvii.  3.*  The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  that 
Bcme  and  the  Boman  empire  would  fall  before  the  advent  of 
Antichrist  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.* 

1.  The  views  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

The  Cyprianic  idea  was  developed  primarily  in  North 
Africa,  where  it  was  first  clearly  pronounced. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  the  otherwise  unknown  author 
of  an  anti-Donatist  work  about  a.  d.  884,  is,  like  Cyprian, 
thoroughly  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  visible  unity  of  the 
church ;  declares  it  without  qualification  the  highest  good,  and 
sees  its  plastic  expression  and  its  surest  safeguard  in  the  im- 
movable cathedra  Petri^  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  the  keep^ 
of  tlie  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
denial  of  Christ,  continued  in  that  relation  to  the  other  apostles, 
that  the  unity  of  the  church  might  appear  in  outward  fact  as  an 
unchangeable  thing,  invulnerable  to  human  offence.    All  these 

'  Btroniiu,  Aimal.  ad  urn.  1080,  vol.  xL  p.  704. 

*  Hieronjmiu,  Adv.  Jovin.  lib.  U.  c  88  (Opera,  t  ii  p.  882),  whete  he  addrcBBC 
Bome:  **Ad  te  loqnar,  qua  soiiptam  in  fronle  blaBphemiam  Qirifltl  confeirioiie 
ielestl"  Prosper:  **JEteniA  cum  dioitur  qua  temporalis  est,  utique  nomen  est 
Ussphemia.^    Comp.  Piper,  L  o.  p.  46. 

'  So  Chrysostom  ad  2  Theas.  11  7 ;  Hleronymus,  Ep.  ozzl.  qo.  11  (tom.  L  p^  880 
■q.) ;  Augustine,  De  dvit.  Dei,  lib.  zx.  cap.  19. 
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\  have  pafified  to  the  bishops  of  Some,  as  the  buo- 
iis  apostle/ 

E  of  Milan  (f  897)  speaks  indeed  in  very  high 

he  Roman  chnreb,  and  concedes  to  its  bishops  a 

lagistracy  like  the  political  power  of  the  emperors 

Borne ; '   yet  he  calls  the  primacy  of  Peter  only  a 

of  confession,  not  of  honor ;  of  faith,  not  of  rank," ' 

3  the  apostle  Paul  on  an  equality  with  Peter/     Of 

idence  of  Ambrose,  or  of  the  bishops  of  Milan  in  gene> 

g  the  lirst  six  centuries,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Home, 

is  to  be  found. 

ME  (t  419),  the  most  learned  commentator  among  the 
thers,  vacillates  in  his  explanation  of  the  petra/  now, 
igustine,  referring  it  to  Christ,*  now  to  Peter  and  his 
on.*    In  his  commentary  on  Matt,  xvi.,  he  combines 

jichUmate  Donatistanim,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  8,  and  L  yii.  S.    The  work  was  com- 
pile Siricius  was  bishop  of  Rome,  hence  about  884. 

jbr.  Sermo  ii.  in  festo  Petri  et  Pauli :  **  In  nrbe  Rom»,  qnao  pTincipatmn 
obtinet  nationum :  scilicet  ut  ubi  caput  superstitionis  erat,  illie  caput  quiea- 
mctitatis,  et  ubi  gentilium  principes  habitabant,  illio  eodesiarum  principes 
atur."  In  Ps.  40 :  **  Ipse  est  Petrus  cui  dixit :  Tu  es  Petrus  .  .  .  ubi 
itnis,  ibi  ecclesia ;  ubi  ecclesia,  ibi  nulla  mors,  sed  vita  etema.**  Gomp.  the 
passage  in  his  Morning  Hymn,  in  the  citation  from  Augustine  further  on. 
another  passage  he  likewise  refers  the  rock  to  Christ,  in  Luc  ix.  20 :  '*  Petra 
iristus,"  etc. 

De  incamat  Domini,  c.  4 :  **  Primatum  confessionis  utique,  non  honoris,  pri- 
m  fidei,  non  ordinis.^* 

De  Spiritu  S.  ii.  12 :  "  Neo  Paulus  inferior  Petro,  quamvis  Ule  eodesiiB  fimda- 

cum.**    Sermo  it  in  festo  P.  et  P.,  just  before  the  above-quoted  passage :  **  Ergo 

i  Petrus  et  Paulus  eminent  inter  universos  apostoloa,  et  peouliari  qoadam 

rogativa  prscellunt    Venim  inter  ipsos,  quis  cui  pneponatur,  incertum  est 

o  enim  illos  lequales  esse  meritis,  qui  asquales  sunt  passiona"    Augustine,  too, 

«  calls  Paul,  not  Peter,  etqyut  et  princep9  apoHohnoHj  and  in  another  place  that 

taiUi  apottolatui  meruit  prineipatum, 

*  Hieron.  in  Amos,  vi.  12 :  "  Petra  Christus  e8t»  qui  donavit  spostoUs  saia,  ut 
a  <quoque  petre  vocentur.**  And  in  another  place:  ** Ecclesia  Catholica  super 
etram  Chriatum  stabili  radid  fbndata  est" 

'  AdT.  Jovin.  1.  i.  cap.  26  (in  Vallars.  ed.,  tom.  ii  279),  in  reply  to  Jorinian*! 
ppeal  to  Peter  in  favor  of  marriage :  '*  At  dicis:  super  Petrum  fundatur  ecclesia; 
cet  id  ipsum  in  alio  loco  super  omnes  apostolos  fiat,  et  cuncti  daves  regni  coelorum 
ccipiant.,  et  ex  equo  super  eos  fortitude  ecclesise  solidetur,  tamen  propterea  inter 
uodecim  onus  eligitnr,  ut  capite  constitute,  schismatis  toUator  occado.**  So  EjHSt 
y.  ad  Damasum  papam  (ed.  Vail.  i.  87). 
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the  two  interpretations  thus :  '^  As  Christ  gave  light  to  the 
apostles,  so  that  they  were  called,  after  him,  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  as  they  received  other  designations  from  the  Lord  , 
BO  Simon,  because  he  believed  on  the  rock,  Christ,  received  the 
name  Peter,  and  in  accordance  with  the  figure  of  the  rock,  it 
is  justly  said  to  him :  ^IwiU  hiHd  my  church  upon  thee  (super 
uy "  He  rcc(^nizes  in  the  Roman  bishop  the  successor  of 
Peter,  but  advocates  elsewhere  the  equal  rights  of  the  bishops,' 
and  in  fact  derives  even  the  episcopal  office,  not  from  direct 
divine  institution,  but  from  the  usage  of  the  church  and  from 
the  presidency  in  the  presbyterium.'  He  can  therefore  be 
cited  as  a  witness,  at  most,  for  a  primacy  of  h5nor,  not  for  a 
supremacy  of  jurisdiction.  Beyond  this  even  the  strongest 
passage  of  his  writings,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Pope  Dama- 
BOS  (a.  d.  376),  does  not  go :  '^  Away  with  the  ambition  of  the 
Soman  head ;  I  speak  with  the  successor  of  the  fisherman  and 
disciple  of  the  cross.  Following  no  other  head  than  Christ,  I 
am  joined  in  the  conmiunion  of  faith  with  thy  holiness,  that  is, 
with  the  chair  of  Peter.  On  that  rock  I  know  the  churdi  to 
be  built." '  Subsequently  this  father,  who  himself  had  an  eye 
on  the  papal  chair,  fell  out  with  the  Boman  clergy,  and  retired 

'  Comp.  Epist  146,  ed.  Van.  i.  1076  (or  Ep.  101  ed.  Bened.,  al.  85)  ad  Eyange- 
Imn :  **  Ublcanqae  fticrit  episcopiu,  sito  Romn,  rire  Eagubii,  dve  Constantinopoli, 
rire  KhegB,  ave  AlezandrlsB,  rire  Tania  [an  intendoiial  collocation  of  the  moat 
powerful  and  moat  obacore  bishoprics],  ejnsdem  est  meritl,  ejuadem  eat  et  sacerdotiL 
Potentia  divitianim  et  paupertatis  humilttaa  vel  subiimiorem  vel  inferiorem  epiaoo- 
pnm  non  facit.    Caterum  omnea  apostolonim  successores  aunt** 

*  Comp.  §  52,  above.  J.  Craigie  Robertson,  Hist  of  the  Christian  Chnroh  to 
690  (Load.  1864),  p.  286,  note,  finds  a  remarkable  negative  evidence  against  the 
papal  claims  in  Sl  Jerome*a  Ep.  126,  **  where  sabmiasion  to  one  head  ia  enforced 
on  monks  hj  the  instinctive  habita  of  beasts,  bees,  and  cranes,  the  contentions  of 
Eaan  and  Jacob,  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  oneness  of  an  emperor  in  his  domin- 
ions, of  a  judge  in  his  province,  of  a  master  in  his  house,  of  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  of  a 
general  in  an  arm j,  of  a  bishop,  the  archpreabyter,  and  the  archdeacon  in  a  church ; 
bat  there  is  no  mention  of  the  one  univeraal  bishop.^ 

'  Ep.  XV.  (alias  67)  ad  Damasum  papam  (ed.  ValL  L  87  sq.):  ^^Faocssat  invi- 
dia:  Boroani  cidminis  reoedat  ambitio,  cum  sncoeasore  piscatoris  et  discipulo  omois 
loqnor.  Ego  ntiUnm  piimnm,  nisi  Christuffi  sequens,  Beatitudini  tuse,  id  eat  cathedns 
Petri,  commnnione  oonsocior.  Super  illam  petram  ssdifioatam  eodeaiam  ado. 
Qviounqae  extra  banc  domum  agnum  comederit;  pro&nua  eat.  Si  quia  in  Noe  area 
Bon  foerit,  peribit  regnante  dOnvio." 

SO 
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he  ascetic  and  literary  solitade  of  Bethlehem,  where  he 
ed  the  church  by  his  pen  far  better  than  he  would  have 
i  as  the  successor  of  Damasus. 

\.uau8TiKB  (f  480),  the  greatest  theological  authority  of  the 

n  church,  at  first  referred  the  words,  "<?n  this  rock  ItoiU 

i  my  chv/rch^^  to  the  person  of  Peter,  but  afterward  ex- 

ly  retracted  this  interpretation,  and  considered  the  pdra 

Christ,  on  the  ground  of  a  distinction  between  j>e^a  {^\ 

}  T§  Trerpa)  and  Petrus  {<rif  el  IHrpo^) ;    a  distinction 

\  Jerome  also  makes,  though  with  the  intimation  that  it 

properly  applicable  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  Cephas,^ 

sre  somewhere  said  of  St.  Peter " — thus  Augustine  cor- 

limself  in  his  Ketractations  at  the  close  of  his  life*^ 

the  church  is  built  upon  him  as  the  rock ;  a  thought 

Is  sung  by  many  in  the  verses  of  St  Ambrose : 

*  Hoc  ipsa  petm  ecdesias 
Canente,  oulpam  diluit.' ' 

(The  Rock  of  the  church  hunself 
In  the  cock-crowing  atones  hia  g^t) 

low  that  I  have  since  frequently  said,  that  the  word 

ord,  *Thou  art  Petrus^  and  on  this  pe(/ra  I  will  build 

^h,^  must  be  understood  of  him,  whom  Peter  confessed 

the  living  God ;  and  Peter,  so  named  after  this  rock, 

\  the  person  of  the  church,  which  is  founded  on  this 

has  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

3  not  said  to  him :    *  Thou  art  a  rock '  {petrc^^  bnt, 

Peter '  {Petrus) ;  and  the  rock  was  Christ,  through 

of  whom  Simon  received  the  name  of  Peter.    Yet 

may  decide  which  of  the  two  interpretations  is  the 

ble."    In  the  same  strain  he  says,  in  another  place : 

virtue  of  the  primacy  of  his  apostolate,  stands,  by  a 

generalization,  for  the  church.    .     •    .     When  it 

inEp.  ad  Galat  iL  11,  12  (ed.  Vallaza  torn.  tIL  coL  409):  **Non 

ficat  Petrus^  allnd  CephoM^  aed  quo  qnam  noa  Latine  et  Gr«oe 

hanc  Hebnu  et  Syri,  propter  iingusB  inter  ae  yiolniam,  Oephatit 

0.21. 
oaiaa  Morning  Hymn :  '*iBtenie  renim  eanditor." 
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waA  said  to  him,  ^  I  will  give  onto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king 
dom  of  heayen/  &c.,  he  represented  the  whole  church,  which 
in  this  world  is  assailed  hj  varioas  temptations,  as  if  by  floods 
and  storms,  yet  does  not  fall,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a 
rock,  from  which  Peter  received  his  name.  For  the  rock  is 
not  so  named  from  Peter,  but  Peter  from  the  rock  (rion  enim 
a  Petro  pdra^  Bed  PetniB  a  jpetra),  even  as  Christ  is  not  so 
called  after  the  Christian,  but  the  Christian  after  Christ.  For 
the  reason  why  the  Lord  says,  ^  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church,'  is  that  Peter  had  said :  ^  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.'  On  this  rock,  which  thou  hast  confessed, 
says  he,  I  will  build  my  church.  For  Christ  was  the  rock 
{petra  enim  erat  Ckrietm)^  upon  which  also  Peter  himself  was 
built ;  for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesub  Christ.  Thus  the  church,  which  is  built  upon 
Christ,  has  received  from  him,  in  the  pei*8on  of  Peter,  the  keys 
of  heaven ;  that  is,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  sins."  * 
This  Augnstinian  interpretation  of  the  petra  has  since  been 
revived  by  some  Protestant  theologians  in  the  cause  of  anti- 
Romanism.'  Augustine,  it  is  true,  unquestionably  understood 
by  the  church  the  visible  Catholic  church,  descended  from  the 
apostles,  especially  from  Peter,  through  the  succession  of 
bishops  ;  and  according  to  the  usage  of  his  time  he  called  the 
Roman  church  by  eminence  the  eedee  apoetoUoa*    But  on  the 

'  Tract,  in  ETing.  Joumifl,  124,  §  6.  The  original  is  quoted  among  others  hj 
Dr.  Gieader,  L  2,  p.  210  (4th  ed.\  but  with  a  few  uneeaenttal  omisdona. 

*  Espedallj  by  Calov  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  quite  recently  by  Dr.  Words- 
worth in  the  Church  of  EngLmd  (Commentary  on  Matt  xvi  18).  But  Dr.  Alford 
decidedly  protests  against  it,  with  most  of  the  modern  commentators. 

*  De  utilit  credendi,  §  85,  he  traces  the  development  of  the  church  "  ab  i^pos- 
lolica  sede  per  succeasiones  apostolorum ;  **  and  Epist  48,  he  incidentally  speaks  of 
the  "Romana  eccleda,  in  qua  semper  apostolics  cathedne  Tiguit  prindpatua.** 
Greenwood,  L  296  aq.,  thus  resolves  the  ^>parent  contradiction  in  Augustine :  **In 
common  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  (St.  Augustine)  was  himself  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  a  yisible  representative  unity,  and  considered  that  unity  as  equally 
the  subject  of  (Hvine  precept  and  institution  with  the  church-spiritual  itself.  The 
ipiritual  unity  might  therefore  stand  upon  the/atM  of  Peter,  while  the  outward  and 
visible  oneness  was  inherent  in  his  person ;  so  tliat  while  the  church  derived  het 
esoteric  and  spuitual  character  from  the  &ith  which  Peter  had  oonfeased,  she  re> 
eeived  her  external  or  executive  powers  from,  Peter  through  *  the  snooeaiion  of 
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le  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  he  lays  stress  upon  tbe 
f  of  the  episcopate,  and  insists  ^hat  the  keys  of 


of  heaven  were  committed  not  to  a  single  man, 

lole  chnrch,  which  Peter  was  only  set  to  repre- 

this  view  agrees  the  independent  position  of  the 

m  chnrch  in  the  time  of  Angnstine  toward  Rome, 

already  observed  it  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of 

ad  as  it  appears  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  of 

nstine  was  the  leader.    This  father,  therefore,  can 

&  be  cited  only  as  a  witness  to  the  limited  authority 

man  chair.    And  it  should  also,  in  justice,  be  ob 

it  in  his  numerous  writings  he  very  rarely  speaks  of 

^rity  at  all,  and  then  for  the  most  part  incidentally ; 

that  he  attached  far  less  importance  to  this  matter 

Roman  divines." 

later  Latin  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
ie  reference  of  the  petra  to  Peter  und  his  confession, 
isfer  his  prerogatives  to  the  Roman  bishops  as  his  sue- 
but  produce  no  new  arguments.    Among  them  we 
a  Maximus  of  Turin  (about  450),  who,  however,  like 
ise,  places  Paul  on  a  level  with  Peter ; "  then  Oeosius, 
jveral  popes ;   above  all  Leo,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
mlly  in  the  following  section. 

As  to  the  Greek  fathers :  Eusebius,  Oybil  of  Jerusalem, 
*,  the  two  Gbbgobies,  Ephbaim  Syrus,  Astkrius,  Cyril 
lexandria,  Chbysostom,  and  Theodobet  refer  the  petra 
to  the  confession,  now  to  the  person,  of  Peter ;  sometimes 

p8 '  flxtdng  in  Peter^  chair.-  Practically,  indeed,  there  was  littie  to  chooae  be- 
1  the  two  theories.**    Comp.  also  the  thorough  exhibition  of  the  AugnstinJan 

Tj  of  the  Catholic  church  and  her  attributes  by  Dr.  Bothe,  in  his  work  Die  An- 

,'e  der  christiichen  Kirche,  i.  p.  679-711. 

^  De  diversis  senn.  108 :  **  Has  enim  claves  non  homo  unns,  sed  tmitaB  aooeplt 

leds.  Hinc  ergo  Petri  ezoellentia  pnedicatur,  quia  ipsnus  univeratatis  et  onitatis 
jram  gesBit  quando  ei  dictum  est :  Hbi  trado,  quod  cmnihuB  traditum  est,"  etc 

'  Bellannine,  in  Pmf.  in  Ubr.  de  Pontif.,  calls  this  article  even  rem  tummam 
in  Chritiianat 

'  Horn.  T.,  on  the  feast  of  Peter  and  Paul.  To  the  one,  sayi  he,  the  keys  of 
lowledge  were  committed,  to  the  other  the  keys  of  power.  **  Eminent  inter  nnl- 
T806  apostolos  et  peculiari  quadam  prwrogatiya  pracellnnt  Teram  inter  ipaoa 
lis  cni  preoponatur,  inceitam  est."  The  same  sentence  in  Ambrose,  De  Spb.  &  iL  ]  Sl 
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to  both.  Tbey  speak  of  this  apostle  nniformlj  in  very  lofty 
temiB,  at  times  in  rhetorical  extravagance,  calling  him  the 
"coryphfiBUB  of  the  choir  of  apostles,"  the  "prince  of  the 
apostles,"  the  "tongue  of  the  apostles,"  the  "bearer  of  the 
keys,"  the  "  keeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  "  pillar," 
tlie  "  rock,"  the  "  firm  foundation  of  the  church."  But,  in  the 
first  place,  they  understand  by  all  this  simply  an  honorary 
primacy  of  Peter,  to  whom  that  power  was  but  first  com- 
mitted, which  the  Lord  afterward  conferred  on  all  the  apostles 
alike ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  by  no  means  favor  an 
exdusive  transfer  of  this  prerogative  to  the  bishop  of  Home, 
but  claim  it  also  for  the  bishops  of  Antioch,  where  Peter,  ac- 
cording to  Gal.  ii.,  sojourned  a  long  time,  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  he  was  bishop,  and  appointed  a  successor. 

So  Chbysostom,  for  instance,  calls  Ignatius  of  Antioch  a 
"  successor  of  Peter,  on  whom,  after  Peter,  the  government  of 
the  church  devolved," '  and  in  another  place  says  still  more 
distinctly :  "  Since  I  have  named  Peter,  I  am  reminded  of 
another  Peter  [Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch],  our  conmion  father 
and  teacher,  who  has  inherited  as  well  the  virtues  as  the  chair 
of  Peter.  Yea,  for  this  is  the  privilege  of  this  city  of  ours 
[Antioch],  to  have  first  {ip  apxff)  had  the  coryphseus  of  the 
apostles  for  its  teacher,  t'^or  it  was  proper  that  the  city, 
where  the  Christian  name  originated,  should  receive  the  first 
of  the  apostles  for  its  pastor.  But  after  we  had  him  for  our 
teacher,  we  did  not  retain  him,  but  transferred  him  to  imperial 
Rome."  • 

Thbodobvt  also,  who,  like  Chrysostom,  proceeded  from  the 
Antiocliian  school,  says  of  the  "  great  city  of  Antioch,"  that  it 
has  the  "  throne  of  Peter."  *  In  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo  he  speaks, 
it  is  true,  in  very  extravagant  terms  of  Peter  and  his  successors 

*  In  S.  Ignrnt  Martyr.,  n.  4. 

*  Horn.  ii.  in  Principium  Actorum,  n.  6,  torn.  iii.  p.  70  (ed.  Montfauoon).  The 
hSL  sentence  {kxxi.  Tpo<rcx(»p^<raAi«y  rg  j3a<rtAi8<  V^/jl^)  18  bj  some  regarded  as  a  later 
interpolatioQ  in  favor  of  the  papacy.  But  it  contains  no  conoesnon  of  ^periority 
Chrysostom  immediately  goes  on  to  say :  **  We  have  indeed  not  retained  the  body  of 
Peter,  but  we  have  retained  the  faith  of  Peter ;  and  while  we  retain  his  faith,  wt« 
hare  himself.'* 

'  Epist.  86. 
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at  Bome^  in  whom  all  the  conditions,  external  and  internal,  of 
the  highest  eminence  and  control  in  the  church  are  combined.' 
But  in  the  same  epistle  he  remarks,  that  the  ^^  thrice  blessed 
and  divine  double  star  of  Peter  and  Paul  rose  in  the  East  and 
shed  its  rays  in  every  direction ; "  in  connection  with  wliich  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  at  that  time  seeking  protec- 
tion in  Leo  against  the  Eutychian  robber-council  of  Ephesua 
(449),  which  had  unjustly  deposed  both  himself  and  Flavian 
of  Constantinople. 

His  bitter  antagonist  also,  the  arrogant  and  overbearing 
Cybil  of  Alexandria,  descended  some  years  before,  in  his  battle 
against  Kestorius,  to  unworthy  flattery,  and  called  Pope 
Ccelestine  "the  archbishop  of  the  whole  [Roman]  world-"* 
The  same  prelates,  under  other  circumstances,  repelled  with 
proud  indignation  the  encroachments  of  Eome  on  their  juris- 
diction. 


§  62.    The  Decrees  of  Cov/nGila  on  the  Papal  AvihorUy. 

Much  more  important  than  the  opinions  of  individual 
fathers  are  the  formal  decrees  of  the  councils. 

First  mention  here  belongs  to  the  council  of  Sabdioa  in 
[Uyria  (now  Sofia  in  Bulgaria)  in  348,"  during  the  Arian  con- 
troversy.    This  council  is  the  most  favorable  of  all  to  the 

'  Epist.  118.  Comp.  Bennington  and  Kirk,  1.  o.  p.  91-98.  In  tbe  EpisL  116, 
to  Renatos,  one  of  the  three  papal  legates  at  Ephesus,  where  he  entreats  fa«8  inters 
cession  with  Leo,  he  ascribes  to  the  Ron^m  see  tlie  control  of  the  church  of  the 
world  {t&¥  Kctrk  r^v  oheovfiiyiiP  iKickiiatSp  rijy  rrytfAoylai'),  bat  certainly  in  the  orien- 
tal  sense  of  an  honorary  supervision. 

'  *Af>xicr/(rKoiroi'  wdcrji  r^t  olKovfitirri^  [i.  e.,  of  the  Roman  empire,  according  to 
the  well-known  umt  loquendiy  even  of  the  N.  T.,  comp.  Luke  IL  1],  wardpa  rt  jra2 
waTpidpXflf  KtXtarlvoif  r^v  r^f  itrycLKoir6\tms  Piifii^t.  Encom.  in  S.  Mar,  Deip.  (torn. 
V.  p.  8S4).    Comp.  his  Ep.  ix.  ad  Cosiest. 

*  That  this  la  the  true  date  appears  from  the  recently  discovered  Fcftival  Ep]e> 
ties  of  Athanasius,  published  in  Syriao  by  Gureton  (London,  1848),  in  an  English 
translation  by  Williams  (Oxford,  1854),  and  in  German  by  Larsow  (Leipzig,  1852). 
Hansi  puts  tbe  council  in  the  year  844,  but  most  writers,  including  Gieseler,  Kean- 
der,  Milman,  and  Greenwood,  following  the  erroneous  Statement  of  Socrates  (iL  20) 
and  Sozomen  (iii.  12),  place  it  in  the  year  S47.  Comp.  on  the  subject  Larsow, 
Die  Festbriefe  des  Athanasius^  p.  81 ;  and  Hefele,  Conciliengescfa.  L  p.  618  sqq. 
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Boman  daims.    In  the  interest  of  the  deposed  Athanasius  and 
of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  it  decreed : 

(1)  That  a  deposed  bishop,  who  feels  he  has  a  good  causCi 
xnaj  ftpplj)  oat  of  reverence  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  to  ^e  Boman  bishop  Jnlius,  and  shall  leave  it  with  him 
either  to  ratify  the  deposition  or  to  summon  a  new  oomici]. 

(2)  That  the  vacant  bishopric  shall  not  be  filled  till  the 
decision  of  Eome  be  received. 

(3)  That  the  Boman  bishop,  in  such  a  case  of  appeal,  may, 
according  to  his  best  judgment,  either  institute  a  new  trial  by 
the  bishops  of  a  neighboring  province,  or  send  delegates  to  the 
spot  with  fuU  power  to  decide  the  matter  with  the  bishops.^ 

Thus  was  plainly  committed  to  the  Boman  bishops  an 
appellate  and  revisory  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  condemned 
or  deposed  bishop  even  of  the  East  But  in  the  first  place  this 
authority  is  not  here  acknowledged  as  a  right  already  existing 
in  practice.  It  is  conferred  as  a  new  power,  and  that  merely  as 
an  honorary  right,  and  as  pertaining  only  to  the  bishop  Julius 
in  person.'  Otherwise,  either  this  bishop  would  not  be  ex- 
pressly named,  or  his  successors  would  be  named  with  him. 
Furthermore,  the  canons  limit  the  appeal  to  the  case  of  a 
biahop  deposed  by  his  comprovincials,  and  say  nothing  of 
other  cases.  Finally,  the  council  of  Sardica  was  not  a  general 
council,  but  only  a  local  synod  of  the  West,  and  could  there* 
fore  establish  no  law  for  the  whole  church.  For  the  Eastern 
biahops  withdrew  at  the  very  beginning,  and  held  an  opposi- 

'  Okl  8,  4,  and  6  (in  the  Latin  trandation,  can.  8,  4,  and  7),  in  Mansi,  ill.  28  sq., 
and  in  Hefele,  i  689  sqq.,  where  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Dionysian  text  is  given 
with  learned  explanations.    The  Greek  and  Latin  texts  differ  in  some  points.  ^ 

*  So  tiie  much  discussed  commettae  explained  not  only  by  Protestant  historians, 
but  also  by  Catholic  of  the  Gallioan  school,  like  Peter  de  Marca,  Quesnel,  Du-Pin, 
Richer,  Pebronius.  This  interpretation  agrees  best  with  the  whole  connection ;  with 
the  express  mention  of  Jnlios  (which  is  lacking,  indeed,  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
PriBca  and  in  Isidore,  but  stands  distinotiy  in  the  Greek  and  Dionysian  texts :  *lov\l^ 
r^  iMurmin^  *PA/iilh  ^^0  Romano  episoopo);  with  the  words,  *'Si.Tobis  placet** 
(can.  3),  whereby  the  appeal  in  question  Is  made  dependent  first  on  the  decree  of 
this  council ;  and  finally,  with  the  words,  "  Sancti  Petri  apostoU  memoriam  honors 
DBUS,"  wliich  represent  the  Roman  bishop's  right  of  reyiew  as  an  honorary  matter. 
What  Hefele  ui^ges  against  these  ai^guments  (i.  548  sq.),  seems  to  me  yery  insuA 
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tion  council  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Pbilippopolis ;  and  th€ 
city  of  Sardica,  too,  with  the  prsefectiire  of  Ulyricum,  at  that 
time  belonged  to  the  Western  empire  and  the  Soman  patri- 
archate :  it  was  not  detached  from  them  till  379.  The  comicil 
^as  intended,  indeed,  to  be  ecumenical ;  but  it  consisted  at 
first  of  only  a  hundred  and  seyenty  bishops,  and  after  the 
secession  of  the  seventy-six  orientals,  it  had  only  ninety-four ; 
and  even  by  the  two  hundred  signatures  of  absent  bishops, 
mostly  Egyptian,  to  whom  the  acts  were  sent  for  their  ap- 
proval, the  East,  and  even  the  Latin  Africa,  with  its  three 
hundred  bishoprics,  were  very  feebly  represented.  It  was  Dot 
sanctioned  by  the  emperor  Ck)nstantius,  and  has  by  no  subse- 
quent authority  been  declared  ecumenical/  Accordingly  its 
decrees  soon  fell  into  oblivion,  and  in  the  further  course  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  even  throughout  the  Kestorian,  where 
the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  and  not  those  of  Home,  were  evi- 
dently at  the  head  of  the  orthodox  sentiment,  they  were  utterly 
unnoticed.*  The  general  councils  of  381,  451,  and  680  knew 
nothing  of  such  a  supreme  appellate  tribunal,  but  unanimously 
enacted,  that  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  without  exception, 
should  iirst  be  decided  in  the  provincial  councils,  with  the 
right  of  appeal — not  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  to  the  pati*iarcb 
of  the  proper  diocese.  Rome  alone  did  not  forget  the  Sardican 
decrees,  but  built  on  this  single  precedent  a  universal  right. 
Pope  2k)8imus,  in  the  case  of  the  deposed  presbyter  Apiarius 
of  Si(ica  (a.  d.  417-418),  made  the  significant  mistake  of  taking 
the  Sardican  decrees  for  Nicene,  and  thus  giving  them  greater 
weight  than  they  really  possessed ;  but  he  was  referred  by  the 
^fricans  to  the  genuine  text  of  the  Nicene  canon.  The  later 
popes,  however,  transcended  the  Sardican  decrees,  witbdrawing 
from  the  provincial  council,  according  to  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals,  the  right  of  deposing  a  bishop,  which  had  been 

'  Baronius,  Natalia  Alexander,  and  Mansi  have  endeavored  indeed  to  establish 
for  the  council  an  ecumenical  character,  but  in  opposition  to  the  weightiest  ancient 
and  modem  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church.    Oomp.  Hefele,  i.  696  sqq. 

'  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  synodal  letters,  as  well  as  the  orthodox  oocle> 
eiastical  writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  age,  which  take  notice  of  this  conncU, 
like  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Basil,  make  no  mention  of  those  deoreei 
concerning  Rome. 
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allowed  by  Sardica,  and  yesting  it,  as  a  catua  major ^  "exclu 
Bively  in  dieinBelvea. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  four  great  eoumenical  councils,  the 
first  of  Nice,  the  first  of  Constaitiinoplb,  that  of  Ephesus,  and 
that  of  Chaujedon  :  we  have  already  presented  their  position 
on  tliis  question  in  connection  with  their  l^islation  on  the 
patriarchal  systeuL*  We  have  seen  that  they  accord  to  the 
bishop  of  Bome  a  precedence  of  honor  among  the  five  officially 
coequal  patriarchs,  and  thus  acknowledge  him  prirn/us  inter 
pare8j  but,  by  that  very  concession,  disallow  his  claims  to  su- 
premacy of  jurisdiction,  and  to  monarchical  authority  over  the 
entire  churdi.  The  whole  patriarchal  system,  in  fact,  was  not 
monarchy,  but  oligarchy.  Hence  the  protest  of  the  Koman 
del^ates  and  of  Pope  Leo  against  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Ghalcedon  in  451,  which  coincided  with  that  of  Constanti- 
nople in  381.  This  protest  was  insufficient  to  annul  the  de- 
cree, and  in  the  East  it  made  no  lasting  impression ;  for  the 
subsequent  incidental  concessions  of  Greek  patriarchs  and 
emperors,  like  that  of  the  usurper  Phocas  in  606,  and  even  of 
the  sixth  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  in  680,  to  the 
see  of  Borne,  have  no  general  significance,  but  are  distinctly 
traceable  to  special  circumstances  and  prejudices. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the 
greatest  dogmatic  and  legislative  authorities  of  the  ancien 
church  bear  as  decidedly  against  the  specific  papal  claims  of 
the  Koman  bishopric,  as  in  favor  of  its  patriarchal  rights  and 
an  honorary  primacy  in  the  patriarchal  oligarchy.  The  subse- 
quent separation  of  the  Greek  church  from  the  Latin  proves 
US  this  day,  that  she  was  never  willing  to  sacrifice  her  inde- 
pendence to  Home,  or  to  depart  from  the  decrees  of  her  own 
greatest  councils. 

Here  lies  the  difference,  however,  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Protestant  opposition  to  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 
]  apacy.  The  Greek  church  protested  against  it  from  the  basis 
of  the  oligarchical  patriarchal  hierarchy  of  the  fifth  century ; 
in  an  age,  therefore,  and  upon  a  principle  of  church  oiganiza' 

*  Gomp.  §  5S. 
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tion,  which  preceded  the  grand  agency  of  the  papacy  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  evangelical  church  protests  against 
it  on  the  basis  of  a  freer  conception  of  Christianity,  seeing  in 
the  papacy  an  institution,  which  indeed  formed  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  patriarchal  system,  and  was  necessary  for 
the  training  of  the  Romanic  and  Germanic  nations  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  which  has  virtually  fulfilled  its  mission  and 
outlived  itself.  The  Greek  church  never  had  a  papacy  ;  the 
evangelical  historically  implies  one.  The  papacy  stands  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  patriarchal  hierarchy  and  the  age  of  the 
Beformation,  like  the  Mosaic  theocracy  between  the  patriarchal 
period  and  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Protestantism  rejects 
at  once  the  papal  monarchy  and  the  patriarchal  oligarchy,  and 
thus  can  justify  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  for  a  certain 

time  and  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  CSiristian  world. 

* 

§  63.    Leo  the  Oreat.    a.  d.  440-461. 

L  St.  Leo  Magnts  :  Opera  onmia  (sermones  et  epistolsB),  ed.  Pasohas. 
Quesnel.,  Par.  1676,  2  vols.  4to.  (Gallican,  and  defending  Hilarj 
against  Leo,  hence  oondemned  by  the  Roman  Index) ;  and  ed.  Petr.  eft 
Hieron.  Ballerini  (two  very  learned  brothers  and  presbyters,  who 
wrote  at  the  request  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.),  Venet  1768-1757,  3  vols. 
foL  (Vol.  i.  contains  96  Sermons  and  178  Epistles,  the  two  other  vol- 
umes doubtful  writings  and  learned  djssertations.)  This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  Migne^s  Patrologies  Onrsus  completus,  vol.  64-67,  Par.  1846. 

EL  Acta  Banotobum,  sub  Apr.  11  (Apr.  torn.  ii.  p.  14-80,  brief  and  un- 
satis&ctory).  Tillsmokt  :  Mem.  t.  zv.  p.  414-882  (very  foil).  Bur- 
lbb:  Lives  of  the  Saints,  sub  Apr.  11.  W.  A.  Arkni>t  (R.  C.)  :  Leo 
der  GroBse  u.  seine  Zeit,  Mainz,  1886  (apologetic  and  panegyric). 
Edw.  Pbbthsl  :  P.  Leo^s  I.  Leben  u.  Lehren,  Jena,  1848  (Protestant). 
Fb.  B6HBIN6BB :  Die  Kirche  Christi  u.  ihre  Zeugen,  Zurich,  1846, 
vol.  i  div.  4^  p.  170-309.  Ph.  Jaff^  :  Begesta  Pontif.  Rom.,  BeroL 
1861,  p.  84  sqq.  Comp.  also  Gbbbnwood:  Cathedra  Petri,  Lond. 
1869,  voL  i.  bk.  iL  chap,  iv.-vi.  (The  Leonine  Period) ;  and  H.  H. 
Mii.B£AN :  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  Lond.  and  New  York,  1860,  vol. 
L  bk.  IL  oh.  iv. 

In  most  of  the  earlier  bishops  of  Borne  the  person  is  eclipsed 
by  the  office.  The  spirit  of  the  age  and  pnblic  opinion  rule 
the  bishops^  not  the  bishops  them.    In  the  preceding  period, 
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Victor  in  the  controyersj  on  Easter,  OaUistae  in  that  on  the 
restoration  of  the  lapsed,  and  Stephen  in  that  on  heretical  bap- 
tism, were  the  first  to  come  out  with  hierarchical  arrogance , 
but  thej  were  somewhat  premature,  and  found  vigorous  resist* 
ance  in  Irensens,  Hippoljtus,  and  Qyprian,  though  on  all  three 
questions  the  Boman  view  at  last  carried  the  daj. 

In  the  period  before  us,  Damasus,  who  subjected  Illjria  to 
the  Roman  jurisdiction,  and  established  the  authority  of  the 
Ynlgate,  and  Siricius,  who  issued  the  first  genuine  decretal 
letter,  trod  in  the  steps  of  those  predecessors.  Innocent  I. 
(402-417)  took  a  step  beyond,  and  in  the  Pdagian  controversy 
ventured  the  bold  assertion,  that  in  the  whole  Christian  world 
nothing  should  be  decided  without  the  cognizance  of  the  Boman 
see,  and  that,  especially  in  matters  of  faith,  all  bishops  must 
turn  to  St.  Peter.' 

But  the  first  pope,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  Leo  I., 
who  justly  bears  the  title  of  ^^  the  Great "  in  the  history  of  the 
Latin  hierarchy.  In  him  the  idea  of  the  papacy,  as  it  were, 
became  flesh  and  blood.  He  conceived  it  in  great  energy  and 
clearness,  and  carried  it  out  with  the  Boman  spirit  of  domin- 
ion, so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at  all  allowed.  He 
marks  the  same  relative  epoch  in  the  development  of  the 
papacy,  as  Cyprian  in  the  history  of  the  episcopate.  He  had 
even  a  higher  idea  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Bome  than 
GrregoTj  the  Great,  who,  though  he  reigned  a  himdred  and 
fifty  years  later,  represents  rather  the  patriarchal  idea  than 
the  papal.  Leo  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  important  theo- 
logian in  the  chair  of  Bome,  surpassing  in  acuteness  and  depth 
of  thought  all  his  predecessors,  and  all  his  successors  down  to 
Gregory  I.  Benedict  XIV.  placed  him  (a.  d.  1T44)  in  the 
small  dass  of  doetares  ecdmcBj  or  authoritative  teachers  of  the 
catholic  faith.    He  battled  with  the  Manichaean,  the  Priscilli- 

'  Ep.  ad  Cone.  OurChag.  and  Ep.  ad  GondL  Milev.,  both  in  416.  In  reference 
to  tlda  dedsioD,  which  went  against  Pelagiua,  Augustine  uttered  the  word  so  often 
looted  by  Roman  diTines:  ^^Cautafinita  ett;  utinam  aliquando  finiatur  error." 
But  when  Zoaimna,  the  Bucceasor  of  Innocent,  toolc  the  part  of  PelagiuB,  Augustine 
tnd  the  African  church  boldly  opposed  him,  and  made  use  of  the  Gyprianio  right  of 
praiesL    "CSreamstaDoes  alter  casea** 
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auist,  the  Pelagian,  and  other  heresies,  and  won  an  immortal 
name  as  the  finisher  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  birth  and  earlier  life  of  Leo  are 
unknown.  His  letters,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion, commence  not  before  the  year  442.  Probably  a  Koman^ 
— if  not  one  bj  birth,  he  was  certainly  a  Koman  in  the  proud 
dignity  of  his  spirit  and  bearing,  the  high  order  of  his  l^isla- 
tive  and  administrative  talent,  and  the  strength  and  energy  of 
his  will — he  distinguished  himself  first  under  Ccelestine  (423- 
432)  and  Sixtus  III.  (432-440)  as  archdeacon  and  legate  of 
the  Bomau  church.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  while 
himself  absent  in  Gaul,  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  united 
voice  of  clergy,  senate,  and  people,  and  continued  in  that 
office  one-and-twenty  years  (440-461),  His  feelings  at  the 
assumption  of  this  high  office,  he  himself  thus  describes  in  one 
of  his  sermons :  "  Lord,  I  have  heard  your  voice  calling  me, 
and  I  was  afraid  :  I  considered  the  work  which  was  enjoined 
on  me,  and  I  trembled.  For  what  proportion  is  there  between 
the  burden  assigned  to  me  and  my  weakness,  this  elevation 
and  my  nothingness  ?  What  is  more  to  be  feared  than  exalta- 
tion without  merit,  the  exercise  of  the  most  holy  functions 
being  intrusted  to  one  who  is  buried  in  sin  ?  Oh,  you  have  laid 
upon  me  this  heavy  burden,  bear  it  with  me,  I  beseech  you ; 
be  you  my  guide  and  my  support." 

During  the  time  of  his  pontificate  he  was  almost  the  only 
great  man  in  the  Koman  empire,  developed  extraordinary 
activity,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  His  private  life  is  entirely  unknown,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  question  the  purity  of  his  motives  or  of  his  morals. 
His  official  zeal,  and  all  his  time  and  strength,  were  devoted 

'  Aa  Quesnel  and  most  of  his  successors  infer  from  Prosper'ii  Chronicle,  and  a 
passage  in  Leo^s  Ep.  81,  o.  4,  where  he  assigns  among  the  reasons  for  not  attending 
the  oomicil  at  Ephesus  in  449,  that  he  oould  not  **  deaerere  patrittm  et  aedem  apo^ 
tolioam."  PtUria^  however,  may  as  weU  mean  Italj,  or  at  least  the  diocese  of 
Rome,  including  the  ten  suburbican  provinces.  In  the  Liber  pontifioaUs  he  is  called 
**nation6  TVmcim,"  but  in  two  manuscript  copies,  ^^natione  HomanuiJ*  Ouusm^ 
m  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  adopts  the  former  view.  Butler  reconoilea  the  diffioulty  bj 
supposing  that  he  was  descended  of  a  noble  Tuscan  family,  but  bom  at  Rome. 
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to  the  interests  of  Ohristianitj.  But  with  liira  the  interests  of 
Christianity  were  identical  with  the  universal  dominion  jof  the 
Boman  church. 

He  was  animated  with  the  unwavering  conviction  that  the 
Lord  himself  had  committed  to  him,  as  the  successor  of  Peter, 
the  cai-e  of  the  whole  church.'  He  anticipated  all  the  dog^ 
matical  ailments  bj  which  the  power  of  the  papacy  was 
snbeeqnentlj  established.  He  refers  the  petra^  on  which  the 
church  is  bailt,  to  Pet«r  and  his  confession.  Though  Ohrist 
himself— to  sum  up  his  views  on  the  subject — ^is  in  the  highest 
sense  the  rock  and  foundation,  besides  which  no  other  can  be 
laid;  jet,  by  transfer  of  his  authority,  the  Lord  made  Peter 
the  rock  in  virtue  of  his  great  confession,  and  built  on  him  the 
indestructible  temple  of  his  church.  In  Peter  the  fundamental 
relation  of  Christ  to  his  church  comes,  as  it  were,  to  concrete 
form  and  reality  in  history.  To  him  specially  and  individually 
the  Lord  intrusted  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  to  the 
other  apostles  only  in  their  general  and  corporate  capacity. 
For  the  faith  of  Peter  the  Lord  specially  prayed  in  the  hour 
of  his  passion,  as  if  the  standing  of  the  other  apostles  would  be 
the  firmer,  if  the  mind  of  their  leader  r^nained  unconquered. 
On  Peter  rests  the  steadfastness  of  the  whole  apostolic  college 
in  the  faith.  To  him  the  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  commit 
ted  the  care  of  his  sheep  and  lambs.  Peter  is  therefore  the 
pastor  and  prince  of  the  whole  church,  through  whom  Christ 
exercises  his  universal  dominion  on  earth.  This  primacy,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  the  apostolic  age,  but,  like  the  faith  of 
Peter,  and  like  the  church  herself,  it  perpetuates  itself ;  and  it 
perpetuates  itself  through  the  bishops  of  Bome,  who  are  re- 
lated to  Peter  as  Peter  was  related  to  Ohrist  As  Christ  in 
Peter,  so  Peter  in  his  successors  lives  and  speaks  and  perpetu- 
ally executes  the  commission  :  "  Feed  my  sheep."    It  was  by 

'  Bp.  ▼.  id  Episeopos  Ketrop.  per  niyrioum  oooititatofl,  a  8  (ed^  Ball.  L  617,  in 
IDgneVi  Patrifltie  Libr.  Tcd.  Ht.  p.  615) :  **  Quia  per  owmet  eederiaa  eara  nofltra  dia- 
tenditor,  ixigenU  boe  a  noUa  Ikmino^  qui  apoetoliesB  dignita^  beatlasimo  apostolo 
Petro  priaiatiim  fidd  wsm  Temiiiieratione  eommiaky  ufWMnmUm  eocleaiam  in  fonda- 
menti  ipdns  [Qaeaoel  propoaee  iatlitu  for  ipmui]  loliditate  oonatitiieiia,  neoaaritaten 
■oQicitadliiii  (|sam  halMmiia,  cum  hia  qui  nobia  ooUegii  cailtate  jnnoti  aunt,  aooi 
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Bpecial  direction  of  divine  providence^  that  Peter  labored  and 
died  in  Rome,  and  sleeps  with  thonsands  of  blessed  martyrs  in 
holy  gronnd.  The  centre  of  worldly  empire  alone  can  be  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  the  political  position  of 
Kome  wonld  be  of  no  importance  withont  the  religious  con- 
sideratioDs.  By  Peter  was  Home,  which  had  been  the  centre 
of  all  error  and  superstition,  transformed  into  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  invested  with  a  spiritual  dominion 
far  wider  than  her  former  earthly  empire.  Hence  the  bishop- 
ric of  Constantinople,  not  beiug  a  9ede8  apaatolicaj  but  resting 
its  dignity  on  a  political  basis  alone,  can  never  rival  the 
Koman,  whose  primacy  is  rooted  both  in  divine  and  human 
right.  Antioch  also,  where  Peter  only  transiently  resided, 
and  Alexandria,  where  he  planted  the  church  through  his  .dis- 
ciple Mark,  stand  only  in  a  secondary  relation  to  Home,  where 
his  bones  repose,  and  where  that  was  completed,  which  in  the 
East  was  only  laid  out.  The  Boman  bishop  is,  therefore,  the 
primus  omnium  epiaoaporwmy  and  on  him  devolves  ihepUni- 
tudo  jpotesUUis^  the  soUdtudo  (ymnvwmpastoru/m^  and  coTnmwMA 
cura  universalis  ecdesioB^ 

Leo  thus  made  out  of  a  primacy  of  grace  and  of  personal 
fituess  a  primacy  of  right  and  of  succession.  Of  his  person, 
indeed,  he  speaks  in  his  sermons  with  great  humility,  but  only 
thereby  the  more  to  exalt  his  official  character.  He  tells  the 
Romans,  that  the  true  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his 
accession  is,  to  recognize,  honor,  and  obey,  in  his  lowly  person, 
Peter  himself,  who  still  cares  for  shepherd  and  flock,  and 
whose  dignity  is  not  lacking  even  to  his  unworthy  heir.* 

'  These  TiewB  Leo  repeatedly  expresses  in  his  sermons  on  the  fesfciyal  of  St  Peter 
and  on  the  anniyersary  of  his  own  devation,  as  well  as  in  his  oflioxal  letters  to  the 
African,  niyrian,  and  South  GalUc  bishops,  to  Dioscoms  of  Alexandria,  to  the  patri- 
arch Anatolins  of  Constantinople,  to  the  emperor  Mardan  and  the  empress  Pnlqlieria. 
Particular  proof  psasages  are  nnneoessaiy.  Oomp.  espedaUj  Ep.  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiv., 
dT.-OTi.  (ed.  Bailer.),  and  Perthel,  Lap.  226-241,  where  the  ohlef  passages  ars 
given  in  flilL 

*  **  Cijus  dignitas  etiam  in  indigno  hierede  non  defidt,**  Senno  ilL  in  Natal, 
ordin.  o.  4  (voL  L  p.  18,  ed.  BalL).  **  Etsl  necessarium  est  trepidare  de  merits 
religioenm  est  tamen  gauderc  de  dono :  quoniam  qui  mihi  oneris  est  anuMr,  ipse  stf 
administrationis  a^iutor.**    Serm.  iL  o.  1. 
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Here,  therefore,  we  already  have  that  characteristic  combiiiai 
tion  if  hnmaity  and  arrogance,  which  has  stereotyped  itself  in 
the  expresfiions :  "  Servant  of  the  servants  of  God,"  "  vicar  of 
Cbriflt,"  and  eTen  ^'Ood  upon  earth."  In  this  doable  oou- 
scionsness  of  his  personal  unworthiness  and  his  official  exalta- 
tion, Leo  annnallj  celebrated  the  day  of  his  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  Peter.  While  Peter  himself  passes  over  his  preroga- 
tive in  silence,  and  expressly  warns  against  hierarchical  as- 
snmptiou,*  Leo  cannot  speak  frequently  and  emphatically 
enough  of  his  authority.  While  Peter  in  Antioch  meekly 
sabmits  to  the  rebnke  of  the  junior  apostle  Paul,'  Leo  pro- 
nounces resistance  to  his  authority  to  be  impious  pride  and  the 
sure  way  to  hell."  Obedience  to  the  pope  is  thus  necessary  to 
salvation.  Whosoever,  says  he,  is  not  with  the  apostolic  see, 
that  is,  with  the  head  of  the  body,  whence  all  gifts  of  grace 
descend  throughout  the  body,  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  has  no  part  in  her  grace.  This  is  the  fearful  but  legiti- 
mate logic  of  the  papal  principle,  which  confines  the  kingdom 
of  Ood  to  the  narrow  lines  of  a  particular  organization,  and 
makes  the  universal  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  d^endent  on  a 
temporal  form  and  a  human  organ.  But  in  its  Tery  first 
application  this  papal  ban  proved  itself  a  h^ium  JkUm&rij 
when  in  spite  of  it  the  Gallican  archbishop  Hilary,  against 
whom  it  was  directed,  died  universally  esteemed  and  loved, 
and  then  was  canonized.  This  very  impracticability  of  that 
principle,  which  would  exclude  idl  Oreek  and  Protestant 
Christians  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  a  refutation  of  the 
principle  itself. 

In  carryfng  his  idea  of  the  papacy  into  effect,  Leo  displayed 
the  cunning  tact,  the  diplomatic  address,  and  the  iron  consist- 
ency which  characterize  the  greatest  popes  of  the  middle  age. 
The  circumstances  in  general  were  in  his  favor :  the  East  rent 
by  dogmatic  controversies ;  Africa  devastated  by  the  barbari- 

MPetT. «.  •GaLILll. 

*  Ep.  z.  a  2  (ed.  Ball  i.  p.  684 ;  ed.  Kigne,  toL  64,  p.  680),  to  the  Gallicu) 
Mabope  in  the  matter  of  Hilary :  "  Cui  (sa  Petro)  quiaqnia  principatom  asatimat 
dcnegandimi,  illiiia  qnidem  nuUo  modo  poteat  minuere  dignitatem ;  aed  inflahu 
tpiritu  tag^erbia  mm  atnutipnim  in  infgma  demtrgUJ*    Comp.  Ep.  cbdv.  8 ;  cItU.  S 
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ans ;  the  "West  weak  in  a  weak  emperor ;  nowhere  a  powerful 
and  pure  bishop  or  divine,  like  Athana&ius,  Augastine,  oi 
Jerome,  in  the  former  generation  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  West- 
em  empire  at  hand ;  a  new  age  breaking,  with  new  peoplea, 
for  whose  childhood  the  papacy  was  jast  the  needfol  school ; 
the  most  numerous  and  last  important  general  council  con- 
vened ;  and  the  system  of  ecumenical  orthodoxy  ready  to  be 
dosed  with  the  decision  concerning  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ. 

Leo  first  took  advantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  13'orth 
African  church  under  the  Arian  Yandals,  and  wrote  to  its 
bishops  in  the  tone  of  an  acknowledged  over-shepherd.  Under 
the  stress  of  the  times,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  towering  char- 
acter like  Cyprian  and  Augustine,  the  Africans  submitted  to 
his  authority  (443).  He  banished  the  renmants  of  the  Mani- 
chseans  and  Pelagians  from  Italy,  and  threatened  the  bishops 
with  his  anger,  if  they  should  not  purge  their  churches  of  the 
heresy.  In  East  Illyria,  which  was  important  to  Kome  as  the 
ecclesiastical  outpost  toward  Constantinople,  he  succeeded  in 
regaining  and  establishing  the  supremacy,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Damasus,  but  had  afterward  slipped  away.  Anas- 
tasius  of  Thessalonica  applied  to  him  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
office*  Leo  granted  the  prayer  in  444,  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Anastasius  over  all  the  lUyrian  bishops,  but  reserving  to 
them  a  right  of  appeal  in  important  cases,  which  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  pope  according  to  divine  revelation.  And  a 
case  to  his  purpose  soon  presented  itself,  in  which  Leo  brought 
his  vicar  to  feel  that  he  was  called  indeed  to  a  participation 
of  his  care,  but  not  to  a  plentitude  of  power  {pl^itudo  pote^ 
toHs).  In  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  church  also  Leo  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  influence  felt,  when  Turibius,  bishop 
of  Astorga,  besought  his  intervention  against  the  Priscillianists. 
He  refuted  these  heretics  point  by  point,  and  on  the  basis  of 
his  exposition  the  Spaniards  drew  up  an  orthodox  refftdajldei 
with  eighteen  anathemas  against  the  Priscillianist  error. 

But  n  Gaul  he  met,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  a 
strenuous  antagonist  in  Hilary  of  Aries,  and,  though  he  called 
ihe  secular  power  to  his  aid,  and  procured  from  the  emperor 
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Valentiniaii  an  edict  entirely  favorable  to  his  claims,  he  at- 
tained but  a  partial  victory/  Still  less  succeesftil  was  his  effort 
to  establish  his  primacy  in  the  East,  and  to  prevent  his  rival 
at  G>nstantinople  from  being  elevated,  by  the  famous  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  Ohalcedon,  to  official  equality  with  himself.* 
His  earnest  protest  against  that  decree  produced  no  lasting 
effect.  But  otherwise  he  had  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
the  second  stage  of  the  Christological  controversy.  He  neu- 
tralized the  tyranny  of  Dioscurus  of  Alexandria  and  the  results 
of  the  shameful  robber-council  of  Ephesus  (449),  iuroished  the 
chief  occasion  of  the  fourth  ecumenical  council,  presided  over 
it  bj  his  legates  (which  the  Boman  bishop  had  done  at  neither 
of  the  three  councils  before),  and  gave  the  turn  to  the  final 
eolation  of  its  doctrinal  problem  by  that  celebrated  letter  to 
Flavian  of  Ck>nstantinople,  the  main  points  of  which  were  in- 
corporated in  the  new  symbol.  Yet  he  owed  this  influence  by 
no  means  to  his  office  alone,  but  most  of  all  to  his  deep  insight 
of  the  question,  and  to  the  masterly  tact  with  which  he  held 
the  Catholic  orthodox  mean  between  the  Alexandrian  and  An- 
tiochian,  Eutychian  and  ITestorian  extremes.  The  particulars 
of  his  connection  with  this  important  dogma  belong,  however, 
to  the  history  of  doctrine. 

Besides  thus  shaping  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  the  church, 
Leo  did  immortal  service  to  the  city  of  Bome,  in  twice  rescuing 
it  fi-om  destruction."  When  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  the 
'^  scourge  of  God,"  after  destroying  Aquileia,  was  seriously 
threatening  the  capital  of  the  world  (a.  d.  452),  Leo,  with  only 
two  companions,  crozier  in  hand,  trusting  in  the  help  of  God, 
ventured  into  the  hostile  camp,  and  by  his  venerable  form,  his 
remonstrances,  and  his  gifiB,  changed  the  wild  heathen's  pur- 
pose. The  later  legend,  which  Raphael's  pencil  has  employed, 
adorned  the  fact  with  a  visible  appearance  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
accompanying  the  bishop,  and,  with  drawn  sword,  threatening 
Attila  with  destruction  unless  he  should  desist.^    A  similar 

'  Comp.  aboTe,  §  69.  See  the  pertieulen  in  §  86,  eboTe,  near  the  doae. 

*  Comp.  Perthel,  L  eu  p.  90  sqq.,  and  p.  104  aqq. 

«  Lao  himaelf  aaja  notUng  of  hie  miflsion  to  Attila.    Proeper,  in  Chron.  ad  ann. 
402,  mantiona  it  briefly,  and  Oniaiaa,  in  the  VtU  Leonia  (fai  the  Aela  Saneiorum^ 

tat  ihm  month  of  Aoril,  torn.  iL  p.  18),  with  later  eiaggeraiiona. 

-I 
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case  occurred  several  years  after  (455),  when  the  Vandal  king 
Genseric,  invited  out  of  revenge  hj  the  empress  Eudoxia, 
pushed  his  ravages  to  Kome.  Leo  obtained  from  him  the 
promise  that  at  least  he  would  spare  the  city  the  inflictions  of 
murder  and  fire ;  but  the  barbarians  subjected  it  to  a  fourteen 
days'  pillage,  the  enormous  spoils  of  which  they  transported  to 
Carthage ;  and  afterward  the  pope  did  everything  to  alleviate 
the  consequent  destitution  and  suffering,  and  to  restore  the 
churches.' 

Leo  died  in  461,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
The  day  and  circumstances  of  his  death  are  unknown.' 

The  literary  works  of  Leo  consist  of  ninety-six  sermons 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  epistles,  including  epistles 
of  others  to  him.  They  ai'e  earnest,  forcible,  full  of  thought, 
churchly,  abounding  in  bold  antitheses  and  allegorical  freaks 
of  exegesis,  and  sometimes  heavy,  turgid,  and  obscure  in  style. 
His  collection  of  sermons  is  the  first  we  have  from  a  Roman 
bishop.  In  his  inaugural  discourse  he  declared  preaching  to 
be  his  sacred  duty.  The  sermons  are  short  and  simple,  and 
were  delivered  mostly  on  high  festivals  and  on  the  anniversa- 
ries of  his  own  elevation.'  Other  works  ascribed  to  him,  such 
as  that  on  the  calling  of  all  nations,^  which  takes  a  middle 
ground  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  with  the  view  to 
reconcile  the  Semipelagians  and  Augustinians,  are  of  doubtftd 
genuineness. 

'  Comp.  Leo*B  84th  Sermon,  which  was  preached  soon  after  the  depaitare  of  the 
Vandals,  and  Prosper,  Chron.  ad  ann.  466. 

*  The  Roman  calendar  places  his  name  on  the  11th  of  April.  Bui  different 
writers  fix  his  death  on  June  28,  Oct  80  (Quesnel),  Not.  4  (Pagi),  Not.  10  (6utler> 
Bntler  quotes  the  concession  of  Bower,  the  i^ostate  Jesuit,  who,  in  his  Ltves  of  the 
Popes,  says  of  Leo,  that  **  he  was  without  doubt  a  man  of  extraordinary  parta,  far 
superior  to  all  who  had  goremed  that  church  before  him,  and  scarce  equalled  bj 
any  since.*^ 

'  Sermones  de  natall  Canisius  (in  Acta  Sanct,  1.  c.  p.  17)  calls  Leo  "Ghiisd- 
anum  Demosthenem. 

*  De  vocatione  omnium  gentium— a  woric  praised  highly  even  by  Erasmus, 
Luther,  Bullinger,  and  Grotiua.  Quesnel  has  only  proyed  the  possibility  of  Leo^s 
being  the  author.  Comp.  Perthel,  L  o.  p.  127  sqq.  The  Saorameataiiom  Leonis, 
or  a  collection  of  liturgical  prayers  for  all  the  festival  days  of  the  year,  ooutaias 
-eome  of  his  prayera,  bat  also  many  which  are  of  a  later  date. 
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§  64.     I%e  JPajHunffram  Zeo  L  to  Oregcry  L    jl.  d.  461-590. 

The  first  Leo  and  the  first  Gregory  are  the  two  greatest 
bishops  of  Borne  in  the  first  six  centuries.  Between  them  no 
important  personage  appears  on  the  chair  of  Peter ;  and  in  the 
coupse  of  that  intervening  century  the  idea  and  the  power  of 
the  papacy  make  no  material  advance.  In  tmth,  they  went 
fiirther  in  Leo's  mind  than  they  did  in  Gregory's.  Leo 
thought  and  acted  as  an  absolute  monarch ;  Gregory  as  first 
among  the  patriarchs ;  but  both  under  the  full  conviction  that 
Qiej  were  the  successors  of  Peter. 

After  the  death  of  Leo,  the  archdeacon  Hilabt,  who  had 
represented  him  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  was  elected  to  his 
place,  and  ruled  (461-468)  upon  his  principles,  asserting  the 
strict  orthodoxy  in  the  East  and  the  authority  of  the  primacy 
in  Graul. 

His  successor,  Sdcpucius  (468-483),  saw  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire  under  Bomulus  Augustulus  (476),  but,  as 
he  takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it  in  his  ^istles,  he  seems 
to  have  ascribed  to  it  but  little  importance.  The  papal  power 
had  been  rather  favored  than  hindered  in  its  growth  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  latest  emperors.  Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
stepped  into  the  imperial  vacancy,  and  the  successor  of  Peter 
became,  in  the  mind  of  the  Western  nations,  sole  heir  of  the 
old  Boman  imperial  succession* 

On  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  pope  became  th^  political 
subject  of  the  barbarian  and  heretical  (for  they  were  Arian) 
kings ;  but  these  princes,  as  most  of  the  heathen  emperors  had 
done,  allowed  him,  either  from  policy,  or  from  ignorance  or 
indifference,  entire  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Li  Italy 
the  Catholics  had  by  far  the  ascendency  in  numbers  and  in 
culture.  And  the  Arianism  of  the  new  rulers  was  rather  an 
outward  profession  than  an  inward  conviction.  Odoacer,  who 
first  assumed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (476-493),  was  tolerant  to- 
ward the  orthodox  faith,  yet  attempted  to  control  the  papal 
election  in  483  in  l^e  interest  of  the  state,  and  prohibited; 
under  penalty  of  the  anathema,  the  alienation  of  church  prop- 
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erty  by  any  bishop.  Twenty  years  later  a  Boman  oouncij 
protested  against  this  intervention,  of  a  layman,  and  pro- 
nonneed  the  above  prohibition  null  and  void,  but  itself  passed 
a  similar  decree  against  the  alienation  of  church  estates.^ 

Pope  Fbliz  n.,  or,  according  to  another  reckoning,  III. 
(483-492),  continued  the  war  of  his  predecessor  against  the 
Monophysitism  of  the  East,  rgected  the  Henoticon  of  the 
emperor  Zeno,  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  a  layman  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  ventured  even  the  excommunication  of 
the  bishop  Acacius  of  Constantinople.  Acacius  replied  with 
a  counter  anathema,  with  the  support  of  the  other  Eastern 
patriarchs ;  and  the  schism  between  the  two  churches  lasted 
over  thirty  years,  to  the  pontificate  of  Hormisdas. 

Oelasius  I.  (492-496)  clearly  announced  the  principle,  that 
the  priestly  power  is  above  the  kingly  and  the  imperial,  and 
that  from  the  decisions  of  the  chair  of  Peter  there  is  no  appeal. 
Yet  from  this  pope  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable 
testimony  against  what  he  pronounces  the  ^^  sacrilege  "  of  with- 
holding the  cup  from  the  laity,  the  coTmmimo  sub  una  specie, 

Anastasius  IL  (496-498)  indulged  in  a  milder  tone  toward 
Constantinople,  and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  consent  to  its 
heresy.* 

His  sudden  death  was  followed  by  a  contested  papal  elec- 
tion, which  led  to  bloody  encounters.  The  Ostrogothic  king 
Theodoric  (tlie  Dietrich  of  Bern  in  the  I^tebehmffefilied)^  the 
conqueror  and  master  of  Italy  (493-526),  and,  like  Odoacer,  an 
Arian,  was  called  into  consultation  in  this  contest,  and  gave 
his  voice  for  Stbocaohus  against  Laurentius,  because  Symma- 
chus  had  received  the  majority  of  votes,  and  had  been  conse- 
crated first.  But  the  party  of  Laurentius,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  raised  against  Symmachus  the  reproach  of  gross  iniquities, 
even  of  adultery  and  of  squandering  the  church  estates.  The 
bloody  scenes  were  renewed,  priests  were  murdered,  cloistere 
were  burned,  and  nuns  were  insulted.    Theodoric,  being  again 

'  This  wM  the  fifth  (aL  fourth)  oounoQ  under  SynmiMhiii,  held  fai  Nor.  60t| 
therefore  later  thaa  the  cynodM  palmarii,    Comp.  Hefele,  U.  p.  626  aq. 

*  Dante  pnta  him  in  hell,  and  Baronlos  aaoribei  hia  sadden  death  to  an  erklenl 
JndgBientof  God. 
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called  ajion  by  the  senate  for  a  decision,  summoned  a  council 
at  Some,  to  which  Symmachus  gave  his  consent ;  and  a  synod^ 
convoked  by  a  heretical  king,  must*  decide  upon  the  pope 
In  the  course  of  the  controversy  several  councils  were  held  in 
rapid  succession,  the  chronology  of  which  is  disputed.'  The 
most  important  was  the  synodv^palmaris*  the  fourth  council 
under  Symmachus,  held  in  October,  501.  It  acquitted  this 
pope  without  investigation,  on  the  presumption  that  it  did  not 
behove  the  council  to  pass  judgment  respecting  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  In  his  vindication  of  this  council — for  the  oppo- 
sition was  not  satisfied  with  it — the  deacon  Ennodius,  after- 
ward bishop  of  Pavia  (f  521),  gave  the  first  clear  expression 
to  the  absolutism  upon  which  Leo  had  already  acted:  that 
the  Soman  bishop  is  above  every  human  tribunal,  and  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  God  himself.'  Nevertheless,  even  in  the 
middle  age,  popes  were  deposed  and  set  up  by  emperors  and 
general  councils.  This  is  one  of  the  points  of  dispute  between 
the  absolute  papal  system  and  the  constitutional  episcopal 
system  in.the  BomaH  church,  which  was  left  unsettled  even  by 
the  council  of  Trent. 

Under  Hobmisdas  (514-523)  the  Monophysite  party  in  the 
Greek  church  was  destroyed  by  the  energetic  zeal  of  the  ortho- 
dox emperor  Justin,  and  in  519  the  union  of  that  church  with 
Bome  was  restored,  after  a  schism  of  five-and-thirty  years. 

Theodoric  offered  no  hinderance  to  the  transactions  and 
embassies,  and  allowed  his  most  distinguished  subject  to  assert 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  Constantinople.  This  semi> 
barbarous  and  heretical  prince  was  tolerant  in  general,  and 
very  liberal  toward  the  Catholic  church ;  even  rising  to  the 
principle,  which  has  waited  till  the  modern  age  for  its  recog- 
nition, that  the  power  of  the  prince  should  be  restricted  to 

'  Comp.  Hefele,  iL  p.  616  sqq. 

*  So  named  from  the  building  in  Bome,  in  which  il  was  held :  '*  A  porticu  beati 
Petri  Apoetcli,  qme  appeHatur  ad  Palmaria,**  as  Anaatarios  says.  In  the  histories  of 
aoimcilB  it  ia  erroneoiialj  given  as  Synodua  III.  Manj  historiana,  Gieseler  among 
them,  place  it  in  the  year  608. 

'  Libelliia  apologeticnfl  pro  Sjmodo  IV.  Romana,  in  Mansi,  viiL  274.  This  vindl* 
eation  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the  idxth  Roman  coandl  under  SymmachnSi  in  608| 
and  made  eqniTalent  to  a  decree  of  council. 
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civil  goyernment,  and  shoald  permit  no  trespasB  on  the  can 
science  of  its  subjects. .  "  Jfo  one,"  sa/s  he,  "  shall  be  forced  to 
believe  against  his  will."  Yet,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign, 
on  mere  political  suspicion,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  the 
celebrated  philosopher  Boethius,  with  whom  the  old  Koman 
literature  far  more  worthily  closes,  than  the  Boman  empire 
with  Augustulus ;  and  on  the  same  ground  he  caused  the  death 
of  the  senator  Sjmmachus  and  the  incarceration  of  Pope 
John  I.  (523-626). 

Almost  the  last  act  of  his  reign  was  the  nomination  of  the 
worthy  Felix  III.  (FV.)  to  the  papal  chair,  after  a  protracted 
struggle  of  contending  parties.  With  the  appointment  he 
issued  the  order  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  pope  should 
be  elected  by  clergy  and  people,  but  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  temporal  prince  before  assuming  his  office ;  and  with  this 
understanding  the  clergy  and  the  city  gave  their  consent  to  the 
nomination. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  arrangement,  in  the  election  of  Boni- 
face II.  (530-532)  and  John  II.  (532-535)  the  same  dis- 
graceful quarrelling  and  briberies  occurred ; — a  sort  of  chronic 
disease  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Theodoric  (526)  the  Gothic  empire 
fell  to  pieces  through  internal  distraction  and  imperial  weakness. 
Italy  was  conquered  by  Belisarius  (536),  and,  with  Africa, 
again  incorporated  with  the  East  Eoman  empire,  which  renewed 
under  Justinian  its  ancient  splendor,  and  enjoyed  a  transient 
after-summer.  And  yet  this  powerftil,  orthodox  emperor  was 
a  slave  to  the  intriguing,  heretical  Theodora,  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  theatre  to  the  throne  ;  and  Belisarius  likewise, 
his  victorious  general,  was  completely  under  the  power  of  his 
wife  Antonina. 

With  the  conquest  of  Italy  the  popes  fell  into  a  perilous 
and  unworthy  dependence  on  the  emperor  at  Constantinople, 
who  reverenced,  indeed,  the  Homan  chair,  but  not  less  that  of 
Constantinople,  and  in  reality  sought  to  use  both  as  tools  of 
his  own  state-church  despotism.  Aoapbtus  (535-536)  offered 
fearless  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  course  of  Justinian,  and 
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SQOceflfifiillj  proteBted  against  the  elevation  of  the  Eutjchian 
Mthimofi  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople.  But,  bj 
the  intrigues  of  the  Monophysite  empress,  his  successor.  Pope 
SiLYBRius  (a  son  of  Hormisdas,  536-538),  was  deposed  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  .Gbths,  and 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  whither  the  worst  heathen 
emperors  used  to  send  the  victims  of  their  tjrann j,  and  where 
in  540  he  died — ^whether  a  natural  or  a  violent  death,  we  do 
not  know. 

Yioiuns,  a  pliant  creature  of  Theodora,  ascended  the  papa] 
chair  under  the  military  protection  of  Belisarius  (538-554). 
The  empress  had  promised  him.  this  office  and  a  sum  of  money, 
on  condition  that  he  nullify  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  and  pronounce  Anthimus  and  his  friends  orthodox. 
The  ambitious  and  doubled-tongued  prelate  accepted  the  con- 
dition,  and  accomplished  the  deposition,  and  perhaps  the  death, 
of  Silverius.  In  his  pontificate  occurred  the  violent  contro- 
versy of  the  three  chapters  and  the  second  general  council  of 
Oonstantinople  (553).  His  administration  was  an  unprincipled 
vacillation  between  the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  office  and 
subservience  to  an  alieif  theological  and  political  influence ; 
between  repeated  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  in  behalf 
of  a  Eutychianizing  spirit,  and  repeated  retraction  of  that  con- 
demnation. In  Constantinople,  where  he  resided  several  years 
at  the  instance  of  the  emperor,  he  su£Eered  much  personal 
persecution,  but  without  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  without 
its  glory.  For  example,  at  least  according  to  Western  ac- 
counts, he  was  violently  torn  from  the  altar,  upon  which  he 
was  holding  with  both  hands  so  firmly  that  the  posts  of  the 
canopy  fell  in  above  him  ;  he  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  cast  into  a  common  prison ; 
because  he  would  not  submit  to  the  will  of  Justinian  and  his 
conndL  Yet  he  yielded  at  last,  through  fear  of  deposition. 
He  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Bome,  but  died  in  Sicily, 
of  the  stone,  on  his  way  thither  (554). 

Pelaoivs  I.  (554-560),  by  order  of  Justinian,  whose  favor 
he  had  previously  gained  as  .papal  legate  at  Constantinople. 
was  made  successor  of  Vigilius,  but  found  only  two  bishops 
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ready  to  conBecrate  him.  His  close  connection  with  the  East, 
and  his  approval  of  the  fifth  ecnmenical  council,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  partial  concession  to  the  Entychian  Christologji 
and,  so  far,  an  impeachment  of  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Ohalcedon,  alienated  many  Western  bishops,  even  in  Italy, 
and  induced  a  temporary  suspension  of  their  connection  with 
Borne.  He  issued  a  letter  to  the  whole  Ohristian  world,  in 
which  he  doplared  his  entire  agreement  with  the  first  four 
general  councils,  and  then  vindicated  the  fifth  as  in  no  way  de- 
parting firom  the  Chalcedonian  dogma.  But  only  by  the  mili- 
tary aid  of  Narses  could  he  secure  subjection ;  and  the  most 
refractory  bishops,  those  of  Aquileia  and  Milan,  he  sent  as 
prisoners  to  Constantinople. 

In  these  two  Justinian-made  popes  we  see  how  much  the 
power  of  the  Eoman  hierarchy  was  indebted  to  its  remotenesB 
from  the  Byzantine  despotism,  and  how  mnch  it  was  injured 
by  contact  with  it. 

With  the  descent  of  the  Arian  Longobards  into  Italy,  after 
568,  the  popes  again  became  more  independent  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court.  They  continued  under  tribute  indeed  to  the  ex- 
archs in  Ravenna,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Greek  emperors 
(from  554),  and  were  obliged  to  have  their  election  confirmed 
and  their  inauguration  superintended  by  them.  But  the  feeble 
hold  of  these  officials  in  Italy,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Arian 
barbarians  upon  them,  greatly  favored  the  popes,  who,  being 
the  richest  proprietors,  enjoyed  also  great  political  consider- 
ation in  Italy,  and  applied  their  influence  to  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  amidst  the  reigning  confusion. 

In  other  respects  the  administrations  of  Jonir  HE.  (560-573), 
Benedict  I.  (574-578),  and  Pelagius  II.  (578-590),  are  among 
the  darkest  and  the  most  sterile  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy. 

■ 

But  with  Gebgoey  I.  (590-604)  a  new  period  begins. 
Next  to  Leo  I.  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  bishops  of 
Bome,  and  he  marks  the  transition  of  the  patriarchal  system 
into  the  strict  papacy  of  the  middle  ages.  For  several  reasona 
we  prefer  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  succeeding  period. 
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He  camei  it  10  true,  with  more  modest  claims  than  Leo,  who 
surpassed  him  in  boldness,  energy,  and  consistency.  He  even 
solemnly  protested,  as  his  predecessor  Felagius  n.  had  done, 
against  tEe  title  of  wnAoerMl  bishop,  which  the  Constantino- 
politan  patriarch,  John  Jejnnator,  adopted  at  a  council  in 
587;^  he  declared  it  an  aniichri^i^m  assumption,  in  terms 
which  quite  remind  us  of  the  patriarchal  equality,  and  seem 
to  form  a  step  in  recession  from  the  ground  of  Leo.  But  when 
we  take  his  operations  in  general  into  yiew,*and  remember  the 
rigid  consistency  of  the  papacy,  which  never  foigets,  we  are 
almost  justified  in  thinking,  that  this  protest  was  directed  not 
so  much  against  the  title  itself,  as  against  the  bearer  of  it,  and 
proceeded  more  from  jealousy  of  a  rival  at  Coustantinople, 
than  from  sincere  humility.*  From  the  same  motive  the  So- 
man bishops  avoided  the  title  o{ patriarchy  as  placing  them  on 
a  level  with  the  £astem  patriarchs,  and  preferred  the  title  of 
pope,  from  a  sense  of  the  specific  dignity  of  the  chair  of  Peter. 
Gregory  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  humble-proud 
title :  ^'  servant  of  the  servants  of  God."  His  successors,  not- 
withstanding his  protest,  called  themselves  '^tho  universal 
bishops"  of  Christendom.  What  he  had  condemned  in  his 
oriental  colleagues  as  antichristian  arrogance,  the  later  popes 
considered  but  the  appropriate  expression  of  their  official  pod 
tion  in  the  church  universal 


^  Even  Justmuui  repeatedly  applied  to  the  patriiroh  of  Oonstantinople  offioiAlly 
the  title  oUov/uwiKhs  var^uSpx^t,  iMMMTia/u  pairiareka, 

*  BeUarmine  (Uspotet  of  this  apparent  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  beet 
popes  against  the  system  of  popery,  which  has  frequently  been  urged  rince  Calyin  by 
Protestant  oontroTersiallsts,  by  assuming  that  the  term  epiicopua  univenalii  is  used 
hi  two  Tory  diflferent  senses.  '*  Respondeo,"  he  says  (in  his  great  oontroTorsial 
work.  Be  oontroTeinis  ohristiansB  fidei,  eto.,  de  Romano  pontifioe,  lib.  ii.  oap.  81), 
**duubus  modis  poese  intelligi  nomen  univeraalis  episoopi  Uno  modo,  ut  ille,  qui 
didtnr  uniTersalis,  intelligatur  esse  solus  episoopus  omnium  urbium  Christianarum, 
ita  at  OBteri  non  sint  epiaoopi,  sed  Ticarii  tantum  illius,  qui  didtur  episoopus  univer- 
lalis,  et  hoe  modo  nomen  hoo  est  Tere  profanum,  saoril^gum  et  antiohristianum. 
•  •  •  •  Altero  modo  did  potest  episoopus  uniTeraalis,  qui  habet  ouram  totiut 
scdesiflB,  sed  genemlon,  ita  ut  non  exdudat  particulares  episoopos.  Et  hoo  modo 
Domen  hoo  posse  tribui  Romano  pontifid  ex  mente  Gregorii  probatnr." 
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§  65.    The  Synodioal  System.    The  Eovmenicdl  Oaunciie. 

L  The  principal  sources  are  the  Aotb  of  thb  OouiroiLe,  the  best  and  most 
complete  collections  of  which  are  those  of  the  Jesait  Sirmovd  (Rom. 
1608-1612,  4  vols,  fol.);  the  so-called  OoUectio  regia  (Pans,  1644,  87 
vols.  foL ;  a  copj  of  it  in  the  Astor  Libr.,  New  York) ;  bat  especially 
those  of  the  Jesuit  HABi>oum(tl729):  Colleotio  maxima  Oonciliornm 
generaliiim  et  provincialium  (Par.  1716  sqq.,  12  vols,  fol.),  coming 
down  to  1714,  and  verj  available  through  its  five  copious  indexes 
(tom.  i.  and  ii.  emJ^race  the  first  six  centuries ;  a  copj  of  it,  from  Van 
Ess^s  library,  in  the  Union  Theol.  6em.  Library,  at  New  York) ;  and 
the  Italian  Joankbs  Dominioub  Mansi  (archbishop  of  Lucca,  died  1769) : 
Sacrorum  Oonoiliorum  nova  et  amplissimacollectio,  Florence,  1769-98, 
in  81  (80)  vols.  foL  This  is  the  most  complete  and  the  best  collection 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  but  unfinished,  and  therefore  without 
general  indexes ;  tom.  i.  contains  the  Councils  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  to  a.  d.  804 ;  tom.  ii.-ix.  include  oar  period  to  a.  d.  590 
(I  quote  fi*om  an  excellent  copy  of  this  rare  collection  in  the  Union 
Theol.  Sem.  Libr.,  at  New  York,  80 1.  James  Darling,  in  his  Cyclop. 
Bibliographica,  p.  740-766,  gives  the  list  of  the  contents  of  an  earlier 
edition  of  the  Councils  by  Nic  Coletiy  Yenet.,  1728,  in  28  vols.,  with  a 
supplement  of  Maosi,  in  6  vols.  1748- '52,  which  goes  down  to  1727, 
while  the  new  edition  of  Mansi  only  reaches  to  1609.  Brunet,  in 
the  ^'Manuel  du  Libraire,"  quotes  the  edition  of  Mansi,  Florence, 
1769-1798,  with  the  remark:  ''Cette  ooUection,  dont  le  dernier 
volume  s*arr§te  ^  Pann^e  1609,  est  pen  commune  &  Paris  ou  elle  re- 
venait  &  600  fir.^'  Strictly  speaking  it  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, except  in  a  few  documents  which  reach  further.)  Useful  abstracts 
are  the  Summa  Conciliorum  of  Barth.  Caranza,  in  many  editions ; 
and  in  the  German  language,  the  Bibliolhek  der  Elirchenversammlun- 
gen  (4th  and  6  th  centuries),  by  Fuohs,  Leipz.,  1780-1784,  4  vols. 

n.  Chb.  Wilh.  Fbanz  Waloh  (Luth.) :  Entwurf  einer  voUst&ndjgen  His- 
toric der  Eirchenversammlungen,  Leipz.,  1769.  £dw.  H.  Landoh 
(Anglic.) :  A  manual  of  Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholick  Charch,  com- 
prising the  substance  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  canons 
alphabetically  arranged,  12mo.  London,  1846.  C.  J.  Hsfblb  (R.  O.) . 
Conciliengeshichte,  Freiburg,  1866-1868, 6  vols,  (a  very  valuable  work, 
not  yet  finished ;  vol.  v.  comes  down  to  a.  d.  1260).  Comp.  mj  Essay 
on  Oekumenische  Ooncilien,  in  Domer^s  Annals  of  Ger.  TheoL  voL 
viii.  826-846. 

Above  the  patriarchB,  even  above  the  patriarch  of  Some, 
stood  the  ecumenical  or  general  councils,'  the  higheet  repre- 

'  The  name  awoBos  oUovfi^yiK^  (coDcilium  univeraale,  s.  generale)  ocean  first  in 
the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  881.    The  oUovfidni  (sc.  y^)  iS| 
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Bentatives  of  the  unity  and  anthority  of  the  old  Catholic  chnrch 
They  refeired  originally  to  the  Boman  empire,  bnt  afterward 
mcladed  the  adjacent  barbarian  countries,  bo  fitr  as  those 
ooontries  were  represented  in  them  by  bishops.  They  rise  up 
like  lofty  peaks  or  majestic  pyramids  from  the  plan  of  ancient 
diurch  history,  and  mark  the  ultimate  authoritative  settlement 
of  the  generid  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which  agi* 
tated  Christendom  in  the  Grseco-Boman  empire. 

The  synodical  system  in  general  had  its  rise  in  the  apostolic 
council  at  Jerusalem,'  and  completed  its  deyelopmcnt,  under 
its  Catholic  form,  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  oentaries. 
Like  the  episcopate,  it  presented  a  hierarchical  grudation  of 
orders.  There  was,  first,  the  diocesan  or  district  council,  in 
which  the  bishop  of  a  diocese  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  word) 
presided  over  his  clergy ;  then  the  provincial  council,  consist- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop  and  the  bishops  of  his 
ecclesiastical  province ;  next,  the  patriarchal  council,  embracing 
all  the  bishops  of  a  patriarchal  district  (or  a  diocese  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  term) ;  then  the  national  council,  inaccurately 
styled  also  gerieralj  representing  either  the  entire  Greek  or  the 
entire  Latin  church  Qike  the  later  Lateran  councils  and  the 
council  of  Trent) ;  and  finally,  at  the  summit  stood  the  eot^ 
menieal  council,  for  the  whole  Christian  world.  There  was  be- 
sides these  a  peculiar  and  abnormal  kind  of  synod,  styled  avvoSo^ 
hfirffiova-ay  frequently  held  by  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  with 
the  provincial  bishops  resident  {(hSfffiovpresi)  on  the  spot.' 

propeiiy,  the  whole  Inhahited  earth ;  then,  in  a  narrower  aenae,  the  earth  inhabited 
by  Oreeka^  in  distinction  from  the  barbarian  oountriea ;  finally,  with  the  Bomanai 
the  orlnt  Jtcmanut^  the  political  limits  of  which  coincided  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Gneco-Latin  chnrch.  Bnt  as  the  biahopa  of  the  barbarians  outride  the  empire  were 
admitted,  the  eeomenical  councils  represented  the  entire  Catholic  Christian  world. 

^  Acts  XT.,  and  GaL  it  Comp.  my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §§  67-69 
(EngL  ed.,  p.  246-267).  Mansi,  I  e.  torn.  L  p.  22  (De  quadruplid  Synodo  Aposto* 
lorum),  snd  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  speak  of  four  Apostolic  Synods :  Acts  L 
18  sqq.,  for  the  election  of  sn  apostle ;  ch.  tL  for  the  election  of  deacons ;  oh.  zt 
fbr  the  settlement  of  tiie  question  of  the  binding  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  and 
A.  xzi.  for  a  similar  object  But  we  should  distinguish  between  a  private  confer- 
CBoe  and  consultation,  and  a  public  synod. 

*  It  is  usually  supposed  there  were  only  four  or  five  different  lands  of  ooundL 
But  Hefele  reckons  tight  (L  p.  Z  and  4),  adding  to  those  above  named  the  irregular 
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Li  the  earlier  centuries  the  coudcIIb  aasembled  without 
fixed  regularity,  at  the  instance  of  present  necessities,  like  the 
Hontanist  and  the  Easter  controversies  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century.  Firmilian  of  Oappadocia,  in  his  letter  to 
Cyprian,  first  mentions,  that  at  his  time,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  held  regular  annual 
synods,  consisting  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  From  that  time 
we  find  an  increasing  number  of  such  assemblies  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Greece,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  The 
council  of  Nicsea,  a.  d.  325,  ordained,  in  the  fifth  canon,  that 
the  provincial  councils  should  meet  twice  a  year :  during  the 
fast  season  before  Easter,  and  in  the  fall/  In  regard  to  the 
other  synods  no  direction  was  given. 

The  EOUMBNioAL  councils  were  not  stated,  but  eztraordinaiy 
assemblies,  occasioned  by  the  great  theological  controversies  of 
the  ancient  church.  They  could  not  arise  until  after  the  con- 
version  of  the  Eoman  emperor  and  the  ascendency  of  Christi- 
anity as  the  religion  of  the  state.  They  were  the  highest,  and 
the  last,  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
in  general  took  the  lead  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and 
was  the  chief  seat  of  all  theological  activity.  Hence  in  that 
church,  as  well  as  in  others,  they  are  still  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  kept  aHve  in  the  popular  mind  by  pictures  in 
the  churches.  The  Greek  and  Bussian  Christians  have  annn- 
ally  commemorated  the  seven  ecumenical  councils,  since  the 
year  842,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  as  the  festival  of  the 
triumph  of  orthodoxy ;  *  and  they  live  in  the  hope  that  an 
eighth  ecumenical  council  shall  yet  heal  the  divisions  and  in- 
firmities of  the  Christian  world*     Through  their  symbols  of 

ffvifoZoi  irhifiouetuy  also  the  Bynods  of  the  buhops  of  two  or  mom  proTinoeBi  and 
finaUy  the  eoncUia  mixta^  conaisting  of  the  aeeular  and  spiritual  dignitariee  of  a 
proTinoei  as  separate  clwmce 

>  A,  similar  order,  with  diflRsrent  times,  appears  still  earlier  In  the  87th  of  the 
ipostdlic  canons,  where  it  is  said  (in  the  ed.  of  Ueltzen,  p.  244) :  Atir^pop  rov  Irew. 
ff^ios  ywiahm  r&p  iiriottimwv. 

*  This  Sunday,  the  celebration  of  which  was  ordered  by  the  empress  Theodon 
in  842,  is  called  among  the  Oreeks  the  Kvpccuc^  rj}t  hpS^o^oliat,  On  that  day  the 
ancient  councils  are  dramatioslly  reproduced  in  the  public  worship. 
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faith  those  couhciIb,  especially  of  Kice  and  of  Ohalcedon,  still 
live  in  the  Western  church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Evan* 
gelical  Protestant. 

Strictlj  speaking,  none  of  these  conncils  properly  repre* 
sented  the  entire  Ghristian  world.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  laity,  and  even  the  lower  clergy,  were  excluded  from  them, 
the  afisemhled  bishops  themselves  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Catholic  episcopate.  The  province  of  North  Afirica  alone 
numbered  many  more  bishops  than  were  present  at  either 
the  second,  the  third,  or  the  fifth  general  council.'  The 
councils  bore  a  prevailingly  oriental  character,  were  occupied 
with  Greek  controversies,  used  the  Greek  language,  sat  in 
Constantinople  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  Greek  members.  The  Latin  church  was  usually  represented 
only  by  a  couple  of  delegates  of  the  Roman  bishop ;  though 
these  delegates,  it  is  true,  acted  more  or  less  in  the  name  of 
the  entire  West.  Even  the  five  hundred  and  twenty,  or  the 
six  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  coancil  of  Chalcedon, 
excepting  the  two  representatives  of  Leo  L,  and  two  African 
fugitives  accidentally  present,  were  all  from  the  East.  The 
oouncQ  of  Constantinople  in  381  contained  not  a  single  Latin 
bishop,  and  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  Greek,  and  was  raised  to 
the  ecumenical  rank  by  the  consent  of  the  Latin  church  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  following  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  449,  was  designed  by  emperor 
and  pope  to  be  an  ecumenical  council ;  but  instead  of  this  it 
has  been  branded  in  history  as  the  synod  of  robbers,  for  its 
violent  sanction  of  the  Entychian  heresy.  The  council  of 
Sardica,  in  343,  was  likewise  intended  to  be  a  general  council, 
but  inmiediately  after  its  assembling  assumed  a  sectional  char- 
acter, through  the  secession  and  counter-organization  of  the 
Eastern  bishops. 

It  isy  therefore,  not  the  number  of  bishops  present,  nor  even 

*  The  MUnittfod  Doutiili  aloiM  hdd  a  council  at  OuHiage  in  908,  of  two 
hundred  and  eerentj  biahopa  (comp.  WiltBcfa,  KlrchL  Geogr.  u.  Stotiadk,  L  p.  6S 
and  54) ;  wl^e  the  aeoond  eoomenical  oonndl  numbered  onlj  a  hondred  and  fiftj, 
the  third  a  himdred  and  riity  (a  Irandred  and  nine^-eS(^),  and  the  fifth  a  hundred 
aad  iix^-lbvir. 
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the  regularity  of  the  Bunimons  alone,  which  determineB  th« 
ecumenical  character  of  a  council,  but  the  result,  the  impor* 
tance  and  correctness  of  the  decisions,  and,  above  all,  the  con- 
sent of  the  orthodox  Christian  world,* 

The  number  of  the  councils  thus  raised  by  the  public  opin- 
ion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churchea  to  the  ecumenical  dignity 
IB  seven.  The  succession  begins  with  the  first  council  of  Nicssa, 
in  the  year  325,  wliich  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  ot 
Christ,  and  condemned  the  Arian  heresy*  It  dofies  with  the 
second  council  of  Nice,  in  787,  which  sanctioned  the  use  of 
images  in  the  church.  The  first  four  of  these  councils  com- 
mand high  theological  regard  in  the  orthodox  Evangelical 
churches,  while  the  last  three  are  less  important  and  far  more 
rarely  mentioned. 

The  ecumenical  councils' have  not  only  an  ecclesiastical 
significance,  but  bear  also  SkjpalMoal  or  state-church  character. 
The  very  name  refers  to  the  oiicovfiivq^  the  arbis  Bomanus^  the 
empire.  Such  synods  were  rendered  possible  only  by  that 
great  transformation,  which  is  marked. by  the  accession  of 
Constantino.  That  emperor  caused  the  assembling  of  the  first 
ecumenical  council,  though  the  idea  was  probably  suggested 
to  him  by  Mends  among  the  bishops ;  at  least  Eufinus  says, 
he  summoned  the  council  '^  ex  sacerdotimi  sententia."  At  all 
events  the  Christian  Grseco-Boman  emjperar  is  indispensable  to 
an  ecumenical  council  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term ;  its 
temporal  head  and  its  legLdative  strength. 

According  to  the  rigid  hierarchical  or  papistic  theory,  as 
carried  out  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  asserted  by  Koraan 
divines,  the  pope  alone,  as  universal  head  of  the  church,  can 
summon,  conduct,  and  confirm  a  universal  council.  But  the 
history  of  the  first  seven,  or,  as  the  Soman  reckoning  is,  eight, 
ecumenical  councils,  from  325  to  867,  assigns  tiiis  threefold 
power  to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  This  is  placed  beyond  all 
contradiction,  by  the  still  extant  edicts  of  the  emperors,  the 
acts  of  the  councils,  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  historians, 

'  Sohrfiekh  M^i  (toL  vilL  p.  801),  mouldy,  thtl  thk  genenl  ooiuent  belongi 
BmoDg  the  **  empty  oonoeita"  Of  oouae  the  iiii«iimitj  mast  b«  limited  to  M-Uedw 
ChriBtendom. 
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•nd  the  contemporary  Latin  Bonrces.  Upon  this  Byzantine 
precedent,  and  upon  the  example  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  the 
Russian  Czars  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  G^many,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  England — ^be  it  justly  or  unjustly — build  theil 
claim  to  a  similar  and  still  more  extended  superrision  of  the 
church  in  their  dcftniniona. 

In  the  first  place,  the  oaH  of  the  ecumenical  councils  ema- 
nated from  the  emperors.'  They  fixed  the  place  and  time  of 
the  asBembly,  summoned  the  metropolitans  and  more  distin- 
guished bishops  of  the  empire  by  an  edict,  provided  the  means 
of  transit,  and  paid  the  cost  of  travel  and  the  other  expenses 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  In  the  case  of  the  council  of  Nicasa 
and  the  first  of  Ooustantinople  the  call  was  issued  without 
previous  advice  or  consent  jfrom  the  bishop  of  Borne.*  In  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  the  papal  influence  is  for  the 
first  time  decidedly  prominent  ;*  but  even  there  it  appears  in 
virtual  subordimation  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  council, 
which  did  not  sufiTer  itself  to  be  disturbed  by  the  protest  of 
Leo  against  its  twenty-eighth  canon  in  reference  to  the  rank 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Not  only  ecumenical,  but 
also  provincial  councils  were  not  rarely  called  together  by 
Western  princes ;  as  the  council  of  Aries  in  814  by  Constan- 
tine,  the  councU  of  Orleans  in  549  by  Childebert,  and — ^to 
anticipate  an  instance — ^the  synod  of  Frankfort  in  794  by 
Charlemagne.     Another  remarkable  fact  has  been  already 

>  This  is  conceded  eren  by  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  historian  Hefde  (L  p.  7), 
in  oppontion  to  Bellannine  and  other  Romiah  diyinee.  '*The  first  eight  general 
coondls,**  says  he,  '*  were  appomted  and  conToked  by  the  amjEMrort ;  all  the  sabse- 
qnent  conncnla,  on  the  contrary  [i.  e.  all  the  R<mian  Catholic  general  coancils],  by 
the  popes ;  but  even  m  those  first  ooundls  there  appears  a  certain  pariicipaiion  of 
the  pope8  in  their  convocation,  more  or  leas  prominent  in  particular  instances."  The 
Utter  assertion  is  too  sweeping,  and  can  by  no  means  be  rerified  m  the  lustory  of 
Uift  first  two  of  these  oooncils,  nor  of  the  fifth. 

*  As  regards  the  council  of  Niaea :  aocordlug  to  Eusebius  and  all  the  ancient 
anthoritiesi  it  was  called  by  Constantine  alone ;  and  not  till  three  centuries  later, 
at  the  council  of  680,  was  it  claimed  that  Pope  Sylrester  had  any  share  in  the  con- 
Tocation.  As  to  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  881 :  the  Roman  theory,  that  Pope 
Damasus  summoned  it  in  conjunction  with  Theodosius,  rests  on  a  confusion  of  this 
louncil  with  another  and  an  unimportant  one  of  882.  Comp.  the  notes  of  Yaleaius  to 
rheodoret,  Hist  EccL  t.  9 ;  and  Hefele  (who  here  himself  corrects  his  earlier  view)^ 
roL  I  p.  8,  and  tqL  iL  p.  86. 
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mentioned  :  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  severa] 
orthodox  synods  at  Rome^  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  con- 
tested election  of  SymmachnSy  were  called  by  a  secular  prince, 
and  he  the  hereUccH  Theodoric ;  yet  they  were  regarded  as  valid 

In  the  second  place,  the  emperors,  directly  or  indirectly, 
took  an  active  part  in  all  but  two  of  the  ecumenical  councila 
summoned  by  them,  and  held  the  preaidency.  Constantine 
the  Great,  Marcian,  and  his  wife  Pulcheria,  Constantine  Pro- 
gonatus,  Irene,  and  Basil  the  Macedonian,  attended  in  person; 
but  generally  the  emperors,  like  t^e  Boman  bishops  (who  were 
never  present  themselves),  were  represented  by  delegates  or 
commissioners,  clothed  with  full  authority  for  the  occasion. 
These  deputies  opened  the  sessions  by  reading  the  imperial 
edict  (in  Latin  and  Greek)  and  other  documents.  They  pre- 
sided in  conjunction  with  the  patriarchs,  conducted  the  entire 
cou]*se  of  the  transactions,  preserved  order  and  security,  closed 
the  council,  and  signed  the  acts  either  at  the  head  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  signatures  of  the  bishops.  In  this  prominent  posi- 
tion they  sometimes  exercised,  when  they  had  a  theological 
interest  or  opinion  of  their  own,  -no  small  influence  on  the  dis- 
cussions and  decisions,  though  they  had  no  vottimf  as  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  deliberative  and  legislative  bodies  generally 
have  no  vote,  except  when  the  decision  of  a  question  depends 
upon  their  voice. 

To  this  presidency  of  the  emperor  or  of  his  commissioners 
the  acts  of  the  councils  and  the  Greek  historians  often  refer. 
Even  Pope  Stephen  V.  (a.  d.  817)  writes,  that  Constantine  the 
Great  presided  in  the  council  of  Nice.  According  to  Ensebius, 
he  introduced  the  principal  matters  of  business  with  a  solemn 
discourse,  constantly  attended  the  session^  and  took  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  assembly.  His  presence  among  the  bishops  at 
the  banquet,  which  he  gave  them  at  the  close  of  the  council, 
seemed  to  that  panegyrical  historian  a  type  of  Christ  among 
his  saints  I  ^  This  prominence  of  Constantine  in  the  most 
celebrated  and  the  most  important  of  all  the  councils  is  the 

'  Eiueb.,  Tita  Const  ili.  16:   XpioroS  BeuriXtlas  l8o|cr  ftr  nt  ^arrma*ovffhm 
tMyatf  t¥9Lp  r*  cZi^ai  &aV  ohx  ^^  ^^  ytr6fi§woy. 
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more  remarkable,  since  at  that  time  he  had  uot  yet  even  been 
baptized.  When  Marcian  and  Polcheria  appeared  with  their 
court  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  to  confirm  its  decrees,  they 
were  greeted  by  the  assembled  bishops  in  the  bombastic  style 
of  the  East,  as  defenders  of  the  faith,  as  pillars  of  orthodoxy, 
as  enemies  and  persecutors  of  heretics ;  the  emperor  as  a  second 
Constantine,  a  new  Paul,  a  new  David ;  the  empress  as  a  second 
Helena ;  with  other  high-soxmding  predicates.'  The  second 
and  fiftii  general  councils  were  the  only  ones  at  which  the 
emperor  was  uot  represented,  and  in  them  the  presidency  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriarclxs  of  Gonstantinople. 
^  But  together  with  the  imperial  oommissionerB,  or  in  their 
absence,  the  different  patriarchs  or  their  representatives,  espe- 
cially the  legates  of  the  Boman  bishop,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  patriarchs,  took  part  in  the  presiding  ofilce.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
universal  councils. 

For  the  emperor's  connection  with  the  council  had  refer- 
ence rather  to  the  conduct  of  business  and  to  the  external 
affairs  of  the  synod,  than  to  its  theolc^cal  and  religious  dis- 
cussions. This  distinction  appears  in  ^e  well-known  dictum 
of  Constantine  respecting  a  double  episcopate,  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  And  at  the  Mcene  council  the  emperor 
acted  accordingly.  He  paid  the  bishops  greater  reverence 
than  his  heathen  predecessora  had  shown  the  Boman  senators. 
He  wished  to  be  a  servant,  not  a  judge,  of  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  who  are  constituted  priests  and  gods  on  earth. 
After  his  opening  address,  he  "resigned  the  word"  to  the 
(clerical)  ofiScers  of  the  council,'  by  whom  probably  Alexander, 

*  Ifaafli,  Tii.  170  sqq.  The  emperor  is  called  there  not  dmply  divine,  which 
woold  be  idoUtrous  enough,  bat  moti  divine,  6  dtt6raros  Ktd  tvatfifinarros  Tifi&p 
UiTTr^Tfis,  diyinissimnfl  et  piiflrimus  noster  imperator  ad  Banctam  sjnodtim  dixit,  etc. 
And  these  adulatory  epithets  occur  repeatedly  in  the  acts  of  this  council. 

*  Euaebias,  Vita  Const  iii.  18 :  'O  fi^y  8^  ravr*  civ^y  'Pv/io/f  yKArrjf  [which  was 
still  the  official  language],  t^p^ny^^vros  Mfmvy  vapc^tSov  rhy  \6yoy  ro7s  rijt 
avrSMov  fpotipott.  Tet,  according  to  the  immediately  following  words  of 
Snsebiufl,  the  emperor  continued  to  take  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings,  bearing, 
^peaking,  and  exhorting  to  harmony.  £aaebiiis*  whole  aoooont  of  this  synod  is  brief 
•nd  unsatisfactory. 

22 
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bishop  of  Alexandria,  EustathiuB  of  Antioch,  and  Hoeias  of 
Cordova — ^the  latter  as  special  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  as 
representative  of  the  Western  churches  and  perhaps  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome — are  to  be  understood.  The  same  distiqption 
between  a  secular  and  spiritual  presidency  meets  us  in  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  who  sent  the  come8  Candidian  as  his  deputy  to  the 
third  general  council,  with  full  power  over  the  entire  business 
proceedings,  but  none  over  theological  matters  themselves; 
"  for  " — ^wrote  he  to  the  council — **  it  is  not  proper  that  one 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  catalogue  of  most  holy  bishops, 
should  meddle  in  ecclesiastioal  discussions."  Yet  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria presided  at  this  council,  and  conducted  the  business,^! 
first  alone,  afterward  in  conjunction  with  the  papal  legates ; 
while  Candidian  supported  the  Nestorian  opposition,  which 
held  a  council  of  its  own  under  the  patriarch  John  of  Antioch. 
Finally,  from  the  emperors  proceeded  the  ratification  of 
the  councils.  Partly  by  their  signatures,  partly  by  special 
edicts,  they  gave  the  decrees  of  the  council  legal  validity ; 
they  raised  them  to  laws  of  the  realm ;  they  took  pains  to 
have  them  observed,  and  punished  the  disobedient  with  depo- 
sition and  banishment.  This  was  done  by  Constantino  the 
Great  for  the  decrees  of  Nice ;  by  Theodosius  the  Great  for 
those  of  Constantinople ;  by  Marcian  for  those  of  Chalcedon. 
The  second  ecumenical  council  expressly  prayed  the  emperor 
for  such  sanction,  since  he  was  present  neither  in  person  nor 
by  commission.  The  papal  confirmation,  on  the  contrary,  was 
not  considered  necessary,  until  after  the  fourth  general  conncil, 
in  451.*  And  notwithstanding  this,  Justinian  broke  through 
the  decrees  of  the  fifth  council,  of  553,  without  the  consent, 
and  in  fact  despite  the  intimated  reftisal  of  Pope  Vigilius.  In 
the  middle  ages,  however,  the  case  was  reversed.  Tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  pope  on  the  councils  increased,  and  that  of  the 
emperor  declined ;  or  rather,  the  German  emperor  never 
claimed  so  preeminent  a  position  in  the  church  as  the  Byzan- 
tine.   Yet  the  relation  of  the  pope  to  a  general  councfl,  the 

'  To  wit,  in  a  letter  of  the  ooimdl  to  Leo  (Ep.  89,  in  the  Epiatlet  of  Leo,  ed. 
Bailer.,  torn.  L  p.  1099),  end  In  a  letter  of  Hardan  to  Leo  (E^.  110,  torn.  L  p 
1182  sq.). 
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question  which  of  the  two  is  above  the  other,  is  still  a  point  of 
controversj  between  the  curialist  or  ultramontane  and  the 
episcopal  or  GaUican  schools. 

Apart  from  this  predominance  of  the  emperor  and  his 
commissioners,  the  character  of  the  ecnmenical  councils  was 
thoroughly  hierarchical.  In  the  apostolic  council  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  elders  and  the  brethren  took  part  with  the  apostles, 
and  the  decision  went  forth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation.' But  this  republican  or  democratic  element,  so  to  call 
it,  had  long  since  given  way  before  the  spirit  of  aristocracy. 
The  bishops  alone,  as  the  successors  and  heirs  of  the  apostles, 
the  eodena  docens.  were  members  of  the  councils.  Hence,  in 
the  fifth  canon  of  Nice,  even  a  provincial  synod  is  termed  "  the 
general  assembly  of  the  hishopa  of  the  province."  The  pres- 
byters and  deacons  took  partj  indeed,  in  the  deliberations,  and 
Athanasius,  though  at  the  time  only  a  deacon,  exerted  proba- 
bly more  influence  on  the  council  of  Kice  by  his  zeal  and  his 
gifts,  than  most  of  the  bishops ;  but  they  had  no  votum  deoi- 
nvum^  except  when,  like  the  Boman  legates,  they  represented 
their  bishops.     The  laity  were  entirely  excluded. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  bishops  of  that  day 
were  elected  by  the  popular  voice.  So  far  as  that  went,  they 
really  represented  the  Christian  people,  and  were  not  seldom 
called  to  account  by  the  people  for  their  acts,  though  they 
voted  in  their  own  name  as  successors  of  the  apostles.  Euse- 
bins  felt  bound  to  justify  his  vote  at  Kice  before  his  diocese  in 
Csesarea,  and  the  Egyptian  bishops  at  Ohalcedon  feared  an 
uproar  in  their  congr^ations. 

Furthermore,  the  councils,  in  an  age  of  absolute  despotism, 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  common  public  deliberation,  as  the 
best  means  of  Arriving  at  truth  and  settling  controversy. 
They  revived  the  spectacle  of  the  Soman  senate  in  ecclesias- 
tical form,  and  were  the  forerunnerp  of  representative  govern- 
ment and  parliamentary  legislation. 

'  AeliZT.  S2:  T^f  l8o{c  rots  inroaT6Xott  leal  rots  vptafiur 4pois  o'b^ 
Sxp  rp  imcKiial^;  and  t.  23:  0(  Av^oroXoi  ma)  gt  wptvfivrtpot  jcal  ol 
\Z*K^o\  rtitt  •  •  •  AScA^is,  K.  r.  A.  Comp.  mj  Hist  of  the  AportoUo  Ghoicli, 
S  69,  and  S  l^S. 
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In  matters  of  discipline  the  majority  decided  ;  but  in 
matters  of  faith  unanimity  was  required,  though,  if  necessary, 
it  was  forced  by  the  excision  of  the  dissentient  minority.  In 
the  midst  of  the  assembly  an  open  copy  of  the  Grospels  lay 
upon  a  desk  or  table,  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Christ, 
whose  infallible  word  is  the  rule  of  all  doctrine.  Subsequently 
the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  the  relics  of  the  saints  were  laid 
in  similar  state.  The  bishops — at  least  according  to  later 
usage — sat  in  a  circle,  in  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  ordi- 
nation or  the  rank  of  their  sees ;  behind  them,  the  priests ;  be- 
fore or  beside  them,  the  deacons.  The  meetings  were  opened 
and  closed  with  religious  solemnities  in  liturgical  style.  In 
the  ancient  councils  the  various  subjects  were  discussed  in 
open  synod,  and  the  Acts  of  the  councils  contain  long  dis- 
courses and  debates.  But  in  the  council  of  Trent  the  subjects 
of -action  were  wrought  up  in  separate  committees,  and  only 
laid  before  the  whole  synod  for  ratification.  The  rote  was 
always  taken  by  heads,  till  the  council  of  Constance,  when  it 
was  taken  by  nations,  to  avoid  the  preponderance  of  the  Ital- 
ian prelates. 

The  jwrisdiction  of  the  ecumenical  councils  covered  the 
entire  legislation  of  the  church,  all  matters  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice  {Jldei  et  m^orwrn)^  and  all  matters  of  organization 
and  worship.  The  doctrinal  decrees  were  called  dogmata  or 
symhoLa  J  the  disciplinary,  ca/nones.  At  the  same  time  the 
councils  exercised,  when  occasion  required,  the  highest  judicial 
authority,  in  excommunicating  bishops  and  patriarchs. 

The  autJwrity  of  these  councils  in  the  decision  of  all  points 
of  controversy  was  supreme  and  final. 

Their  doctrinal  decisions  were  early  invested  with  infalli- 
bility ;  the  promises  of  the  Lord  respecting  tRe  indestructible- 
ness  of  his  church,  his  own  perpetual  presence  with  the 
ministry,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  being  applied 
in  the  full  sense  to  those  councils,  as  representing  the  whole 
church.  After  the  example  of  the  apostolic  council,  the  usual 
formtda  for  a  decree  was :   Viium  est  Spi/ritAii  Sancto  et  nobtB. 

'  "^oCc  r^  Tyc^/tmri  kyipf  ical  ^fitvy  AotB  XT.  28.     The  prOTinoial  oooncfla,  too, 
bad  alreadj  used  this  phrase ;  e.  g.  the  OonciL  Carthaginienee,  of  268  ^  the  Open 
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Coustantine  the  Oreat,  in  a  circalar  letter  to  the 
Btjles  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council  a  divine  co 
a  phrase,  however,  in  reference  to  which  the  abuse  of 
divinej  in  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  despots,  mi 
forgotten.  Athanasius  sajs,  with  reference  to  the  d( 
the  divinity  of  Christ :  "  What  God  has  spoken  by  tl 
of  Nice,  abides  forever."  •  The  council  of  Chalee 
nounced  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  fathers  unalterable 
since  God  himself  had  spoken  through  them.'  Tlie  c 
Ephesus,  in  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  Nesto 
the  formula :  ^^  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  I: 
ed,  determines  through  this  most  holy  council."  * 
speaks  of  an  '^  irreiractcAilis  consensus  "  of  the  counci 
cedon  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Pc 
ory  the  Great  even  placed  the  first  four  councils,  ^ 
fated  and  destroyed  respectively  the  heresies  and  im 
AriuB,  Macedonius,  Nestorius,  and  Eutyches,  on  a  h 
the  four  canonical  Gospels.*    In  like  manner  Jnstii 

pTpriazii) :  **  Placuit  nobis,  Sancto  Spiritu  nLggerenU^  et  Domino  per  vis 
6C  manifestas  admonente."^  So  the  council  of  Aries,  in  814  :  **Placu 
unU  Spiriiu  Saneio  et  angelis  ^os.** 

'  BcW  irroK^p,  and  d^iay  /9o^Ai)<rur,  in  Enseb.,  YiU  Const,  ill  20. 
Sp.  ad  Ecd.  Alezandr.,  in  Socrates,  H.  £.  L  9,  where  he  uses  similar  ex 

*  Isidore  of  Pelusium  also  styles  the  Nioene  council  divinely  in^]; 
ifiwrtJadwa  (Ep.  L  It.  ep.  99).    So  BasU  the  Great,  £p.  114  (in  the 
edition  of  his  Opera  omnia,  tonu  ilL  p.  207),  where  he  says  that  the  31 
Nice  have  not  spoken  without  the  Mpyun  rov  kyiov  wrtufiarot  (non 
Saacti  afflata). 

'  Act  Lf  in  Manai,  tL  p.  672.  We  quote  from  the  Latin  translati 
aatem  modo  patimur  a  quibusdam  concuti  definitam  fidem*  siTe  fidei  t 
suictis  patribus  noetris  qui  apud  Nicsaam  convenerunt  illis  temporibu 
mittimua  aut  nobis,  aut  aliis,  mutare  aliquod  rerbum  ex  his  que  ibidem 
ant  onam  syUabam  pfnterire,  memorea  dioentis :  N«  trant/ercu  tennu 
^wm  potwerymt  patrea  tui  (ProT.  xxiL  S ;  Matt  z.  20).  Non  enim  enuit 
tea,  fed  ipse  Spiiitoa  Dei  et  Patria  qui  procedit  ex  ipso." 

*  'O  0Aa<r^^i|d«lt  wop*  airrov  K^iof  *Ii|4r.  Xpurrht  &pta^  8i&  t-^s  rapoi 
nir  <rvr^8ov. 

*  Lib.  L  Ep.  26  (ad  Joannem  episoopum  Constant,  et  ceteroe  pai 
Migne^li  edition  of  Or.  Opera,  torn.  iiL  p.  478,  or  in  the  Bened.  ed.  ill  5 
terea,  quia  corde  creditur  ad  justitiam,  ore  autem  confessio  fit  ad  sa 
■uicti  evangelii  quatuor  libroe,  sic  quatuor  concilia  Buscipcre  et  Tenerar 
KicsBnum   scilicet   in    quo    perrersum   Aril  dogma  destruitur;    Com 
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fche  dogmas  of  the  first  four  councils  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  canons  by  the  side  of  laws  of 
the  realm.*  The  remaining  three  general  councils  have  neither 
a  theological  impoHance,  nor  therefore  an  authority,  equal  to 
that  of  those  first  four,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  ecumenical 
orthodoxy.  Otherwise  Gregory  would  have  mentioned  also 
the  fifth  council,  of  653,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  And  even  among  the  first  four  there  is  a  difference 
of  rank  ;  the  councils  of  Kice  and  Chalcedon  standing  highest 
in  the  character  of  their  results. 

Not  so  with  the  rules  of  discipline  prescribed  in  the  canones. 
These  were  never  considered  universally  binding,  like  the 
symbols  of  faith  ;  since  matters  of  organization  and  usage,  per- 
taining rather  to  the  external  form  of  the  church,  are  more  or 
less  subjept  to  the  vicissitude  of  time.  The  fifteenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Nice,  which  prohibited  and  declared  invalid  the 
transfer  of  the  clergy  firom  one  place  to  another,'  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  fifty-seven  years  later  (382),  reckons  among  statutes 
long  dead.*  Gregory  himself  repeatedly  changed  his  location, 
and  Ghrysostom  was  called  fix)m  Antioch  to  Constantinople. 
Leo  I.  spoke  with  strong  disrespect  of  the  third  canon  of  the 
second  ecumenical  council,  for  assigning  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Home ;  and  for 

tanum  qnoqae,  in  quo  Eunomii  et  Macedonii  error  oonyindtur ;  Ephesinam  etiam 
primum,  in  quo  Keitorii  impietas  judicatur ;  Chaloedonenae  vero,  in  quo  Eutychedi 
[Eutychis]  Dioscorique  pravitaa  reprobatur,  tota  deTotione  complector,  integerriina 
approbatione  custodio :  quia  in  bis  velut  in  quadrato  lapide,  aanctsB  fidei  stmctura 
coDSurgit,  et  c^jualibet  vitas  atque  actionis  existat,  quiaquia  eorum  aoliditatem  non 
tenet,  etiam  si  lapis  esse  cemitur,  tamen  extra  adifidum  jaoet  Quintum  quoque 
concilium  pariter  veneror,  in  quo  et  epistola,  quae  Vbm  didtur,  erroris  plena,  re- 
probatur,"  etc. 

'  Justin.  Novdl.  cxzxi. :  **  Quatuor  synodorum  dogmata  sieut  sanotaa  Bcripto- 
I  as  acdpimua,  et  rej^as  dcut  leges  obsenramus." 

*  Ck)UC.  Nio.  can.  15 :  '  A<rrc  kith  v6K9c»§  us  w6Kw  fi^  firrafitdyny  /tt^re  hrivtaf 
Toy  fx-frrt  vptafi6rtpoy  fdyrt  9idKOPop,  This  prohibition  arose  from  the  theory  of  the 
relation  between  a  dergyman  and  his  congregation,  as  a  mystical  marriage,  and 
was  designed  to  restrain  derical  ambition.  It  appears  in  the  Can.  Apost.  18,  14, 
but  was  often  violated.  At  the  Nicene  council  itself  there  were  several  bishops,  like 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  who  had  exchanged  ihdr  fim 
bishopric  for  another  and  a  better. 

*  V6/10VS  TflUai  T€^$r/iK6raff  Carm.  de  vita  sua,  v.  1810. 
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the  same  reason  be  protested  against  the  twenty-eighth  cAnon 
of  the  fourth  ecomenical  council/  Indeed  the  Boman  church 
has  made  no  point  of  adopting  all  the  disciplinary  laws  enacted 
by  thoee  synods. 

Augustine,  the  ablest  and  the  most  devout  of  the  fathersi 
:»nceived,  in  the  best  vein  of  his  age,  a  philosophical  view  of 
this  authority  of  the  councils,  which  strikes  a  wise  and  whole* 
some  mean  between  the  extremes  of  veneration  and  disparago- 
menty  and  approaches  the  free  spirit  of  evangelical  Protestant- 
ism. He  justly  subordinates  these  councils  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  highest  and  the  perfect  rule  of  faith, 
and  supposes  that  the  decrees  of  a  council  may  be,  not  indeed 
set  aside  and  repealed,  yet  enlarged  and  completed  by  the 
deeper  research  of  a  later  day.  They  embody,  for  the  general 
need,  the  results  already  duly  prepared  by  preceding  theologi- 
cal controversies,  and  give  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  on 
the  subject  in  question,  the  clearest  and  most  precise  expres- 
sion possible  at  the  time.  But  this  consciousness  itself  is  sub- 
ject to  development.  While  the  Holy  8criptm*es  present  the^ 
truth  unequivocally  and  infallibly,  and  allow  no  room  for 
doubt,  the  judgment  of  bishops  may  be  corrected  and  enriched 
with  new  truths  from  the  word  of  God,  by  the  wiser  judgment 
of  other  bishops ;  the  judgment  of  the  provincial  council  by 
that  of  a  general ;  and  the  views  of  one  general  council  by 
those  of  a  later.'     In  this  Augustine  presumed,  that  all  the 

*  Epiflt  106  (aL  80)  id  AnatoUum*  and  Epist  105^  ad  Polcheriam.  Comp 
■bore,  §  67.  Etcii  Gregory  L,  so  late  as  600,  writes  in  reference  to  the  cammeM 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  council  of  881 :  **  Romana  autem  ecdesia  eoadem  canones 
Tel  geeta  Sjnodi  illius  hactenus  non  habet,  nee  acoepit ;  in  boo  autem  earn  accepit, 
quod  est  per  earn  contra  Maoedonium  definitom.*'    Lib.  vii  £p.  84,  ad  Eulogium 

plsoopum  Alexandr.  (torn.  iiL  p.  882,  ed.  Bened.,  and  in  Migne's  ed.,  iii.  898.) 

*  De  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas,  L  ii.  8  (in  the  Benedictine  editlpn  of  August. 
0*iera,  torn.  ix.  p.  98) :  '*  Quis  autem  nesciat,  sanctam  Bcripturam  canonicam,  tam 
Veteris  quam  Kovi  Testamenti,  oertis  suis  terminis  contineri,  eamque  omnibus  pos- 
lerioribus  Episooporum  Uteris  ita  prsponi,  ut  de  ilia  omnino  dubitari  et  disceptari 
non  poesit,  ntrnm  Temm  vel  utrum  rectum  sit,  quidquid  in  ea  soriptum  esse  oonsti- 
lerit ;  Episooporum  autem  titeras  qu»  post  oonfirmatum  canonem  vel  scripts  sunt 
▼el  acribuntnr,  et  per  semionem  forte  sapientiorem  ci\juslibet  in  ea  re  peritioris,  et 
per  alioram  Episooporum  graviorem  auctoritatem  doctioremque  prudenttam,  et  per 
concilia  licere  reprthendi,  si  quid  in  eis  forte  a  veritaU  deviaium  mt;  et  ipta  ctmeUia^ 
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transactions  of  a  coundl  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  Chris 
tian  humility,  harmony,  and  love;  but  had  he  attended  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  in  481,  to  which  he  was  summoned^  about 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  would,  to  his  grief,  have  found  the 
very  opposite  spirit  reigning  there.  Augustine,  therefore, 
manifestly  acknowledges  a  gradual  advancement  of  the  church 
doctrine,  which  reaches  its  corresponding  expression  froip  time 
to  time  through  the  general  councils ;  but  a  progress  within 
the  truth,  without  positive  error.  For  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
against  lieretics,  he  made  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  de- 
pendent on  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  in  his  famous 
dictum  against  the  ManichsBan  heretics :  ^'  I  would  not  believe 
the  gospel,  did  not  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  com- 
pel  me.'"  In  like  manner  Yincentius  Lerinensis  teaches, 
that  the  church  doctrine  passes  indeed  through  various  stages 
of  growth  in  knowledge,  and  becomes  more  and  more  clearly 
defined  in  opposition  to  ever-rising  errors,  but  can  never  be- 
come altered  or  dismembered." 

The  Protestant  church  makes  the  authority  of  the  general 
councils,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  tradition,  depend  on  the  de- 

quie  per  singulas  regiones  rel  provinciafl  Cusi,  pUnarianan  e(mcUionan  tntdoriitUi^ 
quB  fiunt  ex  univerao  orbe  Chrisiiaiio,  sine  ullia  ambogibuB  eeden  ;  ipsaqve  plenaria 
tape  priora  posterioribut  emendoari^  quum  aliquo  ezperimento  rerum  aperitur  quod 
clausum  erat  et  cognoscitur  quod  latebat ;  sine  ullo  typho  sacrilegs  superbis,  sine 
ulla  inflata  cervioe  arrogantiaB,  sine  ulla  oontentione  lividfe  invidis,  com  sancU 
humilitate,  cum  pace  cathoUca,  cum  caritate  Christiana.'*  Gomp.  the  passage  Contra 
Maximlnum  Arianum,  ii.  cap.  14,  g  3  (in  the  Bened.  ed.,  torn.  TiiL  p.  704),  where 
he  will  have  even  the  decision  of  the  Nioene  council  concerning  the  Aomounoii 
measured  by  the  higher  standard  of  the  Scriptures. 

'  Contra  Epistolam  Manichni,  lib.  i.  c  6  (in  the  Bened.  ed.,  torn.  TiiL  p.  164) : 
^Ego  veix)  CTangelip  non  crederem,  msi  me  ecclesisB  catholics  commoveret  ano- 
toritas." 

'  Commonitorium,  c.  23  (in  Migne's  Curs.  Patrol,  tom.  60,  p.  667) :  *^  Sed  foraitan 
dicit  aliquis:  Xullusne  ergo  in  eoclesia  Christi  profectus  liabebitur  religionisf 
Habeatur  plane  et  maximus.  ....  Sed  ita  tamen  ut  vere  profectus  sit  ills 
fidei,  non  permutatio.  Siquidem  ad  profectum  pertinet  ut  in  semetipsum  unaqunqoe 
ref«  amplificetur ;  ad  permutationem  vero,  ut  aliquid  ex  alio  in  aUud  transvertatur. 
Crescat  igitur  oportet  et  multum  vehementerque  proficiat  tarn  singulorum  qaam 
omnium,  tam  unius  hominis,  quam  totius  ecclesie,  aBtatum  ac  seculorum  gradibos, 
hitelligentia,  scientia,  sapientia,  sed  in  suo  dutaxat  gonere,  in  eodem  aoiiioet  dogmate 
eodem  sensu,  eademque  sententia.'* 
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gree  of  its  oonformity  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  wliile  the  Greek 
and  Koman  chnrcheB  make  Scripture  aud  tradition  coordinate. 
The  Protestant  church  jastly  holds  the  first  foui*  general 
oonncils  in  high,  though  not  servile,  veneration,  and  has  re- 
ceived their  statements  of  doctrine  into  her  confessions  of  faith^ 
because  she  perceives  in  them,  though  compassed  with  human 
imperfection,  the  dearest  and  most  suitable  expression  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  Trinity  and  the  divine- 
hnmau  person  of  Christ.  Beyond  these  statements  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  church  (which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  theological  speculation)  has  not  to  tliis  day  materially 
advanced ; — ^the  highest  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  importance 
of  those  councils.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  the  Nicene  and 
the  later  Athanasian  creeds  are  the  non  plus  vUra  of  all  the 
church's  knowledge  of  the  articles  therein  defined.  Kather  is 
it  the  duty  of  theology  and  of  the  church,  while  prizing  and 
holding  fast  those  earlier  attainments,  to  study  the  same  prob- 
lems ever  anew,  to  penetrate  further  and  further  these  sacred 
fundamental  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and  to  bring  to  light 
new  treasures  from  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  Word  of 
Gk>d,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  who  Uvea 
and  works  in  the  church  at  this  day  as  mightily  as  he  did  in 
the  fifth  century  and  the  fourth.  Christology,  for  example,  by 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  states  of  Christ  ii 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  three  ofiices  of  Christ  in  the 
Keformed,  has  been  substantially  enriched ;  the  old  Catholic 
doctrine,  which  was  fixed  with  unerring  tact  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  being  directly  concerned  only  with  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  as  against  the  dualism  of  Nestorius  and  the  mono- 
physitism  of  Eutyches. 

With  this  provision  for  further  and  deeper  soundings  of 
Scripture  truth.  Protestantism  feels  itself  one  with  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  church  in  the  bond  of  ecumenical  orthodoxy. 
But  toward  the  disciplinary  canons  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
its  position  is  still  more  free  and  independent  than  that  of  the 
Roman  church.  Those  canons  are  based  upon  an  essentially 
onprotestant,  that  is,  hierarchical  and  sacrificial  conception  of 
church  order  and  worship,  which  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican 
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reformation  in  paii;,  and  the  Zwinglian  and  Oalvinistic  alniosl 
entirely  renounced.  Yet  this  is  not  to  Bay  that  much  may  not 
still  be  learned,  in  the  sphere  of  discipline,  from  those  council!^, 
and  that  perhaps  many  an  ancient  custom  or  institution  is  not 
worthy  to  bo  revived  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom. 

The  TnordL  character  of  those  coimcils  was  substantially 
parallel  with  that  of  earlier  and  later  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  made  a  criterion  of  their  historical  im- 
poilance  and  their  dogmatic  authority.  They  faithfully  reflect 
both  the  light  and  the  shade  of  the  ancient  chureh.  They 
bear  the  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  If  even  among 
the  inspired  apostles  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  there  was 
much  debate/  and  soon  after,  among  Peter,  Paul,  and  Bama^ 
bas,  a  violent,  though  only  temporary  collision,  we  must  of 
course  expect  much  worse  of  the  bishops  of  the  Ki'ccne  and  the 
succeeding  age,  and  of  a  church  already  interwoven  with  a 
morally  degenerate  state.  Together  with  abundant  talents, 
attainments,  and  virtues,  there  were  gathered  also  at  the  coun- 
cils ignorance,  inti*igues,  and  partisan  passions,  which  had 
already  been  excited  on  all  sides  by  long  controversies  preced- 
ing, and  now  met  and  arrayed  themselves,  as  hostile  armies, 
for  open  combat.  For  those  great  councils,  all  occasioned  by 
controversies  on  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  theology,  are,  in  fact,  to  the  history  of  doctrine, 
what  decisive  battles  are  to  the  history  of  war.  Just  because 
religion  is  the  deepest  and  holiest  interest  of  man,  are  religious 
passions  wont  to  be  the  most  violent  and  bitter ;  especially  in 
a  time  when  all  classes,  from  imperial  court  to  market  stall, 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  theological  speculation,  and  are 
drawn  into  the  common  vortex  of  excitement.  Hence  the 
notorious  rabies  theologorwm  was  more  activef  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  than  ij  has  been  in  any  other  period  of  history, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  confessionel  polemics  of  the  seventeenth. 

We  have  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  contemporaries  and 

'  Acts  XT.  6 :  HuAX^t  <ru(rrr'fi(r€ws  ytpofiitnis ;  irbich  Luther  indeed  renden 
quite  too  stroDgly :  '*  After  they  had  vorangled  long.**  The  EngliBh  reraioDS  from 
Tyndale  to  King  James  tranfilatc :  **  much  disputing.** 
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of  the  acts  of  the  councils  themselves.  St.  Oregory  Nazlan 
zen,  whOy  in  the  judgment  of  Socrates,  wto  the  most  devout 
and  eloquent  man  of  his  age/  and  who  himself,  as  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  presided  for  a  time  ovfr  the  second  ecumeni- 
cal council,  had  so  bitter  an  observation  and  experience  as 
even  to  lose,  though  without  sufficient  reason,  all  confidence 
in  councils,  and  to  call  them  in  his  poems  ^^  assemblies  of 
cranes  and  geese."  "  To  tell  the  truth  " — ^thus  in  882  (a  year 
after  the  second  ecumenical  council,  and  doubtless  including 
that  assembly  in  his  allusion)  he  answered  Procopius,  who  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  summoned  him  in  vain  to  a  synod — 
'^  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  shun  every  collection  of 
bishops,  because  I  have  never  yet  seen  that  a  synod  came  to  a 
good  end,  or  abated  evils  instead  of  increasing  them.  For  in 
those  assemblies  (and  I  do  not  think  I  express  myself  tpo 
strongly  here)  indescribable  contentiousness  and  ambition  pre- 
vail, and  it  is  easier  for  one  to  incur  the  reproach  of  wishing 
to  set  himself  up  as  judge  of  the  wickedness  of  others,  than  to 
attain  any  success  in  putting  the  wickedness  away.  Therefore 
I  have  withdrawn  myself,  and  have  found  rest  to  my  soul  only 
in  solitude."  *  It  is  true,  the  contemplative  Gregory  had  an 
aversion  to  all  public  life,  and  in  such  views  yielded  unduly  to 
his  personal  inclinations.  And  in  any  case  he  is  inconsistent ; 
for  he  elsewhere  speaks  with  great  respect  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  was,  next  to  Athanasius,  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
Nieene  creed.  Yet  there  remains  enough  in  his  many  un- 
favorable pictures  of  the  bishops  and  synods  of  his  time,  to 
dispel  all  illusions  of  their  immaculate  purity.  Beausobre 
correctly  observes,  that  either  Gregory  the  Great  must  be  a 
slanderer,  or  the  bishops  of  his  day  were  very  remiss.    In  the 

'  Hiflt  EocL  lib.  r.  cap.  7. 

*  £p.  ad  Prooop.  66,  old  order  (aL  180).  Similar  repreaentadons  occur  in  Ep. 
76,  84 ;  Carm.  de  vita  soa,  t.  1680-1688 ;  Carm.  x.  t.  92 ;  Cann.  adv.  Epiao.  t.  164. 
Comp.  Ullmanii,  Gr^gor.  von  Naz.,  p.  246  aqq.,  and  p.  270. .  It  is  remarkable  that 
Gibbon  makes  no  use  of  these  passages  to  support  his  sommary  Judgment  of  the 
general  councils  at  the  end  of  his  twentieth  chapter,  where  he  says :  **  The  progreai 
of  time  and  superstitioc  erased  the  memory  of  the  weakness,  the  paadon,  the  ignor 
fnoe,  which  disgraced  these  ecclesiastical  synods ;  and  the  Catholic  world  has  imani 
mooslj  sabmitted  to  the  in/aUible  decrees  of  the  general  councils.* 
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fifth  century  it  was  no  better,  but  rather  worse.  At  the  third 
general  council,  at  £})he8us,  431,  all  accounts  agree  thai 
shameful  intrigue,  uncharitable  lust  of  condemnation,  and 
coarse  violence  of  conduct  were  almost  as  prevalent  as  in  the 
notorious  robber-council  of  Ephesus  in  449 ;  though  with  the 
important  difference,  that  the  former  synod  was  contending  for 
ti*uth,  the  latter  for  error.  Even  at  Chalcedon,  the  introdno- 
tiou  of  the  renowned  expositor  and  historian  Theodoret  pro- 
voked a  scene,  which  almost  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the 
modern  brawls  of  Greek  and  Koman  monks  at  the  holy  sepnl- 
chre  under  the  restraining  supervision  of  the  Turkish  police. 
His  Egyptian  opponents  shouted  with  all  their  might :  "  The 
faith  is  gone  I  Away  with  him,  this  teacher  of  Kestorius  1 " 
His  friends  replied  with  equal  violence :  "  They  forced  us  [at 
the  robber-council]  by  blows  to  subscribe ;  away  with  the 
Manichseans,  the  enemies  of  Flavian,  the  enemies  of  the  faith  I 
Away  with  the  murderer  Dioscnrusi  Who  does  not  know 
his  wicked  deeds } "  The  Egyptian  bishops  cried  again : 
"  Away  with  the  Jew,  the  adversary  of  God,  and  call  him  not 
bishop ! "  To  which  the  oriental  bishops  answered  :  "  Away 
with  the  rioters,  away  with  the  murderers!  The  orthodox 
man  belongs  to  the  council  I "  At  last  the  imperial  comniia- 
sioners  interfered,  and  put  an  end  to  what  they  justly  called 
an  unworthy  and  useless  uproar.* 

In  all  these  outbreaks  of  human  passion,  however,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  Lord  was  sitting  in  the  ship  of  the  church, 
directing  her  safely  through  the  billows  and  storms.  The 
Spirit  of  truth,  who  was  not  to  depart  from  her,  always 
triumphed  over  error  at  last,  and  even  glorified  himself 
through  the  weaknesses  of  his  instruments.  IJpon  this  unmis- 
takable guidance  from  above,  only  set  out  by  the  contrast  of 
human  imperfections,  our  reverence  for  the  councils  must  be 
based.  SaU  Deo  gloria  /  or,  in  the  language  of  Chrysostom : 
Ao^a  r^  ^eol>  irdvrwv  iveKevl 

'  'Ei(i3o4<rfif  8i)/ioTiica{.    See  Harduin,  torn.  ii.  p.  71  aqq.    vid  Muui^  tooDu  H 
p.  590  sq.    Comp.  also  Hefele,  ii.  p.  406  sq. 
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I  66.    l/ist  qf  the  .Ecumenical  CawncUa  of  the  Ancient  Church 

"We  only  add,  by  way  of  a  general  view,  a  list  of  all  the 
ecumenical  councils  of  the  GrsBCO-Boman  church,  with  a  brief 
account  of  their  character  and  work. 

1.  The  CoNciLrcH  NioiBNUH  I.,  a.  d.  825  ;  held  at  NicsBa  in 
Bithynia,  a  lively  commercial  town  near  the  imperial  resi- 
dence of  Nicomedia,  and  easily  accessible  by  land  and  sea.  It 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops,*  besides  a 
large  number  of  priests,  deacons,  and  acolytes,  mostly  fropi 
the  East,  and  was  called  by  Constantino  the  Great,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Having  become,  by  de- 
cisive yictories  in  823,  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  he 
desired  to  complete  the  restoration  of  unity  and  peace  with  the 
help  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  result  of  this  coun- 
cil was  the  establishment  (by  anticipation)  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  the  identity  of  essence  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father.  The  fimdamental  importance  of  this 
dogma,  the  number,  learning,  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  bishops, 
many  of  whom  still  bore  the  marks  of  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, the  personal  presence  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  of  Eu- 
sebins,  "  the  father  of  church  history,"  and  of  Athanasius,  **  the 
father  of  orthodoxy "  (though  at  lliat  time  only  archdeacon), 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  character  of  this  epoch,  combined  in 
giving  to  this  first  general  synod  a  peculiar  weight  and  au- 
thority. It  is  styled  emphatically  "  the  great  and  holy  council," 
holds  the  highest  place  among  all  the  councils,  especially  with 
the  Greeks,"  and  still  lives  in  the  Nicene  Greedy  which  is  sec- 
ond in  authority  only  to  the  ever  venerable  Apostles'  Creed, 
This  symbol  was,  however,  not  finally  settled  and  completed 

'  This  is  the  usual  estimate,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  Basil  (Ep 
114  ;  Open,  1  iii.  p  207,  ed.  Bened.),  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret ;  whenoe 
liie  oomicQ  is  sometfanes  called  the  Assembly  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteen. 
Other  data  reduce  the  number  to  three  hundred,  or  to  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and  el^^teen ;  while  later  tradition  swelli 
It  to  two  thousand  or  more. 

*  For  some  time  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  churches  commemorated  the  ooundl  of 
Klossa  by  an  annual  fesllTiL 
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in  its  present  form  (excepting  the  still  later  Latin  insertion  of 
jiUogite\  until  the  second  general  conneil.  Besides  this  the 
fathers  assembled  at  Xicseaissned  a  number  of  canons,  nsuallj 
reckoned  twenty,  on  varioas  questions  of  discipline ;  the  most 
important  being  those  on  the  rights  of  metropolitans,  the  time 
of  Easter,  and  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism. 

2.  The  CoNciuTTM  CoNSTAinrNOPOLrrAKUH  I.,  a.  d.  381  ; 
summoned  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  held  at  the  imperial 
city,  which  had  not  even  name  in  history  till  five  years  after 
the  former  council.  This  council,  however,  was  exclusively 
oriental,  and  comprised  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  as 
the  emperor  had  summoned  none  but  .the  adherents  of  the 
Nicene  party,  which  had  become  very  much  reduced  under 
the  previous  reign.  The  emperor  did  not  attend  it.  Meletins 
of  Antioch  was  president  till  his  death ;  then  Gregory  Kazian- 
zen ;  and,  after  his  resignation,  the  newly  elected  patriarch 
Nectarius  of  Constantinople.  The  council  enlarged  the  Nicene 
confession  by  an  article  on  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  opposition  to  the  Macedonians  or  Pneumato- 
niachists  (hence  the  title  Symbdl/um  Nic(Bno-(hnsta7Umopdli- 
ta/nAim\  and  issued  seven  more  canons,  of  which  the  Latin 
versions,  however,  give  only  the  first  four,  leaving  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  other  three,  as  many  think,  in  doubt.  . 

3.  The  Concilium  Ephesinijm,  a.  d.  431 ;  called  by  Theo- 
dosius n.,  in  connection  with  the  Western  co-emperor  Yalen- 
tinian  ni.,  and  held  xmder  the  direction  of  the  ambitious  and 
violent  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  This  council  consisted  of,  at  first, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  bishops,  afterward  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,'  including,  for  the  first  time,  papal  delegates  from  Kome, 
who  were  instructed  not  to  mix  in  the  debates,  but  to  sit  as 
judges  over  the  opinions  of  the  rest.  It  condemned  the  error  of 
Nestorius  on  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  without 
stating  clearly  the  correct  doctrine.  It  produced,  therefore, 
but  a  negative  result,  and  is  the  least  important  of  the  first 

'  The  opposition  council,  which  John  of  Antioch,  on  Hub  sabseqnent  trriTBl,  held 
In  the  same  dty  in  the  cause  of  Nestorius  and  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
commissioner  Candidian,  numbered  forty-three  membem,  and  excommimlcated  Cyril, 
u  Cyril  had  excommunicated  NestorinSi 
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fonr  councils,  as  it  stands  lowest  also  in  moral  character.  It 
is  entirely  rejected  by  the  Nestorian  or  Chaldaic  Christians. 
Its  six  canons  relate  exclusively  to  Nestorian  and  Pelagian 
affairs,  and  are  wholly  omitted  by  Dionysins  Exigaos  in  his 
collection. 

4.  The  Concilium  Chalcedonensb,  a.  d.  451  ;  summoned 
by  the  emperor  Marcian,  at  the  instance  of  the  Roman  bishop 
Leo ;  held  at  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  opposite  Constantinople ; 
and  oompoeed  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  (some  say  six  hun- 
dred  and  thirty)  bishops.'  Among  these  were  three  delegates 
of  the  bishop  of  Bome,  two  bishops  of  Africa,  and  the  rest  all 
Greeks  and  orientals.  The  fourth  general  council  fixed  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  opposition  to 
Eutychianiam  and  Kestorianism,  and  enacted  thirty  canons 
(according  to  some  manuscripts  only  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight),  of  which  the  twenty-eighth  was  resisted  by  the  Boman 
legates  and  Leo  I.  This  was  the  most  numerous,  and  next  to 
the  Nicene,  the  most  important  of  all  the  general  opuncils,  but 
is  repudiated  by  all  the  Monophysite  sects  of  the  Eastern 
church. 

5.  The  CovcnjUM  CoNSTANTiNOPOLrrANtTM  n.  was  assembled 
a  full  century  later,  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  a.  d.  658,  with- 
out consent  of  the  pope,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  tedious  Mono- 
physite controversy.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  patriarch 
Entychius  of  Constantinople,  consisted  of  only  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  bishops,  and  issued  fourteen  anathemas  against 
the  three  chapters,'  so  called,  or  the  christological  views  of 
three  departed  bishops  and  divines,  Theodore  of  Mopsueste, 
Theodoret  of  Cyros,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  who  were  charged 
with  leaning  toward  the  Kestorian  heresy.  The  fifth  council 
was  not  recognized,  however,  by  many  Western  bishops,  even 
after  the  vacillating  Pope  YigiUus  gave  in  his  assent  to  it,  and 
it  induced  a  temporary  schism  between  Upper  Italy  and  the 

*  The  fynod  iteelf,  in  a  letter  to  Leo,  states  the  number  as  only  fire  hundred 
and  twenty;  Leo,  on  the  contrary  (Ep.  102),  speaks  of  about  six  hundred  members* 
sad  the  nmul  opinion  (TiUemont,  Hemoires,  t  xr.  p.  641)  raises  the  whole  numbef 
of  members,  Induding  deputies,  to  six  hundred  and  thirty. 

'  Tria  c^>itula,  Kc^iilAtia. 
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Roman  see.  As  to  importance,  it  stands  far  below  the  font 
previous  councils.  It«  Acts,  in  Greek,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fourteen  anathemas,  are  lost. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  later  councils,  which  have 
attained  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  an  undisputed  ecumeni- 
cal authority  :  the  third  council  op  Constantinople,  under 
Constantine  Progonatus,  a.  d.  680,  which  condemned  Mono- 
thelitism  (and  Pope  Honorius,  f  688),*  and  consummated  the 
old  Catholic  christologj ;  and  the  second  council  of  Nic^ji, 
under  the  empress  Irene,  a.  d.  Y87,  which  sanctioned  the 
image-worship  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  has  no  dogmatical 
importance. 

Thus  NicflBa — now  the  miserable  Turkish  hamlet  Is-nik  * — 
has  the  honor  of  both  opening  and  closing  the  succession  of 
acknowledged  ecumenical  councils. 

From  this  time  forth  the  Greeks  and  Latins  part,  and  ecu- 
menical councils  are  no  longer  to  be  named.  The  Greeks 
considered  the  second  TruUan "  (or  the  fourth  Constantinopoli- 
tan)  council  of  692,  which  enacted  no  symbol  of  faith,  but 
canons  only,  not  an  independent  eighth  council,  but  an  appen- 
dix to  the  fifth  and  sixth  ecumenical  councils  (hence  called 
the  Quinisexta  sc.  synodus) ;  against  which  view  the  Latin 
church  has  always  protested.  The  Latin  church,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  elevates  the  fourth  council  of  OonstantmopUy  a.  d.  869,^ 
which  deposed  the  patriarch  Photius,  the  champion  of  the 
Greek  church  in  her  contest  with  the  Latin,  to  the  dignity  of 
an  eighth  ecumenical  council ;  but  this  council  was  annulled 
for  the  Greek  church  by  the  subsequent  restoration  of  Photius. 
The  Boman  church  also,  in  pursuance  of  her  claims  to  ex- 
clusive catholicity,  adds  to  the  seven  or  eight  Greek  councils 

'  The  condemnation  of  a  departed  pope  aa  a  heretic  by  an  ecumenical  conncO  is 
BO  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  papal  infallibility,  that  Romish  historians  haye  tried 
their  utmost  to  dispute  the  fact,  or  to  weaken  its  force  by  sophistical  pleading. 

'  E/t  KiKcuav.  Nice  and  Nieene  are  properly  misnomers,  bat  sanctioned  by  thf 
use  of  Gibbon  and  other  grnat  English  writers. 

*  Trulltafi  was  a  saloon  with  a  cupola  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople. 

*  The  Latins  call  it  the  fourth  because  they  reject  the  fourth  Constantinopolitab 
(the  second  TruIIan)  council  of  692,  because  of  its  canons,  and  the  fifth  of  764  b» 
cause  it  condemned  the  worship  of  images,  which  was  subseqnentiy  sanctioned  bj 
the  second  council  of  Nicsa  in  787. 
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eight  or  more  Latin  general  councils,  including  that  of  Trent : 
bnt  to  all  these  the  Greek  and  Protestant  churches  can  con- 
cede onlj  a  sectional  character.  Three  hundred  and  thirty^ 
six  years  elapsed  between  the  last  undisputed  GrsBco-Latin 
ecumenical  council  of  the  ancient  church  (a.  d.  Y87),  and  the 
first  Latin  ecumenical  council  of  the  medieval  church  (1123). 
Tlie  authority  of  the  papal  see  had  to*  be  established  in  the 
intervening  centuries.' 


§  67.    Books  of  Ecdssicuinml  Law, 

L  BiBUOTHBOA  JiTBis  OANONiox  TBTBRI8,  ed.  VobIIus  (theologlan  of  the  Sor 
bonne)  and  Justellas  (Jostean,  ooansellor  and  secretarj  to  the  French 
king),  Par.  1661,  2  vols.  foL  (Vol.  i.  oon tains  the  canons  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  Greek  and  Latin,  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  or  of  the  old  Roman  church,  the  canons  of  the  African 
church,  etc.  See  a  list  of  contents  in  Darling's  Cyclop.  Bibliographica, 
p.  1702  sq.) 

IL  See  the  literature  in  vol.  i  §  118.  The  brothers  Ballssini  :  De  anti- 
quis  turn  editis  turn  ineditis  collectionibus  et  coUectoribus  canonum  ad 
Gratianum  usque,  in  ed.  0pp.  Leon.  M.  Yen.,  1753  sqq.  The  treatises 
of  QuBSNBL,  Maboa,  Coxstaut,  Dbet,  Theiner,  etc.,  on  the  history 
of  the  collections  of  canons.  Comp.  Fsbd.  Waltheb  :  Lebrbuch  des 
Kirchenrechts,  p.  109  sqq.,  8th  ed.,  1889. 

The  universal  councils,  through  their  disciplinary  enact- 
ments or  canons,  were  the  main  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  law. 
To  their  canons  were  added  the  decrees  of  the  most  important 
provincial  councils  of  the  fourth  century,  at  Ancyra  (314), 

'  On  the  proper  number  of  the  ecumenical  councils,  it  may  be  added,  the  Bomau 
diTiaes  themselves  are  not  agreed.  The  Gallicans  reckon  twenty-one,  Bellarmine 
eighteen,  Hefele  only  nxteen.  The  undisputed  oneR,  besides  the  eight  already  men* 
tioned  Grsoo-Latin  oonncik,  are  these  eight  Latin :  the  first  Lateran  (Roman)  council, 
▲.  D.  1123 ;  the  second  Lateran,  jl  d.  1189;  the  third  Lateran,  a.  d.  1179 ;  the  fourth 
Lateran,  a.  o.  1216 ;  the  first  of  Lyons,  a*  d.  1246 ;  the  second  of  Lyons,  a.  d.  1274; 
that  of  Florence,  a.d.  1489;  (the  fifth  Lateran,  1612-1617,  is  disputed;)  and  mat 
of  Trent,  a.  l.  1 645-1 663.  The  ecumenical  character  of  the  three  reformatory 
couzuals  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
of  the  fifth  Lateran  council,  a.d.  1612-1617,  is  questioned  among  the  Roman  di- 
Tiiiee,  and  is  differently  viewed  upon  ultramontane  and  upon  Galltcan  principles. 
Uefcle  considers  them  partially  ecumenical ;  that  is,  so  far  as  they  were  ratified  by 
the  pope. 
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Neo-Cflesarea  (314),  Antioch  (341),  Sardica  (343),  Gangra  (365), 
and  Laodicea  (between  343  and  381) ;  and  in  a  thii*d  Beries, 
the  orders  of  eminent  bishops,  popes,  and  emperors.  From 
these  sources  arose,  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  oi 
at  all  events  before  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  various  coUeo- 
tions  of  the  church  laws  in  the  East,  in  North  Africa,  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain  ;  which,  however,  had  only  provincial  author- 
ity, and  in  many  respects  did  not  agree  among  themselves. 
A  codex  canonum  ecdesicB  imwersm  did  not  exist.  The  earlier 
collections  became  eclipsed  by  two,  which,  the  one  in  the 
West,  the  other  in  the  East,  attained  the  highest  consideration* 
The  most  important  Latin  collection  comes  from  the  Bo* 
man,  though  by  descent  Scythian,  abbot  Dionysitts  Exigutjb,* 
who  also,  notwithstanding  the  chronological  error  at  the  base 
of  his  reckoning,  immortalized  himself  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  calendar,  the  "  Dionysian  Era."  It  was  a  great 
thAight  of  this  "  little "  monk  to  view  Christ  as  the  turning 
point  of  ages,  and  to  introduce  this  view  into  chronology. 
About  the  year  500  Dionysius  translated  for  the  bishop 
Stephen  of  Salona  a  collection  of  canons  from  Greek  into  Latin, 
which  is  still  extant,  with  its  prefatory  address  to  Stephen.* 
It  contains,  first,  the  fifty  so-called  Apostolic  Canons,  which 
pretend  to  have  been  collected  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  in 
tmth  were  a  gradual  production  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies ;  •  then  the  canons  of  the  most  important  councils  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  including  tliose  of  Sardica  and  Afri- 
ca ;  and  lastly,  the  papal  decretal  letters  from  Siricius  (385)  to 

^  It  ia  uncertain  whether  he  obtained  the  surname  Ezigans  from  his  snail  stature 
or  his  monastic  humility. 

*  It  may  be  found  in  the  above-cited  Bibliotheca,  toL  L,  and  in  all  good  coUeo 
tions  jof  councils.  He  says  in  the  preface  that,  confusione  prisae  translationis  (the 
Prisca  or  Itala)  offensus,  he  has  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  the  Greek  canons. 

*  **  Canones,  qui  dicuntur  apoetolorum,  .  .  .  quibus  plurimi  consensum  non 
preebuere  facilem;^  implying  that  Dionysius  himself,  with  many  others,  doubted 
their  apostolic  origin.  In  a  later  collection  of  canons  by  Bionystua,  of  which  only 
the  preface  remains,  he  entirely  omitted  the  apostolic  canons,  with  the  remark: 
**Quos  noc  admisit  uniTcrsitas,  ego  quoque  in  hoc  opere  prsstermisi."  On  the 
pseudo-apostolic  Canons  and  Constitutions,  comp.  vol.  i.  §  118  (p.  440-442),  BLd 
the  well-known  critical  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian  Drey. 
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AnastasinB  IL  (498).    The  Codex  Dionysii  was  gradually  en 
larged  bj  additions,  genuine  and  spurious,  and  through  the 
favor  of  the  popes,  attained  the  authority  of  law  almost 
throughout  the  West.    Yet  there  were  other  collections  also 
in  use,  particularly  in  Spain  and  North  Africa. 

Some  fifty  years  after  Dionysius,  Johk  Scholasticus,  pre- 
viously an  advocate,  then  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  after  564 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  published  a  collection  of  canons 
in  Greek,*  which  surpassed  the  former  in  completeness  and 
convenience  of  arrangement,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the 
eminence  of  the  author,  soon  rose  to  universal  authority  in  the 
Greek  church.  Ii  it  he  gives  eighty-five  Apostolic  CanoQB| 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  councils  of  Ancyra  (314)  and  Nicsea 
(325),  down  to  that  of  Chalcedon  (451),  in  fifty  titles,  according 
to  the  order  of  subjects.  The  second  Trullan  council  (Quini- 
sextnm,  of  692),  which  passes  with  the  Greeks  for  ecumenical, 
adopted  the  eighty-five  Apostolic  Canons,  while  it  rejected  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  because,  though,  like  the  canons,  of 
apostolic  origin,  they  had  been  early  adulterated.  Thus  arose 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  canons ;  the  Latin 
church  retaining  only  the  fifty  of  the  Dionysian  collection. 

The  same  John,  while  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  com 
piled  from  the  Kovelles  of  Justinian  a  collection  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  state-laws,  or  W/u>^,  as  they  were  called  in  distinction 
from  the  synodal  church-laws  or  Kovove^.     Practical  wants 
then  led  to  a  union  of  the  two,  under  the  title  of  Nomocanon, 

These  books  of  ecclesiastical  law  served  to  complete  and 
eonfinn  the  hierarchical  organization,  to  regulate  the  life  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  promote  order  and  discipline ;  but  they 
tended  also  to  fix  upon  the  church  an  outward  legalism,  and 
to  embarrass  the  spirit  of  progress. 

*  a^rroy/ta  jcw^fwr,  GonooitBa  ottioniim,  in  the  Bibliotheea  of  JuleUiu,  torn.  U 
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§  68.    Decline  of  JXecijpUne. 

The  principal  sources  are  the  books  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  acts  of 
councils.    Oomp.  the  literature  at  §  67,  and  at  yoL  i.  §  114. 

The  union  of  the  church  with  the  state  shed,  in  general,  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and 
that,  in  two  opposite  directions. 

On  the  oue  hand  it  increased  the  stringency  of  discipline 
and  led  to  a  penal  code  for  spiritual  offences.  The  state  gave 
her  help  to  the  church,  lent  the  power  of  law  to  acts  of  suspen* 
sion  and  excommunication,  and  accompanied  those  acts  with 
civil  penalties.  Hence  the  innumerable  depositions  and  banish- 
ments of  bishops  during  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
Nicene  and  the  following  age,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
the  Byzantine  despotism  and  the  religious  intolerance  and 
bigotry  of  tlie  times.  Even  the  penalty  of  death  was  decreed, 
at  least  against  the  Priscillianists,  though  under  the  protest  of 
nobler  divines,  who  clave  to  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
church  and  of  her  weapons.*  Heresy  was  regarded  as  the 
most  grievous  and  unpardonable  crime  against  society,  and 
was  treated  accordingly  by  the  ruling  party,  without  respect 
of  creed. 

But  on  the  other  hand  discipline  became  weakened.  With 
the  increasing  stringency  against  heretics,  firmness  against 
practical  errors  diminished.  Hatred  of  heresy  and  laxity  of 
morals,  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  indifiereuce  to  purity 

>  Comp.  §  27'  above. 
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of  life,  which  ought  to  exclude  each  other,  do  really  often  stand 
in  union.  Think  of  the  history  of  Pharisaism  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  of  orthodox  Lutheranism  in  its  opposition  to  Spener  and 
the  Pietistic  moyement,  and  of  prelatical  Anglicanism  in  iU 
conflict  with  Methodism  and  the  evangelical  party.  Even  in 
the  Johannean  age  this  was  the  case  in  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
which  prefigured  in  this  respect  both  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  later  Eastern  church.'  The  earnest,  but  stiff,  mechanical 
penitential  discipline,  with  its  four  grades  of  penance,  which 
had  developed  itself  during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,'  con 
tinned  in  force,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  letter,  and  was  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  by  the  councils  of  the  fourth  century.  But  the 
great  change  of  circurastancea  rendered  the  practical  execution 
of  it  more  and  more  difficult,  by  the  very  multiplication  and 
high  position  of  those  on  whom  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  In 
that  mighty  revolution  under  Constantine  the  church  lost  her 
virginity,  and  allied  herself  with  the  mass  of  heathendom, 
which  had  not  yet  experienced  an  inward  change.  Not  seldom 
did  the  emperors  themselves,  and  other  persons  of  authority, 
who  ought  to  have  led  the  way  with  a  good  example,  render 
themselves,  with  all  their  zeal  for  theoretical  orthodoxy,  most 
worthy  of  suspension  and  excommunication  by  their  scanda* 
loQB  conduct,  while  they  were  surrounded  by  weak  or  worldly 
bishops,  who  cared  more  for  the  favor  of  their  earthly  masters, 
than  for  the  honor  of  their  heavenly  Lord  and  the  dignity  of 
the  church.  Even  Eusebius,  otherwise  one  of  the  better  bish- 
ops of  his  time,  had  no  word  of  rebuke  for  the  gross  crimes  of 
Ck>nfitantine,  but  only  the  most  extravagant  eulogies  for  his 
merits. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  discipline  gradually  decayed,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  public  morality,  and  every  one  was 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  communion  according  to  his  con- 
science. The  bishops  alone  reserved  the  right  of  debarring 
the  vicious  from  the  table  of  the  Lord.  The  patriarch  Necta 
rius  of  Oonstantinople,  about  390,  abolished  the  office  of  peni 
tential  priest  (presbyter  poenitentiarius),  who  was  set  over  the 

*  Ber.  iL  1-7.    Gomp.  mj  Hiit.  of  the  ApostoUo  Ghnrdi,  p.  489. 

*  Gomp.  vol.  i.  g  114  (p.  444  aq.). 
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execution  of  the  penitential  discipline.  The  occasion  of  this 
act  was  furnished  by  a  scandalous*  occurrence :  the  violation  of 
a  lady  of  rank  in  the  church  by  a  worthless  deacon,  when  she 
came  to  submit  herself  to  public  penance.  The  example  of 
Nectarius  was  soon  followed  by  the  other  oriental  bishops/ 

Socrates  and  Sozomen,  who  inclined  to  the  severity  of  the 
Novatians,  date  the  decline  of  discipline  and  of  the  former 
purity  of  morals  from  this  act.  But  the  real  cause  lay  further 
back,  in  the  connection  of  the  church  with  the  temporal  power 
Had  the  state  been  pervaded  with  the  religious  earnestness 
and  zeal  of  Christianity,  like  the  Genevan  republic,  for  exam- 
ple, under  the  reformation  of  Oalvin,  the  discipline  of  the 
church  would  have  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  alliance. 
But  the  vast  Boman  state  could  not  so  easily  and  quickly  lay 
aside  its  heathen  traditions  and  customs ;  it  perpetuated  them 
under  Christian  names.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  received, 
at  best,  only  John's  baptism  of  repentance,  not  Christ's  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire. 

Yet  even  under  these  new  conditions  the  original  moral 
earnestness  of  the  church  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  itself  known.  Bishops  were  not  wanting  to  confront 
even  the  emperors,  as  Nathan  stood  before  David  after  hia 
fall,  in  fearless  rebuke.  Chrysostom  rigidly  insisted,  that  the 
deacon  should  exclude  all  unworthy  persons  from  the  holy 
communion,  though  by  his  vehement  reproof  of  the  immorali- 
ties of  the  imperial  court,  he  brought  upon  himself  at  last 
deposition  and  exile.  '^  Though  a  captain,"  says  he  to  those 
who  administer  the  communion,  "or  a  governor,  nay,  even 
one  adorned  with  the  imperial  crown,  approach  [the  table  of 
the  Lord]  unworthily,  prevent  him ;  you  have  greater  authority 
than  he.  .  .  .  Beware  lest  you  excite  the  Lord  to  wrath, 
and  give  a  sword  instead  of  food.  And  if  a  new  Judas 
should  approach  the  communion,  prevent  him.    Fear  Gk>d,  not 

^  Sozomen,  viL  Id ;  Sooratea,  r.  19.  This  fact  has  been  employed  bj  the  Roman 
church  against  the  Protestant,  m  the  controyersy  on  the  aaorament  of  penance.  Neo* 
tarius  certiunly  did  abolish  the  institution  of  penitential  priest,  and  ibe  public  chnroli 
penance.  But  for  or  against  private  penances  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  tfai 
Rtatement  of  these  historians. 
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man.  K  you  fear  man,  he  will  treat  you  with  scorn ;  if  you  feai 
Ood,  you  will  appear  venerable  even  to  men."  ^  Sy nesius  excom 
municated  the  worthless  governor  of  Pentapolis,  Andronicus, 
for  his  cruel  oppression  of  the  poor  and  contempt  of  tlie  exhorta^ 
tions  of  the  bishop,  and  the  discipline  attained  the  desired  effect. 
The  most  noted  example  of  church  discipline  is  the  encounter 
between  Ambrose  and  Theodosius  I.  in  Milan  about  the  year 
390.  The  bishop  refdsed  the  powerfal  and  orthodox  emperor 
the  communion,  and  thrust  him  back  from  the  threshold  of 
the  church,  because  in  a  tempest  of  rage  he  had  caused  seven 
thousand  persons  in  Thessalonica,  regardless  of  rank,  sex,  or 
guilt,  to  be  hewn  down  by  his  soldiers  in  horrible  cruelty  on 
account  of  a  riot.  Eight  months  afterward  Ambrose  gave  him 
absolution  at  his  request,  after  he  had  submitted  to  the  public 
penance  of  the  church  and  promised  in  future  not  to  execute 
a  death  penalty  until  tliirty  days  after  the  pronouncing  of  it, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  revoke  it  if  necessary,  and  to  exer- 
cise mercy.'  Here  Ambrose  certainly  vindicated — ^though 
perhaps  not  without  admixture  of  hierarchical  lotldness — the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  church  against  the  state,  and  the 
claims  of  Christian  temperance  and  mercy  against  gross  mili- 
tary power.  "Thus,"  says  a  modern  historian,  "did  the 
charch  prove,  in  a  time  of  unlimited  arbitrary  power,  the 
refuge  of  popular  freedom,  and  saints  assume  the  part  of  tri- 
bunes of  the  people."  * 

'  Horn.  82  (eL  88)  in  Matt,  toward  the  doae  (in  Kontfaaoon*s  edition  of  ChryB., 
torn.  tIL  p.  789  sq.).  Comp.  hia  ezporition  of  1  Ck)r.  xi.  27,  28,  in  Horn.  27  and 
28,  in  1  Goiinfth.  (EngUah  translation  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fatiiera,  etc.,  p. 
879  aqq.,  and  888  aqq.). 

'  This  oconrrence  is  related  by  Ambrose  himself,  in  896,  in  his  Amend  disoonrse 
CO  Theodosins  (de  obitn  Theod.  c.  84,  in  the  Bened.  ed.  of  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1207),  in  these  words :  "  DefleTit  in  ecclesia  pnblice  peccatnm  suam,  quod  ei  alionim 
fimnde  obrepserat;  gemitu  et  laorymis  oraTit  yeniam.  Qnod  privati  erubescnnt, 
noQ  eraboit  imperator,  pnblioe  agere  poenitentiam ;  neqne  ullus  postea  dies  fuit  quo 
nom  lUiim  doleret  errorem.  Quid,  quod  praedaram  adeptus  yictoriam ;  tamen  quia 
hofltes  in  acie  prostrati  sunt  abstinuit  a  consortio  sacramentorum,  donee  Domini  drca 
ae  gratiam  filiomm  experiretnr  adrentu."  Also  by  his  biographer  Paulinus  (de  vita 
Anibroo.  c.  24),  by  Augustine  (De  dyit.  Dei,  ▼.  26),  by  the  historians  Theodorot 
{r.  17),  Sozomen  (ril  25),  and  Rufinus  (xi  18). 

Churoh  Histoiy,  g  117  (p.  161,  7th  ed.) 
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§  69.     The  Donaiist  Schism.    External  History.  * 

L  Sources.  ArousTiKE :  Works  against  the  Donatists  (Contra  epistolani 
Parmeniani,  libri  iii. ;  De  baptismo,  oontra  Donatistas,  libri  vii. ;  Con- 
tra literas  Petiliani,  libri  iii  ;  De  Unitate  Eodesias,  lib.  unus ;  Contra 
Cresconium,  grammaticmn  Donat.,  libri  iv. ;  Breviculos  Collationis  cam 
Donatistis ;  Contra  Gandentinm,  etc.),  in  the  9th  vol.  of  his  Opera, 
ed.  Bened.  (Paris,  1688).  Optatits  Milkvitanus  (about  870):  De 
Bchismate  Donatistarum.  L.  £.  Du  Pin  :  Monumenta  vett.  ad  Donatist. 
hist,  pertinentia,  Par.  1700.  Excerpta  et  Scripta  Vetera  ad  Donatis- 
tarum Historiam  pertinentia,  at  the  dose  of  t|ie  ninth  volome  of  the 
Bened.  ed.  of  Augustine^s  works. 

n.  Literature.  Yalesius  :  De  schism.  Donat.  (appended  to  his  ed.  of  £u- 
sebins).  Waloh  :  Historic  der  Ketzereien,  etc.,  vol.  iv.  Nsandbb  : 
Allg.  K.  Q.  ii.  1,  p.  866  sqq.  (Torrey's  Engl,  translation,  iL  p.  182  sqq.). 
A.  Roux :  De  Augustino  adversario  Donat.  Lngd.  Bat  1888.  F.  Rib- 
beck  :  Donatns  n.  Augustinus,  oder  der  erste  entscheidende  Kampf 
zwisohen  Separatismus  u.  Kirche.,  Elberf.  1858.  (The  author  was  for 
a  short  time  a  Baptist,  and  then  returned  to  the  Prussian  established 
church,  and  wrote  this  work  against  separatism.) 

Donatism  was  bj  far  the  most  important  Bchism  m  the 
church  of  the  period  before  us.  For  a  whole  century  it  divi- 
ded the  North  African  churches  into  two  hostile  camps.  Like 
the  schisms  of  the  former  period,*  it  arose  from  the  conflict  of 
the  more  rigid  and  the  more  indulgent  theories  of  discipline 
in  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed.  But  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Chrislanized  state,  it  assumed  at  the  same 
time  an  ecclesiastico-political  character.  The  rigoristie  peni- 
tential discipline  had  been  represented  in  the  previous  period 
especially  by  the  Montanists  and  Kovatians,  who  were  still 
living ;  while  the  milder  principle  and  practice  had  found  its 
most  powerful  support  in  tlie  Eoman  church,  and,  since  the 
time  of  Constantino,  had  generally  prevailed. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Donatist  schism  appear  in  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution,  which  revived  that  controversy  concerning 
church  discipline  and  martyrdom.  The  rigoristie  party,  favored 
by  Secundus  of  Tigisis,  at  that  time  primate  of  Numidia,  and  led 
by  the  bishop  Donatns  of  CassB  Nigrsa,  rushed  to  the  martyr' 

Comp.  vol  i.  §  116,  p.  447  sqq 
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crown  with  fanatical  contempt  of  death,  and  saw  in  flight  from 
danger,  or  in  the  delivering  up  of  the  sacred  books,  onl  j  coward 
ice  and  treachery,  which  should  forever  exclude  from  the  fellow 
ship  of  the  church.  The  moderate  party,  at  whose  head  stooo 
the  bishop  Mensurios  and  his  archdeacon  and  successor  Caecilian, 
advocated  the  chiims  of  prudence  and  discretion,  and  cast  sus- 
picion on  the  motives  of  the  forward  confessors  and  martyrs. 
So  early  as  the  year  305  a  schism  was  imminent,  in  the  matter 
of  an  episcopal  election  for  the  city  of  Cita.  But  no  formal  out- 
break  occurred  until  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  in 
311 ;  and  then  the  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  the  Ifasty 
election  of  Cscilian  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage.  The  Dona- 
tiets  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  because  in  his  ordination  the 
Numidian  bishops  were  slighted,  and  the  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  bishop  Felix  of  Aptungis,  or  Aptunga,  whom 
they  declared  to  be  a  traditor^  that  is,  one  who  had«delivered 
up  the  sacred  writings  to  the  heathen  persecutors.  In  Carthage 
itself  he  had  many  opponents,  among  whom  were  the  elders 
of  the  congregation  {seniores  plehi9\  and  particularly  a  wealthy 
and  superstitious  widow,  Lucilla,  who  was  accustomed  to  kiss 
certain  relics  before  her  daily  communion,  and  seemed  to  pre- 
fer them  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  sacrament.  Secundus 
of  Tigiais  and  seventy  I^umidian  bishops,  mostly  of  the  rigor- 
istic  school,  assembled  at  Carthage,  deposed  and  excommuni- 
cated CfiBcilian,  who  refused  to  appear,  and  elected  the  lector 
Majorinus,  a  favorite  of  Lucilla,  in  his  place.  After  his  death, 
in  815,  Majorinus  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  a  gifted  man, 
of  fiery  energy  and  eloquence,  revered  by  his  admirers  as  a 
wonder  worker,  and  styled  the  Obeat.  From  this  man,  and 
not  from  the  Donatus  mentioned  above,  the  name  of  the  party 
was  derived.' 

Each  party  endeavored  to  gain  churches  abroad  to  its  side, 
and  thus  the  schism  spread.    The  Donatists  appealed  to  the 


1   u 
•« 


Pan  Donftd,  DonatiBtfB,  Donatiuii.'*  PreTioualy  they  were  oommonlj  called 
Pan  imorini.**  Optatns  of  Mileve  seema,  indeed,  to  know  of  only  one  Donatna. 
Bvfe  tba  nonatisto  ezpmdy  diatinguiah  Donatua  Ifagnna  of  Carthage  from  Donatna 
A  OMif  Nlgria.  Likewiae  Augoatlne,  Gontn  Greaooninm  Bonat  iL  1 ;  though  ba 
himself  had  formerly  oonfonnded  the  two. 
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emperor  Constantine — the  first  instance  of  Buch  appeal,  and  g 
step  whicli  they  afterward  had  to  repent.  The  emperor,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Gaul,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Boman 
bishop  Melchiades  (Miltiades)  and  five  Gallican  bishops,  before 
whom  the  accused  Gsecilian  and  ten  African  bishops  from  each 
side  were  directed  to  appear.  The  decision  went  in  favor  of 
GsBcilian,  and  he  was  now,  except  in  Africa,  universally  re- 
garded as  the  legitimate  bishop  of  Carthage.  The  Donatista 
remonstrated.  A  second  investigation,  which  Constantine  in- 
trusted to  the  council  of  Aries  (Arelate)  in  314:,  led  to  the  same 
result.  When  the  Donatists  hereupon  appealed  from  this 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperor  himself, 
he  likewise  declared  against  them  at  MDan  in  316,  and  soon 
afterward  issued  penal  laws  against  them,  threatening  them 
with  the  banishment  of  their  bishops  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  churches. 

Persecution  made  them  enemies  of  the  state  whose  help 
they  had  invoked,  and  fed  the  flame  of  their  fanaticism.  They 
made  violent  resistance  to  the  imperial  commissioner,  TTrsacias, 
and  declared  that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  them  to 
hold  church  fellowship  with  the  "rascal"  (nd^itlo)  Csecilian. 
Constantine  perceived  the  fruitlessness  of  the  forcible  restriction 
of  religion,  and,  by  an  edict  in  321,  granted  the  Donatists  full 
liberty  of  faith  and  worship.  He  remained  faithful  to  this 
policy  of  toleration,  and  exhorted  the  Catholics  to  patience  and 
indulgence.  At  a  council  in  330  the  Donatists  numbered  two 
hundred  and  seventy  bishops. 

Constans,  the  successor  of  Constantine,  resorted  again  to 
violent  measures ;  but  neither  threats  nor  promises  made  any 
impression  on  the  party.  It  came  to  blood.  The  Circnmcel- 
lions,  a  sort  of  Donatist  mendicant  monks,  who  wandered  about 
the  cotmtry  among  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,*  carried  on 
plunder,  arson,  and  murder,  in  conjunction  with  mutinous 
peasants  and  slaves,  and  in  crazy  zeal  for  the  martyr's  crown, 
as  genuine  soldiers  of  Christ,  rushed  into  fire  and  water,  and 

'  '*Cellaa  dronmientes  raatiooram.**  Henoe  the  name  CircumceUionts,  But 
fb^  oalled  themielyes  MUitet  OkruU  Affonutia,  Thdr  date  and  origin  are  aiioe» 
tain.    According  to  Optatna  of  MneT8|  they  first  appeared  nnder  Gonatanf  b  M7. 
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iLrew  themBelves  down  from  rocks.  Yet  there  were  Donatistfi 
wlio  disapproved  this  revolutionary  frenzy.  The  insurrection 
was  suppressed  by  military  force ;  several  leaders  of  the  Dona* 
tistd  were  executed,  others  were  banished,  and  their  churches 
were  closed  or  confiscated.  Donatus  the  Great  died  in  exile. 
He  was  succeeded  by  one  Parmenianus. 

Under  Julian  the  Apostate  the  Donatists  again  obtfdned 
with  all  other  heretics  and  schismatics,  freedom  of  religion^ 
and  returned  to  the  possession  of  their  churches,  which  they 
painted  anew,  to  redeem  them  from  their  profanation  by  the 
Catholics.  But  under  the  subsequent  emperors  their  condition 
grew  worse,  both  from  persecutions  without  and  dissensions 
within.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  parties  extended  into 
all  the  affairs  of  daily  life ;  the  Donatist  bishop  ^austinus  of 
Hippo,  for  example,  allowing  none  of  the  members  of  his 
church  to  bake  bread  for  the  Catholic  inhabitants. 


§  70.    Augtuime  cmd  the  DonatUta.    Their  Persecution 

and  Extinction. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth,  the  great  Augustine,  of  Hippo,  where  there  was  also 
a  strong  congregation  of  the  schismatics,  made  a  powerful 
effort,  by  instruction  and  persuasion,  to  reconcile  the  Donatists 
with  the  Catholic  church*  He  wrote  several  works  on  the 
subject,  and  set  the  whole  African  church  in  motion  against 
them.  They  feared  his  superior  dialectics,  and  avoided  him 
wherever  they  could.  The  matter,  however,  was  brought,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  in  411,  to  a  three  days'  arbitration  at 
Carthage,  attended  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  Catholic 
bishops  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Donatist.' 

Augustine,  who,  in  two  beautiful  sermons  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disputation,  exhorted  to  love,  forbearance,  and 
meekness,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ; 
Petilian,  on  the  part  of  the  schismatics.    Marcellinus,  the  im 

s  Angiutiiie  gires  an  tcooimt  of  the  debate  in  hia  BreTienlns  Gollatlonia  eon. 
Dooatiatia  (Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  646-080). 
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perial  tribune  and  notary,  and  a  friend  of  Augustine,  presided, 
and  was  to  pass  the  decisive  judgment.  Tbis  arrangement 
•was  obviously  partial,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  the  Catho- 
lics. The  discussions  related  to  two  points :  (1)  Whether  the 
Catholic  bishops  Csecilian  and  Felix  of  Aptiinga  were  tradi- 
tors ;  (2)  Whether  the  church  lose  her  nature  and  attributes  by 
fellowship  with  heinous  sinners.  The  balance  of  skill  and 
argument  was  on  the  side  of  Augustine,  though  the  Donatista 
brought  much  that  was  forcible  against  compalsion  in  reb'gion, 
and  against  the  confusion  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
powers.  The  imperial  commissioner,  as  might  be  expected, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Catholics.  The  separatists  neverthe- 
less persisted  in  their  view,  but  their  appeal  to  the  emperor 
continued  unsuccessful. 

More  stringent  civil  laws  were  now  enacted  against  them, 
banishing  the  Donatist  clergy  from  their  country,  imposing 
fines  on  the  laity,  and  confiscating  the  churches.  In  415  they 
were  even  forbidden  to  hold  religious  assemblies,  upon  pain  of 
death. 

Augustine  himself,  who  had  previously  consented  only  to 
spiritual  measures  against  heretics,  now  advocated  force,  to 
bring  them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  out  of  which 
there  was  no  salvation.  He  appealed  to  the  command  in  the 
parable  of  the  supper,  Luke,  xiv,  23,  to  "  compel  them  to  come 
in  ; "  where,  however,  the  "  compel "  {avdry/caa-ov)  is  evidently 
but  a  vivid  hyperbole  for  the  holy  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  which  we  find,  for  example,  in  the  apostle  Paul.* 

New  eruptions  of  fanaticism  ensued.  A  bishop  Oaudentius 
threatened,  that  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  deprive  him  of 
his  church  by  force,  he  would  bum  himself  with  his  congre- 
gation in  it,  and  vindicated  this  intended  suicide  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Rhazis,  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ch.  xiv.). 

The  conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Arian  Vandals  in  428  dev 
astated  the  African  church,  and  put  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
as  the  French  Revolution  swept  both  Jesuitism  and  Jansenism 
away.    Yet  a  remnant  of  the  Donatists,  as  wo  learn  from  the  . 

^  On  Auguatine^s  ySew  oomp.  §  87,  toward  the  doea 
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letters  of  Gr^orj  L,  perpetuated  itself  into  the  seventli  cen* 
turj,  still  proving  in  their  ruins  the  power  of  a  mistaken  puri^ 
tanic  zeal  and  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of  state-church 
persecution.  In  the  seventh  century  the  entire  African  church 
sank  under  the  Saracenic  conquest 
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the  Church. 

The  Donatist  controversy  was  a  conflict  between  separadsm 
and  Catholicism ;  between  ecclesiastical  purism  and  ecclesias- 
tical eclecticism ;  between  the  idea  of  the  church  as  an  exclu- 
sive community  of  regenerate  saints  and  the  idea  of  the  church 
as  the  general  Christendom  of  state  and  people.  It  revolved 
around  the  doctrine  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  church,  and, 
in  particular,  of  the  predicate  of  holiness.  It  resulted  in  the 
completion  by  Augustine  of  the  catliolic  dogma  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  partly  developed  by  Cfyprian  in  his  conflict 
with  a  similar  schism.* 

The  Donatists,  like  Tertullian  in  his  Montanistic  writings, 
started  from  an  ideal  and  spiritualistic  conception  of  the  church 
as  a  fellowship  of  saints,  which  in  a  sinful  world  could  only  be 
imperfectly  realized.  They  laid  chief  stress  on  the  predicate 
of  the  subjective  holiness  or  personal  worthiness  of  the  several 
members,  and  made  the  catholicity  of  the  church  and  tlie 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  dependent  upon  that.  The  true 
church,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  a  school  of  holiness,  as  a 
society  of  those  who  are  already  holy  ;  or  at  least  of  those  who 
appear  so ;  for  that  there  are  hypocrites  not  even  the  Donatists 
could  deny,  and  as  little  could  they  in  earnest  claim  infalli- 
bility in  their  own  discernment  of  men.  By  the  toleration  of 
tliose  who  are  openly  sinful,  the  church  loses  her  holiness,  and 
ceases  to  be  church.  Unholy  priests  are  incapable  of  adminis- 
tering sacraments ;  for  how  can  regeneration  proceed  from 
the  unregenerate,  holiness  from  the  unholy  ?  No  one  can  give 
what  he  does  not  himself  possess.    He  who  would  receive  faitb 

>  Comp.  YoL  L  g  111,  116,  and  181. 
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from  a  faithless  man,  receives  not  faith  bat  guilt.'  It  was  on 
this  ground,  in  fact,  that  they  rejected  the  election  of  Csscilian : 
that  he  had  been  ordained  bishop  by  an  nn worthy  person. 
On  this  ground  they  refused  to  recognize  the  Catholic  baptism 
as  baptism  at  all.  On  this  point  they  had  some  support  in 
Cyprian,  who  likewise  rejected  the  validity  of  heretical  bap- 
tism, though  not  from  the  separatist,  but  from  the  catholic 
point  of  view,  and  who  came  into  collision,  upon  this  question, 
with  Stephen  of  Eome." 

Hence,  like  the  Montanists  &nd  Kovatians,  they  insisted  on 
rigorous  church  discipline,  and  demanded  the  excommunica- 
tion of  all  unworthy  members,  especially  of  such  as  had  denied 
their  faith  or  given  up  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  persecution. 
They  resisted,  moreover,  all  interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
church  affairs ;  though  they  themselves  at  first  had  solicited 
the  help  of  Constantine.  In  the  great  imperial  church,  em- 
bracing the  people  in  a  mass,  they  saw  a  secularized  Babylon, 
against  which  they  set  themselves  off,  in  separatistic  arrogance, 
as  the  only  true  and  pure  church.  In  support  of  their  views, 
they  appealed  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
speak  of  the  external  holiness  of  the  people  of  God,  and  to  the 
procedure  of  Paul  with  respect  to  the  fornicator  at  Corinth, 

In  opposition  to  this  subjective  and  spiritualistic  theory 
of  the  church,  Augustine,  as  champion  of  the  Catholics,  de- 
veloped the  objective,  realistic  theory,  which  has  since  been 
repeatedly  reasserted,  though  with  various  modifications,  not 
only  in  the  Boman  church,  but  also  in  the  Protestant,  against 
separatistic  and  schismatic  sects.  He  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
catholicity  of  the  church,  and  derives  the  holiness  of  individual 
members  and  the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  functions  from  it. 
He  finds  the  essence  of  the  church,  not  in  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  several  Christians,  but  in  the  union  of  the  whole 
church  with  Christ.  Taking  the  historical  point  of  view,  he 
goes  back  to  the  founding  of  the  church,  which  may  be  seen 

*  Aug.  Contra  Itteraa  PeUL  L  L  cap.  6  (torn.  ix.  p.  208) :  '*  Qui  fidem  a  perfido 
■umflerit,  non  fidem  percipit.  aed  reatum ;  omnia  enim  rea  origine  et  radioe  wnaialif, 
eC  d  caput  non  habet  aliquid,  nihil  est** 

'  Comp.  Tol.  I  g  104,  p.  404  aqq. 
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in  the  Kew  Testament,  which  haa  spread  over  all  the  world) 
and  which  ia  connected  through  the  unbroken  success  ion.  of 
bishopa  with  the  apostles  and  with  Christ.  This  alone  can  be 
the  true  church.  It  is  impossible  that  she  should  all  at  once 
disappear  from  the  earth,  or  should  exist  only  in  the  Airican 
sect  of  the  Donatists.'  What  is  all  that  they  may  say  of  their 
little  heap,  in  comparison  with  the  great  catholic  Christendom 
of  all  lands  !  -  Thus  even  numerical  preponderance  here  enters 
as  an  argument;  though  under  other  circumstances  it  may 
prove  too  much,  and  would  place  the  primitive  church  at  a 
clear  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  prevailing  Jewish 
and  heathen  masses,  and  the  Evangelical  church  in  its  contro* 
versj  with  the  Soman  Catholic. 

From  the  objective  character  of  the  church  as  a  divine 
institution  flows,  according  to  the  catholic  view,  the  efficacy 
of  all  her  functions,  the  sacraments  in  particular.  When  Pe- 
tilian,  at  tlie  CoUatio  cum  Donatistis,  said  :  ^^  He  who  receives 
the  faith  from  a  faithless  priest,  receives  not  faith,  but  guilt," 
Augustine  answered :  '^  But  Christ  is  not  unfaithful  {p€7fidu9\ 
from  whom  I  rfeceive  faith  (Jlden£)y  not  guilt  (j^eaturrC).  Christ, 
therefore,  is  properly  the  functionary,  and  the  priest  is  simply 
his  organ."  ^^  My  origin,"  said  Augustine  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, "  is  Christ,  my  root  is  Christ,  my  head  is  Christ.  The 
seed,  of  which  I  was  bom,  is  the  word  of  God,  which  I  mus 
obey  even  though  the  preacher  himself  practise  not  what  he 
preaches.  I  believe  not  in  tlie  minister  by  whom  I  am  bap- 
tized, but  in  Christ,  who  alone  justifies  the  sinner  and  can  for- 
give guilt.' 


»• 


'  Angosdne,  ad  CathoUoM  Epistola  contra  Donatlstafl,  nsuaUy  quoted  under  the 
ehorier  title,  De  unitate  ecderia,  a  12  (Bened.  ed.  torn.  ix.  p.  860) :  "  Qaomodo  OGBp- 
inm  sift  ab  Jerasalem,  et  dmde  prooeasnm  in  JudsBam  et  Samariam,  et  inde  in  totam 
terram,  nbi  adhuc  creadt  ecdeaia,  donee  naque  in  finem  etiam  reliquaa  gentea,  nbi 
adhnc  non  eat,  obtineat,  acripturia  aanciis  teatibaa  oonaeqaenter  oetenditor ;  qniaqnia 
aliad  erangeUzaverit,  anathema  ait.  Aliud  aueem  evangelizat,  qui  periisse  dicit  de 
cfletero  mundo  eodeaiam  et  in  parte  Donati  in  sola  Africa  remanaime  dicit  Ei^o 
■natbema  sit.    Aut  legat  mihi  hoc  in  acripturia  sanctia,  et  non  lit  anathema.** 

'  Contim literaa  Petiliani,  L  L  c  7  (Opera,  torn.  ix.  p.  209):  " Origo  mea  Chria* 
tna  eat,  radix  mea  Ghrlatna  eat,  caput  memn  Chriatua  eat**  .  .  .  In  the  aame 
place :  *'  Me  innocentem  non  facit,  nisi  qui  mortuua  eat  propter  delicta  noatra  et 
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Lastly,  in  regard  to  church  di&cipline,  the  opponents  of  the 
Donatists  agreed  with  them  in  considering  it  wholesome  and 
necessary,  but  would  keep  it  within  the  limits  fixed  for  it  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  fallibility  of  men.  A  per* 
feet  separation  of  sinners  from  saints  is  impracticable  before 
the  final  judgment.  Many  things  must  be  patiently  borne, 
that  greater  evil  may  be  averted,  and  that  those  still  capable 
of  improvement  may  be  improved,  especially  where  the 
offender  has  too  many  adherents.  '^Man,"  says  Augustine, 
^^  should  punish  in  the  spirit  of  love,  until  either  the  discipline 
and  coiTection  come  from  above,  or  the  tares  are  pulled  up  in 
the  universal  harvest."  *  In  support  of  this  view  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Lord's  parables  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat,  and 
of  the  net  which  gathered  together  of  every  kind  (Matt.  xiii.). 
These  two  parables  were  the  chief  exegetical  battle  ground  of 
the  two  parties.  The  Donatists  understood  by  the  field,  not 
the  church,  but  the  world,  according  to  the  Saviour's  own  ex- 
position of  the  parable  of  the  tares ; '  the  Catholics  replied  that 
it  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  church  to  which  the 
parable  referred  as  a  whole,  and  pressed  especially  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Saviour  not  to  gather  up  the  tares  before  the  final 
harvest,  lest  they  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  The 
Donatists,  moreover,  made  a  distinction  between  unknown 
offenders,  to  whom  alone  the  parable  of  the  net  referred,  and 
notorious  sinners.  But  this  did  not  gain  them  much ;  for  if 
the  church  compromises  her  character  for  holiness  by  contact 
with  unworthy  persons  at  all,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
openly  unworthy  before  men  or  not,  and  no  church  whatever 
would  be  left  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Augustine,  who,  no  more 

reeurrexit  propter  justificationem  nostram.    Kon  enim  in  ministriiiD,  per  qnem  btpli 
lor,  credo ;  sed  in  earn  qui  justificat  impium,  ut  deputetur  mihi  fides  in  justitiam." 
>  Aug.  Ck)ntra  Epistolam  Fanneniani,  L  iiL  c  2,  g  10-16  (Opera,  torn.  iz.  p. 

■  Breviculus  Goliat  c.  Don.  Dies  tert  c  8,  §  10  (Opera,  iz.  p.  659):  ''Zizania 
inter  triticum  non  in  ecclesia,  sed  in  ipso  mnndo  permizta  dixenint,  quoniam  Domi- 
nuB  ait,  Ager  wt  mvndus  ^  (Matt  xiiL  88).    As  to  the  exegetical  merits  of  the  cod< 
troversy  see  Trenches  **  Notes  on  the  Parables,"  p.  88  sqq.  (9th  Lond.  editicm,  1868) 
tud  Lange^s  Commentaiy  on  Matt.  ziiL  (Amer.  ed.  bj  SchaiT,  p.  244  sqq.). 
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than  the  Donatists,  could  relinquish  the  predicate  of  Iioliness 
for  the  church,  found  himself  compelled  to  distinguish  between 
a  true  and  a  mixedj  or  merely  apparent  body  of  Christ  f  foraa* 
much  as  hypocrites,  even  in  this  world,  are  not  in  and  with 
Chiist,  but  only  appear  to  be/  And  yet  he  repelled  the  Dona- 
tist  charge  of  making  two  churches.  In  his  view  it  is  one  and 
the  same  church,  which  is  now  mixed  with  the  ungodly,  and 
will  hereafter  be  pure,  as  it  is  the  same  CShrist  who  once  died, 
and  now#  lives  forever,  and  the  same  believers,  who  are  npw 
mortal  and  will  one  day  put  on  immortality.' 

With  some  modification  we  may  find  here  the  germ  of  the 
Bubsequent  Protestant  distinction  of  the  visible  and  invisible 
church ;  which  regards  the  invisible,  not  as  another  church, 
but  as  the  eceleaiola  in  ecolesia  (or  eodesns\  as  the  smaller 
communion  of  true  believers  among  professors,  and  thus  as  the 
true  substance  of  the  visible  charch,  and  as  contained  within 
its  limits,  like  the  soul  in  the  body,  or  the  kernel  in  the  shell. 
Here  the  moderate  Donatist  and  scholarly  theologian,  Tycho- 
nius/  approached  Augustine;   calling  the  church  a  twofold 

*■  Corpus  Christi  verum  atque  permixtum,  or  verwn  atque  nmulatum.  Comp. 
De  doetr.  Christ,  iii.  32,  aa  quoted  below  in  full. 

*  Breyiculus  CollationiB  cum  Donatistia,  Dies  tertioa,  cap.  10,  §  19  and  20  (Opera, 
iz.  664):  "Deinde  calamnlantes,  quod  duaa  ecdefliaa  Catholid  dizerint,  unan  qua 
nunc  babet  pennixtoe  maloe,  aliam  qiue  post  resarreotioDeiu  eos  non  easet  habitura : 
Telnti  non  iidem  futuri  essent  sanoti  cnm  Chriato  regnaturi,  qui  nunc  pro  ejoa 
nomiiie  com  juate  Tivont  tolerant  malos.  .  .  •  De  duaboa  ettam  ecdeaiia  calum- 
BJam  eomin  Catholid  refiitanint,  identidem  ezprearius  oatendentes,  quid  dizerint, 
id  est,  non  earn  ecdesiam,  quaa  nunc  habet  permixtoa  maloa,  alienam  se  duJaBe  a 
regno  Dei,  nbi  non  erunt  mall  commizti,  aed  eandem  ipeam  unam  et  sanotam  eoda- 
iiain  nimc  ease  alitor  tone  antem  alitor  futuram,  nanc  habere  maloa  miztoa,  tuno 
non  faabitaram  .  .  .  dent  non  ideo  duo  ChiiaU,  quia  prior  mortuua  poatea  non 
moriturofl." 

*  Or  Tichonina,  aa  Angnatine  apella  the  name.  Although  himself  a  Donatist,  he 
wrote  against  them,  **  qui  contra  Donatiatas  inTictiaaime  acripdt,  com  fuerit  Dona- 
tistft  **  (saya  Aug.  De  doctr.  Chriat  L  iii.  o.  80,  §  42).  He  waa  opposed  to  rebaptiam 
and  acknowledged  the  Talidity  of  the  Catholic  sacramenta;  but  he  waa  equallj 
opposed  to  the  secularism  of  the  Catholic  church  and  ita  mixture  with  the  atate,  and 
adhered  to  the  strict  disdpline  of  the  Donatlsts.  Of  his  works  only  one  remains, 
▼i&,  Uber  regnlarom,  or  de  aeptem  regnlis,  a  sort  of  Biblical  henneneutica,  or 
a  guide  for  the  proper  nnderstsnding  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  It  waa  edited 
by  GaUandi,  in  hia  Bibliotheoa  Vetemm  Patrum,  torn.  tUL  p.  107-129.  Augus- 
tine notices  these  rules  at  length  in  his  work  De  doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  iii»  a  SO 
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lody  of  Christy  of  which  the  one  part  embraces  the  true  Ohria 
tians,  the  other  the  apparent.'  In  tliis^  as  also  in  ackowledg- 
ing  the  validitj  of  the  Catholic  baptism,  Tjchonins  departed 
from  the  Donatists ;  while  he  adhered  to  their  views  on  disci 
pline  and  opposed  the  Catholic  mixture  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  But  neither  he  nor  Augustine  pursued  this  distinction 
to  any  clearer  development  Both  were  involved,  at  bottom, 
in  the  confusion  of  Christianity  with  the  church,  and  of  the 
church  with  a  particular  outward  organization. 

§  72.    The  Roman  Sohism  qfDamawe  and  Ur9mu$, 

RtmBRTS :  Hist.  Ecol.  ii  10.  Hisbontmus  :  Ohron.  ad  ann.  866.  Soobatsb  : 
H.  K  iv.  29  (all  in  fliivor  of  Damasos).  Favbtinus  et  MAsoBLusm 
(two  presbyters  of  Ursinns):  LibeUns  preonm  ad  Imper.  Theodoa, 
in  BibL  Pair.  Lngd.  y.  687  (in  fkvor  of  Ursinns).  With  these  Ohri»- 
tian  aooounts  of  the  Boman  sohism  maj  be  compared  the  impartia] 
statement  of  the  heathen  historian  AioaAirns  Maboblunub,  xxviL 
c.  8,  ad  ann.  867. 

The  church  schism  between  Damasttb  and  UssmnB  (or 
UBSidNUs)  in  Bome,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
discipline,  but  proceeded  partly  from  the  Arian  controversy, 
partly  ifrom  personal  ambition.'  For  such  were  the  power  and 
splendor  of  the  court  of  the  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman, 

■qq.  (Ope^^  ed.  Bened.  torn.  iiL  p.  67  aqq.).  Tyahonitu  8eemB  to  haTe  died  be- 
fore tiie  doae  of  the  fourth  oentary.  Gomp.  on  him  Tillemont,  MenudieSi  ftom. 
vL  p.  81  sq.,  and  an  article  of  A.  Vogel,  in  Henqg^  Real-Enoydopedie,  toI  xtL 
p.  684-A86. 

'  **  GorpuB  Domini  bipartitom."  This  was  the  seoond  of  his  ralea  for  the  tnie 
udenrtanding  of  the  Soriptorea. 

*  Augustine  objects  only  to  his  mode  of  ezpreadon,  De  dootr.  Christ.  IiL  8S 
(torn.  iii.  58):  "Secunda  [regula  Tiohonii]  est  it  Dcmim  eorpw  hipartUo;  noa 
enim  lerera  Domini  corpus  est,  quod  cum  illo  non  eiit  in  etemum ;  sad  dioendinn 
fbit  de  Domini  torpvrt  vera  atque  penrnxto,  aut  v$ro  atque  titmuhto^  Tel  quid  alind  ; 
quia  non  solum  in  Mtemum,  Tcmm  etiam  nuno  hypooritn  non  cum  iilo  esM  dioendi 
sunt,  quamvis  in  ^'us  esse  Tideantnr  ecdesia,  unde  potent  ista  rsgula  et  sio  i^pei- 
lari,  ut  diceretur  de  pennixta  eodesfa."  Gomp.  also  Dr.  Baur,  E.  0.  Tom  4-6  Jahrh., 
p.  S24. 

*  Ammianus  Hare.,  L  o.,  intimates  the  latter :  *' Damasos  et  ITiBfaiiis  sopia  hn- 
manun  modum  ad  rapiendam  episoopatos  sedem  ardentes  bsIsbIs  studils  aipeRims 
eonfliotabantur,**  eta 
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e^en  at  that  time,  that  the  distiDgaished  pagan  senator,  PrsB- 
teztatuBy  said  to  Pope  Damasns :  *'  Make  me  a  bishop  of  Home, 
and  I  wiU  be  a  Christian  to-morrow." '  The  schism  presents 
A  moumfiil  example  of  the  violent  character  of  the  episcopal 
elections  at  Bome.  These  elections  were  as  important  events 
for  the  Bomans  as  the  elections  of  the  emperors  by  the  PrsB- 
toiian  soldiers  had  formerly  been.  They  enlisted  and  aroused 
all  the  passions  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

The  schism  originated  in  the  deposition  and  banishment  of 
the  bishop  liberias,  for  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  election  of  the 
Arian  FeUx  *  as  pope  in  opposition  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
emperor  Constantios  (▲.  d.  355).  Liberins,  having  in  his  exile 
subscribed  the  Aiian  creed  of  Sirmium,*  was  in  858  reinstated, 
and  Felix  retired,  and  is  said  to  have  subsequently  repented 
his  defection  to  Arianism.    The  parties,  however,  continued. 

After  the  death  of  Liberius  in  866,  Damasus  was,  by  the 
party  of  Felix,  and  Ursinusby  the  party  of  Liberius,  elected  suc- 
cessor of  Peter.  It  came  to  repeated  bloody  encounters ;  even 
the  altar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  desecrated,  and  in  a  church 
whither  Ursinus  had  betaken  himself,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  men  lost  their  lives  in  one  day/  Other  provinces  also 
were  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  It  was  years  before  Damasus  at 
last,  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  obtained  undisputed  posses- 


'  This  te  rdated  even  by  St  Jerome  (oomp.  aboTe  §  08,  p.  267,  noteX  and  goee 
to  oonfirm  the  BtatementB  of  AmmiaiHiE. 

*  Atiuuiasiiu  (Historia  Arianoram  ad  Honachoa,  §  75,  Opera  ed.  Bened.  L  p. 
SS9X  and  Socratea  (H.  E.  iL  87X  deddedlj  condemn  him  aa  an  Arlan.  NoTeitheleaB 
thia  heretic  and  anti-pope  haa  been  amuggled  into  the  Roman  catalogue  of  aaints  and 
martyrai  Gregory  XHL  inatitated  an  inveatigation  into  the  matter,  which  waa 
terminated  by  the  andden  diacovery  of  hia  remaina,  with  the  inaeription:  ^*Pope 
and  Martyr.* 

*  According  to  Baronina,  ad  a.  807,  the  Jealonay  of  Felix  waa  the  Delilah,  who 
robbed  the  catholic  Samaon  (liberlaa)  of  hia  atrength. 

«  Ammian.  Mara  L  xzrlL  &  8:  **0on8tat  in  baailica  Sdnfaii  (Sdnii),  nbi  ritoi 
Cbriatiar  .  4  conTcnticolnm,  imo  die  czzxTii.  reperta  cadarera  peremtomm.**  Then 
be  fpeaka  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Roman  blahopric,  on  account  of  which  it 
waa  the  olject  <^  ao  paaaionate  covetouaneaa  and  ambition,  and  contraata  with  it  the 
■mplloity  and  aelf-denial  of  the  rural  deigy.  The  account  la  confirmed  by  Augi» 
tine,  BreTic  ColL  a  Donat  &  16,  and  Hieron.  in  Chron.  an.  867.  Socratea,  It.  8% 
ipeaka  generally  of  aereial  fl^ita,  in  whidi  many  livea  were  loit 
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Bion  of  his  office,  and  TJi'siniis  was  banished.  The  statements 
of  the  two  parties  ai'e  so  conflicting  in  regard  to  tlie  priority 
and  legitimacy  of  election  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  authorship 
of  the  bloody  scenes,  that  we  cannot  further  determine  on  which 
side  lay  the  greater  blame.  Damasus,  who  reigned  from  367  to 
384,  is  indeed  depicted  as  in  other  respects  a  violent  man/  but 
he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  literary  taste,  and  did  good 
service  by  his  patronage  of  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  Psalter  into  the 
church  song.- 


§  73.     The  Mdetian  Sohiam  at  Antioch. 

HiEBomrKTB :  Ohron.  ad  ann.  864.  CnBTsosTOMus :  Homilia  in  S.  Patrem 
noBtrum  Meletiam,  arohiepisoopom  magnffi  Antioohiffi  (delivered  a.  d. 
.  886  or  887,  in  Montfaucon^s  ed.  of  GhrysoBt.  Opera,  torn.  iL  p.  618- 
628).  SozoMBN :  H.  E.  iv.  28 ;  vii.  10, 11.  Thbodor.  :  H.  E.  v.  3, 
86.  Socrates:  H.  E.  iii.  9;  v.  9,  17.  Oomp.  Waloh  :  Ketzerhistorie, 
part  iv,  p.  410  sqq. 

The  Meletian  schism  at  Antioch'  was  interwoven  with 
the  Arian  controversies,  and  lasted  through  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Li  361  the  majority  of  the  Antiochian  church  elected  as 
bishop  Melettos,  who  had  formerly  been  an  Arian,  and  was 
ordained  by  this  party,  but  after  his  election  professed  the  Ni- 
cene  orthodoxy.  He  was  a  man  of  rich  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  which  endeared  him  tc 
the  Catholics  and  Arians.  But  his  doctrinal  indecision  offended 
the  extremists  of  both  parties.  When  he  professed  the  Nicene 
faith,  the  Arians  deposed  him  in  council,  sent  him  into  exile, 

'  His  opponents  also  charged  him  with  too  great  fiuniliaritj  with  Boman  Udiea. 
The  Bune  aocosation,  howerer,  was  made  against  his  friend  Jerome,  on  aoooont  of 
biB  seal  for  the  spread  of  the  asoetio  life  among  the  Roman  matrons. 

*  Oomp.  on  Damasus  his  works,  edited  by  Herenda,  Rome,  1754,  sereral  epi» 
Ues  of  Jerome,  Tillemont,  tom.  yiiL  886,  and  Batler*s  LiTes  of  the  Saints,  sob 
Deo.  11th. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Meletian  schism  at  Alexandria,  whidi  arose  is 
the  prerions  period.    Comp.  toL  L  §  llff  (p.  461). 
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and  transfeiTed  his  bishopric  to  EuzoiTis,  who  had  formerly 
beeu  banisbed  with  Arias/  The  Catholics  disowuod  Euzoiua, 
but  split  among  themselves ;  the  majority  adhered  to  the  ex- 
iled Meletins,  while  the  old  and  more  strictly  orthodox  party, 
who  had  hitherto  beeu  known  as  the  Eustathians,  and  with 
whom  Athanasius  communicated,  would  not  recognize  a  bishop 
of  Arian  consecration,  though  Catholic  in  belief,  and  elected 
Paulikus,  a  presbyter  of  high  character,  who  was  ordained 
counter-bishop  by  Lucifer  of  Calaris.' 

The  doctrinal  difference  between  the  Meletians  and  the  old 
Nicenes  consisted  chiefly  in  this :  that  the  latter  acknowledged 
three  hypostases  in  the  divine  trinity,  the  former  only  three 
prosopa;  the  one  laying  the  stress  on  the  triplicity  of  the 
divine  essence,  the  other  on  its  unity. 

The  othodox  orientals  declared  for  Meletius,  the  occidentals 
and  Egyptians  for  Paulinus,  as  legitimate  bishop  of  AntiocL 
Meletius,  on  returning  from  exile  under  the  protection  of 
Gratian,  proposed  to  Paulinus  that  they  should  unite  their 
flocks,  and  that  the  survivor  of  them  should  superintend  the 
chorch  alone ;  but  Paulinus  declined,  since  the  canons  forbade 
him  to  take  as  a  colleague  one  who  had  been  ordained  by 
Arians.*  Then  the  military  authorities  put  Meletius  in  posses- 
sion of  the  cathedral,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Euzoius. 
Meletius  presided,  as  senior  bishop,  in  the  second  ecumenical 
council  (381),  but  died  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  it — a 
saint  outside  the  communion  of  Bome.  His  funeral  was  im- 
posing :  lights  were  bome  before  the  embalmed  corpse,  and 
psalms  sung  in  divers  languages,  and  these  honors  were  re- 
peated in  all  the  cities  through  which  it  passed  on  its  trans- 
portation to  Antioch,  beside  the  grave  of  St.  Babylas.*    The 

>  Sozom.  H.  G.  iy.  c.  28. 

*  This  Lucifer  was  an  orthodox  fanatic,  who  afterward  himself  fell  into  conflict 
with  Athanasius  in  Alexandria,  and  formed  a  sect  of  his  own,  the  Luciferians,  od 
rigid  principles  of  church  purity.  Comp.  Socr.  liL  9 ;  Sozom.  iii  16 ;  and  Walch, 
Ketzerfaist,  iii.  388  sqq. 

'  Tbeodoret,  H.  K  lib.  iii.  8.  He  highly  applauds  the  magnanimous  proposa 
of  Meletius. 

*  Sozonu  tIL  c  10.  The  historian  iays  that  the  dnging  of  psalms  on  such  occa 
MODS  was  quite  contrary  to  Roman  custom. 
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Antiochians  engraved  his  likeness  on  their  rings,  their  cups^ 
and  the  walls  of  their  bedrooms.  So  St.  Ghrjsostom  informs 
us  in  his  eloquent  eulogy  on  Meletius.*  Flavian  was  elected 
his  successor,  although  Paulinus  was  still  alive.  This  gave  rise 
to  fresh  troubles,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Chrysostom  labored  for  the  reconciliation  of  Rome 
and  Alexandria  to  Flavian.  But  the  party  of  Paulinus,  afker 
his  death  in  389,  elected  Evagrius  as  successor  (f  892),  and 
the  schism  continued  down  to  tiie  year  413  or  415,  when  the 
bishop  Alexander  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  old  orthodox 
remnant  with  the  successor  of  Meletius.  The  two  parties  cele- 
brated their  union  by  a  splendid  festival,  and  proceeded  to- 
gether in  one  majestic  stream  to  the  church.' 

Thus  a  long  and  tedious  schism  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  church  of  Antioch  was  permitted  at  last  to  enjoy  that 
peace  which  the  Athanasian  synod  of  Alexandria  in  362  had 
desired  for  it  in  vain.* 

'  Ghrysostom  aajB  in  the  beginning  of  this  oration,  that  fire  jetn  had  ekpaed 
lince  Meletius  had  gone  to  Jesus.  He  died  in  881,  oonsequentlj  the  oration  must 
hare  been  pronounced  in  886  or  887. 

*  Theodoret,  H.  E.  L  ▼.  c.  86.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kurtz,  in  his  lai^ge  woric  on  Ghnrdli 
History  (Handbuch  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  L  part  ii.  §  181,  p.  129)  erroneoualj 
speaks  of  a  resignation  of  Alexander,  bj  which  he,  from  love  of  peace,  induced  hii 
oongregadon  to  acknowledge  the  Meletian  bishop  Flavian.  But  Flavian  had  died 
several  years  before  (in  404),  and  Alexander  was  himself  the  second  successor  of 
Flavian,  the  profligate  Porphyrins  intervening.  Theodoret  knows  nothing  of  i 
resignation.  Kurtz  must  be  used  with  considerable  caution,  as  he  is  frequently  in> 
accurate,  and  relies  too  much  on  secondary  authorities. 

'  See  the  EpisL  Synodica  Cone  Alex,  in  Mansi's  Ck^undls,  torn.  iiL  p.  845  aqq. 


OHAPTEE  Vn. 

PUBUO  WOB8HIP  AND  BBLIOXOUB  OUBTOMB  AUD  OERTtMOWlM* 

I.  The  andent  Lrruseixs;  the  Aotb  of  Oounoilb;  and  the  eoeleeiaatioal 

writers  of  the  period, 
n.  The  archfldological  and  liturgical  worka  of  Mabtbnb,  Mamaohi,  Boka, 

MuxATOBi,  Pbuoia,  Ab8xmah,  BBNAin>oT,  BiNTBBiM,  and  Staudbn- 

HBiSB,  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  ohnroh ;  and  Bxvqham,  Auotjbti,  Biboxl, 

Alt,  PlPKB,  NxALB,  and  Daioxl,  of  the  Protestant 

§  74.    The  Bevohiiion  m  OuUua. 

Thx  change  in  the  l^al  and  social  position  of  Christianity 
with  reference  to  the  temporal  power^  produced  a  mightj 
effect  upon  its  cnltns.  Hitherto  the  Christian  worship  had 
been  confined  to  a  compaxatiyelj  small  nmnber  of  npright 
confesBOiBy  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  poorer  daases  of 
Bocietj.  K ow  it  came  forth  from  its  secrecy  in  private  honsee, 
deserts,  and  catacombs,  to  the  light  of  day,  and  mnst  adapt 
itself  to  the  higher  classes  and  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  traditions  of  heathenism.  The 
development,  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  enrichment  of  public 
worship  go  hand  in  hand.  A  republican  and  democratic  con- 
titution  demands  simple  manners  and  customs;  aristocracy 
and  monarchy  surround  themselyes  with  a  formal  etiquette 
and  a  brilliant  court-life.  The  uniyerBal  priesthood  is  closely 
connected  with  a  simple  cultus ;  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  with 
a  rich,  imposing  ceremoniaL 

In  the  Nicene  age  the  church  laid  aside  her  lowly  servant- 
form,  and  put  on  a  splendid  imperial  garb.  She  exchanged 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  her  cultuB  for  a  richly  colored 
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multiplicity.  She  drew  all  the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  began  her  sublime  creations  of  Christiaii 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music.  In  place 
of  the  pagan  temple  and  altar  arose  everywhere  the  stately 
church  and  the  chapel  in  honor  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of 
martyrs  and  saints.  The  kindred  ideas  of  priesthood,  sacrifice, 
and  altar  beeame  more  fully  developed  and  more  firmly  fixed, 
as  the  outward  hierarchy  grew.  The  mass,  or  daily  repetition 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  by  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
became  the  mysterious  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  worship. 
The  number  of  church  festivals  was  increased ;  processions, 
and  pilgrimages,  and  a  multitude  of  significant  and  supersti- 
tious customs  and  ceremonies  were  introduced.  The  public 
worship  of  God  assimied,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  dramatic, 
theatrical  character,  which  made  it  attractive  and  imposing  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  as  yet  incapable,  for  the 
most  part,  of  woi-shipping  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  It  was 
addressed  rather  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  to  feeling  and  imagi- 
nation, than  to  intelligence  and  will.  In  short,  we  already  find 
in  the  Kicene  age  almost  all  the  essential  features  of  the  sacer- 
dotal, mysterious,  ceremonial,  symbolical  cultus  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches  of  the  present  day. 

This  enrichment  and  embellishment  of  the  cultus  was,  on 
one  hand,  a  real  advance,  and  unquestionably  had  a  discipli- 
nary and  educational  power,  like  the  hierarchical  organization, 
for  the  training  of  the  popular  masses.  But  the  gain  in  out- 
ward appearance  and  splendor  was  balanced  by  many  a  loss 
in  simplicity  and  spirituality.  While  the  senses  and  the  imagi- 
nation were  entertained  and  charmed,  the  heart  not  rarely 
returned  cold  and  hungry.  ITot  a  few  pagan  habits  and  cere- 
monies, concealed  under  new  names,  crept  into  the  church,  or 
were  baptized  only  with  water,  not  with  the  tire  and  Spirit  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  well  known  with  what  peculiar  tenacity  a 
people  cleave  to  religious  usages ;  and  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  they  should  break  ofi*  in  an  instant  from  the  traditions  of 
centuries.  Kor,  in  fact,  are  things  which  may  have  descended 
from  heathenism,  to  be  by  any  means  sweepingly  condemned. 
Both  the  Jewish  cultus  and  the  heathen  are  based  upon  those 
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uniyenal  religiouB  wants  whicli  Christianity  must  satisfy,  and 
which  Christianity  alone  can  truly  meet.  Finally,  the  church 
has  adopted  hardly  a  single  existing  form  or  ceremony  of  re- 
ligion, without  at  the  same  time  breathing  into  it  a  new  spirit, 
and  investing  it  with  a  high  moral  import  But  the  limit 
of  such  appropriation  it  is  very  hard  to  fix,  and  the  old  nature 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  which  has  its  point  of  attachment 
in  the  natural  heart  of  man,  continually  betrayed  its  tenacious 
presence.  This  is  conceded  and  lamented  by  the  most  earnest 
of  the  church  fathers  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age,  the 
very  persons  who  are  in  other  respects  most  deeply  involved 
in  the  Catholic  ideas  of  cultus. 

In  the  Christian  martyr-worship  and  saint-worship,  which 
now  spread  with  giant  strides  over  the  whole  Christian  world, 
we  cannot  possibly  mistsliie  the  succession  of  the  pagan  wor- 
ship of  gods  and  heroes,  with  its  noisy  popular  festivities. 
Augustine  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  the  question: 
^  Wherefore  must  we  forsake  gods,  which  the  Christians  thera- 
flelves  worship  with  us?"  He  deplores  the  frequent  revels 
and  amusements  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs ;  though  he  thinks 
that  allowance  should  be  made  for  these  weaknesses  out  of 
regard  to  the  ancient  custom.  Leo  the  Great  speaks  of  Chris- 
tians in  Eome,  who  first  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  doing 
homage  to  the  pagan  Apollo,  before  repairing  to  the  basilica 
of  St.  Peter.  Theodoret  defends  the  Christian  practices  at  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs  by  pointing  to  the  pagan  libations, 
propitiations,  gods,  and  demigods.  Since  Hercules,  .^scula- 
pius,  Bacchus,  the  Dioscuri,  and  many  other  objects  of  pagan 
worship  were  mere  deified  men,|the  Chiistians,  he  thinks,  can- 
not be  blamed  for  honoring  their  martyrs — not  making  them 
gods,  but  venerating  them  aJs  witnesses  and  servants  of  the 
only  true  God.  Chrysostom  mourns  over  the  theatrical  cus- 
toms, such  as  loud  clapping  in  applause,  which  the  Christians 
at  Ajitioch  and  Constantinople  brought  with  them  into  the 
church.  In  the  Christmas  festival,  which  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury spread  firom  Borne  over  the  entire  church,  the  holy  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  the  Bedeemer  is  associated — ^to  this 
day,  even  in  Protestant  lands — with  the  wanton  merrimenti 
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of  the  pagan  Saturnalia.  And  even  in  the  celebration  of 
Sunday,  aa  it  was  introduced  bj  Constantine,  and  still  oon* 
tinues  on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  the  cultns  of  the 
old  sun-god  Apollo  mingles  with  the  remembrance  of  the  re- 
Burrection  of  Christ ;  and  the  wide-spread  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  demonstrates 
the  great  influence  which  heathenism  still  exerts  upon  Boman 
and  Greek  Catholic,  and  even  npon  Protestant,  Christendoni . 


§  76.     Ths  Oiml  wad  Hdiffians  Sunday. 

Qeo.  Holdkn:  The  OhriBtian  Sabbath.  Lond.  1825  (m#  oh.  y.).  Jouk  T. 
Batleb  :  History  of  the  Sabbath.  Lond.  1857  {tee  ohs.  z.-ziii.).  James 
Aug.  Hs86bt  :  Sunday,  its  Origin,  History,  and  present  Obligation ; 
Bampton  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Lond. 
1860  (Patristic  and  high-Anglix)an).  Jamxb  Gilfillait:  The  Sabbath 
viewed  in  the  Light  of  Reason,  Key  elation,  and  History,  with  Sketohee 
of  its  Literature.  Edinb.  and  New  York,  1862  (The  Puritan  and  Anglo- 
American  view).  BoBXRT  Ooz :  The  Literature  on  the  Sabbath  Ques- 
tion.   Edinb.  1865,  2  vols.  (Latitudinarian,  but  very  full  and  learned). 

The  observance  of  Sunday  originated  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  ever  since  forms  the  basis  of  public  worship,  with 
its  ennobling,  sanctifying,  and  cheering  influences,  in  all  Chris- 
tian lands. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continua- 
tion and  the  reg'^neration  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  based  upon 
Ood's  resting  from  the  creation  and  upon  the  fourth  command- 
ment of  the  decalogue,  which,  as  to  its  substance,  is  not  of 
merely  national  application,  like  the  ceremonial  and  civil  law, 
but  of  universal  import  and  perpetual  validity  for  mankind. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  creation  of  the  gospel,  a  memo- 
rial of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  the  work  of  redemption 
completed  and  divinely  sealed  thereby.  It  rests,  we  may  say, 
upon  the  threefold  basis  of  the  original  creation,  the  Jewish 
legislation,  and  the  Christian  redemption,  and  is  rooted  in  the 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  wants  of  our  nature.  It 
has  a  legal  and  an  evangelical  aspect.  Like  the  law  in  general, 
the  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  a  wholesome  restraint 
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upon  the  people,  aud  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to  Christ 
Bat  it  is  also  strictly  evangelical :  it  was  originallj  made  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  like  die  family,  with  which  it  goes  back 
beyond  the  fall  to  die  paradise  of  iimocence,  as  the  second  in- 
Btitntion  of  God  on  earth ;  it  was  ^^ a  delight"  to  the  pioos  of 
the  old  dispensation  (Isa.  Iviii.  18),  and  now,  nnder  the  new,  it  is 
firanght  with  the  glorious  memories  and  blessings  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  the  ontponring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
OfariBtian  Sabbath  is  the  ancient  Sabbath  baptized  with  fire  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  regenerated,  spiritualized,  and  glorified.  It  is 
the  connecting  link  of  creation  and  redemption,  of  paradise  lost 
and  paradise  regained,  and  a  pledge  and  preparation  for  the 
saints'  everlasting  rest  in  heaven.* 

The  ancient  chnrch  viewed  the  Sunday  mainly,  we  may 
say,  one-sidedly  and  exclusively,  from  its  Christian  aspect  as  a 
new  institution,  and  not  in  any  way  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  It  observed  it  as  the  day  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  resurrection  or  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  and 
hence  as  a  day  of  sacred  joy  and  thanksgiving,  standing  in  bold 
contrast  to  the  days  of  humiliation  and  fasting,  as  the  Easter 
festival  contrasts  with  Good  Friday. 

So  long  as  Christianity  was  not  recognized  and  protected 
hj  the  state,  the  observance  of  Sunday  was  purely  religious,  a 
strictly  voluntary  service,  but  exposed  to  continual  interrup- 
tion from  the  bustle  of  the  world  and  a  hostile  community. 
The  pagan  Bomans  paid  no  more  regard  to  tlie  Christian  Sun- 
day than  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  the  accession  of  Constantine 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
church  and  to  the  cause  of  public  order  and  morality.  Con- 
stantino is  the  founder,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  civU  observance 
of  Sunday,  by  which  alone  the  religious  observance  of  it  in  the 
chnrch  could  be  made  universal  and  could  be  properly  secured. 
In  the  year  821  he  issued  a  law  prohibiting  manual  labor  in 
the  cities  and  all  judicial  transactions,  at  a  later  period  also 


*  Tot  a  AUW  esqxwhlon  of  the  Autboi's  Tlewa  on  the  Ghristiaa  Sabbath,  m$  hk 
nj  OD  the  An^o-American  Sabbath  (English  and  Gennan),  New  York,  1868. 
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military  eAerciBes,  on  Sunday.'  He  exempted  the  liberation 
of  slaves,  which  as  an  act  of  Christian  humanity  and  charity, 
might,  with  special  propriety,  take  place  on  that  day.'  But 
the  Sunday  law  of  Constantino  must  not  be  overrated.  He 
enjoined  the  observance,  or  rather  forbade  the  public  desecitition 
of  Sunday,  not  under  the  name  of  Sdbbatujrt  or  Dies  Dorninij 
but  under  its  old  astrological  and  heathen  title.  Dies  SoliSj 
familiar  to  all  his  subjects,  so  that  the  law  was  as  applicable 
to  the  worshippers  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Mithras,  as  to 
the  Christians.  There  is  no  reference  whatever  in  his  law 
either  to  the  fourth  commandment  or  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Besides  he  expressly  exempted  the  country  districts, 
where  paganism  still  prevailed,  from  the  prohibition  of  labor, 
and  thus  avoided  every  appearance  of  injustice.  Christians 
and  pagans  had  been  accustomed  to  festival  rests ;  Constantino 
made  these  rests  to  synchronize,  and  gave  the  preference  to 
Sunday,  on  wliich  day  Christians  from  the  beginning  celebrated 
the  resurrection  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  and  no  more 
was  implied  in  the  famous  enactment  of  321.  It  was  only  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  probably  tlie  only  one  wliich 
Constantino  could  prudently  or  safely  take  at  that  period  of 
transition  from  the  rule  of  paganism  to  that  of  Christianity. 
For  the  army,  however,  he  went  beyond  the  limits  of  nega- 

'  Lex  CoDStantiiu  m.  821  (Cod.  Just  L  ill,  Tit  12,  8):  Impentor  Coxutantinos 
Aug.  Helpidio :  **  Omnes  Judices,  urbanssque  plebes  et  ounctarom  artium  offida  Tene- 
rabili  die  Soils  quiescant    Rari  tamen  positi  agrorum  cultune  libere  lloenterque  in- 
serTiant,  quoniam  frequenter  eyenit,''  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  fhimenta  sulcia  aat  Tineaa 
BOiobibua  mandentur,  ne  occaaione  momenti  pereat  ooiiiiDoditaB  ooelesti  provisione 
oonceasa.     Dat  Non.  Mart  Crispo  ii.  et  Gonatantino  fi.  Goaa.'*     In  English :  ""  On 
the  venerable  Day  of  the  Sun  let  the  magistrates  and  people  residing  in  cities  rest, 
and  let  all  workshops  be  dosed.    In  the  country,  however,  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture may  freely  and  lawfully  continue  their  pursuits ;  because  It  often  happens 
that  another  day  is  not  so  suitable  for  grain-sowing  or  for  vine-planting;  lest  by 
neglecting  the  proper  moment  for  such  operataona  the  bounty  of  heaven  should  be 
lost    (Given  the  7th  day  of  March,  Grispus  and  Gonstantine  being  consuls  each  of 
them  for  the  second  time.)*^    The  prohibition  of  military  exerdses  is  mentioned  by 
Busebius,  Vita  Const  IV.  19,  20,  and  seems  to  refer  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
In  this  point  Gonstantine  was  in  advance  of  modem  Ghristian  princes,  who  prefei 
Sunday  for  parades. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  L  iL  tit  8,  1 :  **Sicut  hidignissunum  videbatur,  diem  Solis  .  . 
altercantibus  jurgiis  et  noxiis  partium  contentionibus  occupari,  ita  graUim  et  jocun 
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tive  and  protective  legislation,  to  which  the  state  ought  to  con» 
fine  itself  in  mattera  of  religion,  and  enjoined  a  certain  positive 
observance  of  Sunday,  in  requiring  the  Christian  soldiers  to 
attend  Christian  worship,  and  the  heathen  soldiers,  in  the  oper 
field,  at  a  given  signal,  with  eyes  and  hands  raised  towards 
heaven,  to  recite  the  following,  certainly  very  indefinite,  form 
of  prayer :  "  Thee  alone  we  acknowledge  as  God,  thee  we 
reverence  as  king,  to  thee  we  call  as  our  helper.  To  thee  we 
owe  onr  victories,  by  thee  have  we  obtained  the  mastery  of 
our  enemies.  To  thee  we  give  thanks  for  benefits  already  re- 
ceived, from  thee  we  hope  for  benefits  to  come.  "We  all  fall 
at  thy  feet,  and  fervently  beg  that  thou  wouldest  preserve  to 
us  our  emperor  Constantine  and  his  divinely  beloved  sons  in 
long  life  healthful  and  victorious."  * 

Constantiue's  successors  pursued  the  Sunday  legislation 
which  he  had  initiated,  and  gave  a  legal  sanction  and  civil 
significance  also  to  other  holy  days  of  the  church,  which  have 
no  Scriptural  authority,  so  that  the  special  reverence  due  to 
the  Lord's  Day  was  obscured  in  proportion  as  the  number  of 
rival  claims  increased.  Thus  Theodosius  I.  increased  the  num- 
ber of  judicial  holidays  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The 
Yalentinians,  I.  and  II.,  prohibited  the  exaction  of  taxes  and 
the  collection  of  moneys  on  Sunday,  and  enforced  the  previous- 
ly enacted  prohibition  of  lawsuits.  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
886,  and  still  more  stringently  the  younger  Theodosius,  in  425^ 
forbade  theatrical  performances,  and  Leo  and  Anthemins,  in 
460,  prohibited  other  secular  amusements,  on  the  Lord's  Day.* 
Such  laws,  however,  were  probably  never  rigidly  executed. 
A  council  of  Carthage,  in  401,  laments  the  people's  passion  for 
theatrical  and  other  entertainments  on  Sunday.  The  same 
abuse,  it  is  well  known,  very  generally  prevails  to  this  day 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe  in  both  Protestant  and  Eoman 

dmn  est,  eo  cBe,  qua  sont  mazixne  YOtiTa,  eompleii;  atqne  ideo  emandpanA  et 
manmnittendi  die  festo  cancti  licentiam  habeaat." 

*  Euaeb.  Tit  Const  It.  20. 

*  God.  Theod.  xy.  ff,  2,  a.  886 :  "NuUua  Soils  die  popnlo  speotaooliim  pnsbeat** 
If  the  emperor's  birthday  fell  on  Simdaj,  the  acknowledgment  of  it,  which  was  ao 
companied  by  games,  was  to  be  postponed. 
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Oatholic  countries,  and  Cbrietian  princes  and  magistrates  onl} 
too  frequently  give  it  the  sanction  of  their  example. 

Ecclesiastical  legislation  in  like  manner  prohibited  needless 
mechanical  and  agricultural  labor,  and  the  attending  of  thea^ 
tres  and  other  public  places  of  amusement,  also  hunting  and 
weddings,  on  Sunday  and  on  feast  days.  Besides  such  negative 
legislation,  to  which  the  state  must  confine  itself,  the  church 
at  the  same  time  enjoined  positive  observances  for  the  sacred 
day,  especially  the  regular  attendance  of  public  worship,  fre- 
quent communion,  and  the  payment  of  free-will  offerings 
(tithes).  Many  a  council  here  confounded  the  legal  and  the 
evangelical  principles,  thinking  themselves  able  to  enforce  by 
the  threatening  of  penalties  what  has  moral  value  only  as  a 
voluntary  act.  The  Council  of  Eliberis,  in  305,  decreed  the  sus- 
pension from  communion  of  any  person  living  in  a  town  who 
shaH  absent  himself  for  three  Lord's  Days  from  church.  In  the 
same  legalistic  spirit,  the  council  of  Sardica,*  in  343,  and  the 
TruUan  council*  of  692,  threatened  with  deposition  the  clergy 
who  should  unnecessarily  omit  public  worship  three  Sundays 
in  succession,  and  prescribed  temporary  excommunication  for 
similar  neglect  among  the  laity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
councils,  while  they  turned  the  Lord^s  Day  itself  into  a  legal 
ordinance  handed  down  from  the  apostles,  pronounced  with 
all  decision  against  the  Jewish  Sabbatism.  The  Apostolic 
Canons  and  the  council  of  Gangra  (the  latter,  about  450,  in 
opposition  to  the  Gnostic  Manichsean  asceticism  of  the  Eusta> 
thians)  condemn  fasting  on  Sunday.*  In  the  Greek  church 
this  prohibition  is  still  in  force,  because  Sunday,  commemorat- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  a  day  of  spiritual  joy.  On 
the  same  symbolical  ground  kneeling  in  prayer  was  forbidden 

'  Ctn.  zL  AppeaHng  to  former  ordJaanoes,  oomp.  Ctn.  Apost  zBL  ind  zir.  (zb. 
■ad  Z7.)t  *i^  ^0  ooimdl  of  Elyirt,  oaa.  zzi.    Hefde:  OondHengeech.  L  p^  670l 

*  Guulzzz. 

*  CuL  ApoBt  liU.  (aliis  VL):  "S  quia  ef^aoopoB  ant  preabyter  axtt  dSaoomia  So 
dieboa  feetia  non  aiixnit  camem  ant  Tinam,  deponatnr.*'  Oomp.  oaa.  IzrL  (Ixr.)  aad 
Oonat  Apoat  y.  20.  The  oonnoU  of  Gangra  aaya  in  the  IStli  canon:  "If  any  one^ 
fat  pretended  aaoetio  roaaona,  &at  on  Sunday,  let  bim  be  anathentfL**  The  aamc 
oonnoO  condemna  thoae  who  deapiae  the  hjoae  of  Qod  aad  fte^nent  achiamatioal  a» 
aonbliea. 
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on  Sunday  and  through  the  whole  time  of  Eaater  nntil  Pente* 
cost  The  general  oonncil  of  I)  icsda,  in  325,  isBued  on  this  point 
in  the  twentieth  canon  the  following  decision :  ^^  Whereas  some 
bow  the  knee  on  Snndaj  and  on  the  days  of  Pentecost  [i.  e., 
daring  the  seven  weeks  after  Easter],  the  holy  council,  dial 
everything  may  everywhere  be  uniform,  decrees  that  prayers 
he  offered  to  God  in  a  standing  posture."  The  Tmllan  coun- 
cil, in  693,  ordained  in  the  ninetieth  canon :  "  From  Saturday 
evening  to  Sunday  evening  let  no  one  bow  the  knee."  The 
Soman  church  in  general  still  adheres  to  this  practice.'  The 
New  Testament  gives  no  law  for  such  secondary  matters;  the 
apostle  Paul,  on  the  contraiy,  just  in  the  season  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  before  his  imprisonment,  following  an  inward  dic- 
tate, repeatedly  knelt  in  prayer.*  The  council  of  Orleans,  in 
588,  says  in  the  twenty-eighth  canon :  ^^  It  is  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, that  one  may  not  ride  or  walk  on  Sunday,  nor  do  any- 
thing to  adorn  the  house  or  the  person.  But  occupations  in 
the  field  are  forbidden,  that  people  may  come  to  the  church 
and  give  themselves  to  prayer." ' 

As  to  the  private  opinions  of  the  principal  fadiers  on  this 
subject,  they  all  favor  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day,  but 
treat  it  as  a  peculiarly  Christian  institution,  and  draw  a  strong, 
indeed  a  too  strong,  line  of  distinction  between  it  and  the  Jew- 
ish Sabbath ;  forgetting  that  they  are  one  in  essence  and  aim, 
though  different  in  form  and  spirit,  and  that  the  fourth  com- 
mandment as  to  its  substance— viz.,  the  keeping  holy  of  one 
day  out  of  seven — ^is  an  integral  part  of  the  decalogue  or  the 
moral  law,  and  hence  of  perpetual  obligation.*    Eusebius  calls 

'  Oomp.  tibe  Corpnt  Juris  can.  o.  IS,  DIat  8  de  oomeor.  Bomftn  OfttboUfli,  lioww 
tfcr,  whnjM  kneel  in  the  receptfon  and  adoration  of  the  aaonmenl 

*  Aets  XE.  86 ;  zxL  6. 

*  Comp.  the  brief  icattered  decreea  of  ihe  eouneils  on  the  lanotiiloatlon  of  Sua 
dij,  In  Hefele,  L  o.  L  414,  768,  760,  761,  704 ;  iL  69,  647»  766 ;  Neale's  Feasti  and 
?Mi ;  and  GflfiUan:  The  Sabbath,  fte^  p.  800. 

*  See  the  principa]  patrialio  paangea  on  the  Lord's  Ihj  In  He«qr,  Sonday,  ete« 
p.  00  ft  and  p.  888  it  Heaaej  iaji,  p.  114:  **Iq  no  deariy  gemrine  paaaage  thai 
I  ean  (Uaoorer  In  any  writer  of  theae  two  [the  fourth  and  fifth]  owtariea,  or  In  anj 
pQbBe  doenmcnt,  eedeelaatieaJ  or  dffl,  la  the  fourth  eommandment  referred  to  at 
Um  ground  of  the  obligation  to  obeerre  the  Lord*8  Daj.*'  The  BefomMta  of  the  lix* 
liHith  oflDtniy,  llkewlae,  in  their  acal  againat  l^galiam  and  for  Ghriatlaa  fr«edoni|  eo- 
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Snndaj,  but  not  the  Sabbath,  "the  first  and  chief  cf  days  and 
a  day  of  salvation,"  and  commends  Constantine  for  command- 
ing that  "  all  sliould  assemble  together  every  week,  and  keep 
that  wliich  is  called  the  Lord's  l)ay  as  a  festival,  to  refresh 
even  their  bodies  and  to  stir  np  thoir  minds  by  divine  precepts 
and  instruction."  *  Athanasius  spealcs  very  highly  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  the  perpetual  memorial  of  the  resurrection,  but 
assumes  that  the  old  Sabbath  has  deceased.*  Macarius,  a 
presbyter  of  Upper  Egypt  (350),  spiritualizes  the  Sabbath  as  a 
type  and  shadow  of  the  true  Sabbath  given  by  the  Lord  to  the 
soul — the  true  and  eternal  Sabbath,  which  is  freedom  from 
sin.'  Hilary  represents  the  whole  of  this  life  as  a  preparation 
for  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  the  next.  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Sunday  as  ah  institution  of  the  apostles,  but  falsely  attributes 
the  same  origin  to  the  observance  of  Wednesday  and  Friday 
as  half  fasts.  Ambrose  frequently  mentions  Sunday  as  an 
evangelical  festival,  and  contrasts  it  vnth  the  defrmct  legal 
Sabbath.  Jerome  makes  the  same  distinction.  He  relates  of 
the  Egyptian  coenobites  that  they  "  devote  themselves  on  the 
Lord's  Day  to  nothing  but  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures." 
But  he  mentions  also  without  censure,  that  the  pious  Paula 
and  her  companions,  after  returning  from  church  on  Sundays, 
"  applied  themselves  to  their  allotted  works  and  made  garments 
for  themselves  and  others."  Augustine  likewise  directly  de- 
rives Sunday  from  the  resurrection,  and  not  from  the  fourth 
commandment.  Fasting  on  that  day  of  spiritual  joy  he  re- 
gards, like  Ambrose,  as  a  grave  scandal  and  heretical  practice. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  in  this  respect  go  even  still  fur 

tertained  rather  lax  yiews  on  the  Sabbath  law.  It  was  left  for  Puritanism  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  close  of  Qneen  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  bring  out  the  perpetoity  of  the  fourth 
commandment  and  the  legal  and  general  moral  feature  in  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
The  book  of  Dr.  Bownd,  first  published  in  1595,  under  the  title,  *'The  Doctrine  of 
the  Sabbath,"  produced  an  entire  revolution  on  the  subject  in  the  English  mind, 
which  is  visible  to  this  day  in  the  strict  obserranoe  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  England, 
Scotland,  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  United  States.  Gorop.  on  Dr.  Bownd'i 
book  my  Essay  above  quoted,  p.  16  ff.,  Oilfillan,  p.  69  ft,  and  Heesey,  p.  276  £ 

'  De  Laud.  Const,  c  9  and  17. 

*  In  the  treatise :  De  rabbatis  et  de  dronrndsione,  irhich  is  among  the  doobtAil 
worl  B  of  Athanasius. 

'  Horn.  85. 
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dier,  and  declare :  "  He  that  fasts  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  gailtj 
of  sin."  Bat  they  still  prescribe  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  on  Saturday  in  addition  to  the  Christian  Sonday. 
GhrysoBtom  warns  Christians  against  sabbatizing  with  the 
Jews,  bat  earnestly  commends  the  dae  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Day:  Leo  the  Great,  in  a  beaatifal  passage — ^the  finest 
of  all  the  patristic  ntterances  on  this  subject — ^laads  the  Lord's 
Day  as  the  day  of  the  primitiye  creation,  of  the  Christian  re* 
demption,  of  the  meeting  of  the  risen  Savioor  with  the  assem- 
bled disciples,  of  the  oatpoaiJng  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the 
principal  Divine  blessings  bestowed  apon  the  world/  Bat  he 
likewise  brings  it  in  no  connection  with  the  foarth  command- 
ment, and  with  the  other  fathers  leaves  out  of  view  the  proper 
foundation  of  the  day  in  the  eternal  moral  law  of  God. 

Besides  Sunday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  also  was  distingaished 
in  the  Eastern  chorch  by  the  absence  of  fasting  and  by  stand- 
ing in  prayer.  The  Western  charch,  on  the  contrary,  especially 
the  Boman,  in  protest  against  Judaism,  observed  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  a  fast  day,  like  Friday.  This  difference  between 
the  two  churches  was  permanently  fixed  by  the  fifty-fifth 
canon  of  the  TruUan  council  of  692 :  '^  Li  Home  fSEtsting  is  prac- 
tised on  all  the  Saturdays  of  Quadragesima  [the  forty  days' 
fast  before  Easter].  This  is  contrary  to  the  sixty-sixth  apos- 
tolic canon,  and  must  no  longer  be  done.  Whoever  does  it,  if 
a  clergyman,  shall  be  deposed;  if  a  layman,  excommuni- 
cated." 

>  Leon.  Epist  is.  ad  IHoeoomm  Alex,  efrfao.  &  1  (6pp.  ed.  BaUerlni,  torn.  L  eoL 
SSO):  ''Dies  resarrecdonte  Dominies  .  .  .  qa»  tantia  diyiiianim  diapositioniiiii 
mjaterSa  est  conaeorata,  ut  quioqaid  eat  a  Domino  inaignioa  oonatitatwn,  in  hainf 
pin  dlgmtate  sit  geatum.  In  hac  mundua  aumpeit  exordium.  In  hao  per  reanrrec* 
tkmem  Chriati  et  mora  intericum,  et  vita  aooepit  initiom.  In  hao  apoetoli  a  Domino 
pnadicandi  omnibua  gentibna  evangelii  tubam  amnnnt,  et  inferendmn  univerBO  man- 
do  aftorameatam  regenerationia  accipiant  In  hao,  alont  beatna  Joaanea  eTangeliata 
teatetvr  (Joami.  zz.  22X  congregatia  in  onum  diaoipoUa,  janola  dauaia,  cum  ad  eoi 
Dofnlnna  introiaiet,  inanfflayit,  et  dixit:  ^Ace^tUe  SpirUuni  Sandmn;  quorum  r^ 
miteHiU  peeoaia,  remiUunhtr  m,  €i  quorum  dttmueriHif  deienta  erunt,^  In  hai 
deniq;iie  pramiaaue  a  Dommo  apoetolia  Sptritua  Saactua  advenit:  ut  omleati  quadaa 
vQgala  inainuatimi  et  traditom  norerimua,  In  iHa  die  ceUbranda  nobia  esee  mjtUrit 

Miw  I  ilolilliim  beoMfiotlomim,  in  qua  ooQata  aont  omnia  dooa  gntiaranu'* 

20 
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Wednesday  and  Fbidat  also  continued  to  be  observed  in 
many  countries  as  days  commemorative  of  the  passion  of  Christ 
(dies  stationum),  with  half-fasting.  The  Latin  church,  how- 
ever, gradually  substituted  fasting  on  Saturday  for  fasting  on 
Wednesday. 

Finally,  as  to  the  daily  devotions :  the  number  of  the  ca- 
nonical hours  was  enlarged  from  three  to  seven  (according  to  Ps. 
cxix.  164 :  "  Seven  times  in  a  day  will  I  praise  thee ").  But 
they  were  strictly  kept  only  in  the  cloisters,  under  the  technical 
names  of  matina  (about  three  o'clock),  prima  (about  six),  tertia 
(nine),  sexta  (noon),  nona  (three  in  the  afternoon),  vesper  (six), 
conipletorium  (nine),  and  mesonyctium  or  vigilia  (midnight). 
Usually  two  nocturnal  prayers  were  united.  The  devotions 
consisted  of  prayer,  singing.  Scripture  reading,  especially  in 
the  Psalms,  and  readings  from  the  histories  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  homilies  of  the  fathers.  In  the  churches  ordinarily  only 
morning  and  evening  worship  was  held.  The  high  festivals 
were  introduced  by  a  night  service,  the  vigils. 


§  16.    The  Oh/uroh  Tear. 

B.  Hospivian:  Festa  Ohristian.  (Tiguri,  1598)  Genev.  1675.  K.  A. 
NiGKBL  (B.  0.) :  Die  heil.  Zeiten  n.  Feste  nach  ihrer  Entstehung  n. 
Feier  in  der  Eath.  Eirohe,  Mainz,  1825  sqq.  6  vols.  Pillwitz  :  Ge- 
sohiohte  der  heil.  Zeiten.  Dresden,  1842.  £.  Ranks  :  Das  kirchliche 
Perioopensystem  aas  den  ^Itesten  Urkonden  ^largelegt.  Berlin,  1847. 
Fb.  Stsaubs  (late  oonrt  preacher  and  professor  in  Berlin) :  Das  evange- 
llsohe  Kirchenjahr.  Berl.  1850.  Lisoo :  Das  christliche  Kirchenjahr. 
Berl.  (1840)  4th  ed.  1850.  Bobebtag:  Das  evangelische  Kiroheigahr, 
&o.  Breslan,  1857.  Oomp.  also  Augttsti  :  Handbnch  der  christliohen 
Arohftologie,  voL  i.  (1886),  pp.  457-595. 

After  the  fourth  century,  the  Christian  year,  with  a  cyde  of 
regularly  recurring  annual  religious  festivals,  comes  forth  in  all 
its  main  outlines,  though  with  many  fluctuations  and  variations 
in  particulars,  and  forms  thenceforth,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton 
of  the  catholic  cultus. 

The  idea  of  a  religious  yeary  in  distinction  from  the  natural 
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and  from  the  civil  year,  ap})earB  also  in  Judaism,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  heathen  world.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  natora. 
necessity  of  keeping  alive  and  bringing- to  bear  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  public  festivals  the  memory  of  great  and  good  men  and 
of  prominent  events.  The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year  was,  like 
the  whole  Mosaic  cultns,  symbolical  and  typical.  The  Sabbath 
commemorated  the  creation  and  the  typical  redemption,  and 
pointed  forward  to  the  resurrection  and  the  tme  redemption, 
and  thns  to  the  Christian  Sunday.  The  passover  pointed  to 
Easter,  and  the  feast  of  harvest  to  the  Christian  Pentecost. 
The  Jewish  observance  of  these  festivals  originally  bore  an 
earnest,  dignified,  and  significant  character,  but  in  the  hands 
of  Pharisaism  it  degenerated  very  largely  into  slavish  Sabbat- 
ism  and  heartless  ceremony,  and  provoked  the  denunciation 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  The  heathen  festivals  of  the  gods 
ran  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  excessive  sensual  indulgence  and 
pnblic  vice.' 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  year  is,  that  it  centres  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  intended  to  minis- 
ter to  His  glory.  In  its  original  idea  it  is  a  yearly  representa- 
tion of  the  leading  events  of  the  gospel  history ;  a  celebration 
of  the  birth,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  revive  gratitude  and  devotion. 
This  is  the  festival  part,  the  aemeetre  Domini.  The  other 
half,  not  festal,  the  semegl/re  eodedm^  is  devoted  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  Christian  church,  its  founding,  its 
growth,  and  its  consummation,  both  aa  a  whole,  and  in  its  in- 
dividual members,  from  the  regeneration  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  church  year  is,  so  to  speak,  a  chronological 
confession  of  faith;  a  moving  panorama  of  the  great  events  of 
salvation ;  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  the  gospel  for  the  Chris- 
tian people.  It  secures  to  every  important  article  of  faith  its 
place  in  the  cultus  of  the  church,  and  conduces  to  wholeness 
and  soundness  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  against  all  unbalanced 

^  Fhilo,  in  Ui  Tnet  de  Gbenibim  (in  Angnsti,  L  o.  p.  4S1  iq.X  paints  this  differ^ 
cnee  between  the  Jewish  tnd  heathen  feetiTals  in  ttrong  colon ;  and  the  piotore 
was  often  need  by  the  diordh  fathers  against  the  degenerate  pagan  ofaainoter  of  the 
Ohifatian  festiTalB. 
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and  erratic  ideas/  It  aenres  to  interweave  religion  witli  Hie 
life  of  the  people  by  continually  recalling  to  the  popular  mind 
the  most  important  events  npon  which  our  salyation  rests,  and 
by  connecting  them  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  natural  and  the 
civil  year.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  overloading 
of  the  church  year,  and  the  multiplication  of  saints'  days, 
greatly  encouraged  superstition  and  idleness,  crowded  the  Sab-* 
bath  and  the  leading  festivals  into  the  background,  and  sub- 
ordinated the  merits  of  Christ  to  the  patronage  of  saints.  The 
purification  and  simplification  aimed  at  by  the  Reformation 
became  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  order  of  the  church  year  is  founded  in  part  upon  the 
history  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apostolic  church ;  in  paH,  especial- 
ly in  respect  to  Easter  and  Pentecost,  upon  the  Jewish  sacred 
year ;  and  in  part  upon  the  natural  succession  of  seasons ;  for 
the  life  of  nature  in  general  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
higher  life  of  the  spirit,  and  there  is  an  evident  symbolical  cor- 
respondence between  Easter  and  spring,  Pentecost  and  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest,  Christmas  and  the  winter  solstice,  the  na- 
tivity of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  summer  solstice. 

The  Christian  church  year,  however,  developed  itself  spon- 
taneously from  the  demands  of  the  Christian  worship  and  pub- 
lic b'fe,  after  the  precedent  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus,  with 
no  positive  direction  from  Christ  or  the  apostles.  The  New 
Testament  contains  no  certain  traces  of  annual  festivals ;  but 


*  This  last  thought  is  well  drawn  ont  by  W.  Archer  Butler  in  one  of  his 
mons :  *'It  is  the  chief  advantage  of  that  religious  course  of  festivals  by  which  the 
church  fosters  the  piety  of  her  children,  that  they  tend  to  preserve  a  due  proportioii 
and  equilibrium  in  our  religious  views.    We  have  all  a  tendency  to  adopt  particular 
views  of  the  Christian  truths,  to  insulate  certain  doctrines  from  their  natural  aooom^ 
paniments,  and  to  call  our  favorite  fragment  the  gospel    We  hold  a  few  teztB  so 
near  our  eyes  that  they  hide  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible.    The  church  festival  system 
spreads  the  gospel  history  m  all  its  fblness  across  the  whole  surface  of  the  sacred 
year.     It  is  a  sort  of  chronological  creed,  and  forces  us,  whether  we  wiD  or  no,  by 
the  very  revolution  of  times  and  seasons,  to  give  its  proper  place  and  dignity  to 
every  separate  article.    '  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,*  and  the  tone  of  each  holy 
anniversary  is  distinct  and  dedsiv&    Thus  the  festival  year  is  a  bulwark  of  oitho* 
dozy  as  real  as  our  confession  of  fidth.'*    Bistory  shows,  however  (eq>6cially  that 
of  Gennany  and  Franoe),  that  neither  the  church  year  nor  creeds  can  prerefit  a  fear 
All  apostasy  to  rationalism  and  infidelity. 
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io  early  as  the  Beoond  centary  we  meet  with  the  general  ob-  . 
servanoe  of  Easter  and  Pentecost,  founded  on  the  Jewish  pass 
over  and  feast  of  harvest,  and  answering  to  Friday  and  Sundaj 
in  the  weekly  ef  de.  Easter  was  a  season  of  sorrow,  in  remem« 
oranoe  of  the  passion ;  Pentecost  was  a  time  of  joy,  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  outpouring  of  thi 
Holy  Ghost.'  These  two  festivals  form  the  heart  of  the  church 
year.  Less  important  was  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  mani- 
testation  of  Christ  as  Messiah.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Chriatmas  festival  was  added  to  the  two  former  leading  feasts, 
and  partially  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  feast  of  Epiphany, 
which  now  came  to  be  devoted  particularly  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  among  the  Gentiles.  And  further,  in  Easter 
the  irdtrxa  {rraupoHri^v  and  avaoTaaifiov  came  to  be  more 
strictly  ^tinguished,  the  latter  being  reckoned  a  season  of 
joy. 

From  this  time,  therefore,  we  have  three  great  festival 
cycles,  each  induding  a  season  of  preparation  before  the  feast 
and  an  after-season  appropriate :  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pente- 
cost. The  lesser  feasts  of  Epiphany  and  Ascension  arranged 
themselves  under  these.*  All  bear  originally  a  christological 
character,  representing  the  three  stages  oi  the  redeeming  work 
of  Christ :  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  the  consumma  ' 
tion.     All  are  for  the  glorification  of  Ood  in  Christ. 

The  trinitarian  conception  and  arrangement  of  the  festal 
half  of  the  church  year  is  of  much  later  origin,  cotemporary 
with  the  introduction  of  the  festival  of  the  Trinity  (on  the 
Sunday  after  Pentecost).  The  feast  of  Trinity  dates  from  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  was  first  authoritatively  establish- 
ed in  the  Latin  church  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  1334,  as  a  com- 
prehensive closing  celebration  of  the  revelation  of  God  the 

'  Gomp.  YoL  L  §  99. 

*  There  was  no  unanimity,  howerer,  in  this  period,  in  the  number  of  the  feasta. 
diryBoatom,  for  eiample,  coonts  aeren  principal  feaats,  comsponding  to  the  seren 
daya  of  the  week:  Christmaa,  Epiphany,  Paaaion,  Easter,  AscensioD,  Pentecoet,  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Resarrection  of  the  Dead.  The  last,  however,  is  not  a  strictly  eo* 
eiesiastical  feast,  and  the  later  Qreeka  reckon  only  six  prindpal  festiyals,  answering 
Io  the  ^  days  of  creation,  followed  by  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  the  church  cri 
unphant  in  heaven.    Comp.  August!,  i  p.  580. 
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Father,  who  sent  Hib  Son  (ChriBtmas),  of  the  Son,  who  died 
for  ns  and  rose  again  (Easter),  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  re- 
news and  sanctifies  ns  (Pentecost).*  The  Greek  church  knows 
nothing  of  this  festival  to  this  day,  though  she  herself,  in  the 
Nicene  age,  was  devoted  with  special  earnestness  and  zeal  to 
tlie  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  reason 
of  this  probably  is,  that  there  was  no  particular  historical  fact 
to  give  occasion  for  such  celebration,  and  that  the  mystery  of 
the  holy  Trinity,  revealed  in  Christ,  is  properly  the  object  of 
adoration  in  aU  the  church  festivals  and  in  the  whole  Christian 
cultus. 

But  with  these  three  great  feast  cycles  the  ancient  church 
was  not  satisfied.  So  early  as  the  Kicene  age  it  surrounded 
them  with  feasts  of  Mary,  of  the  apostles,  of  martyrs,  and  of 
saints,  which  were  at  first  only  local  commemorations,  but 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  universal  feasts  of  triumph. 
By  degrees  every  day  of  the  church  year  became  sacred  t^  the 
memory  of  a  particular  martyr  or  saint,  and  in  every  case  was 
either  really  or  by  supposition  the  day  of  the  death  of  the 
saint,  which  was  significantly  called  his  heavenly  birth-day.* 
This  multiplication  of  festivals  has  at  bottom  the  true  thought, 
that  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  one  unbroken 
spiritual  festivity.  But  the  Romish  calendar  of  saints  antici- 
pates an  ideal  condition,  and  corrupts  the  truth  by  exaggera- 
tion, as  the  Pharisees  made  the  word  of  God  "  of  none  effect " 

*  The  aflserdon  that  the  festum  TrinitatiB  descends  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  has  poor  foundation  in  his  words:  "Ut  de  Trinitate  specialia  cantaremua ; ** 
for  these  refer  to  the  praise  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  the  general  public  worship  of  God, 
The  first  clear  traces  of  this  festival  appear  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  bi  the 
tenth  century,  when  Bishop  Stephen  of  Liege  vindicated  it.  Yet  so  late  as  1160  H 
was  counted  by  the  abbot  Potho  at  Treves  among  the  navtB  oelebritates.  If  any 
considered  it  improper  to  celebrate  a  special  feast  of  the  Trinity,  while  there  was  no 
distinct  celebration  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  Roman  church  year  reached  its  cul* 
mination  and  mysterious  dose  in  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  (the  body  of  Christ), 
which  was  introduced  under  Pop)  Clement  the  Hfth,  in  1811,  and  was  celebrated  on 
Thursday  of  Trinity  week  (feria  quinta  prozima  post  octavam  Penteoostee)  In  honor 
of  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation. 

*  Hence  called  NaiaUs,  naUUUia^  naHvUaa,  7cy^0Xia,  of  the  martyrs.  The 
Groek  church  also  has  its  saint  for  every  day  of  the  year,  but  varies  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  Roman  calendar. 
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by  their  additions.  It  obliterates  the  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween Snnday  and  the  six  days  of  labor,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
former,  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  idleness.  And  finally,  it 
rests  in  great  part  npon  uncertain  legends  and  fantastic  myths, 
which  in  some  cases  even  eclipse  the  miracles  of  the  gospel 
history,  and  nourish  the  grossest  superstition. 

The  Greek  oriental  church  year  differs  from  the  Boman  in 
this  general  characteristic :  that  it  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
Jewish  ceremonies  and  customs,  while  the  Boman  attaches  it- 
self to  the  natural  year  and  conmion  life.  The  former  begins 
in  the  nuddle  of  September  (Tisri),  with  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  the  latter,  with  the  beginning  of 
Adyent,  four  weeks  before  Christmas.  Originally  Easter  was 
the  beginning  of  the  church  year,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West ;  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Eusebius  call  the 
month  of  Easter  the  '^ first  month"  (corresponding  to  the 
month  Kisan,  which  opened  the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews,  while 
the  first  of  Tisri,  about  the  middle  of  our  September,  opened 
their  civil  year).  In  the  Greek  church  also  the  lecUanea  can* 
UmicB  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
Parashioth  and  Haphthoroth,  became  prominent,  and  the  church 
year  came  to  be  divided  according  to  the  four  Evangelists ; 
while  in  the  Latin  church,  since  the  sixth  century,  only  select 
sections  from  the  Gospels  and  Episties,  called  j^ertcqpes^  have 
been  read.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  "Western  church  year, 
descending  from  the  fourth  century,  is  the  division  into  four 
portions,  of  three  months  each,  called  Qudtemher^^  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  three  days'  fast.  Pope  Leo  I.  delivered 
several  sermons  on  the  quarterly  Quatember  fast,*  and  urges 
especially  on  that  occasion  charity  to  the  poor.  Instead  of 
this  the  Greek  church  has  a  division  according  to  the  four 
Gospels,  which  are  read  entire  in  course ;  Matthew  next  after 
Pentecost,  Luke  beginning  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
Mark  at  the  Easter  fast,  and  John  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

So  early  as  the  fourth  century  the  observance  of  the  festi* 

'  Quatnor  temponu  *  Sennones  de  J^unio  qoatnor  tempomm. 
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▼als  waa  enjoined  under  ecclesiastical  penalties,  and  was  re 
garded  as  an  established  divine  ordinance.  But  the  most  emi 
nent  church  teachers,  a  Ghrysostom,  a  Jerome,  and  an  Angus 
tine,  ezpreeslj  insist,  that  the  observance  of  the  Christian  festi* 
vals  must  never  be  a  work  of  legal  constraint,  but  always  an 
act  of  evangelical  freedom ;  and  Socrates,  the  historian,  sajs, 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  given  no  laws  and  prescribed 
no  penalties  concerning  it/ 

The  abuse  of  the  festivals  soon  fastened  itself  on  the  just 
use  of  them,  and  the  sensual  excesses  of  the  pagan  feasta, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  warnings  of  several  fathers,  swept  in 
like  a  wild  flood  upon  the  church.  Gregory  Nazianzen  feels 
called  upon,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  feast  of  Epiplia- 
ny,  to  caution  his  people  against  public  parade,  splendor  of 
dress,  banquetings,  and  drinking  revels,  and  says:  "Such 
things  we  will  leave  to  the  Greeks,  who  worship  their  goda 
with  the  belly ;  but  we,  who  adore  the  eternal  Word,  will  find 
our  only  satisfaction  in  the  word  and  the  divine  law,  and  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  holy  object  of  our  feast."  *  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  Catholic  church,  especially  after 
Pope  Gregory  L  (the  "pater  ceeiimoniarum "),  with  a  good, 
but  mistaken  intention,  favored  the  christianizing  of  heathen 
forms  of  cultus  and  popular  festivals,  and  thereby  contributed 
unconsciously  to  the  paganizing  of  Chiistianity  in  the  Middle 
Age.  The  calendar  saints  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  deities, 
and  Eome  became  a  second  time  a  pantheon.  Against  this 
new  heathenism,  witli  its  sweeping  abuses,  pure  Christianity 
was  obliged  with  all  earnestness  and  emphasis  to  protest. 

NoTX.—The  Refonnation  of  the  sixteenth  century  sought  to  restore  the 
entire  caltus,  and  with  it  the  Oatholic  church  year,  to  its  primitive  Biblical 
simplicity ;  but  with  different  degrees  of  consistency.  The  Lutheran,  the 
Anglican,  and  the  German  Reformed  churches — ^the  latter  with  the  greater 
freedom — retained  the  chief  festivals,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  to> 

'  Oomp.  the  passages  in  Augusti,  L  o.  L  p.  474  sqq. 

*  Orat  86  in  Tbeoph.,  cited  at  large  by  August!,  p.  488  sq.  Gomp.  AngostiDe^ 
Ep.  22,  8 ;  29,  9,  according  to  which  **  comessationes  et  ebrietates  in  honorem  etiain 
beatisaimorum  martyrum ''  were  of  almost  daily  oocorrenoe  in  the  African  charoh| 
tnd  were  leniently  Judged,  lest  the  transition  of  the  heathen  should  be  discouraged 
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gether  with  the  ■jitoui  of  pericopes^  and  in  tome  oases  alao  the  days  of 
Mary  and  the  apoetlea  (thoagh  these  are  passiog  more  and  more  out  of 
use) ;  while  the  strictly  Oalyinistio  churches,  partionlarly  the  Presbyterians 
and  Oongregationalists,  rejected  all  the  yearly  festlvala  as  haman  instita 
tiona,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  a  proportionaUy  stricter  obserr- 
anoe  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest  inslitated  by  God  Himself.  The  Scotch 
General  Assembly  of  Aognst  6th,  1676,  resolved :  **  That  all  days  which 
heretofore  have  been  kept  holy,  besides  the  Sabbath-days,  such  as  Yale 
day  [Christmas],  saints'  days,  and  soch  others,  may  be  abolished,  and  a 
civil  penalty  be  appointed  against  the  keepers  thereof  by  ceremonies,  ban- 
qaeting,  Cutting,  and  sach  other  vanities."  At  first,  the  most  of  the  Be- 
formera,  even  Lather  and  Bacer,  were  for  the  abolition  of  all  feast  days, 
except  Sanday ;  bat  the  genias  and  long  habits  of  the  people  were  against 
sach  a  radical  reform.  After  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  oentary  the  strict  observance  of  Sanday  developed  itself 
in  Great  Britain  and  North  America;  while  the  Protestantism  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  mach  looser  in  this  respect,  and  not  essentially  different 
from  Catholicism.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  strictest  observance  of  Sun- 
day is  foand  jost  in  those  coantries  where  the  yearly  feasts  have  entirely 
lost  place  in  the  popular  mind:  Scotland  and  New  England.  In  the  United 
States,  however,  for  some  years  past,  the  Christmas  and  Easter  festivals 
have  regained  ground  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  promise  to  become  regular  American  institutions. 
Good  Friday  and  Pentecost  will  follow.  On  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1864 
the  leading  ministers  of  the  different  evangelical  churches  in  New  York 
(the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Dntch  and  German  Beformed,  Lutheran, 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Baptist)  freely  united  in  the  celebration  of 
the  atoning  death  of  their  common  Saviour  and  in  humiliation  and  praye 
to  the  great  edification  of  the  people.  It  is  acknowledged  more  and  more 
that  the  observance  of  the  great  facts  of  the  evangelical  history  to  the 
honor  of  Christ  is  a  common  inheritance  of  primitive  Christianity  and  in- 
separable from  Christian  worship.  '^  These  festivals  *'  (says  Prof.  Dr.  Hen- 
ry B.  Smith  in  his  admirable  opening  sermon  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly,  N.  S.,  of  1864,  on  Christian  IJnion  and  Ecclesiastical  Be-nnion), 
<*  antedate,  not  only  our  (Protestant)  divisions,  but  also  the  corruptions 
of  the  Papacy ;  they  exalt  the  LorH  and  not  man ;  they  involve  a  public 
and  Bolemn  recognition  of  essential  Christian  facts,  and  are  thus  a  standing 
protest  against  iofidelity ;  they  bring  out  the  historic  side  of  the  Christian 
fiiith,  and  connect  us  with  its  whole  history;  and  all  in  the  different 
denominations  coold  unite  in  their  observance  without  sacrificing  any 
article  of  their  creed  or  discipline."  There  is  no  danger  /that  American 
Protestantism  will  transgress  the  limits  of  primitive  evangelical  simplicity 
In  this  respect,  and  ever  return  to  the  papal  Mariolatry  and  Hagiolatry, 
The  Protestant  churches  have  established  also  many  new  annual  festivah^ 
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Baoh  as  the  feasts  of  the  Reformation,  of  Harreat-home,  and  of  the  Dead  te 
Germany ;  and  in  America,  the  frequent  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  beaidea 
the  annnal  Thanksgiving-day,  which  originated  in  Pnritan  Kew  England, 
and  has  been  gradually  adopted  in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
quite  recently  by  the  general  government  itself^  as  a  national  institation. 
With  the  pericopes,  or  Scripture  lessons,  the  Reformed  church  everywhere 
deals  much  more  freely  than  the  Lutheran,  and  properly  reserves  the  right 
to  expound  the  whole  word  of  Scripture  in  any  convenient  order  according 
to  its  choice.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  may  be  read  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  Sabbath  service;  but  the  minister  should  be  free  to  select  hia  text 
from  any  portion  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures;  only  it  is  always  advisable 
to  follow  a  system  and  to  go,  if  possible,  every  year  through  the  whole 
plan  and  order  of  salvation  in  judicious  adaptation  to  the  church  year  and 
the  wants  of  the  people. 


§  77.     The  Ohrisimas  Oyde. 

Besides  the  general  literature  given  in  the  previous  section,  there  are 
many  special  treatises  on  the  origin  of  the  Ohristmas  festival,  by 
Btnjeus,  Eindleb,  Ittio,  Yoobl,  Wsbnsdobf,  Jablonskt,  Planok, 
Haoenbach,  p.  Oassel,  ^ec.    Oomp.  Auousn :  Archasol.  i.  588. 

The  Christmas  festival  *  is  the  celebration  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  occupied,  therefore,  with  the  event 
which  forms  the  centre  and  turning-point  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  all  the  festivals  the  one  most  thoroughly  inter- 
woven with  the  popular  and  family  life,  and  standa  at  the  head 
of  the  great  feasts  in  the  Western  church  year.  It  continues 
to  be,  in  the  entire  Catholic  world  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  the  grand  jubilee  of  children,  on 
which  innumerable  gifts  celebrate  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  his  only-begotten  Son.  It  kindles  in  mid-winter  a 
holy  fire  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  preaches  in  the  longest 
night  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  life  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
It  denotes  the  advent  of  the  true  golden  age,  of  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  all  the  redeemed  before  Gt)d  and  in  God.  Ifo 
one  can  measure  the  joy  and  blessing  which  from  year  to  year 
flow  forth  upon  all  ages  of  life  from  the  contemplation  of  the 

'  yatalUf  or  nataUSa  Domim  or  VhritH^  Vh^p^  y*p4b\tos^  y^pil^kf 
r»v  Xptffrov, 
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holy  cbfld    JesuB   in   his   heavenlj   innocence    and   divine 
hnnulitj. 

Notwithstanding  this  deep  significance  and  wide  popularity, 
the  festiral  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  is  of  comparatively  late 
institation.  This  may  donbtless  be  acconnted  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  In  tiie  first  place,  no  corresponding  festival 
was  presented  by  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  case  of  Easter 
and  Pentecost.  In  the  second  place,  the  day  and  month  of 
the  birth  of  Ghrist  are  nowhere  stated  in  the  gospel  history, 
and  cannot  be  certainly  determined.  Again  :  the  church  lin- 
gered first  of  all  about  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
the  completed  fact  of  redemption,  and  made  this  the  centre  of 
the  weekly  worship  and  the  church  year.  Finally :  the  ear- 
lier feast  of  Epiphany  afforded  a  substitute.  The  artistic  re- 
ligious impulse,  however,  which  produced  the  whole  church 
year,  must  sooner  or  later  have  called  into  existence  a  festival 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  other  annual  festivals  in 
honor  of  Christ.  For,  as  Chrysostom,  some  ten  years  after  the 
introduction  of  this  anniversary  in  Antioch,  justly  said,  with- 
out the  birth  of  Christ  there  were  also  no  baptism,  passion, 
resurrection,  or  ascension,  and  no  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  hence  no  feast  of  Epiphany,  of  Easter,  or  of  Pente- 
cost. 

The  feast  of  Epiphany  had  spread  from  the  East  to  the 
West.  The  feast  of  Christmas  took  the  opposite  course.  We 
find  it  first  in  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  bishop  liberius,  who 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  360,  consecrated  Marcella, 
the  sister  of  St.  Ambrose,  nun  or  bride  of  Christ,  and  addressed 
her  with  the  words :  ^^  Thou  seest  what  multitudes  are  come  to 
the  birth-festival  of  thy  bridegroom." '  This  passage  implies 
that  the  festival  was  already  existing  and  familiar.  Christmas 
was  introduced  in  Antioch  about  the  year  380 ;  in  Alexandi*ia, 
where  the  feast  of  Epiphany  was  celebrated  as  the  nativity  of 
Christ,  not  till  about  430.  Chrysostom,  who  delivered  the 
Christmas  homilj  in  Antioch  on  the  25th  of  December,  386,* 

'  Ambicne,  De  rii]^  St  1 :   "Yklea  qiuiiftas  ad  natalem  Spona  tai  popolue 
•oDTttttit,  Ql  nemo  imptitni  reoeditf  **  *  0pp.  U.  884. 
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already  calls  it,  notwithstandiiig  its  recent  introdactioxi  (some 
^  ten  years  before),  the*  fundamental  feast,  or  the  root,  froic 
which  all  other  Christian  festivals  grow  forth. 

The  Christmas  festival  was  probably  the  Christian  tranBfor- 
mation  or  regeneration  of  a  series  of  kindred  heathen  festivale 
— the  Saturnalia,  SigQlaria,  JuvenaUa,  and  Brnmalia — which 
were  kept  in  Rome  in  the  month  of  December,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  golden  age  of  universal  freedom  and  equality,  and 
in  honor  of  the  unconquered  sun,  and  which  were  great  holi- 
days, especially  for  slaves  and  children/  This  connection  ac- 
counts for  many  customs  of  the  Christmas  seaaon,  like  the  ^v- 
ing  of  presents  to  children  and  to  the  poor,  the  lighting  of  wax 
tapers,  perhaps  also  the  erection  of  Christmas  trees,  and  gives 
them  a  Christian  import ;  while  it  also  betrays  the  origin  of 
the  many  excesses  in  which  the  unbelieving  world  indulges  at 
this  season,  in  wanton  perversion  of  the  true  Christmas  mirth, 
but  which,  of  course,  no  more  forbid  right  use,  than  the  abuses 
of  the  Bible  or  of  any  other  gift  of  God.  Had  the  Christmas 
festival  arisen  in  the  period  of  the  persecution,  its  derivation 
from  these  pagan  festivals  would  be  refuted  by  the  then  reign- 
ing abhorrence  of  everything  heathen ;  but  in  the  Nicene  age 
this  rigidness  of  opposition  between  the  church  and  the  world 
was  in  a  great  measure  softened  by  the  general  conversion  of 
the  heathen.  Besides,  there  lurked  in  those  pagan  festivals 
themselves,  in  spite  of  all  their  sensual  abuses,  a  deep  meaning 
and  an  adaptation  to  a  real  want ;  they  might  be  called  uncon- 
scious prophecies  of  the  Christmas  feast.  Finally,  the  church 
fathers  themselves'  confirm  the  symbolical  reference  of  the 
feast  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  Light 

'  The  Saturnalia  were  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  Eronos,  in  repreeentatioa  of  the 
golden  days  of  his  rdgn,  when  all  labor  ceased,  prisoners  were  set  free,  slayes  went 
about  in  gentlemen^s  clothes  and  in  the  hat  (the  mark  of  a  freeman),  and  all  daseee 
gave  themselves  up  to  mirth  and  rejoicing.  The  Sigillaria  were  a  festiTal  of  images 
and  puppets  at  the  dose  of  the  Saturnalia  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  December,  when 
miniature  images  of  the  gods,  wax  tapers,  and  all  .sorts  of  articles  of  beantj  and 
luxury  were  distributed  to  children  and  among  kinsfolk.  The  Brumalia,  from  brama 
(breyissima,  the  shortest  day),  had  reference  to  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  retnzr 
of  the  Sol  mvicttts. 

*  Ghiysostom,  Gr^ry  of  Nyssa,  Leo  the  Great,  and  others. 
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of  the  world,  to  the  birth-fefttiyal  of  the  onconqQered  sun, 
which  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  after  the  winter  aolstice. 
breaks  the  growing  power  of  darkness,  and  begins  anew  hii 
heroic  career.  It  was  at  the  same  time,  moreover,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  chnrch  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  that 
Christ  was  actually  bom  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December ;  and 
Chrysostom  appeals,  in  behalf  of  this  view,  to  the  date  of  the 
registration  nnder  Qnirinns  (Cyrenins),  preserved  in  the  Boman 
archives.  But  no  certainty  respecting  the  birth-day  of  Christ 
can  be  reached  from  existing  data.' 

Aronnd  the  feast  of  Christmas  other  festivals  gradually 
gathered,  which  compose,  with  it,  the  Christmas  Cycle.  The 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  was  preceded  by 
the  Christmas  YioiLS,  or  Christmas  Kioht,  which  was  spent 
with  the  greater  solemnity,  because  Christ  was  certainly  bom 
in  the  night.' 

After  Gregory  the  Great  the  four  Sundays  before  Christ- 
mas b^an  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
onr  Lord  in  the  flesh  and  for  his  second  coming  to  the  final 
judgment.  Hence  they  were  called  Advent  Sundays.  With 
ihe  beginning  of  Advent  the  church  year  in  the  West  began. 
The  Greek  church  reckons  six  Advent  Sundays,  and  begins 
them  with  the  fourteenth  of  Ifovember.  This  Advent  season 
was  designed  to  represent  and  reproduce  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  church  at  once  the  darkness  and  the  yearning  and  hope 
of  the  long  ages  before  Christ    Subsequently  all  noisy  amuse- 

*  Diet  or  naialM  umeU  SoU$,    This  is  the  feast  of  the  Penun  son-god  Ifithraa, 
which  was  formally  faitrodaced  hi  Rome  under  Domitian  and  Tngan. 

*  In  the  early  diurch,  the  6th  of  Jaonaiy,  the  day  of  the  Epiphany  fesdval,  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Mrth-day  ctf  Christ.  Among  BibUcal  ohronologists,  Jerome, 
BsfonfaiB,  Lamy,  Uaher,  PetayioB,  Bengel,  and  Seyflkrth,  decide  for  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, while  Scaliger,  Hng,  Wieseier,  and  EQicott  (Hist  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  p.  70,  note  8,  Am.  ed.),  place  the  birth  of  Christ  m  the  month 
of  Febmaiy.  The  passage  in  Luke,  iL  8,  is  frequently  dted  against  the  common 
view,  because,  according  to  the  Talnradic  writers,  the  flocks  in  Palestme  were  brought 
in  at  the  beginning  of  Norember,  and  not  driren  to  pasture  again  till  toward  Kardi. 
Tei  this  rule,  certainly,  admitted  many  exceptions,  according  to  the  locality  and  the 
leason.  Comp.  the  extended  discussion  in  Wieseler:  Chrondogische  Synopee,  p 
188  It,  and  Beyflhrth,  Chronologia  Sacra. 

*  Lake  118. 
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ments  and  also  weddings  were  forbidden  during  this  seasoa 
The  pericopes  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  awakening  of 
repentance  and  of  desire  after  the  Eedeemer. 

From  the  fourth  century  Christmas  was  followed  by  the 
memorial  days  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr  (Dec. 
26),  of  the  apostle  and  evangelist  John  (Dec.  27),  and  of  the 
Innocents  of  Bethlehem  (Dec.  28),  in  immediate  succession ; 
representing  a  threefold  martyrdom :  martyrdom  in  will  and 
in  fact  (Stephen),  in  will  without  the  fact  (John),  and  in  fact 
without  the  will,  an  unconscious  martyrdom  of  infantile  inno- 
cence. But  Christian  martyrdom  in  general  was  r^arded  by 
the  early  church  as  a  heavenly  birth  and  a  fruit  of  the  earthly 
birth  of  Christ.  Hence  the  ancient  festival  hymn  for  the  day 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  leader  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs :  "  Ye*- 
terday  was  Christ  bom  upon  earth,  that  to^ay  Stephen  might 
be  bom  in  heaven." '  The  close  connection  of  the  feast  of 
John  the  Evangelist  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ  arises  from 
the  confid'ential  relation  of  the  beloved  disciple  to  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  Ooppel :  "  The  Word 
was  made  flesh."  The  innocent  infant-martyrs  of  Bethlehem, 
^  the  blossoms  of  martyrdom,  the  rosebuds  torn  off  by  the  hur- 
ricane of  persecution,  the  offering  of  first-fmits  to  Christ,  the 
tender  flock  of  sacriflcial  lambs,"  are  at  the  same  time  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  innumerable  host  of  children  in  heaven.* 
More  than  half  of  the  human  race  are  said  to  die  in  infancy, 
and  yet  to  children  the  word  emphatically  applies :  '^  Theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."    The  mystery  of  infant  martyrdom 


*  **Heii  natoB  est  ChristiiB  in  tenia,  ut  hodie  StephanuB  naaoeretor  in  ocbSs.*' 
The  oonneotion  is,  however,  a  purely  ideal  one ;  for  at  first  the  deatlHiaj  of  Stq>hen 
was  in  Augast ;  aftertrard,  on  acooant  of  the  diaooTery  of  hia  relioa,  it  waa  trans* 
ferred  to  January. 

'  Comp.  the  beantiftd  hymn  of  the  Spanish  poet  Prudentiiis,  of  the  fifth  oentniy : 
'^  fialvete  flores  mar^rrum."  Qerman  yersions  by  Niokel,  KOnigafeldf  BSader,  Hagei^ 
btoh,  Acq.  A  good  English  yersion  in  "The  Words  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,*'  Lond 
p.  46: 

MAnhaill  ye  Infant-Martyr flowers. 
Gat  oir  hi  life's  first  downing  hoora : 
As  rosebuds,  snapt  in  tempest  strife^ 
When  Herod  son^t  your  Sayioor's  life,"  fte. 
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IB  constantly  repeated.  How  many  children  are  apparently 
only  bom  to  suffer,  and  to  die ;  bnt  in  truth  the  pains%f  theii 
earthly  birth  are  soon  absorbed  by  the  joys  of  their  heayenly 
birth,  and  their  temporary  cross  is  rewarded  by  an  eternal 
crown. 

Eight  days  after  Christmas  the  chnrch  celebrated,  thongh 
not  till  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  the  Oiboumoision  and 
the  Nakiko  of  Jesus.  Of  still  later  origin  is  the  Christian 
New  Yeab's  festival,  which  falls  on  the  same  day  as  the  Cir- 
cnmcision.  The  pagan  Bomans  solemnized  the  turn  of  the 
year,  like  the  Saturnalia,  with  revels.  The  church  teachers,  in 
reaction,  made  the  New  Year  a  day  of  penance  and  prayer. 
Thus  Augustine,  in  a  sermon :  ^^  Separate  yourselves  from  the 
heathen,  and  at  the  change  of  the  year  do  the  opposite  of  what 
they  do.  They  give  each  other  gifia;  give  ye  alms  instead. 
They  sing  worldly  songs;  read  ye  the  word  of  God.  They 
throng  the  theatre ;  come  ye  to  the  church.  They  drink  them- 
eelvea  drunken ;  do  ye  fast." 

The  feast  of  EpiPHAinr/  on  the  contrary,  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  is  older,  as  we  have  already  observed,  than  Christmas 
itself,  and  is  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  refers 
in  general  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  world,  and  origi- 
nally bore  the  twofold  character  of  a  celebration  of  the  birth 
and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  After  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
mas, it  lost  its  reference  to  the  birth.  The  Eastern  church 
commemorated  on  this  day  especially  the  baptism  of  Christ,  or 
the  manifestation  of  His  Messiahship,  and  together  with  this 
the  first  manifestation  of  His  miraculous  power  at  the  marriage 
at  Oana.  The  Western  church,  more  Oentile-Christian  in  its 
origin,  gave  this  festival,  after  the  fourth  century,  a  special 
reference  to  the  adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus  by  the  wise  men 
from  the  east,'  under  the  name  of  the  feast  of  the  Thbeb  Ejnos, 
and  transformed  it  into  a  festival  of  Gbntile  missions ;  consid- 
ering tlie  wise  men  as  the  representatives  of  the  nobler  heathen 


'  Th  iwi^dptta^  or  iwi^apia,  Xpirr  ^awta^  also  ^to^apfa.    Oomp 
▼oLL§M. 

*  Matt  iL  1-11. 
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world.'  ThuB  at  the  same  time  the  original  comiection  of  tlio 
feast  with,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  preserved^  Epiphany  forma 
the  close  of  the  Christmas  Cycle.  It  was  an  early  cnstom  tc 
announce  the  term  of  the  Easter  observance  on  the  day  of  Epi- 
phany by  the  so-called  Epiatdm  paschalea^  or  ypdfifuiTa  iror 
(TxaiXm.  This  was  done  especially  by  the  bishop  of  Alexan* 
dria,  where  astronomy  most  flourished,  and  the  occasion  was 
improved  for  edifying  instructions  and  for  the  discassion  of  im 
portant  religious  questions  of  the  day. 


%n.    Ths  Easter  Oyde. 

Easter  is  the  oldest  and  greatest  annual  festival  of  the 
church.  As  to  its  essential  idea  and  observance,  it  was  bom 
witli  the  Christian  Sunday  ou  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.* 
Like  the  passover  with  the  Jews,  it  originally  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  church  year.  It  revolves  entirely  about  the 
person  and  the  work  of  Christ,  being  devoted  to  the  great  sav- 
ing fact  of  his  passion  and  resurrection.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  origin  and  character  of  this  festival,'  and  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  to  the  alterations  and  enlargements 
which  it  underwent  after  the  Nicene  age. 

The  Easter  festival  proper  was  preceded  by  a  forty  days' 
season  of  repentance  and  fasting,  called  Quadsaobsima,  at  least 

^  AuguBtiiie,  Senno  208 :  *'  Hodiemo  die  maoUiQBtatQS  redemptor  omsiixm  gen- 
timn,"  &c.  The  transfonnation  of  the  Penian  magi  or  priest-philosopheTB  into  three 
kings  (Caapar,  Kelchior,  and  Balthaaar)  by  the  medinral  legend  waa  a  hasty  infer* 
enoe  from  the  triplidty  of  the  ^fts  and  from  Ps.  IxziL  10, 11.  The  legend  bringp 
ns  at  last  to  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  where  the  bodies  of  the  three  saini-kingB  are 
to  this  day  exhibited  and  worshipped. 

'  The  late  Dr.  Fried.  Stranas  of  BerUn,  an  eminent  writer  on  the  chnrch  year 
(Das  evangelische  Kirchecjahr, p.  218),  says:  "Das  heilige  Osteifest  ist  das  christ- 
Uche  Fest  schlechthin.  Es  ist  nicht  bios  Hanptfeet,  sondem  das  Feet,  das  einmal  hn 
Jahre  vollstlindig  aoftritt,  aber  in  alien  andem  Festen  von  Irgend  einer  Sehe  wieder- 
kehrt,  mid  eben  dadurch  diese  an  Festen  macht  Kannte  man  doch  Jeden  Festtag^ 
ja  sogar  Jeden  Sonntag  aus  diesem  Grunde  diea  patehalU.  Daher  muaste  es  aacb 
das  ursprdng^che  Fest  in  dem  mnfassendsten  Sinne  des  Wortes  sein.  Man  kann 
nioht  sagen,  in  weloher  chriatlichen  Zat  es  entstanden  aei ;  es  ist  mit  der  Klichc 
sntstanden,  mid  die  Kirche  ist  mit  ihro  entstanden.** 

'  VoL  i.  §  99  (p.  878  ff.). 
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early  as  the  year  325 ;  for  the  council  of  Nice  presnppoeea 
the  existence  of  this  season/  This  fast  was  an  imitation  of  the 
forty  days'  fasting  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  which  itself  was 
put  in  typical  connection  with  the  forty  days'  fasting  of  Moses,* 
and  Elijah,'  and  the  forty  years'  wandering  of  Israel  through 
the  desert  At  first  a  free-will  act,  it  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  a  fixed  custom  and  ordinance  of  the  church.  Re- 
specting the  length  of  the  season  much  difference  prevailed, 
until  Gregory  I.  (590-604)  fixed  the  Wednesday  of  the  sixth 
week  before  Easter,  Ash  Weditesdat  as  it  is  called,*  as  the  he- 
ginning  of  it.  On  this  day  the  priests  and  the  people  sprinkled 
themselves  with  dust  and  ashes,  in  token  of  their  perishable- 
nesB  and  their  repentance,  with  the  words:  ''Bemember,  O 
man,  that  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  must  return ;  re- 
pent, that  thou  mayest  inherit  eternal  life."  During  Quadra- 
gesima criminal  trials  and  criminal  punishments,  weddings, 
and  sensual  amusements  were  forbidden;  solemn,  earnest 
silence  was  imposed  upon  public  and  private  life ;  and  works 
of  devotion,  penance,  and  charity  were  multiplied.  Yet  much 
hypocrisy  was  practised  in  the  fasting ;  the  rich  compensating 
with  exquisite  dainties  the  absence  of  forbidden  meats.  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustine  are  found  already  lamenting  this  abuse. 
During  the  days  preceding  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  populace 
gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  merriment,  and  tliis  abuse 
afterward  became  legitimized  in  all  Catholic  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Italy  (fiourishing  most  in  Bome,  Venice,  and  Co- 
logne), in  the  Carnival.* 

*  In  its  fifth  canon,  where  it  orders  th&t  provincial  councils  be  held  twice  a  jear, 
before  Quadragmima  (v^  r^t  rweapnK09rjit\  and  in  the  aatnmn. 

*  Ex.  xzxiT.  28. 
>   1  Kings  xix.  8. 

*  Dia  dnerum,  et^mi  jefunii,  or  quadrofferima, 

*  From  earo  and  vale;  flesh  taking  its  departure  for  a  time  in  a  jubilee  of  revel* 
fimg.  According  to  others,  it  is  the  converse:  dies  qno  oaro  valet;  i  «.,  the  day  on 
wlii<^  it  is  still  allowed  to  eat  flesh  and  to  indulge  the  flesh.  The  Carnival,  or 
ShroTe-tide,  embraces  the  time  from  the  feast  of  Epiphany  to  Ash  Wednesday,  or, 
eommonly,  only  the  last  three  or  the  last  eight  days  preceding  Lent  It  is  celebrated 
in  every  dty  uf  Italy;  m  Rome,  espectally,  with  masquerades,  races,  dramatic  plays, 
broes,  jokes,  and  other  forms  of  wild  merriment  and  frantic  joy,  yet  with  good 
faamor ;  replacfaig  the  old  Roman  feasts  of  Satomalia,  Lupeicalla,  and  Flonlia. 

26 
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The  six  Sundays  of  Lent  are  called  Quadragesima  prima^ 
eectmda,  and  bo  on  to  sexta.  They  are  also  named  after  the 
initial  words  of  the  introit  in  the  mass  for  the  day :  InvoocUni 
(Ps.  xei.  15),  Reminiscere  (Ps.  xxv.  6),  Oculi  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15), 
LcBtare  (Is.  Ixvi.  10),  JvMca  (Ps.  xliii.  1),  Palmarum  (from 
Matt.  xxi.  8).  The  three  Sundays  preceding  Quadrageeima 
are  called  respectively  EsiomiM  (from  Ps.  xxxi.  2)  or  Quimr 
quageaima  (t.  «.,  Dominica  qninqnagesimffi  diei,  viz.,  before 
Easter),  Sexagedmaj  and  Septuagesiraa ;  which  are,  however, 
inaccurate  designations.  These  three  Sundays  were  regarded 
as  preparatory  to  the  Lenten  season  proper.  In  the  larger 
cities  it  became  customary  to  preach  daily  during  the  Quadra- 
gesimal fast ;  and  the  usage  of  daily  Lenten  sermons  (Qt/odSro- 
gesimales^  or  sermonea  Quadrageaimalea)  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  Eoman  church  to  this  day. 

The  Quadragesimal  fast  culminates  in  the  Gbeat,  or  Silbnt, 
or  Holy  Week,*  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  is  distinguished 
by  daily  public  worship,  rigid  fasting,  and  deep  silence.  This 
week,  again,  lias  its  prominent  days.  First  Palm  Suitdat/ 
which  has  been,  in  the  East  since  the  fourth  century,  in  the 
West  since  the  sixth,  observed  in  memory  of  the  entry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem  for  His  enthronement  on  the  cross.  Next  fol- 
lows Maundy  Thursday,"  in  commemoration  of  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  which  on  this  day  was  observed  in  the 
evening^  and  was  usually  connected  with  a  love  feast,  and  also 
with  feet-washing.  The  Friday  of  the  Holy  Week  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  as  Good  Fbiday,^  the  day  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death ;  the  day  of  the  deepest  penance  and  fasting  of 

SeptSmana  wndOy  magna^  rmUa;  hdfdamoi  nigral  or  pagehaUt;  ifiZofikf 
fjLtydkri;  PauUm  Week, 

'  Donuntca palmarum ;  loprii  t&v  fiaiwv. 

*  Feria  quinta  paschaB,  dies  natalis  eucharistiiB,  dies  Tiridinm ;  ^  /ueyeUiy  ir^^mi. 
The  English  name,  Maundy  Thursday,  is  derired  from  mauncb  or  baskets.  In  which 
on  that  day  the  king  of  England  distributed  ahns  to  certain  poor  at  VniitehalL 
Mound  is  connected  with  the  Latin  mendieare^  and  French  mendier^  to  beg. 

*  Dies  dominica  pasnonia;  irapairfrcu^,  vaaxo  trravpAtrifiov^  ^ft^pm 
rtv  trravpoD.  In  German:  Char-FreUag ;  either  from  the  Greek  x^P'tt  0>i 
more  probably,  from  the  Latin  mhim,  beloved^  dear,  comp.  the  English  Oood  Fridaj 
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flie  year,  stripped  of  all  Sunday  splendor  and  liturgical  pomp^ 
f ciled  in  the  deepest  silence  and  holy  sorrow ;  the  communion 
omitted  (which  had  taken  place  the  evening  before),  altars  un- 
clothed, crucifixes  veiled,  h'ghts  extinguislied,  the  story  of  the 
passion  read,  and,  instead  of  the  church  hynms,  nothing  sung 
but  penitential  psalms.    Finally  the  Gbeat  Sabbath,'  the  day 
of  the  Lord's  repose  in  the  grave  and  descent  into  Hades ;  the 
favorite  day  in  all  the  year  for  the  administration  of  baptism, 
which  symbolizes  participation  in  the  death  of  Christ."    The 
Great  Sabbath  was  generally  spent  as  a  fast  day,  even  in  the 
Greek  church,  which  usually  did  not  fast  on  Saturday. 

In  the  evening  of  the  Great  Sabbath  began  the  Easteb 
Vigils,*  which  continued,  with  Scripture  reading,  singing,  and 
prayer,  to  the  dawn  of  Easter  morning,  and  formed  the  solemn 
transition  £i*om  the  iraxrya  frravpdxrifiov  to  the  ircurxa  aviurrdr 
ffifiovj  and  from  the  deep  sorrow  of  penitence  over  the  death 
of  Jesus  to  the  joy  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Prince  of 
life.    All  Christians,  and  even  many  pagans,  poured  into  the 
church  with  lights,  to  watch  there  for  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection.    On  this  night  the  cities  were  splendidly  illuminated, 
and  transfigured  in  a  sea  of  fire;  about  midnight  a  solemn 
procession  surrounded  the  church,  and  then  triumphally  enter- 
ed again  into  the  "  holy  gates,"  to  celebrate  Easter.    Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  tradition,  it  was  expected  that  on  Easter 
night  Christ  would  come  again  to  judge  the  world/ 

The  Easter  festival  itself*  began  with  the  jubilant  saluta- 
tion, still  practized  in  the  Eussian  church:  "The  Lord  is 
risen  I "  and  the  response :  "  He  i^  truly  risen  1 "  *    Then  the 

Other  etymolog^ts  derive  it  from  earena  (careme\  i.  «.,  fiutinff^  or  from  kar  (kUren, 
It  ^^hoote),  t.  «.,  the  ehoten  day  ;  others  still  from  karo^rarty  i.  e.,  prepantUon'day, 
VLiya  or  tiyiow  ffdfifiaroy;  tahbahmi  magnum^  OT  ionehan, 

*  Rom.  yi.  4-45. 

*  Vtgilus poMcfuda ;  irarrux^Sc'« 

*  Comp.  Lactantias :  Inst  divin.  vii  a  19 ;  and  Hieronymus  ad  Matt.  zzr.  6  (t 
riL  203,  ed.  Vallarai) :  "  Unde  traditionem  apoatolioam  permansisse,  ut  in  die  vigi* 
Bamm  Paschffi  ante  noetis  dimidium  popolos  dimittere  non  liCeat,  expeeiatUea  ctdven* 
turn  ChrM."* 

*  Fettwn  dombUcm  remrreetioma ;    ioprii    &ra0-Td(<rifioT,    KupiaK^i  y««. 

*  **Dooiinns  resurrexit." — "  Vere  resurrexit." 
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lioly  kiss  of  brotherhood  sealed  the  newly  fastened  bond  of 
love  in  Christ.  It  was  the  grandest  and  most  joyful  of  the 
feasts.  It  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  closed  with  the  following 
Sunday,  called  the  Easter  Octave,*  or  White  Suitoat,'  when 
the  baptized  appeared  in  white  garments,  and  were  solemnly 
incorporated  into  the  church. 


§  79.     The  Time  of  the  Hzeter  Festival. 

Oomp.  the  Literature  in  vol.  i.  at  §09;  also  L.  Idelsb:  Handbnch  der 
Ghronologie.  Berlin,  1826.  Vol.  li.  F.  Pipeb:  Geschicfate  des 
Osterfestes.  Berlin,  1845.  Hefbls:  Oonciliengeschiohte.  Freibnrg, 
1865.    Vol.  L  p.  386  flf. 

The  time  of  the  Easter  festival  became,  after  the  second 
century,  the  subject  of  long  and  violent  controversies  and 
practical  confusions,  which  remind  us  of  the  later  EuchariBtic 
disputes,  and  give  evidence  that  human  passion  and  folly"  have 
sought  to  pervert  the  great  facts  and  institutions  of  the  New 
Testament  from  holy  bonds  of  unity  into  torches  of  discord, 
and  to  turn  the  sweetest  honey  into  poison,  but,  with  all  their 
efforts,  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  beneficent  power  of 
those  gifls  of  God. 

These  Paschal  controversies  descended  into  the  present 
period,  and  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  Koman  and  Alexan- 
drian practice  of  keeping  Easter,  not,  like  Chiistmas  and  the 
Jewish  Passover,  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  month,  whatever  day 
of  the  week  it  might  be,  but  on  a  Sunday,  as  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Easter  thus  became,  with  all  the 
feasts  depending  on  it,  a  movable  feast ;  and  then  the  diflTer- 
ent  reckonings  of  the  calendar  led  to  many  inconveniences  and 
confusions.  The  exact  determination  of  Easter  Sunday  is  made 
from  the  first  full  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  so  that  the 

>  Octava  patehoj paaeha  dmman ;  iivrtTaffx^'  Oetov^^  applied  in  general 
to  the  whole  eight-days*  obeervanoe  of  the  great  chnrch  feetiyalfl;  then  especsndlj  to 
Ihe  eighth  or  last  day  of  the  feut 

*  Dominica  in  aibis.  Also  QvaaimodoffenHif  from  the  Introit  for  pablio  worship^ 
1  Pet  iL  2  (**  Quasimodo  geniti  infantes,*'  **  Aa  new-bom  babes,**  ft&X  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  icair^  Kvpiaxii. 
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Jay  may  fall  on  any  Sunday  between  the  22d  day  of  March 
and  the  25th  of  April. 

The  council  of  Aries  in  314  had  already  decreed,  in  its  first 
canon,  that  the  Christian  Passover  be  celebrated  ^^  uno  die  et 
uno  tempore  per  omnem  orbem/'  and  that  the  bishops  of  Rome 
should  fix  the  time.  But  as  this  order  was  not  universally 
obeyed,  the  fathers  of  Nicsea  proposed  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
this  was  the  second  main  object  of  the  first  ecumenical  council 
in  325.  The  result  of  the  transactions  on  this  point,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  not  known  to  us,  does  not  appear  in  the 
3anon8  (probably  out  of  consideration  for  the  numerous  Quar- 
todecimanians),  but  is  doubtless  preserved  in  the  two  circular 
letters  of  the  council  itself  and  the  emperor  Constantino.'  The 
feast  of  the  resurrection  was  thenceforth  required  to  be  cele- 
brated ever}'where  on  a  Sunday,  and  never  on  the  day  of  the 
Jewish  passover,  but  always  after  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  on 
the  Sunday  after  the  first  vernal  full  moon.  The  leading  mo- 
tive for  this  regulation  was  opposition  to  Judaism,  which  had 
dishonored  the  passover  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord.  "  We 
would,"  says  the  circular  letter  of  Constantino  in  reference  to 
the  council  of  Nice,  "we  would  have  nothing  in  common  with 
that  most  hostile  people,  the  Jews ;  for  we  have  received  from 
the  Redeemer  another  way  of  honoring  God  [the  order  of  th 
days  of  the  toeeJc]^  and  harmoniously  adopting  this  method,  w( 
would  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  evil  fellowship  of  the  Jews. 
For  what  they  pompously  assert,  is  really  utterly  absurd :  that 
we  cannot  keep  this  feast  at  all  without  their  instruction.  .  .  . 
It  is  our  duty  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  murderers 
of  our  Lord."  This  bitter  tone  against  Judaism  runs  through 
the  whole  letter. 

At  Nicsea,  therefore,  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian  usage 
with  respect  to  Easter  trixmiphed,  and  the  Judaizing  practice 
of  the  Quartodecimanians,  who  always  celebrated  Easter  on 
the  ijourteenth  of  Nisan,  became  thenceforth  a  heresy.  Yet 
that  practice  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  the 
time  of  Epiphanius,  about  a.  d.  400,  there  were  many  Quarto- 

'  Socrates:  Hist  EccL  I  9;  Theodoret:  H.  E.  I  10;  Eueebius:  Vita  Const  0 
L7.    Comp.  Hefele,  L  c  i  p.  809  sqq. 
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decimanians,  wlio,  as  he  says,  were  orthodox,  indeed,  in  doo 
trine,  but  in  ritual  were  addicted  to  Jewish  fables,  and  built 
upon  the  principle :  "  Cuised  is  every  one  who  does  not  keep 
ais  passover  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan."  *  They  kept  the  day 
with  the  Communion  and  with  fasting  tiU  three  o'clock.  Yet 
they  were  divided  into  several  parties  among  themselves.  A 
pecliliar  offshoot  of  the  Quartodecimanians  was  the  rigidly 
ascetic  Audians,  who  likewise  held  that  the  passover  must  be 
kept  at  the  very  same  time  (not  after  the  same  manner)  with 
the  Jews,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  for  their  authority 
appealed  to  their  edition  of  the  Apostolic  ConstitutionB. 

And  even  in  the  orthodox  church  these  measures  did  not 
secure  entire  uniformity.  For  the  council  of  Nicsea,  probably 
from  prudence,  passed  by  the  question  of  the  Koman  and 
Alexandrian  computation  of  Easter.  At  least  the  Acts  contain 
no  reference  to  it.'  At  all  events  this  difference  remained : 
that  Rome,  afterward  as  before,  fixed  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
terminus  a  quo  of  the  Easter  full  moon,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
while  Alexandria  placed  it  correctly  on  the  2l8t.  It  thus 
occurred,  that  the  Latins,  the  very  year  after  the  Nicene 
council,  and  again  in  the  years  330,  333,  340,  341,  343,  varied 
from  the  Alexandrians  in  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  On 
this  account  the  council  of  Sardica,  as  we  learn  from  the 
recently  discovered  Paschal  Epistles  of  Athanasius,  took  the 
Easter  question  again  in  hand,  and  brought  about,  by  mutual 
concessions,  a  compromise  for  the  ensuing  fifty  years,  but 
without  permanent  result.  In  387  the  difference  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Roman  Easter  amounted  to  ftilly  five  weeks. 
Later  attempts  also,  to  adjust  the  matter  were  in  vain,  until 
the  monk  Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  author  of  our  CShristian 
calendar,  succeeded  in  harmonizing  the  computation  of  Easter 
on  the  basis  of  the  true  Alexandrian  reckoning ;  except  that 
the  Gallican  and  British  Christians  adhered  still  longer  to  the 

'  Epiphanios,  Hser.  1.  c.  1.    Gomp.  Ex.  xii  16. 

*  Hefele  thinks,  however  (L  p.  818  f.),  from  an  expression  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
and  Leo  I.,  that  the  Nicasnum  (1)  gave  the  Alexandrian  reckoning  the  prefercnon 
•Yer  the  Roman ;  (2)  oonmiitted  to  Alexandria  the  reckoning,  to  Rome  the  annoufr 
cing,  of  the  Easter  term ;  but  that  this  order  was  not  duly  observed. 
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old  cnstom,  and  tlins  fell  into  conflict  with  the  Anglo^axon. 
The  introduction  of  the  improved  Gregorian  calendar  in  the 
Weatem  church  in  1583  again  produced  discrepancy;  the 
Eastern  and  Kusaian  church  adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar, 
and  is  consequently  now  about  twelve  days  behind  us.  Ao 
cording  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  does  not  divide  the 
months  with  astronomical  exactness,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  Paschal  full  moon  is  put  a  couple  of  hours  too  early, 
and  the  Christian  Eaater,  as  was  the  case  in  1825,  coincides 
with  the  Jewish  Passover,  against  the  express  order  of  the 
oonncil  of  Kicsea. 


§  80.     The  Oyde  of  Pmteoo9t. 

The  whole  period  of  seven  weeks  from  Easter  to  Pentecost 
bore  a  joyous,  festal  character.  It  was  called  Quinquaobsima, 
or  P£in:EOOST  in  the  wider  sense,'  and  was  the  memorial  of  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  His  re- 
peated appearances  during  the  mysterious  forty  days,  and  His 
heavenly  headship  and  eternal  presence  in  the  church.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  continuous  Sunday,  and  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  all  fasting  and  by  standing  in  prayer.  Quinqua- 
gesima  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  Quadragesima 
which  preceded.  Tlie  deeper  the  sorrow  of  repentance  had 
been  in  view  of  the  suflTering  and  dying  Saviour,  the  higher 
now  rose  the  joy  of  faith  in  the  risen  and  eternally  living  Ee- 
deemer.  This  joy,  of  course,  must  keep  itself  clear  of  worldly 
amusements,  and  be  sanctified  by  devotion,  prayer,  singing, 
and  thanksgiving ;  and  the  theatres,  therefore,  remained  closed 
through  the  fifty  days.  But  the  multitude  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians soon  forgot  their  religious  impressions,  and  sought  to 
compensate  their  previous  fasting  with  wanton  merry-mak- 
ing. 

The  seven  Sundays  after  Easter  are  called  in  the  Latin 
church,  respectively,  Quaaimodo-genitij  Miserioordia  Domini. 
JvbiltjUe^  GantatSj  JRogate  (or,  Vocem  jucunditatis\  Exaudi 

*  n9¥r*K09r4i,    Ckmip.  the  attthor'a  Hist  of  the  Apoet  Ch.  §  54. 
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and  Pentecoste.    In  the  Eastern  church  the  Acts  of  tihe  Apofr 
ties  are  read  at  this  season. 

Of  the  fifty  festival  days,  the  fortieth  and  the  fiftieth  were 
particularly  prominent.  The  fortieth  day  after  Easterj  always 
a  Thursday,  was  after  the  fourth  century  dedicated  to  the  ex 
altation  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood,  and  hence  named 
Ascension  day.'  llie  fiftieth  day,  or  the  feast  of  Fenteoost  in 
the  stricter  sense/  was  the  kernel  and  culminating  point  of 
this  festival  season,  as  Easter  day  was  of  the  Easter  cycle.  It 
was  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  on  this  day  was  poured 
out  upon  the  assembled  disciples  with  the  whole  fuluess  of  the 
accomplished  redemption;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  the 
birth-day  of  the  Christian  church.  Hence  this  festival  also 
was  particularly  prized  for  baptisms  and  ordinations.  Pente- 
cost coiTcsponded  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  that  name,  which  w^afi 
primarily  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  and  afterward  became  also 
the  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  in  this  twofold 
import  was  ftdfilled  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  founding  of  the  Christian  church.  "  Both  revelations  of 
the  divine  law,"  writes  Jerome  to  Fabiola,  "  took  place  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  pass<9ver ;  the  one  on  Sinai,  the  otlier  on 
Zion ;  there  the  mountain  was  shaken,  here  the  temple ;  there, 
amid  flames  and  lightnings,  the  tempest  roared  and  the 
thunder  rolled,  here,  also  with  mighty  wind,  appeared  tongues 
of  fire ;  there  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  pealed  forth  the  words 
of  the  law^  here  the  cornet  of  the  gospel  sounded  through  the 
mouth  of  the  apostles." 

The  celebration  of  Pentecost  lasted,  at  least  ultimately, 
three  days  or  a  whole  week,  closing  with  the  Pentecostal 
Octave,  which  in  the  Greek  church  (so  early  as  Chrysostom) 
was  called  the  Feast  of  all  Saints  and  Maettbs,"  because 
the  martyrs  are  the  seed  and  the  beauty  of  the  diurch.  The 
Latin  church,  on  the  contrary,  though  not  till  the  tenth  cea- 
tury,  dedicated  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost  to  the  Holy  TRonrr, 

'  Diea  iueeimordi ;  iopr^  r^s  itfaK^^twt,  , 

*  JHm petUemottet ;  ircrreicocrr^,  riixipa  rov  Tlv^lfiarot, 
'  KvpivLK^  T&v  kyimv  wdwrttw  tiaprvpritrdvrmv.    The  Western  dmrob 
kept  a  similar  feast  on  the  first  of  NoTemberi  bat  not  till  the  eighth  oentuiy 
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iod  in  the  later  times  of  the  Middle  Age,  fiirther  added  to  the 
festival  part  of  tlie  church  year  the  feast  of  Cobpus  Chbisti,  in 
celebration  of  the  mystery  of  transnbstantiation,  on  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity.  It  thus  invested  the  close  of  the  church  yeai 
with  a  purely  dogmatic  import.  Protestantism  has  retained 
the  feast  of  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  the  Antitrinitarians ;  but 
has,  of  course,  rejected  the  feast  of  C!orpus  Christi. 

In  the  early  church,  Pentecost  was  the  last  great  festival  of 
the  Christian  year.  Hence  the  Sundays  following  it,  till  Ad- 
vent, were  counted  from  Whitsunday.*  The  number  of  the 
Sundays  in  the  second  half  of  the  church  year  therefore  varies 
between  twenty-seven  and  twenty-two,  according  to  the  time 
of  Easter.  In  this  part  of  the  year  we  find  even  in  the  old 
lectionaries  and  sacramentaries  some  subordinate  feasts  in 
memory  of  gi-eat  men  of  the  church ;  such  as  the  feast  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  founders  of  the  church  (June  29) ;  the 
feast  of  the  chief  martyr,  Laurentius,  the  representative  of  the 
church  militant  (August  10);  the  feast  of  the  archangel 
Michael,  the  representative  of  the  church  triumphant  (Sep- 
tember 29). 

§  81.     The  EjsaltaUon  of  the  Virgin.    Mariology. 

Oahibius  (R.  C.)  :  De  Maria  Yirgine  libri  qninque.  Ingokt.  1577.  Lax 
BBicma  (B.  G.) :  Oomtnent.  da®  de  J.  Ohrist!,  matrisqoe  ejus  festis. 
Patav.  1761.  Pksronb  (R.  G.)  :  De  Tmrnaonlata  B.  Y.  Maris  con- 
ceptiu  Bom.  1848.  (In  defeaoe  of  the  new  papal  dogma  of  the  sin- 
leas  conception  of  Mary.)  F.  W.  Gsitthb  :  Die  Jnngfraa  Maria,  ihre 
Evangelic n  a.  ihre  Wander.  Halle,  1852.  Gomp.  also  the  elaborate 
article,  **  Maria,  Mntter  des  Eerm,**  by  Stbitz,  in  EerzogU  Protest 
Beal-£ncycl.  (vol.  ix.  p.  74  ff.))  <^d  ^^  article,  *' Maria,  die  heiL 
Jangfran,*^  by  Beithmatb  (B.  G.)  in  WttMer  n.  Wtlteh  Kathol.  Kir- 
ebenlez.  (vi.  835  ff);  also  the  j&tre/i«r<//i-cuiitrover8y  between  Pusey 
and  J.  H.  Newman,  1866. 

Into  these  festival  cycles  a  multitude  of  subordinate  feasts 
found  their  way,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  festivals  of 
the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  honored  as  queen  of  the  army  of 
saints. 

*  So  in  the  Roman  chnrdi  even  after  the  introduoUon  of  the  Trinity  featiTal 
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The  worship  of  Mary  was  originally  only  a  reflection  of  the 
worship  of  Christ,  and  the  feasts  of  Mary  were  designed  to 
contribate  to  the  glorifying  of  Christ.  The  system  arose  from 
the  inner  connection  of  the  Virgin  with  the  holy  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood ;  though  certainly,  with  this 
leading  religious  and  theological  interest  other  inotiyes  com- 
bined. As  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Virgir. 
Mary  unquestionably  holds  forever  a  peculiar  position  among 
all  wojnen,  and  in  the  history  of  redemption.  Even  in  heaven 
she  must  stand  peculiarly  near  to  Him  whom  on  earth  she 
bore  nine  months  under  her  bosom,  and  whom  she  followed 
with  true  motherly  care  to  the  cross.  It  is  perfectly  natural, 
nay,  essential,  to  sound  religious  feeling,  to  associate  with 
Mary  the  fairest  traits  of  maidenly  and  maternal  character, 
and  to  revere  her  as  the  highest  model  of  female  purity,  love, 
and  piety.  From  her  example  issues  a  silent  blessing  upon  all 
generations,  and  her  name  and  memory  are,  and  ever  will  be, 
inseparable  from  the  holiest  mysteries  and  benefits  of  faith. 
For  this  reason  her  name  is  even  wrought  into  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  in  the  simple  and  chaste  words:  *' Conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

The  Catholic  church,  however,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  did 
not  stop  with  this.  After  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  it 
overstepped  the  wholesome  Biblical  limit,  and  transformed  the 
"mother  of  the  Lord"*  into  a  mother  of  God,  the  humble 
"  handmaid  of  the  Lord  "  *  into  a  queen  of  heaven,  the  "  highly 
favored  "  *  into  a  dispenser  of  favors,  the  "  blessed  among  wo- 
men "  *  into  an  intercessor  above  all  women,  nay,  we  may  al- 
most say,  the  redeemed  daughter  of  fallen  Adam,  who  is  no- 
where in  Holy  Scripture  excepted  from  the  universal  sinfiil- 
ness,   into  a  sinlessly  holy  co-redeemer.    At  first  she   was 

The  Protestantg,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  they  retained  the  eoclesiastical  calendar 
(Lutherans,  Anglicans,  &c.\  make  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost  the  basis,  and 
•ount  the  First,  Second,  Third  Sunday  after  TVinity,  instead  of  the  First,  Seoood, 
Ho.,  SuniUy  after  WTuUunday, 

'  *H  ^l'^}rr^p  rov  KvpioVf  Luke  L  48. 

*  'H  SouAt)  KvpioVf  Luke  L  88. 

*  KcxapiTw/A^y7}  (pass,  part),  Luke  i.  88. 

*  Eif\oyiiu4rn  it^  ywat^liff  Luke  L  28. 
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acquitted  only  of  actual  sin,  afterward  even  of  original ;  though 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  wag 
long  contested,  and  was  not  established  as  an  article  of  faith  in 
the  Koman  church  till  1854.  Thus  the  veneration  of  Mary 
gradually  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  Mary ;  and  this  took 
so  deep  hold  upon  the  popular  religious  life  in  the  Middle  Age, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  scholastic  distinctions  between  latria^  and 
dtiHa,  and  hyperdvZia^  Mariolatry  practically  prevailed  over 
the  worship  of  Christ.  Hence  in  the  innumerable  Madonnas 
of  Catholic  art  the  human  mother  is  the  principal  figure,  and 
the  divine  child  accessory.  The  Komish  devotions  scarcely 
utter  a  Pater  Noster  without  an  Ave  Maria,  and  turn  even' 
more  frequently  and  naturally  to  the  compassionate,  tender- 
hearted mother  for  her  intercessions,  than  to  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  thinking  that  in  this  indirect  way  the  desired  gift  is 
more  sure  to  be  obtained.  To  this  day  the  worship  of  Mary  is 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  separation  between  the  Grseco- 
Homan  Catholicism  and  Evangelical  Protestantism.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  fundamental  Eomish  error 
of  unduly  exalting  the  human  factors  or  instruments  of  re- 
demption, and  obstructing,  or  rendering  needless,  the  imme- 
diate access  of  believers  to  Christ,  by  thrusting  in  subordinate 
mediators.  Nor  can  we  but  agree  with  nearly  all  unbiased 
historians  in  regarding  the  worship  of  Mary  as  an  echo  of  an- 
cient heathenism.  It  brings  plainly  to  mind  the  worship  of 
Geres,  of  Isis,  and  of  other  ancient  mothers  of  the  gods ;  as  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels  recalls  the  hero-worship  of  Greece 
and  Home.  Polytheism  was  so  deeply  rooted  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  reproduced  itself  in  Christian  forms.  The  popular 
religious  want  had  accustomed  itself  even  to  female  deities, 
and  very  naturally  betook  itself  first  of  all  to  Mary,  the  highly 
favored  and  blessed  mother  of  the  divine-human  Redeemer,  as 
the  worthiest  object  of  adoration. 

Let  us  trace  now  the  main  features  in  the  historical  devel 
opment  of  the  Catholic  Mariology  and  Mariolatry. 

The  New  Testament  contains  no  intimation  of  any  worship 
or  festival  celebration  of  Mary.  On  the  one  hand,  Mary  is 
rightly  called  by  Elizabeth,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holj 
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Ghost,  "  the  mother  of  ihs  Lord^^  * — ^but  nowhere  "  the  modiei 
of  God^^  which  is  at  least  not  entirely  synonymoTiB — and  ia 
saluted  by  her,  as  well  as  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  ^'  blessed 
among  women ; "  *  nay,  she  herself  prophesies  in  her  inspired  song, 
which  has  since  resounded  through  all  ages  of  the  church,  that 
"  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed."  •  Through 
all  the  youth  of  Jesus  she  appears  as  a  devout  virgin,  full  of 
childlike  innocence,  purity,  and  humility ;  and  the  few  traces 
we  have  of  her  later  life,  especially  the  touching  scene  at  the 
cross,*  confirm  this  impression.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  unquestionable,  that  she  is  nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment excepted  from  the  universal  sinfulness  and  the  universal 
need  of  redemption,  and  represented  as  immaculately  holy,  or 
as  in  any  way  an  object  of  divine  veneration.  On  the  con- 
trary, true  to  the  genuine  female  character,  she  modestly 
stands  back  throughout  the  gospel  history,  and  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  she  is  mentioned  barely  once,  and  then  simply 
as  the  "  mother  of  Jesus ; "  *  even  her  birth  and  her  death  are 
unknown.  Her  glory  fades  in  holy  humility  before  the  higher 
glory  of  her  Son.  In  truth,  there  are  plain  indications  that 
Ihe  Lord,  with  prophetic  reference  to  the  Aiture  apotheosis  of 
JBQs  mother  according  to  the  flesh,  from  the  first  gave  warning 
against  it.  At  the  wedding  in  Cana  He  administered  to  her, 
though  leniently  and  res})ectfully,  a  rebuke  for  premature  zeal 
mingled  perhaps  with  maternal  vanity.*     On  a  subsequent 

4  '  Luke  L  48 :  'H  m4^^P  "^^^  Kvplov  fiov. 

*  Luke  i.  28 :  Xaijpc,  Kcxop'^wM^'^  *  ^  K^piot  fitrii  irov,  9h\oyrifi4tnf  trh  h  yvFot^t^ 
So  Elizabeth,  Luke  i.  42 :  K{f\oytifi4tf7i  ah  i»  ywojli^  icai  ^bXoyiu/Lhos  6  Kopwhs  r^i 
icoiAlaf  <rou» 

*  Luke  L  48 :  *Av2»  rov  pvw  fuucapioval  /ic  wSurai  al  yw^alm 
^  John  zix.  26-27. 

*  Acts  L  14. 

*  John  iL  4 :  T(  ifioX  koH  coi^  yvvai ;  Comp.  the  commentaton  on  the  passage. 
The  expression  ^loonum'*  is  entirely  respectful,  oomp.  John  zix.  21 ;  xx.  18,  16. 
Bat  the  **  What  have  I  to  do  viih  (Am  ^  "  is,  like  the  Hebrew  r\\}  "^I'H^  (Josh,  xxii 
24;  2  Sam.xTL  10;  xix.  22;  1  Khigs  xriL  18;  2  Kings  iiL  18;  2  Chron.  xzxr 
21),  a  rebuke  and  censure  of  undue  interference ;  comp.  Matt  Till  29 ;  Lake  Tiii 
28;  Mark  I  24  (also  the  dassics).  Meyer,  the  best  grammatical  expositor,  ob- 
ierres  on  yvpai:  **That  Jesus  did  not  say  /iVcpiflcwed  involuntarily  from  the 
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occasion  he  put  her  on  a  level  with  other  female  disciples,  and 
made  the  carnal  consangninity  subordinate  to  the  spiritual 
kinship  of  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God«'  The  well-meant  and 
in  itself  quite  innocent  benediction  of  an  unknown  woman 
upon  His  mother  He  did  not  indeed  censure,  but  He  corrected 
it  with  a  benediction  upon  all  who  hear  the  word  of  God 
and  keep  it,  and  thus  forestalled  the  deification  of  Mary 
by  confining  the  ascription  within  the  bounds  of  modera^ 
tion.* 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  healthful  and  sober  represen- 
tation of  Mary  in  the  canonical  Gospels  are  the  numerous  apo- 
cryphal Gospels  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  which 
decorated  the  life  of  Mary  with  fantastic  fables  and  wonders 
of  every  kind,  and  thus  furnished  a  pseudo-historical  founda- 
tion for  an  unscriptural  Mariology  and  Mariolatry."  The 
Gaiholic  church,  it  is  true,  condemned  this  apocryphal  litera- 
ture ao  early  as  the  Decrees  of  Gelasius ;  *  yet  many  of  the 
fabnlons  elements  of  it — such  as  the  names  of  the  parents  of 


of  His  higher  wonder-worldiig  podtioii,  whence  He  repelled  the  interferenoe  o€ 
fffninine  wealmesB,  which  here  met  Him  even  in  His  mother." 
>  lUtt  ziL  46-00. 

*  Lnke  zL  27,  2S.  The  fitpowy*  is  emphatic,  uUqu0^  bat  also  oorreotiye,  tm« 
9ero;  so  here,  and  Rom.  ix.  20;  x.  18.  Luther  inexactly  tranalates  simply,  ja, 
the  English  Bible  more  correctly,  yea  rather,  Meyer  ad  loc, :  "  Jesus  does  not  fop> 
bid  the  congratulation  of  His  mother,  but  He  applies  the  predicate  fujcdpios  not,  as 
the  woman  had  done,  to  'ui  outward  relation,  but  to  an  etkiaU  category,  in  which 
flny  one  nUgfU  stand,  so  tliat  the  congratulation  of  His  mother  a$  mother  is  thereby 
eocreoted.**  Van  Oosterzee  strikingly  remarks  in  his  Commentary  on  Luke  (in 
Lmge's  Bibelvoerk):  ''The  congratulating  woman  is  the  prototype  of  all  those,  who 
fa  all  times  have  honored  the  mother  of  the  Lord  above  her  Son,  and  been  guilty  of 
Maiiolatry.  If  the  Lord  even  here  disapproves  this  honoring  of  His  mother,  where 
it  mores  in  so  modest  limits,  what  judgment  would  He  pass  upon  the  new  dogma  of 
Pio  Nono,  on  whidi  a  whole  new  Hariology  is  built !  *' 

*  Here  belongs,  abore  all,  the  Proterangelium  Jacobi  Uinoris,  which  dates  firom 
yie  third  or  fourth  oentmy ;  then  the  Evangelium  de  nativitate  S.  Marin ;  the  Histo- 
liade  nativitate  Marin  et  de  infantia  Salvatoris;  the  Evangelium  infantile  Serva- 
toris;  the  Evaag.  Josephi  fabri  lignariL  Comp.  ThUo's  Cod.  Apociyphus  K.  TL 
lips.  1882,  and  the  convenient  digest  of  this  apocryphal  history  in  R.  Hofmann*i 
Leben  Jesa  naoh  den  Apocryphen.    Leips.  1861,  pp.  5-117. 

*  Decret  de  libiis  apocr.  Coll.  Con&  ap.  Harduin,  tom.  iL  p.  Ml.  Comp.  Pope 
Imiooent  L,  Ep.  ad  Exnperium  Tolosanum,  c  7,  where  the  Protevang.  Jacobi  is  re 

and  condemned. 
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Mary,  Joachim  (instead  of  Eli,  as  in  Luke  iii.  23)  and  Anna, 
the  birth  of  Mary  in  a  cave,  her  education  in  the  temple,  and 
her  mock  marriage  with  the  aged  Joseph* — ^passed  into  the 
Catholic  tradition. 

The  development  of  the  orthodox  Catholic  Mariology  and 
Maiiolatry  originated  as  early  as  the  second  century  in  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  fall,  and  in  the 
assumption  of  an  antithetic  relation  of  Eve  and  Mary,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  mother  of  Christ  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  history  of  redemption  as  the  wife  of  Adam  in  the  his- 
tory of  sin  and  death.*  This  idea,  so  fruitful  of  many  errors,  is 
ingenious,  but  unscriptural,  and  an  apocryphal  substitute  for 
the  true  Pauline  doctrine  of  an  antitypical  parallel  between 
the  first  and  second  Adam/  It  tends  to  substitute  Mary  for 
Christ.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenssus,  and  Tertullian,  are  the  first 
who  present  Mary  as  the  counterpart  of  Eve,  as  a  "  mother  of 
all  living  *'  in  the  higher,  spiritual  sense,  and  teach  that  she 
became  through  her  obedience  the  mediate  or  instrumental 
cause  of  tlie  blessings  of  redemption  to  the  human  race,  as  Eve 
by  her  disobedience  was  the  fountain  of  sin  and  death.*  Irenseus 

'  Epiphaniaa  also,  Haor.  78,  no.  17,  ^Tes  the  parents  of  Jesas  these  names.  To 
reconcile  this  with  Luke  iii.  28,  the  Roman  theologians  suppose,  that  Eli,  or  Heli,  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Heliakim,  and  that  this  is  the  same  with  Joakim,  or  Joaohim. 

'  Accordiug  to  the  apocryphal  Historia  Joseph!  he  was  already  ninety  years  old ; 
according  to  Epiphanius  at  least  eighty ;  and  was  blessed  with  children  by  a  fonner 
marriage.  According  to  Origen,  also,  and  Eusebius,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Joseph 
was  an  aged  widower.  Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  makes  him,  like  Mary,  a  pors 
totUhi^  and  says  of  him :  *'  Maris  quam  putatus  est  habuisse,  custos  potius  fait  qnam 
maritus ; "  consequently  he  must  "  virginem  manasse  cum  Maria,  qui  pater  Domini 
meruit  adpellari."    Contr.  Helvid.  c.  19. 

*  Rom.  ▼.  12  ff. ;  1  Cor.  xr.  22.    But  Panl  ignores  here  Ere  and  Maiy  altogether. 

*  In  later  times  in  the  Latin  church  even  the  Avt  with  which  Gabriel  sainted  the 
Virgin,  was  recdved  as  the  converse  of  the  name  oILEva;  though  the  Greek  x<ujp«, 
Luke  i.  28,  admits  no  such  far-fetched  accommodation.  In  like  manner  the  bruising 
of  the  serpents  head.  Gen.  iii.  15,  was  applied  to  Mary  instead  of  Christ,  because 
the  Vulgate  wrongly  translates  the  Hebrew  CKn  x^^'t^  K^n ,  ''vwa  conteret  capiil 
tuum ; "  while  the  LXX.  rightly  refers  the  K^n  to  9nT  'as  masa,  o^^f,  and  likewise 
all  Protestant  rersions  of  the  Bible. 

»  Irenaeus:  Adv.  haer.  lib.  Bi  a  22,  §  4:  ** Oonsequenter  autem  et  Maria  virgo 
obediens  invenitur,  dicens :  *  Ecce  aHcilla  fwa,  Dominej  f^U  mihi  feeundum  v^rh^tm 
hmm  *  (Luke  i  88) ,  Eva  vero  disobediens :  non  obedivit  enim,  quum  adhuc 
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callB  her  also  the  '^advocate  of  the  yirgin  Eve,"  which,  at  a 
later  day,  is  understood  in  the  sense  of  intercessor/  On  this 
account  this  father  stands  as  the  oldest  leading  authority  in  the 
Catholic  Mariology ;  though  with  only  partial  justice ;  for  he 
was  Btill  widely  removed  from  the  notion  of  the^inleesness  of 
Mary,  and  expressly  declares  the  answer  of  Christ  in  John  ii. 
4,  to  be  a  reproof  of  her  premature  haste.'  In  the  same  way 
TertuUian,  Origen,  Basil  the  Great,  and  even  Chrvsostom, 
with  all  their  high  estimate  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  ascribd' 

Tizgo.  Quemadmodiim  ilU  viram  quSdem  hAbeiis  Adam,  Tirgo  tamen  adhne  ezistent 
.  •  .  inobediens  facta,  et  aibi  et  uniTeno  generi  humano  causa  facta  est  mortis :  «m 
d  Maria  habens  pnedestinatom  yirum,  et  tamen  yirgo  obediens,  if  nhi  et  ttfdveno 
gmteri  hewnano  causa  facta  at  moIuUm,  .  .  .  ^c  autem  et  Eras  iDObedientia 
nodus  solutionem  acoepit  per  obedientiam  Maris.  Quod  enim  alligaTit  virgo  Era 
per  mcredulitatem,  hoc  viigo  Maria  solvit  per  fidem.''  Gomp.  t.  19,  §  1.  Bimilsr 
statements  occur  in  Justin  M.  (Dial  &  Tiyph.  100),  TertuUian  (De  came  Christ!,  a 
17),  Epiphanius  (Hier.  78, 18X  Ephrsm  (Opp.  iL  818 ;  iil  607),  Jerome  (Ep.  zxiL  ad 
Eustocb.  21 :  '*  Mora  per  Evam,  vita  per  Mariam ").  Eren  Sl  Augustine  carries 
lids  parallel  between  the  first  and  second  Eve  as  far  as  any  of  the  fathers,  in 
a  sermon  De  Adam  et  Era  et  sancta  Maria,  not  heretofore  quoted,  published  from 
Vatican  Manuscripts  in  Angelo  Mai^s  Nora  Patrum  Bibliotheca,  torn.  L  Rom.  1863, 
1^.  1-4.  Here,  after  a  most  exaggerated  inTectiye  against  woman  (whom  he  caOs 
latrocinium  vitae,  suaids  mors,  blanda  percussio,  interfectio  lenis,  pemides  deUcata^ 
malum  Ubens,  sapida  jugulatio,  omnium  calamitas  rerum — and  all  that  in  a  sennoii  I), 
goes  on  thus  to  draw  a  contrast  between  Ere  and  Mary:  ** 0  mulier  ista  exsecranda, 
dum  deoepitt  o  iteram  beata  oolenda,  dum  salvatl  Plus  enim  contuiit  gratlsB, 
quam  doloiis.  Licet  ipsa  docuerit  mortem,  ipsa  tamen  genuit  dominum  salvatorem. 
Inventa  est  ergo  mora  per  mulierem,  vita  per  liiginem.  .  .  .  Ergo  malum  per 
feminam,  immo  et  per  feminam  bonum :  quia  si  per  Eyam  oecidimus,  magis  stamus 
per  Mariam :  per  Eram  sumus  serrituti  addicti,  effeti  per  Mariam  liberi :  Eva  nobis 
Bustulit  diutumitatem,  ntenutatem  nobis  Maria  oondonavit :  Eva  nos  damnari  fedi 
per  arboris  pomum,  absolvit  Maria  per  arboris  sacramentom,  quia  et  Christus  in 
ligno  pepcndit  ut  fructus  *'  (c.  8,  pp.  2  and  8).  And  in  conclusion :  "  Hcec  mater  est 
humani  generis,  auctor  ilia  salutis.  Eva  nos  educavit,  roboravit  et  Maria:  per 
Evam  cotidie  crescimus,  rcgnamus  in  setemum  per  Mariam :  per  Evam  deducti  ad 
terram,  ad  ooelum  elevati  per  Mariam  "  (c  4,  p.  4).    Gomp.  Aug.  Sermo  232,  o.  2. 

'  Adv.  hser.  v.  cap.  19,  §  1 :  "  Qnemadmodum  ilia  [Eva]  seducta  est  nt  eilhgeret 
Denm  ...  sic  bsec  [Maria]  suasa  est  obedire  Deo,  uH  virginit  Eva  virgc  Maria 
fierct  advoeata  [probably  a  transladon  of  avw^yopot  or  ira^KAiyrot].  Et  quemad- 
modum  adstrictum  est  morti  genus  humanum  per  vir^em,  Molvahtr  per  virffimem^ 
aqua  lance  disposita,  virginalis  inobedientia  per  virginalem  obedientiam."        p  415 

*  Adv.  hsr.  iii.  cap.  16,  g  7  (not  c.  18,  as  Oieseler,  L  2,  p.  277,  wrongly  cited 
it):  **.  .  .  l)(mdnxu  repdliM  efuBifUempettivam/estinafioncm,  dixh:  ^Quidmihim 
tibi  eet  mulier  f**^    So  even  Chrysostom,  Hom.  21  in  Job.  n.  1. 
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to  her  on  one  or  two  occasions  (John  ii.  3 ;  Matt.  xiii.  47)  ma- 
ternal vanity,  also  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  make  this  the  sword 
(Lnke  ii.  35)  which,  under  the  cross,  passed  through  her  soul.' 
In  addition  to  this  typological  antithesis  of  Mary  and  Eve, 
the  rise  of  monasticism  supplied  the  development  of  Mariology 
a  further  motive  in  the  enhanced  estimate  of  virginity,  without 
which  no  true  holiness  could  be  conceived.  Hence  the  vir- 
ginity of  Mary,  which  is  unquestioned  for  the  part  of  her  life 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  came  to  be  extended  to  her  whole 
life,  and  her  marriage  with  the  aged  Joseph  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  protectorate,  and,  therefore,  only  a  nommal  marriage. 
The  passage.  Matt.  i.  25,  which,  according  to  its  obvious  literal 
meaning  (the  la>9  and  irpmTOTOKo^')^  seems  to  favor  the  op- 
posite view,  was  overlooked  or  otherwise  explained ;  and  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,'  who  appear  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  the 
gospel  history  and  always  in  close  connection  with  Hir  mother 
were  regarded  not  as  sons  of  Mary  subsequently  bom,  but 
either  as  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (the  view  of 
Epiphanius),  or,  agreeably  to  the  wider  Hebrew  use  of  the 
term  nx ,  as  cousins  of  Jesus  (Jerome).*  It  was  felt — and  this 
feeling  is  shared  by  many  devout  Protestants — to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  her  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  Christ,  that  ordinary 
children  sliould  afterward  proceed  from  the  same  womb  out  of 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born.  The  nsme  perpetna 
virffOj  ael  irapSipo^,  was  thenceforth  a  peculiar  and  inalienable 

'  TertuUian,  De  came  Christi,  c  1;  Origen,  in  Luc  Horn.  17;  Badl,  Ep.  260; 
Chi79ostom,  Horn.  44  in  Matt  ftnd  Horn.  21  in  Joh. ;  Oyril  Alex.  In  Joann.  L  sL 

*  The  reading  wpmrSrotcos  in  Matt  L  26  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  certainly 
genuine  in  Luke  IL  7. 

'  They  are  alirajB  called  &8cX0o(  (four  in  number,  James,  Joseph  or  Joses, 
Simon,  and  Jude)  and  &8f  A(^(  (at  least  two),  Matt  zil  46,  47 ;  ziiL  66,  66 ;  Hari. 
iii  81,  82;  tL  3;  John  vit.  8,  6,  10;  Acts  I  14,  etc.,  but  nowhere  di^cifnof,  eotwtM, 
a  term  well  known  to  the  N.  T.  vocabalarj  (Col.  W.  10),  or  ffuyytvttf^  kintmeH  (Hark 
yL  4 ;  Luke  I  86,  68 ;  ii.  44 ;  John  xm.  26 ;  Acts  x.  24),  or  vloi  rijt  iScA^iiy, 
tiiter^a  aona  (Acts  xxiiL  26).    This  spealu  strongly  against  the  oousui-theory. 

*  Gomp.  on  this  whole  complicated  question  of  the  brothers  of  Christ  and  the 
connected  qaestion  of  James,  the  author*s  treatise  on  Jakobus  und  die  Briider  des 
Herm,  Berlin,  1842,  his  Hist  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  2d  ed.  §  96  (p.  888  of  tlie 
Leipzig  ed. ;  p.  878  of  the  English),  and  his  article  on  the  Brethren  of  Chiki  ii  the 
Btbliotheca  Sacra  3f  Andorer  for  Oct  1664. 
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predicate  of  Marj.  After  the  fonrtlx  century  it  was  taken  not 
merely  in  a  moral  eexasej  but  in  the  physical  also,  as  meaning 
that  Mary  conceived  and  produced  the  Lord  dauso  vtero.^ 
This,  of  course,  required  the  supposition  of  a  miracle,  like  the 
passage  of  the  risen  Jesus  through  the  closed  doors.  Mary, 
therefore,  in  the  Catholic  view,  stands  entirely  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  in  this  respect,  as  in  others :  that  she  was  a 
married  Wgin,  a  wife  never  touched  by  her  husband.' 

Epiphanius,  in  his  seventy-eighth  Heresy,  combats  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  opposite  view  in  Arabia  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  (367),  as  heretics  under  the  title  of  Antidikth 
marianites,  opposers  of  the  dignity  of  Mary,  i.  e.,  of  her  per- 
petual virginity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  condemns,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  Heresy,  the  contemporaneous  sect  of  the 
CdUyridians  in  Arabia,  a  set  of  fanatical  women,  who,  as 
priestesses,  rendered  divine  worship  to  Mary,  and,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  worship  of  Oeres,  offered  little  cakes.  (ilcoWt^ 


'  Tertnllian  (Be  came  ChristI,  e.  28 1  Virgo  (puatom  a  Tiro ;  fu>i»  virgo  quanimn 
ajfariu)j  Clement  of  Alex.  (Strom.  viL  p.  889),  and  even  Bpiphanias  (Hasr.  IzxTiii 
§  19,  where  it  is  said  of  Chriat:  OSr^t  ^mr  iiKiibAs  iipotyofw  n^tirpap  fttyrp^t), 
were  atiU  of  another  opinion  on  this  p<^t.  Ambrose  of  Milan  is  the  first,  within 
my  knowledge,  to  propound  this  miracalooa  Tlew  (Epist.  4B  ad  Siridnm).  He  ap- 
peals to  Ezek.  zliT.  1-8,  taking  the  east  gate  of  the  temple,  which  most  itmain 
dosed  because  Jehovah  passed  through  it,  to  refer  typically  to  Mary.  "  Qua  est 
h»c  porta,  nisi  Maria?  Ideo  dausa,  quia  Tirgo.  Porta  i^tnr  Maria,  per  quam 
ChristDS  intrarit  in  hnno  mundmn.**  De  insl  Virg.  c.  8  (Op.  iL  362).  So  Ambroao 
also  in  his  hymn,  *'  A  soils  ortns  eardine,**  and  Jerome,  Adr.  Pelag.  1.  it  4.  The 
resorrcctlon  of  Jesus  fii>m  the  closed  tomb  and  the  entrance  of  the  risen  JesoB  thtoo^ 
the  doced  doors,  also,  was  often  used  as  an  analogy.  The  fathers  assume  that  the 
stone  which  sealed  the  SaTiocr^s  tomb,  was  not  rolled  away  till  after  the  resurreo- 
tion,  and  they  draw  a  parallel  between  the  sealed  tomb  from  which  He  rose  to  erer- 
lasting  life,  and  the  dosed  gate  of  the  Yirgin^s  womb  from  which  He  was  bom  to 
earthly  life.  Jerome,  CwnmerU.  in  MaUh,  xxyii.  60 :  ^  Potest  novum  sepulchram 
MarisD  vir^nalem  uterum  demonstrare.**  Gregory  the  Great :  **  0t  ex  dauso  YirginiB 
Otero  natus,  dc  ex  clause  sepulchro  resnrrexit  in  quo  nemo  conditus  fuerat,  et  post, 
quam  resurrexisset,  se  per  clauses  fores  in  oonspeetum  apoetolorum  induzit.**  Sub- 
sequently the  catholic  view,  oondstenily,  removed  every  other  inddent  of  an  ordinary 
birth,  such  as  pain  and  the  flow  of  blood.  While  Jerome  still  would  have  Jesus 
bom  under  all  '^naturs  contnmeKis/'  John  Damaacenus  says  (De  orth.  fide,  iv.  14): 
**  Snce  this  birth  was  not  preceded  by  any  [carnal]  pleasure,  it  could  also  have  been 
followed  by  no  pangs.**  Here,  too,  a  passage  of  prophecy  must  serve  as  a  proof: 
U.  IzvL  7 :  "  Before  she  travailed,  she  brought  forth,**  fta 

•  Augustine  (De  a.  virg.  c.  6) :  **  Sola  Maria  et  spkitu  et  corpora  mater  et  viiga** 
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p^€9)  to  her ;  he  claims  adoration  for  God  and  Christ  alone. 
Jerome  wrote,  about  883,  with  indignation  and  bittemeM 
against  Helvidius  and  Jovinian,  who,  citing  Scripture  pas- 
sages and  earlier  church  teachers,  like  Tertullian,  maintained 
that  Mary  bore  children  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
He  saw  in  this  doctrine  a  desecration  of  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  he  even  compares  Helvidius  to  Erostratus, 
the  destroyer  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus.*  The  bishop  EonoBUS 
of  Sardica  was  condemned  for  the  same  view  by  the  Illyrican 
bishops,  and  the  Roman  bishop  Siricius  approved  the  sentence, 
▲.  D.  392. 

Augustine  went  a  step  farther.  In  an  incidental  remark 
against  Pelagius,  he  agreed  with  him  in  excepting  Mary, 
"  propter  honorem  Domini,"  from  actual  (but  not  from  origi- 
nal) sin.*    This  exception  he  is  willing  to  make  from  the  uni- 

*  Helvidias  adduoee  the  principal  ezegetioal  axgoments  for  his  view ;  the  p«»> 
■ages  on  the  Lord's  brothers,  and  especially  Matt  L  26,  pressing  the  words  iyiyatam^ 
and  Itft.  Jerome  remarks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  knowtng  by  no  means  neoes- 
aaiily  denotes  nuptial  intercourse,  and  that  UU  does  not  always  Rr  a  limit;  e.  g., 
Matt,  xxviil  20  and  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  In  like  manner  Heindius  laid  stress  on  the  ex- 
pression irp»T(iTOirot,  used  of  Christ,  Matt  L  26;  Luke  il  7;  to  which  Jerotme 
lightly  replies  that,  according  to  the  law,  every  son  who  first  opens  the  womb  ia 
called  the  fintrbom^  Ex.  xxxiy.  19,  20 ;  Num.  xriiL  16  ff.,  whether  followed  by 
other  children  or  not  The  "  brothers  of  Jesus  "  he  explains  to  be  cousbs,  sons  of 
Alpheus  and  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  likewise  was  called  Maiy  (as  he 
wrongly  infers  from  John  xix.  25).  The  main  argument  of  Jerome,  howerer,  la  the 
ascetic  one :  the  overvaluation  of  celibacy.  Joseph  was  probably  only  **  custoe,** 
not  '*marituB  Mariie  "  (cap.  19),  and  their  marriage  only  nominal.  He  would  not  in- 
deed deny  that  there  are  pious  souls  among  married  women  and  widows,  but  tb^ 
are  such  as  have  abstained  or  ceased  from  living  in  conjugal  intercourse  (cap.  21). 
Helvidius,  conversely,  ascribed  equal  moral  dignity  to  the  married  and  the  sin^ 
•tate.    So  Jovinian.    Ck)mp.  §  48. 

'  Be  nat  et  grat  contra  PeUg.  e.  86,  g  42 :  **  Exeepta  ttaneta  virgim  Maria,  d$ 
qua  propter  koncrem  Domini  ntUlam  prornu,  eum  de  peceatia  agiiur;  habmi  vaim 
qwutiofumy  .  .  .  hoe  ergo  virgine  exeqpta^  A  omnes  illos  sanctos  et  sanctas  [whom 
Pelagius  takes  for  sinless]  .  .  .  oongregare  possemus  et  interrogare,  utmm  esaent 
rine  peccato,  quid  fUisse  responsuros  putamus:  ntrum  hoc  quod  iste  [Pelagius]  did^ 
so  qood  Joannes  apostolus  **  [1  John  L  8]  ?  In  other  places,  however,  Augustine 
isya,  that  the  flesh  of  Mary  came  *'  de  peocati  propagine'*  (De  Gen.  ad  lit  x.  e.  18), 
and  thai,  in  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Adam,  she  was  subject  to  death  also  as  die 
ooDsequenoe  of  sin  (*'  Maria  ex  Adam  mortua  propter  peccatum,**  Enarrat  in  Pk.  84, 
TS.  18).    This  was  also  the  view  of  Ansehn  of  Canterbuiy  (f  1109),  in  his  Our  DeoB 
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rereal  siniiilness  of  the  race,  but  no  other.  He  taught  the  sin- 
less birth  and  life  of  Mary,  but  not  her  immaculate  conception. 
He  no  doubt  assumed,  as  afterward  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and 
Thomas  Aqninas,  a  sam^ct^fioatio  m  utero^  like  that  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  i.  6)  and  John  the  Baptist  (Lnke  i.  15),  whereby,  as  those 
two  men  were  fitted  for  their  prophetic  office,  she  in  a  still 
higher  degree  was  sanctified  by  a  special  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  before  her  birth,  and  prepared  to  be  a  pore  receptacle 
for  the  divine  Logos.  The  reasoning  of  Angnstine  backward 
from  the  holiness  of  Christ  to  the  holiness  of  His  mother  was 
an  important  tarn,  which  was  afterward  pnrsned  to  farther 
resolts.  The  same  reasoning  leads  as  easily  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  ifMMiGuUUe  conception  of  Mary,  though  also,  just  as  well, 
to  a  sinless  mother  of  Mary  herself,  and  thus  upward  to  the 
beginning  of  the  race,  to  another  Eve  who  never  fell.  Augus- 
tine's opponent,  Pelagius,  with  his  monastic,  ascetic  idea  of 
holiness  and  his  supearficial  doctrine  of  sin,  remarkably*  out- 
stripped him  on  this  point,  ascribing  to  ^9Xj  perfect  sinless- 
nesB.  But,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  his  denial  of  origir 
nal  Bin  to  aU  men,  and  his  excepting  of  sundry  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  besides  Mary,  such  as  Abel,  Enoch,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Melchizedek,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Daniel,  from  actual  sin,^ 
so  that  7rain-69  in  Bom.  v.  12,  in  his  view,  means  only  a  ma- 
jority, weaken  the  honor  he  thus  appears  to  confer  upon  the 
mother  of  the  Lord.  Tlie  Augustinian  view  long  continued  to 
prevail ;  bat  at  last  Pelagius  won  the  victory  on  this  point  in 
the  Boman  church.* 

Notwithstanding  this  exalted  representation  of  Mary,  there 

homo,  fi.  16,  whflre  lie  sajB  of  Christ  ^t  he  uramed  daleaB  manhood  '^de  mtaea 
pemsatrice,  id  est  da  humano  genere,  quod  totom  hafectum  errat  peooato,'*  and  of 
Harj :  **  Virgo  ipea,  m&de  aaeunptos  eat,  est  in  iniquitatibos  ooncepta,  et  in  peocatia 
ooDo^t  earn  mater  cjna,  et  com  originali  pecoato  nata  eat,  qaoniam  et  ipea  in  Adam 
peocaTit,  in  qno  omnea  peceaTemnt*'  Jerome  taught  the  nniyeraai  ainftilneaa  with* 
ant  any  exception,  Adr.  PeUig.  ii.  4. 

'  See  Angostiae,  De  nat  et  grat  cap.  86. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  Immacolate  Ckmoeptton  of  Haiy  waa,  fbr  the  fliat  time 
after  Pelagioa,  pUinly  brought  forward  fai  1140  at  Lyona,  bat  waa  oppoaed  by  Ber- 
nard of  Qairvaoz  (Ep.  \*IA\  and  thmce  oontinned  an  avowed  iarae  between  the 
ftandaeana  and  Dominioana,  till  it  gamed  the  Tiotory  in  the  papal  boU  of  1S6< 
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appear  no  clear  traces  of  a  proper  worship  of  Mary,  as  distinct 
from  the  worship  of  saints  in  general,  until  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy of  430.  This  dispute  formed  an  important  taming- 
point  not  only  in  Ghristology,  but  in  Mariology  also.  The 
leading  interest  in  it  was,  without  doubt,  the  connection  of  the 
virgin  with  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  The  perfect  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  seemed  to  demand  that  Mary 
might  be  called  in  some  sense  ih^  mother  of  God^  Seoro/co^y 
Deipara;  for  that  which  was  bom  of  her  was  not  merely  the 
man  Jesus,  but  the  Ood-Man  Jesus  Christ.'  The  church,  how- 
ever, did,  of  course,  not  intend  by  that  to  assert  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  uncreated  divine  essence — ^for  this  would  be 
palpably  absurd  and  blasphemous — nor  that  she  herself  was 
divine,  but  only  that  she  was  the  human  point  of  entrance  or 
the  mysterious  channel  for  the  eternal  divine  Logos.  Athanasius 
and  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers  of  the  Nicene  age,  who 
pressed  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  to  the 
verge  of  monophysitism,  had  already  used  this  expression  fre- 
quently and  without  scruple,'  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  even 
declares  every  one  impious  who  denies  its  validity."  Nesto- 
rius,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  Antiochian  school,  who  were 
more  devoted  to  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 

'  The  expression  h^arhKot  does  not  occur  in  the  Scripiares,  and  is  at  best  easily 
misunderstood.  The  nearest  to  it  is  the  expresrion  of  Elizabeth:  'H  M^k^p  'rov 
Kv^iov  fiov,  Luke  L  43,  and  the  words  of  the  angel  Gabriel:  T^  ytw^fjifitpow  [U 
ffov,  de  Uj  dl.  in  te,  ia  not  sufficiently  attested,  and  is  a  later  ezphmatory  addition] 
tyiop  KXifd'he'trat  vihf  Bfot,  Luke  L  86.  But  with  what  ri^t  the  distinguished  Bo- 
man  Catholic  professor  Reithmayr,  in  the  Catholic  Encydop.  above  quoted,  toL  tL 
p.  844,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  the  expression,  "mother  of  God  my  Lord,** 
I  cannot  see ;  for  there  is  no  such  Tariation  in  the  reading  of  Luke  L  48. 

'  The  earliest  witnesses  for  dcor^Kot  are  Origen  (according  to  Socrmtes,  H.E.  Tii. 
82),  Eusebius  (Tita  Const  iii.  48),  Cyril  of  Jerus.  (Gatech.  z.  146),  Athanasius  (Oiat 
iii.  e.  Arian.  o.  14,  88),  Didymus  (De  Trinit  i.  81,  94;  ii  4,  188),  and  Gregory  Nas. 
(Orat.  IL  788).  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hesychius,  presbyter  in  Jerusa- 
lem (f  848)  calls  David,  as  an  ancestor  of  Christ,  ^wwdn'mp  (Fhotias,  God.  275^  ud 
that  in  many  apocrypha  James  is  called  ii§K^wt  (Gieseler,  i  il.  184).  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  Augustine  (f  480),  with  sll  hii  rererenoe  for  Mary,  nerer  calls 
her  mater  Dei  or  Deipara  ;  on  \he  contrary,  he  seems  to  guard  against  it,  Tract  viiL 
In  £t.  Joann.  o.  9.    "  Secundum  quod  Dens  erat  [CSiristiis]  matrem  non  habebat** 

*  Orat  tt.  788 :  EX  rif  oO  heo^iismf  r^  Mcyyior  ^voXo^i/BiCrffi,  x^^  ''''  '^  ^^ 
nfTOff. 
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took  offence  at  the  predicate  B^otoko^^  saw  in  it  a  relapee  into 
the  heathen  mythology,  if  not  a  blafiphemy  against  the  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable  Godhead,  and  preferred  the  expression 
XpiaroTOfco^j  mater  Chrisii.  Upon  this  broke  out  the 
violent  controversy  between  him  and  the  bishop  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, which  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Nestorianism  at 
Ephesus  in  431. 

Thenceforth  the  Seoroico?  was  a  test  of  orthodox  Christology, 
and  the  rejection  of  it  amounted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  all  heresy.  The  overthrow  of  Nestorianism  was  at  the  same 
time  the  victory  of  Mary-worship.  "With  the  honor  of  the 
8on,  the  honor  also  of  the  Mother  was  secured.  .  The  oppo- 
nents of  Nestorius,  especially  Proclus,  his  successor  in  Constan- 
tinople (t  447),  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (f  444),  could  scarcely 
find  predicates  enough  to  express  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 
mother  of  God.  She  was  the  crown  of  virginity,  the  indestruc- 
tible temple  of  God,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
lihe  paradise  of  the  second  Adam,  the  bridge  from  God  to  man, 
the  loom  of  the  incarnation,  the  sceptre  of  ortliodoxy ;  through 
her  the  Trinity  is  glorified  and  adored,  the  devil  and  demons 
are  put  to  fiight,  the  nations  converted,  and  the  fallen  crea- 
ture raised  to  heaven.*  The  people  were  all  on  the  side 
of  the  Ephesian  decision,  and  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  amidst  bonfires,  processions,  and  illumina- 
tions. 

With  this  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  the 
i^ueen  of  heaven,  seemed  to  be  solemnly  established  for  all 
time.  But  soon  a  reaction  appeared  in  favor  of  Kestorianism, 
and  the  church  found  it  necessary  to  condemn  the  opposite 
extreme  of  Eutychianism  or  Monophysitism.  This  was  the 
oflSce  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451 :  to  give  expression  to 
the  element  of  truth  in  Nestorianisin,  the  duality  of  nature  in 
the  one  divine-human  person  of   Christ.    Nevertheless  the 

'  Comp.  Cyril^B  Enoom.  in  S.  M.  Ddparam  and  Homll.  Ephes.,  and  the  Orationei 
of  Prodns  in  Gallandi,  toI.  ix.  Similar  extraragant  laudation  had  already  been  used 
hj  Ephraim  Sjnis  (f  878)  in  hl0  work,  De  laadibiu  Dei  genetricis,  and  in  the  coI< 
lection  of  prajers  wliich  bore  his  name,  but  are  in  part  doubtless  of  later  origin,  is 
die  8d  Tolome  of  Iub  works,  pp.  524-662,  ed.  Benedetti  and  S.  AflseminL 
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B€ot6/co<:  was  expressly  retained,  though  it  originated  in  a 
rather  monophysite  view.* 

§  82.    Mariolatry. 

Thus  much  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Mary.  Kow  the 
corresponding  practice.  From  this  Mariology  follows  Mari- 
olatry.  If  Mary  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  mother 
of  God,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  she 
herself  is  divine,  and  therefore  an  object  of  divine  worship. 
This  was  not,  indeed,  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  ancient 
church ;  as^  in  fact,  it  never  asserted  that  Mary  was  the  mother 
of  the  essential,  eternal  divinity  of  the  Logos.  She  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  created  being,  a  human  mother,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  Koman  and  Greek  doctrine.  But  according  to  the 
once  prevailing  conception  of  her  peculiar  relation  to  deity,  a 
certain  degree  of  divine  homage  to  Mary,  and  some  invocation 
of  her  powerful  intercession  with  God,  seemed  unavoidable, 
and  soon  became  a  universal  practice. 

The  first  instance  of  the  formal  invocatian  of  Mary  occurs 
in  the  prayers  of  Ephraim  Syrus  (f  379),  addressed  to  Mary 
and  the  saints,  and  attributed  by  the  tradition  of  the  Syrian 
church,  though  perhaps  in  part  incorrectly,  to  that  author. 
The  fii-st  more  certain  example  appears  in  Gregory  Kazianzen 
(t  389),  who,  in  his  eulogy  on  Cyprian,  relates  of  Justina  that 
she  besought  the  virgin  Mary  to  protect  her  threatened  vir- 
ginity, and  at  the  same  time  disfigured  her  beauty  by  ascetic 
self-tortures,  and  thus  fortunately  escaped  the  amours  of  a 
youthftd  lover  (Cyprian  before  his  conversion).*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  numerous  writings  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  Augustine,  furnish  no  example  of  an  invocation  of 
Mary.  Epiphanius  even  condemned  the  adoration  of  Mary^ 
and  calls  the  practice  of  making  offerings  to  her  by  the  Colly* 

'  T^y  wap^4yop  Maplaw  Urrt^mwa  fimi^tnu  (Yllginein  Maiiatn  snpplex  obBOfllMl) 
wap^ii^^  KipBvpfvo^irp,  Orat  xriil.  de  St.  OTpiiano,  torn.  L  p.  279,  ed.  FusB,  Tht 
earlier  and  aathentic  aoooimta  respeottng  GTprisn  know  nothing  of  any  such  0010^ 
■hip  of  Cyprian  and  interoeasion  of  Mary. 
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ridian  women,  blasphemouB  and  dangerous  to  the  sonL'  The 
entire  silentie  of  history  respecting  the  worship  of  the  Yirgin 
down  to  the  end  of  the  fonrth  century,  proves  dearly  that  it 
was  foreign  to  the  original  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  belongs 
among  the  many  innovations  of  the  post-Nicene  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  however,  the  worship 
of  saints  appeared  in  full  bloom,  and  tiien  Mary,  by  reason  of 
her  singular  relation  to  the  Lord,  was  soon  placed  at  the  head, 
aa  the  most  blessed  queen  of  the  heavenly  host.  To  her  was 
accorded  the  hyperdvUa  {inrepSovKela) — ^to  anticipate  here  the 
later  scholastic  distinction  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent 
— that  is,  the  highest  degree  of  veneration,  in  distinction  from 
mere  dulia  (SovXeia),  which  belongs  to  all  saints  and  angels, 
and  from  latria  Quirpeiajy  which,  properly  speaking,  is  due  to 
Gk>d  alone.  From  that  time  numerous  churches  and  altars 
were  dedicated  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  the  perpetual 
Yirgin ;  among  them  also  the  church  at  Ephesus  in  which  the 
anti-Kestorian  council  of  431  had  sat.  Justinian  L,  in  a  law, 
implored  her  intercession  with  God  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Koman  empire,  and  on  the  dedication  of  the  costly  altar  of  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Sophia  he  expected  all  blessings  for  church  and 
empire  from  her  powerful  prayers.  His  general,  Narses,  like 
the  knights  in  the  Middle  Age,  was  unwilling  to  go  into  battle 
till  he  had  secured  her  protection.  Pope  Boniface  lY.  in  608 
turned  the  Pantheon  in  Rome  into  a  temple  of  Mary  ad  mar^ 
tyres:  the  pagan  Olympus  into  a  Christian  heaven  of  gods. 
Subsequently  even  her  images  (made  after  an  original  pretend- 
ing to  have  come  from  Luke)  were  divinely  worship]>ed,  and, 
in  the  prolific  legends  of  the  superstitious  Middle  Age,  per- 
formed countless  miracles,  before  some  of  which  the  miracles 
of  the  gospel  history  grow  dim.  She  became  almost  coordi- 
nate with  Christ,  a  joint  redeemer,  invested  with  most  of  His 
own  attributes  and  acts  of  grace.  The  popular  belief  ascribed 
to  her,  as  to  Christ,  a  sinless  conception,  a  sinless  birth,  resur- 
rection and  ascension  to  heaven,  and  a  participation  of  all 
po^er  ill  heaven  and  on  earth.    She  became  the  centre  of  de- 

'  Adr.  Her.  Collyrid. :   *Ev  n^g  (m-m  Mo^to,  6  9k  Oar^p  •  •  «  wpostanfticiim, 
T^p  Ma0tay  «i}dcU  irpofjcvrcirw 
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votion,  cnltns,  and  art,  the  popular  Bymbol  of  power,  of  gloiy, 
and  of  the  final  victory  of  Catholicism  over  all  heresies/  The 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  vied  throughout  the  Middle  Age 
(and  do  so  still)  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  human  mother  with 
the  divine-human  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  till  the  Reformation 
freed  a  large  part  of  Latin  Christendom  from  this  unscriptural 
semi-idolatry  and  concentrated  the  affection  and  adoration  of 
believers  upon  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour  of  the  v^orld, 
the  only  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man. 

A  word  more :  respecting  the  favorite  prayer  to  Mary,  the 
angelic  greeting,  or  tlie  Ave  Maria^  which  in  the  Catholic  de- 
votion runs  parallel  to  the  Pater  Noster.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  initial  words  of  the  salutation  of  Gabriel  to  the  hoiy 
Virgin  at  the  annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  consistB 
of  three  parts : 

(1)  The  salutation  of  the  angel  (Luke  i.  28) : 
Ave  Maria^  gratimplenay  Daminue  tecum! 

(2)  The  words  of  Elizabetli  (Luke  i.  42) : 

Benedicta  tu  in  mvUeribue^  et  lenedictue  fnustus  veniris 
4uiy  Jesiut. 

(3)  The  later  unscriptural  addition,  which  contains  the 
prayer  proper,  and  is  offensive  to  the  Protestant  and  all  sound 
Christian  feeling : 

Sancta  Maria,  mater  Dei,  arapro  nobis  peccatoribus,  nunc 
et  in  hora  mortis.    Amen. 

Formerly  this  third  part,  which  gave  the  formula  the  char- 
acter of  a  prayer,  was  traced  back  to  the  anli-Nestorian  council 
of  Ephesus  in  431,  which  sanctioned  the  expression  »ia^«r  Dei^ 
OT  Dei  geniirix  {S€ot6ko<:).  But  Roman  archsBologists '  now 
concede  that  it  is  a  much  later  addition,  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (1508),  and  tiiat  the  closing  words, 

^  The  Greek  church  even  goes  so  &r  u  to  substitute,  in  the  collects,  the  name  ol 
Hary  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  to  offer  petitioDS  in  the  name  of  the  Theotokoa. 

*  These  words,  according  to  the  ieachu  rectptu$^  had  been  already  spoken  also  by 
the  angel,  Luke  L  28 :  E<fKoyrifi4vri  ah  iv  yvyat^lv,  though  they  are  wantmg  here  in 
knportant  manuscripts,  and  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf  and  Heyer  js  a  later  addi- 
tion, from  V,  42. 

*  Itast,  for  example,  m  Wetzer  und  Welters  KathoL  Klrchenlerikon,  voL  L  p^ 
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nunc  €t  in  hora  martisj  were  added  even  after  that  time  by  the 
FrandBcans.  Bat  even  the  first  two  parts  did  not  come  into 
gcnaral  use  as  a  standing  formula  of  prayer  until  the  thirteenth 
century.'  From  that  date  the  Ave  Maria  stands  in  the  Bo- 
man  church  upon  a  level  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  with  them  forms  the  basis  of  the 
rosary. 

§  83.     The  Festivals  qf  Mary. 

This  mythical  and  fantastic,  and,  we  must  add,  almost 
pagan  and  idolatrous  Afariology  impressed  itself  on  the  public 
cultus  in  a  series  of  festivals,  celebrating  the  most  important 
fiicts  and  fictions  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  some  degree 
running  parallel  with  the  festivals  of  the  birth,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ. 

1.  The  AjsnnnsfciATiov  of  Maby'  commemorates  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  archangel  Oabriel,' 
and  at  the  same  time  the  conception  of  Christ ;  for  in  the  view 
of  the  ancient  church  Mary  conceive  the  Logos  (Yerbum) 
through  the  ear  by  the  word  of  the  angel.  Hence  the  festival 
had  its  place  on  the  25th  of  March,  exactly  nine  months  before 
Christmas ;  though  in  some  parts  of  the  church,  as  Spain  and 
Milan,  it  was  celebrated  in  December,  till  the  Eoman  practice 
conquered.  The  first  trace  of  it  occnrs  in  Proclus,  the  oppo- 
nent and  successor  of  Nestorius  in  Constantinople  after  430 ; 
then  it  appears  more  plainly  in  several  councils  and  homilies 
of  the  seventh  century. 

2.  The  PuRiFiGATioN  OF  Maby,*  or  Candleicas,  in  memory 

*  Peter  Damiani  (who  died  a.  d.  1072)  first  mentioiia,  as  a  aoUtazy  eue^  ^taX  a 
dergTmaa  duly  prayed  the  worda:  **ATe  ICaria,  gratia  {JeDal  Dominus  tecum, 
benedieta  ta  in  moHeribaa."  The  first  order  on  the  aubjeot  was  isaaed  by  Odo^ 
faiahop  of  Paria,  after  1195  (comp.  Manai,  zzii  661):  '*  Bxhortentur  popaliun  sem- 
per preabyteii  ad  dicendam  ofattanem  dominJoam  et  credo  in  Doom  et  mUuiaiiantm 

'  *Hfi4pa  kwwuwfiov^  or  Xapti  tcfiov^  thayytKurfiov^  iifvapicAff^mtl 
fmhan  annmrndatioms^  a.  imeamationii^  coneqdiofmt  J)ommi 

*  Lnlce  I  26-89. 

*  liuham  fmr^fleatUmU  Mana^  or  prtneiUaiiomi  jPomwit,  SknttmU  H  A 
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of  the  ceremonial  purification  of  the  Yirgin/  fortj  days  after 
the  bii'th  of  Jesns,  therefore  on  the  2d  of  Febraary  (reckoning 
from  the  25th  of  December) ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  memory 
of  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  and  his  meeting  of 
Simeon  and  Anna.*  This,  like  the  preceding,  was  thus  origi- 
nally as  much  a  festival  of  Christ  as  of  Mary,  especially  in  the 
Greek  church.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Pope  Gelasius  in  494,  though  by  some  said  not  to  have  arisen 
till  542  under  Justinian  I.,  in  consequence  of  a  great  eartli- 
quake  and  a  destructive  pestilence.  Perhaps  it  was  a  Chris- 
dan  transformation  of  the  old  Roman  lustrations  or  expiatory 
sacrifices  (Februa,  Februalia),  which  fFom  the  time  of  Numa 
took  place  in  February,  the  month  of  purification  or  expiation.* 
To  heathen  origin  is  due  also  the  use  of  lighted  tapers,  with 
whicli  the  people  on  this  festival  marched,  singing,  out  of  the 
church  through  the  city.    Hence  the  name  Candljemas.* 

3.  The  Ascension,  or  Assumption  rather,  of  Mabt  *  is  cele- 
brated on  the  15th  of  August  The  festival  was  introduced  by 
the  Oreek  emperor  Mauritius  (582-602);  some  say,  under 
Pope  Gelasius  (f  496).  In  Bome,  after  the  ninth  century,  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  feasts,  and,  like  the  others,  is  distinguished 
with  vigil  and  octave. 

It  rests,  however,  on  a  purely  apocryphal  foundation. 

The  entire  silence  of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  church 
teachers  respecting  the  departure  of  Mary  stirred  idle  curiosity 
to  all  sorts  of  inventions,  until  a  translation  like  Enoch's  and 
Elijah's  was  attributed  to  her.    In  the  tiuje  of  Origen  some 

oecurmu;  Iwardprri^  or  ^ircCrriy,  or  tiriprriait  rod  Kvpiov  (the  meelii^ 
of  the  Lord  with  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the  temple). 

'  Comp.  Luke  iL  22 ;  Lev.  zii  2-^.  The  apparent  incongmity  of  Mary's  need 
of  pnTification  with  the  preralent  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  her  abeolate  purity 
and  freedom  from  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  partorition  (eren,  aooordfaig  to 
Paschasius  Radbert^  from  the  flow  of  blood)  gaye  iiBe  to  all  kinds  of  artificial  explft- 
nations.  Augustine  derived  it  from  the  oonsuetndo  legis  rather  than  the  neoessittt 
expiandi  purgandique  peccad,  and  places  it  on  a  par  with  the  baptism  of  Christ 
(QusBst  in  Heptateachum,  L  iii.  c.  40.)  *  Lake  iL  22-88. 

'  FebruariuB,  from  Februo,  the  purifying  god;  Uke  Januarins,  from  the  god 
Janus.    Februare  =  pnrgare,  to  purge.    February  was  originally  the  last  month. 

*  Fettum  eanddanun  sire  Iwninum^ 

^  Kot>7)<rif,  or  ikviXri^it   t^s   kylas  B9or6Kov,   /m^mm  OMnunptiank 
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were  infeiring  from  Luke  ii.  85,  that  she  had  suffered  martyr  < 
dom.  Epipbanins  will  not  decide  wb^er  ehe  died  and  was 
bnriedy  or  not  Two  apocTTphal  Greek  writings  ds  transitu 
JfaricBj  of  the  end  of  tibe  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen 
torj,  and  afterward  pseudo-Dionjsius  the  Areopagite  and 
Gregory  of  Tours  (f  695),  for  the  first  time  contain  the  legend 
that  the  sonl  of  the  mother  of  God  was  transported  to  the  hea- 
venly paradise  by  Christ  and  His  angels  in  presence  of  all  the 
apostles,  and  on  the  following  morning'  her  body  also  was 
translated  thither  on  a  dond  and  there  united  with  the  soul. 
Subsequently  the  legend  was  still  further  embellished,  and, 
besides  the  apostles,  the  angels  and  patriarchs  also,  even  Adam 
and  £ve,  were  made  witnesses  of  the  wonderful  spectacle. 

Still  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Mary  are  in  the  Ro- 
man church  only  a  matter  of  ^^  devout  and  probable  opinion," 
not  an  article  of  faith ;  *  and  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
aaceruio  of  Christ  (by  virtue  of  His  divine  nature)  and  the 
a98umjptio  of  Mary  (by  the  power  of  grace  and  merit). 

But  since  Mary,  according  to  the  most  recent  Boman 
dogma,  was  free  even  from  original  sin,  and  since  death  is  a 
consequence  of  sin,  it  should  strictly  follow  that  she  did  not 
die  at  all,  and  rise  again,  but,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,  was  car- 
ried alive  to  heaven. 

In  the  Middle  Age — to  anticipate  briefly — ^yet  other  festi- 
vals of  Mary  arose:  the  NATrvrrr  of  Mabt,'  after  ▲.  d.  660 ; 
the  Pbxsentatiox  of  Maby,*  after  the  ninth  century,  founded 
on  the  apocryphal  tradition  of  the  eleven  years'  ascetic  disci- 
pline of  Mary  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  the  VisrrATioN  of 
Maby,*  in  memory  of  her  visit  to  Elizabeth ;  a  festival  first 
mentioned  in  France  in  1247,  and  limited  to  the  western 

'  According  to  later  representatiosB,  m  in  the  three  dieooursee  of  John  Damaioe^ 
QDB  on  this  subject,  her  body  rested,  like  the  body  of  the  Lord,  three  daye  uncoi^ 
rapted  fai  the  grare. 

*  The  Greek  council  of  Jemsalcm  in  1672,  which  was  sommoned  against  ths 
GUvinistB,  officially  prodafaned  it,  and  thus  ahnoat  raised  it  to  the  anthoiity  of  a 
dogma. 

*  IfaiMiM,  nataUM  B.  Jf.  V.;  ytwdbXtot^^ke. 

*  Fedmn  pretefUaUomB. 

*  Fmtim  vitUaHonk. 
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church;    and  the  festival  of  the  Immaodi^atb  Conceptiov, 
which  arose  with  ihS  doctrine  of  the  sinless  conception  of 
Mary,  and  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  that  dogma  down 
to  its  official  and  final  promulgation  bj  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
1864. 


§  84.     The  Wornhvp  qf  Martyrs  a/nd  Sad/rUs. 

h  BouBOXs:  The  Memorial  Discourses  of  Basil  the  Gbkat  oh  the  martTr 
Mamas  (a  shepherd  in  Cappadocia,  t  about  276),  and  on  the  fortj  mar- 
tyrs (soldiers,  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  in  Armenia  under  Licinius 
in  820) ;  of  Gbkqort  Naz.  on  Cyprian  (t  248),  on  Athanasius  (t  872), 
and  on  Basil  (t  879) ;  of  Gbegobt  of  Ntssa  on  Ephraim  Syms  (t  878), 
and  on  the  megalomartyr  Theodorus ;  of  Chbtsostom  on  Bernioe  and 
Prosdoce,  on  the  Holy  Martyrs,  on  the  Egyptian  Martyrs,  on  Meletiua 
of  Antioch ;  several  homilies  of  Ambbosk,  Auoustinx,  Leo  the  Great, 
Pbtbb  Chbtsoloous,  Ojesabius,  dec.;  Jebome  against  Yigilantins. — 
The  most  important  passages  of  the  fathers  on  the  veneration  of  saints 
are  conveniently  collected  in:  ^'The  Faith  of  Catholics  on  certain 
points  of  controversy,  confirmed  hy  Scripture  and  attested  hy  the  Fa- 
thers. By  Berington  and  Eork,  revised  by  Waterworth.*'  8d  ed. 
1846,  vol.  iii.  pp.  322-416. 

n.  The  later  Litbbatube  :  (1)  On  the  Boman  Catholic  side :  The  Aota 
Sanotokuh  of  the  Bollandists,  thus  far  68  vols.  fol.  (1648-1858,  com- 
ing down  to  the  22d  of  October).  Theod.  Ruixabt:  Acta  primorum 
martyrum  sincera  et  selecta.  Par.  1689  (confided  to  the  first  four  cen- 
turies). Ladehohio  :  S.  patriarcharum  et  propbetarnm,  confessorum, 
oultus  perpetuus,  etc.  Rom.  1780.  (2)  On  the  Protectant  side :  ^. 
Dalljids  :  AdversQs  Latinorum  de  cultas  religiosi  objecto  traditionenL 
Genev.  1664.  Isaac  Tatlob:  Ancient  Christianity.  4th  ed.  Lond* 
1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  173  ff.  ('^Christianized  demonolatry  in  the  fourth 
century.") 

The  system  of  saint-worship,  includiug  both  Hagiology  and 
Hagiolatry,  developed  itself  at  the  same  time  with  the  worship 
of  Mary ;  for  the  latter  is  only  the  culmination  of  the  former. 

The  New  Testament  is  equally  ignorant  of  both.  The  ex- 
pression SrfUiL^  aancftiy  saints^  is  used  by  the  apostles  not  of  a 
particular  class,  a  spiritual  aristocracy  of  the  church,  but  of  all 
baptized  and  converted  Christians  without  distinction ;  because 
they  are  separated  from  the  world,  consecrated  to  the  seryice 

^  F€9twn  unmacvlaUB  eoneeptUmis  B,  M,  V^ 
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of  Gk>d,  washed  from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  their  remaining  imperfections  and 
sins,  called  to  perfect  holiness.  The  apostles  address  their 
epistles  to  '^the  saints,"  •'.  e.,  the  Christian  believers,  ^^at 
Eome,  Corinth,  Ephesns,^'  &c.' 

After  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  masses  into  the  church 
the  title  came  to  be  restricted  to  bishops  and  oonncils  and  to 
departed  heroes  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  the  martyrs 
of  the  first  three  centuries.  When,  on  the  cessation  of  perse- 
cution, the  martyr's  crown,  at  least  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
Soman  empire,  was  no  longer  attainable,  extraordinary  ascetic 
piety,  great  service  to  the  church,  and  subsequently  also  the 
power  of  miracles,  were  required  as  indispensable  conditions 
of  reception  into  the  Catholic  calendar  of  saints.  The  anchorets 
especially,  who,  though  not  persecuted  from  without,  volun- 
tarily  crucified  their  flesh  and  overcame  evil  spirits,  seemed  to 
stand  equal  to  the  martyrs  in  holiness  and  in  claims  to  venera- 
tion.  A  tribunal  of  canonization  did  not  yet  exist.  The  pop- 
ular voice  commonly  decided  the  matter,  and  passed  for  the 
voice  of  Ood.  Some  saints  were  venerated  only  in  the  regions 
where  they  lived  and  died ;  others  enjoyed  a  national  homage ; 
others,  a  universal. 

The  veneration  of  the  saints  increased  with  the  decrease 
of  martyrdom,  and  with  the  remoteness  of  the  objects  of 
reverence.  "  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view ; "  but 
"familiarity"  is  apt  "to  breed  contempt."  The  sins  and 
faults  of  the  heroes  of  faith  were  lost  in  the  bright  haze  of  the 
past,  while  their  virtues  shone  the  more,  and  furnished  to  a 
pious  and  superstitious  fancy  the  richest  material  for  legend* 
ary  poesy. 

Almost  all  the  catholic  saints  belong  to  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  clergy  or  to  the  monastic  life.  And  tlie  monks  were 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  worship  of  saints.  At  the  head  of 
the  heavenly  chorus  stands  Mary,  crowned  as  queen  by  the 
side  of  her  divine  Son ;  then  come  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
who  died  a  violent  death,  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  and  the 

'  Oomp.  Acta  ix.  18,  82,  41 ;  zxrl  10;  Rom.  L  7;  zfi.  18;  xr.  26,  26;  1  Gor 
L  S;  tL  1 ;  Epb.  L  1, 16, 18;  It.  12;  PhO.  L  1 ;  It.  21,  22;  fier.  zifi.  7, 10,  fta 
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martyrs  of  the  first  three  centoriee;  the  patriarchs  and  pro* 
pheta  also  of  the  Old  Covenant  down  to  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  finally  eminent  hermits  and  monks,  missionaries,  theolo- 
gians, and  bishops,  and  those,  in  general,  who  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  contemporaries  in  virtue  or  in  pnbh*c 
service.  The  measnre  of  ascetic  self-denial  was  the  measure 
of  Christian  virtue.  Though  many  of  the  greatest  saints  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  patriarch  Abraham  to  Peter,  the  prince  of 
the  apostles,  lived  in  marriage,  the  Romish  ethics,  from^  the 
time  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome,  can  allow  no  genuine  holiness 
within  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  receives  only  virgmea  and 
some  few  vidui  and  vidfuCB  into  its  spiritual  nobility.'  In  this 
again  the  close  connection  of  saint- worship  with  monasticiBm 
is  apparent. 

To  the  saints,  abont  the  same  period,  were  added  angels  as 
objects  of  worship.  To  angels  there  was  ascribed  in  the  church 
from  the  beginning  a  peculiar  concern  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
militant  church,  and  a  certain  oversight  of  all  lands  and  na- 
tions. But  Ambrose  is  the  first  who  expressly  exhorts  to  the 
invocation  of  our  patron  angels,  and  represents  it  as  a  duty.* 
In  favor  of  the  guardianship  and  interest  of  angels  appeal  was 
rightly  made  to  several  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments :  Dan.  x.  13,  20,  21 ;  xii.  1 ;  Matt,  xviii,  10 ;  Luke  xv. 
7;  Heb.  i.  14;  Acts  xii.  15.  But  in  CoL  ii.  18,  and  Rev.  xix. 
10 ;  xxii.  8,  9,  the  worship  of  angels  is  distinctly  rebuked. 

Out  of  the  old  Biblical  notion  of  guardian  angels  arose  also 
the  idea  of  patron  saints,  for  particular  countries,  cities, 
churches,  and  classes,  and  against  paiiicular  evils  and  dangers. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  Laurentius  became  the  patrons  of  Rome ; 
James,  the  patron  of  Spain;  Andrew,  of  Greece;  John,  of 

'  To  reconcile  this  perrerted  view  with  the  Bible,  the  Roman  tradition  arbitrari 
ly  aasomes  that  Peter  separated  from  his  wife  after  his  conrersion ;  whereas  Paul, 
so  late  as  the  year  67,  expressly  presupposes  the  oppomte,  and  claims  for  himself 
the  right  to  take  with  him  a  sister  as  a  wife  on  his  missionary  toars  {iZo^v  ywa'U 
jra  w9piirfup)^  like  the  other  apostles,  and  the  brothers  of  the  Lord,  and  CephaSk  1 
Oor.  ix.  6.  Married  saints,  like  St  Elisabeth  of  Hungary  and  St.  Louis  of  Franofl^ 
are  rare  exceptions. 

*  De  Tiduis  c  9 :  **  Obsecrandi  sunt  Angeli  pro  nobis,  qui  nobis  ad  prsB^um 
dati  sunC*    Origen  had  previously  eommmded  the  inyocation  of  angels. 
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theologians ;  Luke,  of  painters ;  subsequently  Phocas,  of  sea- 
men ;  Ivo,  of  jurists;  Anthony,  a  protector  against  pestilence; 
ApoUonia,  against  tooth-aches ;  &c. 

These  different  orders  of  saints  and  angels  form  a  heayenly 
hierarchy,  reflected  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  on  earth. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  fantastical  Christian  Platonist  ol 
the  fifth  century,  exhibited  the  whole  relation  of  man  to  Ood 
on  the  basis  of  the  hierarchy ;  dividing  the  hierarchy  into  two 
branches,  heavenly  and  earthly,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
several  degrees,  of  which  every  higher  one  was  the  mediator 
of  salvation  to  the  one  below  it. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  saint-worship  of  our  period. 
Kow  to  the  exposition  and  estimate  of  it,  and  then  the 
proofs. 

The  worship  of  saints  proceeded  originally,  without  doubt, 
firom  a  pure  and  truly  Christian  source,  to  wit :  a  very  deep 
and  lively  sense  of  the  communion  of  saints,  wliich  extends 
over  death  and  the  grave,  and  embraces  even  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  It  was  closely  connected  with  love  to  Christ,  and 
with  gratitude  for  everything  great  and  good  which  he  has 
done  through  his  instruments  for  the  welfare  of  posterity. 
The  church  ftilfiUed  a  simple  and  natural  duty  of  gratitude, 
when,  in  the  consciousness  of  unbroken  fellowship  with  the 
church  triumphant,  she  honored  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  and 
confessors,  who  had  offered  their  life  for  their  faith,  and  had 
achieved  victory  for  it  over  all  its  enemies.  She  performed  a 
duty  of  fidelity  to  her  own  children,  when  she  held  up  for  ad- 
miration and  imitation  the  noble  virtues  and  services  of  their 
fathers.  She  honored  and  glorified  Christ  Himself  when  she 
Burrounded  Him  with  an  innumerable  company  of  followers, 
contemplated  the  reflection  of  His  glory  in  them,  and  sang  to 
nis  praise  in  the  Ambrosian  Te  Dewm  : 

"the  gloriouB  oompanjr  of  the  AposUes  praise  thee; 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  thee; 
The  noble  armjr  of  Martjrs  praise  thee ; 

The  holjr  churoh  thronghoat  aU  the  world  doth  aoknowledge  thee; 
The  FalJier^  of  an  infinite  m^estjr ; 
Thine  adorable,  true,  and  onlj  Son ; 
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Also  the  Holy  Gbost,  the  Comforter. 

Thou  art  the  K.ing  of  glory,  O  Christ; 

Thou  art  the  everlastiDg  Son  of  the  Father. 

Wnen  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  didst  not  abhor 

the  Virgin's  womb ;  * 
When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  dieath,  thoa  didst  open 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believera.^' 

In  the  first  three  centuries  the  veneration  of  the  martyrs  in 
general  restricted  itself  to  the  thankful  remembrance  of  their 
virtues  and  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  their  death  as  the  day 
of  their  heavenly  birth."  This  celebration  usually  took  place 
at  their  graves.  So  the  church  of  Smyrna  annually  commem- 
orated its  bishop  Poly  carp,  and  valued  his  bones  more  than  gold 
and  gems,  though  with  the  express  distinction:  "Christ  we 
worship  as  the  Son  of  God ;  the  martyrs  we  love  and  honor  as 
disciples  and  successors  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  their  insur- 
passable  love  to  their  King  and  Master,  as  also  we  wish  to  be 
their  companions  and  fellow  disciples." '  Here  we  find  this 
veneration  as  yet  in  its  innocent  simplicity. 

But  in  the  Nicene  age  it  advanced  to  a  formal  invocation 
of  the  saints  as  our  patrons  (patroni)  and  intercessors  (interces- 
sores,  mediatores)  before  the  throne  of  grace,  and  degenerated 
into  a  form  of  refined  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  saints 
came  into  the  place  of  the  demigods,  Penates  and  Lares,  the 
patrons  of  the  domestic  hearth  and  of  the  country.  As  once 
temples  and  altars  to  the  heroes,  so  now  churches  and  chapels* 
came  to  be  built  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  conse- 
crated to  their  names  (or  more  precisely  to  God  through  them). 
People  laid  in  them,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  temple  of  -^scu- 
lapius,  the  sick  that  they  might  be  healed,  and  hung  in  them, 
as  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  sacred  gifts  of  silver  and  gold. 

'  *'  Non  horruiBti  Vu'ginis  nteram."  The  translation  in  the  American  Eptsoopai 
Liturgy  has  softened  this  expression  thus :  "  Thou  didst  humble  thyself  to  be  bora 
of  a  Virgin." 

*  NdUUituiy  7  r  v  «  d  A  ( a . 

*  In  the  Epistle  of  the  church  of  Smynut  De  Martyr.  Polycarpi,  eap.  17  (FMitret> 
Apoet  ed.  Dressel,  p.  404):  Toihow  fihp  yiip  vlhi^  tvra  rou  9*ov  irporfcvr^v/tcr 
ro^t  8^  fiipTvpat,  its  fia^rrrhs  koI  fitfiririi%  rov  KvpUv  iiyavAfitw  &|(«0f,  cr.A. 

*  Memorial  fxapr^pteu 
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Their  graves  were,  as  ChrysoBtom  says,  more  spIeDdidly  adorned 
and  more  frequently  visited  than  the  palaces  of  kings.  Ban- 
quets were  held  there  in  their  honor,  which  recall  the  heathen 
sacrificial  feasts  for  the  welfare  of  the  manes.  Their  relics 
were  preserved  with  scmpnlons  care,  and  believed  to  possess 
iiiiraculons  virtue.  Earlier,  it  was  the  cnstom  to  pray  for  the 
martyrs  (as  if  they  were  not  yet  perfect)  and  to  thank  God  for 
their  fellowship  and  their  pions  example.  Now  snch  interces- 
sions for  them  were  considered  unbecoming,  and  their  inter- 
cession was  invoked  for  the  living.' 

This  invocation  of  the  dead  was  accompanied  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  take  the  deepest  interest  in  all  the  fortunes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earih,  and  express  it  in  prayers  and 
intercessions.*  This  was  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  like  Luke  xy.  10,  which  speaks  of  the 
angeh  (not  the  saints)  rejoio^ng  over  the  conversion  of  a  sinner, 
and  Bev.  viii.  3,  4,  which  represents  an  angd  as  laying  the 
prayers  of  all  the  saints  on  the  golden  altar  before  the  throne 
of  God.  But  the  New  Testament  expressly  rebukes  the  toor- 
ship  of  the  angels  (Col.  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  xiz.  10 ;  xzii.  8,  9),  and 
furnishes  not  a  single  example  of  an  actual  invocaHon  of  dead 
men ;  and  it  nowhere  directs  us  to  address  our  prayers  to  any 
creature.  Mere  inferences  from  certain  premises,  however 
plausible,  are,  in  such  weighty  matters,  not  enough.     The 

'  Avgastine,  Serm.  169, 1  (aL  17):  "Injuria  est  pro  martjre  orare,  cajns  noa 
debenma  oratiomilros  oommendari."  Serm.  284,  6:  *'Pro  martjribos  non  orat  [eo- 
deaiA],  aed  eomm  potfns  oratiombua  ae  oommendat*'  Senn.  285,  6 :  "  Pro  aliia 
fiddiboa  deftmctia  orator  [to  wit,  for  the  aoula  in  purgatory  still  needing  purifica- 
*ion] ;  pro  morlyrt&vf  non  cnttur;  tarn  enim  perfect!  exienint,  ut  non  dnt  anaoeptl 
noatri,  aed  advoeaHy  Yet  Angoatlne  adda  the  qualification :  ^  Keqne  hoc  in  ae,  aed 
in  Olo  cm  capiti  perfeeta  membra  oohneenmt  Ille  eat  enim  Tere  advoeaht§  umic, 
qui  interpellat  pro  nobia,  aedena  ad  dexteram  Patria:  aed  adyocatoa  unaa,  aicut  cl 
paator  onna.^'  When  the  grateful  interoeasiona  for  the  departed  aainta  and  martTra 
were  exchanged  for  the  inrocation  of  thfir  interceaeion,  the  old  formula:  **  Annue 
nobia,  Domine,  ut  anims  fioouli  tui  Lecmia  hmc  prodt  oblatio,"  waa  changed  mto 
the  later:  **Annue  nobia,  quaseumua,  Domino,  ut  intereeaaione  beati  Leonia  haM 
nobia  proait  oblatio."  But  inatead  of  praying  for  the  aainta,  the  Catholic  churon 
nov  praya  for  the  aoula  in  purgatory. 

*  Ambroae,  De  yiduia,  c.  9,  calla  the  martyra  ''noatri  pifBaoloe  et  apeonlatorea 
(apectatorea)  Titas  actuumque  noatrarum." 
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intercession  of  the  saiiits  for  ns  was  drawn  as  a  probable 
inference  from  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  pray  for  others, 
and  the  invocation  of  the  saints  for  their  intercession  was  sup- 
ported by  the  nnquestioned  right  to  apply  to  Uving  saints  for 
their  prayers,  of  which  even  the  apostles  availed  themselves  in 
their  epistles. 

But  here  rises  the  insolvable  question :  How  can  departed 
saints  hear  at  once  the  prayers  of  so  many  Christians  on  earth, 
unless  they  eitlier  partake  of  divine  omnipresence  or  divine 
omniscience?  And  is  it  not  idolatrous  to  clothe  creatures 
with  attributes  which  belong  exclusively  to  Godhead  ?  Or,  if 
the  departed  saints  first  learn  from  the  omniscient  God  our 
prayers,  and  then  bring  them  again  before  God  with  their 
powerful  intercessions,  to  what  purpose  this  circuitous  wayt 
Why  not  at  once  address  God  immediately,  who  alone  is  able, 
and  who  is  always  ready,  to  hear  His  children  for  the  Eiake  of 
Christ? 

Augustine  felt  this  difficulty,  and  concedes  his  inability  to 
solve  it.  He  leaves  it  undecided,  whether  the  saints  (as  Je- 
rome and  others  actually  supposed)  are  present  in  so  many 
places  at  once,  or  their  knowledge  comes  through  the  omni- 
science of  God,  or  finally  it  comes  through  the  ministry  of 
angels/  He  already  makes  the  distinction  between  Tiorpeia^^ 
or  adoration  due  to  God  alone,  and  the  mvocainjo  (Soi>X6/a)  of 
the  saints,  and  firmly  repels  the  charge  of  idolatry,  which  the 
Manichsean  Faustus  brought  against  the  catholic  Christians 
when  he  said:  "Ye  have  changed  the  idols  into  martyrs, 
whom  ye  worship  with  the  like  prayers,  and  ye  appease  the 
shades  of  the  dead  with  wine  and  flesh."  Augustine  asserts 
that  the  church  indeed  celebrates  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
with  religious  solemnity,  to  be  stirred  up  to  imitate  them, 
united  with  their  merits,  and  supported  by  their  prayers,*  but 
it  offers  sacrifice  and  dedicates  altars  to  God  alone.     Our  mar- 

■  De  cura  pro  mortuis  (▲.  d.  421),  c  16.  In  another  place  he  deddedly  njecti 
ttie  first  hjpothefflB,  because  otherwise  he  hhnself  would  be  always  surroonded  by 
nis  pious  mother,  and  because  in  Isa.  Ixili.  16  it  is  said :  "Abraham  is  ignorant  of 


w 


"  **  Et  ad  excitandam  imitationem,  et  ut  merltia  eorom  oonsodetor,  atqae  onHo 
niboa  acyuTetur.**    Ckmtra  Fanstam,  L  SO,  n.  21. 
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tyrg,  says  he,  are  not  gods ;  we  build  no  temples  to  our  mar- 
tyrs, as  to  gods;  but  we  consecrate  to  them  only  memorial 
places,  as  to  departed  men,  whose  spirits  live  with  God ;  we 
build  altars  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  martyrs,  but  to  sacrifice  with 
them  to  die  one  God,  who  is  both  ours  and  theirs.* 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  distinctions  and  cautions,  which 
must  be  expected  from  a  man  like  Augustine,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  wholesome  restraint  against  excesses,  we  cannot 
but  see  in  the  martyr-worship,  as  it  was  actually  practised,  a 
new  form  of  the  hero-worship  of  the  pagans.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  in  the  least.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple came,  in  fact,  fresh  from  polytheism,  without  thorough 
conyersion,  and  could  not  divest  themselves  of  their  old  notions 
and  customs  at  a  stroke.  The  despotic  form  of  government, 
the  servile  subjection  of  the  people,  the  idolatrous  homage 
which  was  paid  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  their  statues, 
the  predicates  divina^  sacra^  ccdesUaj  which  were  applied  to 
the  utterances  of  their  will,  favored  the  worship  of  saints. 
The  heathen  emperor  Julian  sarcastically  reproached  the  Chris- 
tians with  reintroducing  polytheism  into  monotheism,  but,  on 
account  of  the  difference,  of  the  objects,  revolted  from  the 
Christian  worship  of  martyrs  and  relics,  as  from  the  '^  stench 
of  graves  and  dead  men's  bones."  The  Manichsean  taunt  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  Spanish  presbyter  Vigilantius, 
in  the  fifth  century,  called  the  worshippers  of  martyrs  and 
relics,  ashes-worshippers  and  idolaters,*  and  taught  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  the  living  only  should  pray  with  and 
for  each  other.  Even  some  orthodox  church  teachers  admitted 
the  affinity  of  the  saint-worship  with  heathenism,  though  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  all  that  is  good  in  the  heathen  wor- 

*  De  Ciyit.  Dd,  zxiL  10 :  **  Nobis  Martyres  noD  gont  dii:  quia  nnmn  eandemqae 
Deuin  et  noetmm  sdmiis  et  Martyrum.  Neo  tamen  miracuilB,  qua  per  Memoriaa 
nostromm  Martyrum  fiunt,  uUo  modo  oomparanda  sunt  miracula,  quae  facta  per  tem- 
pla  perhibentor  illoraniu  Verum  ai  qua  simllia  videntur,  dent  a  Moyae  magi  Fham- 
imUy  aic  eorum  dii  vied  sunt  a  Hartyribns  noatris.  .  .  .  Martyribua  neetria  non  tern* 
pla  sicut  diia,  sed  Hemoriaa  dcat  liominibua  mortuia,  quorum  apud  Deum  Tivuiit 
•piritua,  fikbrioamoB ;  nee  ibi  erigimua  altaria,  in  quibua  aaorifloemaa  Hartyribm^  aed 
ud  Deo  et  Martyrum  et  noatro  aaorifidum  [corpua  Chiiati]  immolamus.** 
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ship  reappears  far  better  in  the  Christian.  EuBebins  cites  a 
passage  from  Plato  on  the  worship  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  and 
their  graves,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  veneration  of  friends  of 
God  and  champions  of  true  religion;  so  that  the  ChriBtians 
did  well  to  visit  their  graves,  to  honor  their  memory  there, 
and  to  offer  their  prayers.'  Tlie  Greeks,  Theodoret  thinks, 
have  the  least  reason  to  be  offended  at  what  takes  place  at  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs;  for  the  libations  and  expiations,  the 
demi-gods  and  deified  men,  originated  with  themselves.  Her- 
cnles,  JEsicnlapins,  Bacchus,  the  Dioscuri,  and  the  like,  are 
deified  men;  consequently  it  cannot  be  a  reproach  to  the 
Christians  that  they — ^not  deifjr,  but — honor  their  martyrs  as 
witnesses  and  servants  of  God.  The  ancients  saw  nothing 
censurable  in  such  worship  of  the  dead.  The  saints,  olir 
helpers  and  patrons,  are  far  more  worthy  of  such  honor. 
The  temples  of  the  gods  are  destroyed,  the  philosophers,  ora- 
tors, and  emperors  are  forgotten,  but  the  martyrs  are  univer- 
sally known.  The  feasts  of  the  gods  are  now  replaced  by  the 
festivals  of  Peter,  Paul,  Marcellus,  Leontius,  Antonius,  Mauri- 
cius,  and  other  martyrs,  not  with  pagan  pomp  and  sensual 
pleasures,  but  with  Christian  soberness  and  decency." 

Yet  even  this  last  distinction  which  Theodoret  asserts, 
sometimes  disappeared.  Augustine  laments  that  in  the  Afri- 
can church  banqueting  and  revelling  were  daily  practised  in 
honor  of  the  martyrs,'  but  thinks  that  this  weakness  must  be 
for  the  time  indulged  from  regard  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  pagans. 

In  connection  with  the  new  hero-worship  a  new  mythology 
also  arose,  which  filled  up  the  gaps  of  the  history  of  the  saints, 
and  sometimes  even  transformed  the  pagan  myths  of  gods  and 
heroes  into  Christian  legends.^    The  superstitious  imagination, 

*  In  bis  PrsBpaiat  Erangeliea,  ziii  cap.  11,  p,  668.  Ck)mp.  Demottr.  Erang.  ilL 
%  8,  p.  lOT. 

*  Theodoret,  GrsBC.  affeot  cnratlo.  Disp.  TiiL    (Ed.  Scholz,  ir.  p.  002  aq.) 

*  **  GommesBationeB  et  ebrietates  in  honorem  etiam  beatiadimonmi  Martynnn." 
Ep.  22  and  29. 

*  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  fate  of  the  Attic  king'a  son  Hippolytoa,  who  waa  dragged  to 
death  by  honea  on  the  sea  shore,  waa  transferred  to  the  Christian  martyr  Hippoly- 
tos,  of  the  beg^nnhig  of  the  third  century.    The  martyr  Fhooas,  a  gudener  at  8( 
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riaioDS,  and  dreams,  and  pious  fraud  furnished  abundant  con- 
tributions to  the  Christian  legendary  poesy. 

The  worship  of  the  saints  found  eloquent  vindication  and 
encouragement  not  only  in  poets  like  Prudentius  (about  405) 
and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (died  431),  to  whom  greater  freedom  is 
allowed,  but  even  in  all  the  prominent  theologians  and  preach 
era  of  the  Kicene  and  post-Nicene  age.  It  was  as  popular  as 
monkery,  and  was  as  enthusiastically  commended  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  church  in  the  East  and  West. 

The  two  institutions,  moreover,  are  closely  connected  and 
favor  each  other.  The  monks  were  most  zealous  friends  of 
saint-worship  in  their  own  cause.  The  church  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury already  went  almost  as  far  in  it  as  the  Middle  Age,  at  all 
events  quite  as  far  as  the  council  of  Trent ;  for  this  council 
does  not  prescribe  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  but  conlines 
itself  to  approving  it  as  ^'  good  and  useful "  (not  as  necessary) 
on  the  ground  of  their  reigning  with  Christ  in  heaven  and  their 
intercession  for  us,  and  expressly  remarks  that  Christ  is  our 
only  Redeemer  and  Saviour.'  This  mod^ate  and  prudent 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  however,  has  not  yet  removed  the 
excesses  which  the  Boman  Catholic  people  still  practise  in  the 
worship  of  the  saints,  their  images,  and  their  relics.  The 
Greek  church  goes  even  further  in  theory  than  the  Eoman ; 
for  the  confession  of  Peter  Mogilas  (which  was  subscribed  by 
the  four  Greek  patriarchs  in  1643,  and  again  sanctioned  by 
the  council  of  Jerusalem  in  1672),  declares  it  duty  and  proprie- 
ty (ypio^)  to  implore  the  intercession  (fico-tre/a)  of  Mary  and 
the  saints  with  God  for  us. 

We  now  cite,  for  proof  and  further  illustration,  the  most 
important  passages  from  the  church  fathers  of  our  period  on 

nope  in  Pontus,  became  the  patron  of  all  numners,  and  took  the  place  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  AX  the  daily  meala  on  shipboard,  Phocas  had  his  portion  set  out 
among  the  rest,  as  an  mfrisible  guest,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  poi^ 
tions  was  finally  distributed  among  the  poor  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  prosperous 
▼oyage. 

>  Cono.  Trid.  Sees.  xxr. :  **  Sanctoe  una  cum  Ghristo  regnantes  orationes  suae 
pro  homimbus  Deo  ofi^ ;  bwamn  atque  uHle  esse  supplidter  eos  iuTocare  et  ob 
beneftda  impetnnda  a  Deo  per  flfium  ^us  Jesum  Christum,  qui  solus  noster  re 
demptor  et  salmtor  est,  ad  eonun  ontlones,  opem  auzSiumqiie  oonfugere.'* 
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8  point  In  the  numerous  memorial  discourses  of  the 
hers,  the  martyrs  are  loaded  with  eulogies,  addressed  as 
3sent,  and  besought  for  their  protection.  The  universal 
le  of  those  productions  is  offensive  to  the  Protestant  taste, 
d  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  evangelical  ideas  of  the  ex- 
isive  and  all-sufficient  mediation  of  Christ  and  of  justifica- 
n  by  pure  grace  without  the  merit  of  works.  But  it  must 
t  be  forgotten  that  in  these  discourses  very  much  is  to  be 
t  to  the  account  of  the  degenerate,  extravagant,  and  fulsome 
Btoric  of  that  time.  The  best  church  fathers,  too,  never  sep 
ited  the  merits  of  the  saints  from  the  merits  of  Christ,  but 
Qsidered  the  former  as  flowing  out  of  the  latter. 

We  begin  with  the  Greek  fathers.  Basil  the  Great  calls 
3  forty  soldiers  who  are  said  to  have. suffered  martyrdom 
der  Lieinius  in  Sebaste  about  320,  not  only  a  "holy  choir," 

"invincible  phalanx,"  but  also  "common  patrons  of  the 
man  family,  helpers  of  our  prayers  and  most  mighty  inter- 
isors  with  God."  * 

Ephraim  Syiiis  addresses  the  departed  saints,  in  general, 
such  words  as  these :  "  Remember  me,  ye  heirs  of  God,  ye 
ethren  of  Christ,  pray  to  the  Saviour  for  me,  that  I  through 
irist  may  be  delivered  from  him  who  assaults  me  from  day 
day ;"  and  the  mother  of  a  mai-tyr :  "  O  holy,  true,  and  blessed 
)ther,  plead  for  me  with  the  saints,  and  pray :  ^  Ye  irium« 
ant  martyrs  of  Christ,  pray  for  Ephraim,  the  least,  the  mis- 
ible,'  that  I  may  find  grace,  and  through  the  grace  of  Christ 
ij  be  saved." 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  asks  of  St.  Theodore,  whom  he  thinks 
i^isibly  present  at  his  memorial  feast,  intercessions  for  his 
iintry,  for  peace,  for  the  preservation  of  orthodoxy,  and  begs 
n  to  arouse  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  John  to  prayer 
•  the  church  planted  by  them  (as  if  they  needed  such  an 
monition!).     He  relates  with  satisfaction  that  the  people 

*  Basil  K.  Horn.  19,  in  XL.  Maityres,  §  8:  *a  x<>P^'  &ytot^  A  96$rrayfui  l^p^^ 
Tvyaniff/jLhs  iLfipayhs^  &  KOifol  ^vKaKtt  rov  yivovt  rAr  &vdp<iv«ir  (0 
imiines  geneiis  hnmani  oastodes),  i.yp^o\  ttoivwvoi  <^povrtBwp^  Sc^o'cwr  vwrt^ 
),  Tpco-ZScvral  ivyar^raroi  (legati  apud  Deam  potentisaiml),  Aor^pcr  rivf 
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Btreamed  to  the  burial  place  of  this  saint  in  such  mnltitndes 
that  the  place  looked  like  an  ant  hill.  In  his,  Life  of  St. 
£phraiin,  he  tells  of  a  pilgrim  who  lost  himself  among  the  bar- 
barian  posterity  of  Ishmael,  but  by  the  prayer,  "  St.  Ephraim, 
help  me  I '' '  and  the  protection  of  the  saint,  happily  found  his 
way  home.  He  himself  thus  addresses  him  at  the  close: 
^  Thon  who  standest  at  the  holy  altar,  and  with  angels  servest 
the  life-giving  and  most  holy  Trinity,  remember  us  all,  and  im- 
plore for  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
eternal  kingdom."  * 

Gregory  Nazianzen  is  convinced  that  the  departed  Oyprian 
guides  and  protects  his  church  in  Oarthage  more  powerfully 
by  liis  intercessions  than  he  formerly  did  by  his  teachings,  be* 
cause  he  now  stands  so  much  nearer  the  Deity ;  he  addresses 
him  as  present,  and  implores  his  favor  and  protection.*  In  his 
eulogy  on  Athanasius,  who  was  but  a  little  while  dead,  he 
prays :  ^^  Look  graciously  down  upon  us,  and  dispose  this  peo- 
ple to  be  perfect  worshippers  of  the  perfect  Trinity ;  and  when 
the  times  are  quiet,  preserve  us — when  they  are  troubled,  re- 
move us,  and  take  us  to  thee  in  thy  fellowship." 

Even  Chrysostom  did  not  rise  above  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
He  too  is  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  worship 
of  the  saints  and  their  relics.  At  the  dose  of  his  memorial 
discourse  on  Sts.  Bemice  and  Prosdoce — ^two  saints  who  have 
not  even  a  place  in  the  Soman  calendar — ^he  exhorts  his  hear- 
ers not  only  on  their  memorial  days  but  also  on  other  days  to 
implore  these  saints  to  be  our  protectors:  "For  they  have 
great  boldness  not  merely  during  their  life  but  also  afCer  death, 
yea,  much  greater  after  death.*  For  they  now  bear  the  stig- 
mata of  Christ  [the  marks  of  martyrdom],  and  when  they 
show  these,  they  can  persuade  the  King  to  anything."    He 

'  'Arro^fif pof  iitiu^  hfutfTjifidrmw  &^«tf'iy,  aimwlov  r\  fiafftK§(as  Air^Xov^cr.  De  Tlta 
Bphnem.  p.  616  (tom.  BL). 

ctJ^.    Ont  IS  in  Imd.  Cypr.  p.  286. 

*  lia^atedkmfup  avr&r,  ii^mfifv  ytv4a!^ai  wpoordrtBrns  ilf»MP  *  woXXifw  ykp  fxovnp 
waffnieiap  abx^  {om-oi  fiivop^  aAA&  not  rcXcvr^o'affaA  *  «■!  voXkf  ^mXAo9  rffAffvH|tf» 
Ttu,     0pp.  torn.  fi.  770. 
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tes  that  once,  when  the  harvest  was  endangered  by 
rain,  the  whole  population  of  Constantinople  flocked  to 

:;lnirch  of  the  Apostles,  and  there  elected  the  apostles  Petei 

Andrew,  Paul  and  Timothy,  patrons  and  intercessors  be- 
tlie  throne  of  grace.'     Christ,  says  he  on  Heb.  i,  14,  re- 

ns  us  as  Lord  and  Master,  the  angels  redeem  us  as  minis- 

» 

listerius  of  Amasia  calls  the  martyr  Fhocas,  the  patron  of 
iners,  ^^  a  pillar  and  foundation  of  the  churches  of  God  in 
world,  the  most  renowned  of  the  martyrs,  who  draws  men 
11  countries  in  hosts  to  his  church  in  Sinope,  and  who  now, 
e  his  death,  distributes  more  abundant  nourishment  than 
jph  in  Egypt." 

A.mong  the  Latin  fathers,  Ambrose  of  Milan  is  one  of  the 
and  most  decided  promoters  of  the  worship  of  saints.  We 
a  passage  or  two.  "  May  Peter,  who  so  successfully  weepe 
limself,  weep  also  for  us,  and  turn  upon  us  the  friendly 
:  of  Christ." "  "  The  angels,  who  are  appointed  to  guard 
must  be  iuToked  for  us ;  the  martyrs,  to  whose  intercession 
iiave  claim  by  the  pledge  of  their  bodies,  must  be  invoked. 
y  who  have  washed  away  their  sins  by  their  own  blood, 
'  pray  for  our  sins.  For  they  are  martyrs  of  God,  our  high 
sts,  spectators  of  our  life  and  our  acts.  We  need  not  blush 
ise  them  as  intercessors  for  our  weakness;  for  they  als(- 
w  the  infirmity  of  the  body  when  they  gained  the  victory 
•  it."  • 

Jerome  disputes  the  opinion  of  Yigilantius,  that  we  should 
f  for -one  another  in  this  life  only,  and  that  the  dead  do  not 

• 

Contra  ludoB  et  theatra,  n.  ],  torn.  yL  818. 

Hexsem.  1.  y.  cap.  26,  §  90 :  **  Fleat  pro  nobis  Fetnu,  qui  pro  Be  bene  flevit,  et 
9  pia  Christi  ora  conrertat  Approperet  Jesn  Domini  pasiio,  qusB  qnotidie  de- 
DOBtra  condonat  et  munua  remiaaionis  operatur." 

De  viduis,  c.  9 :  "  Obaecrandi  Bunt  Angeli  pro  nobis,  qui  nobis  ad  praesidium 
sunt ;  martyres  obsecrandi,  qnorum  Tidemur  nobis  quoddam  corporis  pignoce 
ciDium  Tindicare.  Possunt  pro  peccatis  rogare  nostris,  qui  proprio  wangwine 
1  8i  qua  habuerunt  peocata  laverunt  Isti  enim  sunt  Dei  martyies,  noatri  pns- 
,  speculatores  vitsB  actuumque  nostrorum,"  etc.  Ambrose  goes  farther  than 
ouncil  of  Trent,  which  does  not  command  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  bnt  onlj 
lends  it,  and  represents  it  not  as  duty,  but  only  as  privilege.  See  the  pMsagc 
iy  cited,  p.  487. 
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hear  our  prajera,  and  ascribes  to  departed  saints  a  sort  of  omni- 
presence, because,  according  to  Hev.  xiv.  4,  they  follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.'  He  thinks  that  their  prayers 
are  much  more  effectual  in  heaven  than  they  were  upon  earth 
If  Moses  implored  the  forgiveness  of  Ood  for  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers after  the  example  of  Christ,  should  they  cease  to  pray, 
and  to  be  heard,  when  they  are  with  Chiist! 

Augustine  infers  from  the  interest  which  the  rich  man  in 
hell  still  had  in  the  fate  of  his  five  surviving  brothers  (Luke 
zvi.  27),  that  the  pious  dead  in  heaven  must  have  even  far 
more  interest  in  the  kindred  and  iriends  whom  they  have  left 
behind.'  He  also  calls  the  saints  our  intercessors,  yet  under 
Christ,  the  proper  and  highest  Intercessor,  as  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  are  shepherds  under  the  gi*eat  chief  Shepherd.' 
In  a  memorial  discourse  on  Stephen,  he  imagines  that  martyr, 
and  St.  Paul  who  stoned  him,  to  be  present,  and  begs  them  for 
their  intercessions  with  the  Lord  with  whom  they  reign.^  He 
attributes  miraculous  effects,  even  the  raising  of  the  dead,  to  the 
intercessions  of  Stephen.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  declares, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  his  inability  to  solve  the  difficult 
question  of  the  way  in  which  the  dead  can  be  made  acquainted 
with  our  wishes  and  prayers.  At  all  events,  in  Augustine's 
practical  religion  the  worship  of  the  saints  occupies  a  subor 
dinate  place.  In  his  **  Confessions  "  and  "  Soliloquies  "  he  al- 
ways addresses  himself  directly  to  God,  not  to  Mary  nor  to 
martyrs. 

llie  Spanish  poet  Prudentius  flees  with  prayers  and  confes- 
sions of  sin  to  St.  Laurentius,  and  considers  himself  unworthy 
to  be  heard  by  Christ  Himself.' 

'  AdT.  VigOant.  n.  6 :  **  Si  agniu  nbiqoe,  ergo  et  hi,  qui  oum  agno  fimft,  ablqae 
ene  eredeodi  Boni.** «  So  the  heathfln  also  attributed  ublqaity  to  their  demona.  H» 
llodiia,  Opera  et  dies,  t.  121  aqq. 

*  Episi.  269,  n.  5. 

*  Sermo  286,  n.  6. 

*  Seimo  SI 7,  n.  6:  "  Ambo  modo  BenDonem  nostntm  anditis;  tmbo  pro  noUi 
omte     .  .  orationibns  niia  oonuncndeni  ooa.'* 

*8efiii.82i. 

*  Hymn.  iL  in  halt  S.  LameQt.  th.  670-6S4: 
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The  poems  of  Paulinus  of  Nola  are  fall  of  direct  prayers 
for  the  intercessions  of  the  saints,  especially  of  St.  Felix,  in 
whose  honor  he  erected  a  basilica,  and  annually  composed  an 
ode,  and  whom  he  calls  his  patron,  his  father,  his  lord.  He  re- 
lates that  the  people  came  in  great  crowds  around  the  wonde^ 
working  relics  of  this  saint  on  his  memorial  day,  and  conld  not 
look  on  them  enough. 

Leo  the  Great,  in  his  sermons,  lays  great  stress  on  the 
powerful  intercession  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of 
the  Eoman  martyr  Laurentius/ 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  close  of  our  period^  went 
much  farther. 

According  to  this  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints  are  interwoven  also  in  the  prayera  of  the  litur* 
gies,*  and  that  their  merits  and  intercession  stand  by  tJie  side 
of  the  merits  of  Christ  aa  a  ground  of  the  acceptance  of  onz 
prayers. 


§  86.    festivals  of  the  Saints. 

The  system  of  saint-worship,  like  that  of  the  worship  of 
Mary,  became  embodied  in  a  series  of  religious  festiyals,  of 
which  many  had  only  a  local  character,  some  a  provincial, 
some  a  universaL  To  each  saint  a  day  of  the  year,  tlie  day  of 
his  death,  or  his  heavenly  birthday,  was  dedicated,  and  it  was 
celebrated  with  a  memorial  oration  and  exercises  of  divine 
worBhip,  but  in  many  cases  desecrated  by  unrestrained  amuse- 
ments  of  the  people,  like  the  feasts  of  the  heathen  gods  and 
heroes. 

The  most  important  saints'  days  which  come  down  from 

*<  Indignug  agnosoo  et  ado,  ' 

Qnem  Christus  ipse  exaudiat ; 
— Sed  per  patronos  martyrefl 
Potest  meddam  consequt*' 
>  <<  GninB  oratione,**  says  he  of  the  latter,  **  et  patrodnio  a4iiivui  nos  sine  oen» 
tione  oonfidimns.**    Serm.  86  in  Natal  S.  Laurent  a  4. 

*  R.  g^  the  LitDTgies  of  St  James,  St  Mark,  St  Basil,  St  Chrysostom,  the  Cop- 
tie  Litiirgy  of  St  Cyril,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy. 
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lihe  earlj  church,  and  bear  a  uniyersiBj  character,  are  the  fol 
lowing : 

1.  The  feast  of  the  two  chief  apostles  Peteb  and  Pattl,'  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  Jnne,  the  day  of  their  martyrdom.  It  is 
with  the  Latins  and  the  Oreeks  the  most  important  of  the 
feasts  of  the  apostles,  and,  as  the  homilies  for  the  day  by  Or^ 
ory  Kazianzen,  Ohrysostom,  Ambrose,  Angustine,  and  Leo  the 
Qreat  show,  was  generally  introduced  as  early  as  the  fourth 
oentory. 

2.  Besides  this,  the  Boman  chnrch  has  observed  since  the 
fifth  century  a  special  feast  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
Ues  and  for  the  glorification  of  the  papal  oflSce :  tlie  feast  of 
THE  See  of  Peteb*  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  the  day 
on  which,  according  to  tradition,  he  took  possession  of  the 
Roman, bishopric.  With  this  there  was  also  an  Antiochian 
St.  Peter's  day  on  the  eighteenth  of  Januaiy,  in  memoiy  of 
the  supposed  episcopal  reign  of  this  apostle  in  Antioch.  The 
Catholic  liturgists  dispute  which  of  the  two  feasts  is  the  older. 
After  Leo  the  Gh^at,  the  bishops  used  to  keep  their  IfatdUB. 
Subsequently  the  feast  of  the  Chains  of  Peteb'  was  intro- 
duced in  memoiy  of  the  chains  which  Peter  wore,  according 
to  Acts  xii.  6,  under  Herod  at  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to 
the  Soman  l^end,  in  the  prison  at  Home  under  Nero. 

8.  The  feast  of  Johh,  the  apostle  and  evangelist,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December,  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Christmas  cycle.^ 

4.  Likewise  the  feast  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  after  the  fourth  century/ 

5.  The  feast  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  representative 


^poMorwn  Petri  d  PmM, 

*  Frnhm^  eoAmlrm  FdrL 

*  Fettum  eaienarum  P«6t,  oommonly  Pdri  ad  vmeula,  on  the  first  of  August 
Aooording  to  the  legend,  the  Herodian  Peter^frdiaiD,  which  the  emprees  EadozU, 
wife  of  Theodorfna  IL,  discovered  on  a  pilgiimage  in  Jemsslem,  and  sent  as  a  pr» 
ekms  relic  to  Rome,  miracaloiisljr  united  with  the  Neronian  Feter's-chain  at  Borne 
on  the  first  contact,  so  that  the  two  hare  nnoe  formed  onl j  one  holj  and  InsqMnbla 
ehaini 

«  Oomp.  §  77,  p.  898. 

*  nrid. 
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»f  the  Baints  before  Christ.  This  was,  contrary  to  the  geuera. 
nle,  a  feast  of  his  birth,  not  his  martyrdom,  and,  with  reference 
o  the  birth  festival  of  the  Lord  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
)er,  was  celebrated  six  months  earlier,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Tune,  the  summer  solstice.  This  was  intended  to  signify  at 
>i)ce  his  relation  to  Christ  and  his  well-known  word :  ^^  He 
nust  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  He  represented  the  de- 
creasing sun  of  the  ancient  covenant ;  Christ,  the  rising  sun  of 
:he  new.*  In  order  to  celebrate  more  especially  the  martyr- 
lorn  of  the  Baptist,  a  feast  of  the  beheading  of  John,'  on  the 
:wenty -ninth  of  August,  was  afterward  introduced ;  but  this 
lever  became  so  important  and  popular  as  the  feast  of  his  birth. 

6.  To  be  just  to  all  the  heroes  of  the  faith,  the  Greek 
3hurch,  after  the  fourth  century,  celebrated  a  feast  of  All 
Saints  on  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (the  Latin  festival  of  the 
Trinity).'  The  Latin  church,  after  610,  kept  a  similar  feast, 
the  Festum  Omnium  Sanctobum,  on  the  first  of  November; 
but  this  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  after  the  ninth  cen- 
fcury. 

7.  The  feast  of  the  Arohanobl  Michael,^  the  leader  of  the 
bests  of  angels,  and  the  representative  of  the  chui'ch  trium^ 
phant,*  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  This  owes  its 
Di'igin  to  some  miraculous  appearances  of  Michael  in  the  Cath- 
olic legends.'    The  worship  of  the  augels  developed  itself  siin- 

'  Comp.  John  iil  80.  This  interpretation  ia  giren  bj  Augustine,  Setm.  12  in 
N^at  Dom.:  '*ln  nativitate  ChriBti  diet  ereacii/  in  Johannia  natiritate  deer€§eit 
Profeotom  plane  fiicit  dies,  quum  mundi  Salvator  oritur ;  defectum  paUtur,  quum 
iltimua  prophetanim  generatur." 

*  Ftttum  deeoQaiumit  &  JohawnU  B. 

'  This  Sunday  is  therefore  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Martynf  and  Sawtt?  J^t^ 
^y*  V  KvptaKii  r&v  ayi»v  vctyrw,  or  rS»w  kyi^w  iral  ^apri/p«y.  We 
fiave  a  homily  of  Chrysostom  on  it :  *Y,yK6iMay  ctt  roZs  kylovs  itdmat  rovt  4r  SA.^ 
r^  K6<rfAv  ftapTvpijo'arrtSf  or  De  martytibus  totius  orbis.  Horn.  Izxir.  Operai  torn.  iL 
111  sqq. 

^  Feaiwn  &  MtehaeUM,  arehangeU, 

*  Rev.  zIL  7-9 ;  oomp.  Jude,  ts.  9. 

*  Comp.  Augusti,  Arohseologie,  I  p.  586.  Michael,  e.  g.,  in  a  pestilence  !n  Bomt 
n  the  seventh  century,  is  said  to  have  appeared  as  a  deliverer  on  the  Tomb  of  Ha* 
Irian  (Moles  Hadriani,  or  Mausoleo  di  Adriano),  so  that  the  place  received  the  name 
)f  Angel*s  Castie  (Castello  di  S.  Angelo).  It  lies,  as  is  well  known,  at  the  great 
bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  used  as  a  fortress. 
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altaneoTislj  with  the  worship  of  Maiy  and  the  saints,  and 
churches  also  were  dedicated  to  angels,  and  called  after  their 
names.  Thns  Constantino  the  Great  bnilt  a  church  to  the 
archangel  Michael  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
the  angel,  according  to  the  l^end,  appeared  to  some  ship- 
wrecked persons  and  rescued  them  from  death.  Justinian  I 
bnilt  as  many  as  six  churches  to  him.  Yet  the  feast  of  Mi- 
chael, which  some  trace  back  to  Pope  Oelasins  L,  a«  d.  493, 
seems  not  to  have  become  general  till  after  the  ninth  century. 

g  86.     The  Chri$Uan  Calendar.    The  Legende  of  the  Sainu. 

The  Ada  Sam/stcrum, 

This  is  the  place  for  some  observations  on  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Christian  calendar  with  reference  to  its  eccle- 
siastical elements,  the  catalogue  of  saints  and  their  festivals. 

The  Christian  calendar,  as  to  its  contents,  dates  from  the 
fourth  and  later  centuries ;  as  to  its  form,  it  comes  down  from 
classical  antiquity,  chiefly  from  the  Eomans,  whose  numerous 
calendars  contained,  together  with  astronomical  and  astrologi- 
cal notes,  tables  also  of  civil  and  religious  festivals  and  public 
sports.  Two  calendars  of  Christian  Rome  still  extant,  one  of 
the  year  354,  the  other  of  the  year  448,*  show  the  transition. 
The  former  contains  for  the  first  time  the  Christian  week  be- 
ginning with  Sunday,  together  with  the  week  of  heathen 
Rome ;  the  other  contains  Christian  feast  days  and  holidays, 
though  as  yet  veiy  few,  viz.,  four  festivals  of  Christ  and  six 
martyr  days.  The  oldest  purely  Christian  calendar  is  a  Gothic 
one,  which  originated  probably  in  Thrace  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  fragment  still  extant*  contains  thirty-eight  days 
for  November  and  the  close  of  October,  among  which  seven 
days  are  called  by  the  names  of  saints  (two  from  the  Bible, 
three  from  the  church  universal,  and  two  from  the  Oothic 
church). 

*  The  latter  ia  found  in  the  Acta  Sanct  Jon.  torn.  tU.  p.  176  sqq. 

*  Printed  in  Angdo  Mai,  Script  Tet  nora  collect,  torn.  t.  P.  1,  pp.  66-68. 
Comp.  Kiaflt,  Kirohengeechichte  der  germaniechen  VOlker.  YoL  L  DIt.  1,  pp 
•80-487. 
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There  are,  however,  Btill  earlier  lists  of  Bainte'  days,  accord* 
ing  to  the  date  of  the  holiday ;  the  oldest  is  a  Boman  one  of 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  which  contains  the  memorial 
days  of  twelve  bishops  of  Bonie  and  twenty>fonr  martyrs,  to- 
gether with  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  festival 
of  Peter  on  the  twenty-second  of  February. 

Such  tables  are  the  groundwork  of  the  calendar  and  the 
martyrologies.  At  first  each  community  or  province  had  its 
own  catalogue  of  feasts,  hence  also  its  own  calendar.  Such 
local  registers  were  sometimes  called  diptycha  *  {Bhrrvx^\  be- 
cause they  were  recorded  on  tables  with  two  leaves ;  yet  they 
commonly  contained,  besides  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  the 
names  also  of  the  earlier  bishops  and  still  living  benefactors  or 
persons,  of  whom  the  priests  were  to  make  mention  by  name 
in  the  prayer,  before  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  the 
eucharist.  The  spread  of  the  worship  of  a  martyr,  which 
usually  started  firom  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  promoted  the 
interchange  of  names.  The  great  infiueUce  of  Borne  gave  to 
the  Boman  festival-list  and  calendar  the  chief  currency  in  the 
West. 

Gradually  the  whole  calendar  was  filled  up  with  the  names 
of  saints.  As  the  number  of  the  martyrs  exceeded  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year,  the  commemoration  of  several  must  fall 
upon  the  same  day,  or  the  canonical  hours  of  cloister  devotion 
must  be  given  up.  The  oriental  calendar  is  richer  in  saints 
from  the  Old  Testament  than  the  occidental* 

With  the  calendars  are  connected  the  Marfyroloffic^  or 
Acta  Martyrmn^  Acta  Sanctorum^  called  by  the  Greeks  Meno-' 
logia  and  Mencea.*    There  were  at  first  only  "Diptycha"  and 

'  From  Stirrvxos,  folded  doable. 

*  The  Roman  Ga^oUc  aalnt-calendars  hare  passed,  withoat  material  ohaose,  to 
the  Protestant  church  in  Germany  and  other  oonntries.  Recently  Prof.  Piper  m 
Berlin  has  attempted  a  thorough  eyangelical  reform  of  the  calendar  by  rgeoting  the 
doabtfhl  or  specifically  Roman  saints,  and  ad<]Ung  the  names  of  the  foiermmers  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  Reformers  and  distinguished  men  of  the  Protestant 
ohnrohee  to  the  list  under  their  birthdays.  To  this  reform  also  his  BwMffdiadm 
Kdender  is  deroted,  which  has  appeared  annually  since  1860,  and  contains  briei!| 
popular  sketches  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  sunts  receiTed  into  the  improred 
calendar.    Most  Snglish  and  American  calendars  entirely  omit  this  list  of  saints. 

*  Jrom  ^Vt  month;  hence,  month-register.    The  Qreek  Mtmoiogim^  n'^wki 
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'^  Calendaria  martynim,"  {.  e,y  lists  of  the  names  of  the  martyrs 
commemorated  by  tlie  particular  church  in  the  order  of  tlie 
days  of  their  death  on  the  successive  days  of  the  year,  with  or 
without  statements  of  the  place  and  manner  of  their  passion. 
This  simple  skeleton  became  gradually  animated  with  biog- 
raphical sketches,  coming  down  from  different  times  and 
various  authors,  containing  a  confused  mixture  of  history  and 
fable,  truth  and  fiction,  piety  and  superstition,  and  needing  to 
be  ased  with  great  critical  caution.  As  these  biographies  of 
the  saints  were  read  on  their  annual  days  in  the  church  and  in 
the  cloisters  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  they  were  called 
Jjegenda. 

The  first  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  come  down  from  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  in  part  from  eye-witnesses,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (a.  d.  167),  and  of  the  martyrs 
of  Lyons  and  Yienne  in  South  Oaul ;  but  most  of  them  origin- 
ated, at  least  in  their  present  form,  in  the  post-Constantinian 
age.  Eusebius  wrote  a  general  martyrology,  which  is  lost. 
The  earliest  Latin  martyrology  is  ascribed  to  Jerome,  but  at 
all  events  contains  many  later  additions ;  this  father,  however, 
famished  valuable  contributions  to  such  works  in  his  ^^  Lives 
of  eminent  Monks  "  and  his  *^  Catalogue  of  celebrated  Church 
Teachers."  Pope  Gelasius  thought  good  to  prohibit  or  to  re- 
strict the  church  reading  of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints,  because  the 
names  of  the  authors  were  unknown,  and  superfluous  and  in- 
congruous additions  by  heretics  or  uneducated  persons  ijdiotis) 
might  be  introduced.  Gregoiy  the  Great  speaks  of  a  martyr- 
ology in  use  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  which  is  perhaps  the  same 
afterward  ascribed  to  Jerome  and  widely  spread.  The  present 
MiMrtyrologium  Romanum^  which  embraces  the  saints  of  all 
coantries,  is  an  expansion  of  this,  and  was  edited  by  Baronius 
with  a  learned  commentary  at  the  command  of  Gregorv  XIII. 
and  Sixtus  Y.  in  1586,  and  afterward  enlarged  by  the  Jesuit 
Heribert  Bosweyd. 

y  la,  tie  dmply  the  lists  of  tlie  mmiiTTS  in  montihly  order,  with  ahort  btognphieal 
Dodces.  The  JTmiao,  |l.'^9aXtL^  ue  intended  for  the  pablio  woffship^  end  oompiiie 
Cw^Te  folio  Toliimee»  eone^Kmding  to  the  twelre  months,  with  the  offida  of  the 
saints  for  every  day,  and  the  proper  legends  and  hymns. 
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Roflweyd  (t  1629)  also  sketched,  toward  the  close  of  the 
xteenth  century,  the  plan  for  the  celebrated  "  jlc^a  Sanctr> 
um,  qnotquot  toto  orbe  colnntur,"  which  Dr.  John  van  Bol 
ind  (t  1665)  and  his  companions  and  continnators,  called  Bol- 
indists  (Henschen,  f  1681 ;  Papenbroek,  f  1714  ;  Sollier, 
1740 ;  Stiltinck,  f  1762,  and  others  of  inferior  merit),  publiah- 
d  at  Antwerp  in  fifty-three  folio  volumes,  between  the  years 
643  and  1794  (including  the  two  volumes  of  the  second  series), 
nder  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with  the  richest  and 
arest  literary  aids.'  This  work  contains,  in  the  order  of  the 
ays  of  the  year,  the  biography  of  every  saint  in  the  Catholic 
alendar,  as  composed  by  the  BoUandists,  down  to  the  fifteenth 
f  October,  together  with  all  the  acts  of  canonization,  papal 
•ulls,  and  other  ancient  documents  belonging  thereto,  with 
3arned  treatises  and  notes ;  and  that  not  in  the  style  of  popular 
sgends,  but  in  the  tone  of  thorough  historical  investigation 
nd  free  criticism,  so  far  as  a  general  accordance  with  the  Ko* 
rian  Catholic  system  of  faith  would  allow."  It  was  interrupt- 
d  in  1773  by  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  then 
gain  in  1794,  after  a  brief  resumption  of  labor  and  the  publi- 
ation  of  two  more  volumes  (the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third),  by 
he  French  Revolution  and  invasion  of  the  Netlierlands  and  the 
martial  destruction  of  the  literary  material ;  but  since  1845  (or 
properly  since  1837)  it  has  been  resumed  at  Brussels  under  the 

^  When  BoKweyd^s  prospectas,  which  oontempUted  only  17  Tolumen,  was  shown 
J  Oardinal  Belkniuiie,  he  asked:  **What  is  the  man^s  aget'^  ^Perfaapa  forty.** 
Does  be  expect  to  live  two  hundred  years?"  More  than  260  years  hare  passed 
tnce,  and  still  the  work  is  unfinished.  The  relation  of  the  principal  authors  is  indi- 
ated  in  the  following  rerse  t 

**  Quod  Rosweydus  pmpararat, 

Quod  BoUandus  inchoarat, 

Quod  Henschenius  formarat, 

Perfecit  (?)  Papenbroekius." 
*  The  work  was  even  violently  peroecuted  at  times  in  the  Romish  Church.  Pa 
icnbroek,  for  proTing  that  the  prophet  Elijah  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Canndite 
rder,  was  stigmatized  bs  a  heretic,  and  the  Acta  condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inqni- 
ition,  but  the  ooDdenmation  was  removed  by  papal  interference  in  1715.  The  Bol- 
indists  took  holy  revenge  of  the  Carmelites  by  a  most  elaborate  Uography  and  vin- 
ication  of  St.  Theresa,  the  glory  of  that  order,  in  the  flfty>fourth  volume  (the  first 
if  the  new  series),  1846,  sub  Oct.  15th,  pp.  109-776. 
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anspioefl  of  the  same  order,  though  not  with  the  same  historical 
learning  and  critical  acnmen,  and  proceeds  tediously  toward 
completion/  This  colossal  and  amazing  work  of  more  than 
two  centuries  of  pious  industry  and  monkish  learning  will  al- 
ways remain  a  rich  mine  for  the  system  of  martyr  and  saint- 
worship  and  the  history  of  Christian  life. 


§  87.     Wtyrahip  of  JSelica.    Dogma  of  the  liesurrection. 

JUirades  of  Hdics. 

Oomp.  the  Literature  at  §  84.  Also  J.  Mabuxon  (R.  C.)  :  Observationes 
de  sanctonnn  rellqniis  (Pr»f.  ad  Acta  8.  Bened.  Ordinis).  Par.  1669. 
Babsikotoit  and  Ejbk  (R.  0.):  The  Faith  of  Oatholios,  &c.  Lond. 
1646.  Vol.  HL  pp.  250-807.  On  the  Protestant  side,  J.  H.  Juno: 
Duqnisitio  antiquaria  de  reliqo.  et  profanis  et  sacris  earomqae  cultu, 
ed.  4.    Hannov.  1788. 

The  veneration  of  martyrs  and  saints  had  respect,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  their  immortal  spirits  in  heaven,  but  came  to 
be  extended,  aido,  in  a  lower  d^ree,  to  their  earthly  remains 
or  relics.'  By  these  are  to  be  understood,  first,  their  bodies,  or 
rather  parts  of  them,  bones,  blood,  ashes;  then  all  which  was 
in  any  way  closely  connected  with  their  persons,  clothes,  staflT, 
furniture,  and  especially  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom. 

1  The  names  connected  with  the  new  (third)  series  are  Joseph  van  der  Moere, 
Joseph  Ttn  Hecke,  Bossne,  Buch,  Tixmebroek^  etc  By  1868  five  new  folio  toU 
omes  had  appeared  at  Brussels  (to  the  twenty-second  of  October),  so  that  the  whole 
work  now  embraces  fifty-eight  volmnes,  which  cost  from  two  thousand  four  hundred 
to  three  thousand  francs.  The  present  Bollandist  library  is  in  the  oonyent  of  St. 
kichad  in  Brussels  and  embraces  in  three  rooms  every  known  biography  of  a  saint, 
hundreds  of  the  rarest  missals  and  breviaries,  hymnals  and  martyrologies,  sacra, 
mentaries  and  rituals.  A  not  yery  correct  reprint  of  the  Antwerp  original  has  ap- 
peared at  Venice  since  1784.  A  new  edition  by  Jo.  Camandet  is  now  coming  o«t 
at  Paris  and  Rome,  1868  sqq.  Ck>mplete  copies  have  become  very  rare.  I  hare 
seen  and  used  at  different  times  three  copies,  one  in  the  TheoL  Seminary  Library  at 
Andorer,  and  two  at  New  York  (in  the  Astor  library,  and  in  the  Union  TheoL 
Sem.  library).  Gomp.  the  Proceminm  de  latione  milYena  opens,  in  the  Acta  Saniy 
tomm,  ToL  tL  for  Oct  (published  1846).  B.  P.  Dom  Pitra:  Etudes  sor  la  Colleo- 
tion  des  Actes  des  Samtes,  par  les  BB.  PP.  Josuitet  BoUandiatea.  Par.  1860. 
Ako  an  article  on  the  Bdllandists  by  J.  K  Neale  in  his  Bmyi  on  LHnrglology  and 
Gharoh  History,  Lond.  1868,  p.  89  IE 

*  BeBqidflh  and  reliqaa»  ^fflf  oml 

20 
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Xfter  the  time  of  Ambrose  the  croBS  of  ChriBt  also,  which,  widi 
the  superscription  and  the  nails,  are  said  to  have  been  miraca- 
lonsly  discovered  by  the  empress  Helena  in  326/  was  indnded, 
and  subsequently  His  crown  of  thorns  and  His  coat,  which  are 
preserved,  the  former,  according  to  the  legend,  in  Paris,  and  the 
latter  in  Treves.'  Relics  of  the  body  of  Christ  cannot  be 
thought  of,  since  He  arose  without  seeing  corruption,  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  where,  above  the  reach  of  idolatry  and 
superstition.  He  is  enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
His  true  relics  are  the  Holy  Supper  and  His  living  presence  in 
the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  worship  of  relics,  like  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the 
saints,  began  in  a  sound  religious  feeling  of  revei'ence,  of  love, 
and  of  gratitude,  but  has  swollen  to  an  avalanche,  and  rushed 
into  all  kinds  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  excess.  ^'The 
most  glorious  thing  that  the  mind  conceives,"  says  Goethe,  'Ms 

'  The  legend  of  the  "  inyention  of  the  cross  ^  (inyentio  s.  crucis),  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  by  a  spedal  festival,  is  at  best  faintly  implied 
in  EusebiuB  in  a  letter  of  Gonstantine  to  the  bishop  Macariua  of  Jenxsalem  (Vita 
Const  iii.  80 — a  passage  which  Giesder  overlooked — ^though  in  iii.  25,  where  it 
should  be  expected,  it  is  entirely  unnoticed,  as  Gieseler  correctly  observes),  and  doea 
not  appear  till  several  deoennia  later,  first  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (whose  Epist  ad 
Constantium  of  851,  however,  is  conadered  by  Gieseler  and  others,  on  critical  and 
theological  grounds,  a  much  later  production),  then,  with  good  agreement  as  to  the 
main  fact,  in  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Panlinus  of  Nola,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodorct, 
and  other  fathers.  With  all  these  witnesses  the  fact  is  still  hardly  credible,  and  baa 
against  it  particularly  the  following  considerations:  (1)  The  place  of  the  cnioifixian 
was  desecrated  under  the  emperor  Hadrian  by  heathen  temples  and  statues,  besides 
being  filled  up  and  defaced  beyond  recognition.  (2)  There  is  no  clear  testimony  of 
a  eorUemporaiy,  (8)  The  pilgrim  from  Bordeaux,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  838,  and 
in  a  BtUl  extant  Umerarium  (Vetera  Rom.  itineraria,  ed.  P.  Wesseling,  p.  698)  enum- 
erates all  the  sacred  things  of  the  holy  city,  knows  nothing  of  the  holy  cros  or  its 
Invention  (comp.  Gieseler,  i.  2,  p.  279,  note  87 ;  Edinb.  ed.  vol.  il  p.  86).  This 
miracle  contributed  very  much  to  the  increase  of  the  superstitaous  use  of  crooacs  and 
crucifixes.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  remarks  that  about  880  the  splinters  of  the  hdy 
cross  filled  the  whole  world,  and  yet,  according  to  the  account  of  the  devoat  but 
credulous  Paulinus  of  Kola  (Epist  81,  al.  11),  the  original  remained  in  Jemaalem 
undiminished ; — a  continual  miracle  I  Besides  Gieseler,  comp.  particulariy  the  mi- 
nute investigation  of  this  legend  by  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Invention  of  the  does  and  tiie 
Miracles  therewith  connected,  in  "  Ancient  Christianity,"  vol  il  pp.  277-815. 

*  Comp.  Gildemeister :  Der  heiL  Rock  von  Trier,  2d  ed.  1845 — a  controvunSaJ 
mock  caUed  forth  by  the  Ronge  excitement  in  German  Catholicism  in  1844. 
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always  set  upon  by  a  throng  of  more  and  more  foreign  malr 
ter." 

As  Israel  could  not  sustain  the  pure  elevation  of  its  divine- 
ly revealed  religion,  but  lusted  after  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt 
and  coquetted  with  sensuous  heathenism,  so  it  fared  also  with 
the  ancient  church. 

The  worsllip  of  relics  cannot  be  derived  from  Judaism ;  for 
the  Levitical  law  strictly  prohibited  the  contact  of  bodies  and 
bones  of  the  dead  as  defiling/  Yet  the  isolated  instance  of  the 
bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha  quickening  by  their  contact  a  dead 
man  who  was  cast  into  his  tomb,'  was  quoted  in  behalf  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  relics ;  though  it  should  be  observed  that 
even  thts  miracle  did  not  lead  the  Israelites  to  do  homage  to 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  nor  abolish  tlie  law  of  the  uncleanness 
of  a  corpse. 

The  heathen  abhorred  corpses,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes, 
except  in  Egypt,  where  embalming  was  the  custom  and  was 
imitated  by  the  Christians  on  the  death  of  martyrs,  though  St. 
Anthony  protested  against  it.  There  are  examples,  however, 
of  the  preservation  of  the  bones  of  distinguished  heroes  like 
Theseus,  and  of  the  erection  of  temples  over  their  graves.* 

The  Christian  relic  worship  was  primarily  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrecUon  of  the  hody^ 
which  was  an  essential  article  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  and  is 
incorporated  in  almost  all  the  ancient  creeds.  For  according 
to  the  gospel  the  body  is  not  an  evil  substance,  as  the  Platon- 
ists,  Gnostics,  Manichaeans  held,  but  a. creature  of  God;  it  is 
redeemed  by  Christ ;  it  becomes  by  the  regeneration  an  organ 
and  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  rests  as  a  living  seed  in 

'  Kmn.  xiz.  11  ff. ;  xxxi  19.  The  touching  of  a  corpse,  or  a  dead  bone,  or  a 
grare,  made  one  unclean  Beven  days,  and  was  to  be  expiated  by  wasliing,  upon  pain 
af  death.  The  tent,  also,  in  which  a  person  had  died,  and  all  open  Tessels  in  it, 
were  unclean.  Comp.  Josephus,  c.  Apion.  iL  26;  Antiqu.  iiL  11,  S.  The  Talmud- 
■ts  made  the  laws  still  more  stringent  on  this  point 

*  2  Kings  ziiL  21  (Sept) :  fl^aro  rw  6<rrui>  'EAi«-w^,  koI  (Cv^t  ical  fvrii  M  roht 
w6iat.  Comp.  the  apocryphal  book  Jesus  Sirach  (Ecdesiasticus)  xlyiii.  18,  14  j 
xlix.  12. 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Theseus,  c  86. 
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the  grave,  to  be  raised  again  at  the  last  day,  and  changed  into 
the  likenesB  of  the  glorious  body  of  Christ.  The  bodies  of  the 
righteous  "grow  green"  in  their  graves,  to  burst  forth  in 
glorious  bloom  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  The  first 
Christians  from  the  beginning  set  great  store  by  this  comfort- 
ing doctrine,  at  which  the  heathen,  like  Celsus  and  Julian, 
scoffed.  Hence  they  abhorred  also  the  heathen  custom  of 
burning,  and  adopted  the  Jewish  custom  of  burial  with  solemn 
religious  ceremonies,  which,  however,  varied  in  different  times 
and  conntries. 

But  in  the  closer  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection 
two  different  tendencies  appeared :  a  spirituaUstic,  represented 
by  the  Alexandrians,  particularly  by  Origen  and  still  }ater  by 
the  two  Gregories;  the  other  more  realistic,  favored  by  the 
Apostles'  Creed,*  advocated  by  Tertullian,  but  pressed  by  some 
church  teachers,  like  Epiphanins  and  Jerome,  in  a  grossly  ma- 
terialistic manner,  without  regard  to  the  a&iJM  wvevfuvrucov  of 
Paul  and  the  declaration  that  ^^  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  *  The  latter  theory  was  far  the  more 
consonant  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  period,  entirely 
supplanted  the  other,  and  gave  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
saints  a  higher  value,  and  the  worship  of  them  a  fii*mer  foun- 
dation. 

Boman  Catholic  historians  and  apologists  find  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  worship  and  the  healing  virtue  of  relics  in  three 
facts  of  the  Kew  Testament:  the  healing  of  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  by  the  touch  of  Jesus'  garment ;  •  the  heal- 

• 

'  In  the  phrase  iLydaraais  rfjs  o-apir^f,  histead  of  rov  trdiiarotf  resnrrectio 
eamU,  inetead  of  eorp&ris.  The  Nioene  creed  uses  tl^  ezpressioii^  hfoffraa^ti 
ycicp«y,  resurrecUo  mortuorum.  In  the  German  Tendon  of  the  Apoetlea' Creed 
the  easily  mistaken  term  Fleiseh,  Jieth,  is  retained ;  but  the  English  chun^es  say 
more  correctly :  resurrection  of  the  body. 

*  Jerome,  on  the  ground  of  his  false  translation  of  Job  ziz.  26,  teaches  eren  the 
restoration  of  all  bones,  veins,  nerres,  teeth,  and  hair  (because  the  Bible  speaks  o£ 
gnashing  of  teeth  among  the  damned,  and  of  the  hairs  of  our  heads  being  all  nnm- 
bcied  I).  *'  Habent  dentes,"  says  he  of  the  resurrection  bodies,  **  ventrem,  genitafiai 
9t  tamen  nee  dbis  nee  uxoribus  indigent'*  Augustine  is  more  cautious,  and  ende» 
on  to  avoid  gross,  carnal  conceptions.  Comp.  the  passages  in  Hagenba6h*a  Dc^ 
Diengeschichte,  L  §  140  (EngL  ed..  New  York,  I  p.  870  ft), 

*  Matt  iz.  20. 
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ing  of  the  Bick  by  the  shadow  of  Peter ; '  and  the  same  by 
haiidkerchie&  from  Paul.' 

These  examples,  as  well  as  the  miracle  wrought  bj  the 
bones  of  Elisha,  were  cited  by  Origen,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers,  to  vindicate  similar 
and  greater  miracles  in  their  time.  They  certainly  mark  the 
exti*eme  limit  of  the  miraculous,  beyond  which  it  passes  into 
the  magical.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  living  and  present 
person  was  the  vehicle  of  the  healing  power ;  in  the  second 
case  Luke  records  merely  the  popular  belief,  not  the  actual 
healing;  and  finally  neither  Christ  nor  the  apostles  them- 
selves chose  that  method,  nor  in  any  way  sanctioned  the  super- 
stitions on  which  it  was  based."  At  all  events,  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  literature  of  the  apostolic  fathers  know  nothing 
of  an  idolatrous  veneration  of  the  cross  of  Chiist  or  the  bones 
and  chattels  of  the  apostles.  The  living  words  and  acts  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  so  completely  absorbed  attention  that 
we  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  the  bodily  appearance,  the 
incidental  externals,  and  transient  possessions  of  the  founders 
of  the  church.  Paul  would  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  not 
after  the  fiesh.  Even  the  burial  places  of  most  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  are  unknown.  The  traditions  of  their  martyr- 
dom and  their  remains  date  from  a  much  later  time,  and  can 
claim  no  historical  credibility. 

The  first  clear  traces  of  the  worship  of  relics  appear  in  the 
second  century  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  where  the  bones  of 
the  bishop  and  martyr  Ignatius  (t  107)  were  preserved  as  a 
priceless  treasure ;  *  and  in  Smyrna,  where  the  half-bnrnt  bones 
of  Polycarp  (f  167)  were  considered  "  more  precious  than  the 
richest  jewels  and  more  tried  than  gold."  *    We  read  similar 

*  Acts  T.  14,  16. 

*  Acts  xiz.  11,  12. 

*  On  the  contrary,  the  account  of  the  healing  of  sick  by  the  handkerchief  of 
Paul  is  immediately  followed  by  an  account  of  the  magical  abuse  of  the  name  of 
Jesuct,  as  a  warning,  Acts  zix.  18  ff. 

*  STjiravphi  irifiTiros.  Martyr.  S.  Ignat.  cap.  Tii.  (Patram  Apoekolic.  Opera,  ed 
Dreesel,  p.  214).  The  genuineness  of  the  Martyr-Acts  of  Ignatius,  however,  is  dis 
puted  by  many. 

*  Th  Tifiuirtpa  \ldv»  To\v't\&y  koI  Boittft^rtpa  &w\p  xpvcioy  iirra  avroD,  Epist 
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things  in  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs  Perpetna  and  Cyprian.  The 
author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  *  exhorts  that  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  who  are  with  the  Qod  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead,  be  held  in  honor,  and  appeals  to  the  miracle  of  the  bones 
of  Elisha,  to  tlie  veneration  which  Joseph  showed  for  the  re 
mains  of  Jacob,  and  to  the  bringing  of  the  bones  of  Joseph  by 
Hoses  and  Joshua  into  the  promised  land.'  Eusebius  states 
that  the  episcopal  throne  of  James  of  Jerusalem  was  preserved 
to  his  time,  and  was  held  in  great  honor.* 

Such  pious  fondness  for  relics,  however,  if  it  is  confined 
within  proper  limits,  is  very  natural  and  innocent,  and  appears 
even  in  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  where  the  rock  in  Ply- 
mouth, the  landing  place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1620,  has 
the  attraction  of  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  chair  of  the 
first  governor  of  Massachusetts  is  scrupulously  preserved,  and  is 
used  at  the  inauguration  of  every  new  president  of  Harvard 
University. 

But  toward  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  venera- 
tion of  relics  simultaneously  with  the  worship  of  the  saints,  as- 
sumed a  decidedly  superstitious  and  idolatrous  character.  The 
earthly  remains  of  tlie  martyrs  were  discovered  commonly  by 
visions  and  revelations,  often  not  till  centuries  after  their 
death,  then  borne  in  solemn  processions  to  the  churches  and 
chapels  erected  to  tlieir  memory,  and  deposited  under  the 
altar ;  *  and  this  event  was  annually  celebrated  by  a  festival.' 
The  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  gave  rise  to  two 
church  festivals :  the  Feast  of  thb  Inveniion  of  the  Cross,* 
on  the  third  of  Mav,  which  has  been  obsei'ved  in  the  Latin 
church  since  the  fifth  or  sixth  centurv ;  and  tiik  F£a»t  of  i'Hk 

Eocl.  Smym.  de  Martyr.  S.  Poljc.  c.  18  (ed.  Dressel,  p.  404),  and  in  Euseb.  H.  IS. 
IT.  16. 

'  Const  ApoBt  lib.  tI  c  80.    The  sixth  book  dates  from  the  end  of  the  third 
century. 

*  Gomp.  Gen.  L  1,  2,  21,  26;  Ex.  ziii.  19;  Joe.  xxir.  82;  Acts  tSu  16. 

*  Hist.  Eccl  viL  19  and  82. 

*  With  reference  to  Bey.  vi.  9 :  "I  saw  under  the  altar  (6iroic^«  rov  h lemffni 
piov)  the  souls  of  them  that  were  sla/n  for  the  word  of  God,**  kc 

*  Festum  trafulationU. 

*  Fettum  inverUiomt  s.  erucU, 
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Elbvatiok  of  the  Cbobb/  on  the  foarteenth  of  September, 
whicli  has  been  observed  in  the  East  and  the  West,  according 
to  some  since  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre in  335,  according  to  others  only  since  the  reconquest  of 
the  holy  cross  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  628.  The  relics 
were  from  time  to  time  displayed  to  the  veneration  of  the  be- 
lieving multitude,  carried  about  in  processions,  preserved  in 
golden  and  silver  boxes,  worn  on  the  neck  as  amulets  against 
disease  and  danger  of  every  kind,  and  considered  as  possessing 
'  miraculous  virtue,  or  more  strictly,  as  instruments  through 
which  the  saints  in  heaven,  in  virtue  of  their  connection  with 
Christ,  wrought  miracles  of  healing  and  even  of  raising  the 
dead.  Their  number  soon  reached  the  incredible,  even  from 
one  and  the  same  original ;  there  were,  for  example,  countless 
splinters  of  the  pretended  cross  of  Christ  from  Jerusalem,  while 
the  cross  itself  is  said  to  have  remained,  by  a  continued  mira- 
cle, whole  and  undiminished  I  Veneration  of  the  cross  and  cru- 
cifix knew  no  bounds,  but  can,  by  no  means,  be  taken  as  a  true 
measure  of  the  worship  of  the  Crucified ;  on  the  contrary,  with 
the  great  mass  the  outward  form  came  into  the  place  of  the 
spiritual  intent,  and  the  wooden  and  silver  Christ  was  very 
often  a  poor  substitute  for  the  living  Christ  in  the  heart." 

Belies  became  a  regular  article  of  trade,  but  gave  occasion, 
also,  for  very  many  frauds,  which  even  such  credulous  and 
superstitious  relic- worshippers  as  St.  Martin  of  Tours*  and 
Gregory  the  Great*  lamented.    Theodosius  I.,  as  early  as  386, 

^  i^eiAim  exaUatianit  n.  emeU^  (rravpo^avcfa. 

*  What  Luther  sajs  of  the  ^juggleries  and  idolatries  '*  of  the  cross  under  the 
later  pftpacy,  which  **  would  rather  l>ear  the  cross  of  Christ  in  stiver,  than  in  heart 
sod  life,**  Implies,  though,  of  course,  with  many  nobie  exceptions,  even  to  the  period 
before  us.  Dr.  Henog,  in  his  TheoL  Encydopsedia,  vol  viii  p.  60  £,  makes  the  not 
oiynst  remark :  "  The  more  the  cross  came  into  use  hi  manifold  forms  and  signs,  the 
more  the  truly  eyangetical  faith  ia  Christ,  the  Crucified,  disappeared.  The  more  the 
oroes  of  Christ  was  outwardly  exhibited,  the  more  it  became  inwardly  an  offence  and 
folly  to  men.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  respect  resembles  those  Chris- 
tians, who  talk  so  much  of  their  spiritual  experiences,  make  so  much  ado  about 
them  that  they  at  last  talk  themselTes  out,  and  produce  glittering  nonsense.'* 

*  Sulpit.  Sererus,  Yita  beati  Mart  ell. 

*  Epist  lib.  iy.  ep.  80.  Oregory  here  relates  that  some  Greek  monks  came  to 
Some  to  dig  up  bones  near  St  Paul's  church  to  sell,  as  they  themselTes  confessed, 
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prohibited  this  trade ;  and  so  did  many  councils ;  but  without 
success.  On  this  account  the  bishops  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  relics  by  historical  tradi 
tion,  or  visions,  or  miracles. 

At  first,  an  opposition  arose  to  this  worship  of  dead  men's 
bones.  St.  Anthony,  the  father  of  monasticism  (f  356),  put  in 
his  dying  protest  against  it,  directing  that  his  body  should  be 
buned  in  an  unknown  place.  Athanasius  relates  this  with 
approbation,'  and  he  caused  several  relics  which  had  been 
given  to  him  to  be  fastened  up,  that  they  might  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  idolatry.'  But  the  opposition  soon  ceased,  or  became 
confined  to  inferior  or  heretical  authors,  like  Vigilantius  and 
Eunomius,  or  to  heathen  opponents  like  Porphyry  and  Jnlian. 
Juh'an  charges  the  Christians,  on  this  point,  with  apostasy 
from  their  own  Master,  and  sarcastically  reminds  them  of  His 
denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  like  whited  sepul- 
chres, beautiful  without,  but  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones 
and  all  uncleanness.*  This  opposition,  of  course,  made  no  im- 
pression, and  was  attributed  to  sheer  impiety.  Even  heretics 
and  schismatics,  with  few  exceptions,  embraced  this  form  of 
superstition,  though  the  Catholic  church  denied  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  relics  and  the  miraculous  virtue  of  them 

The  most  and  the  best  of  the  church  teachers  of  our  period, 
Hilary,  the  two  Gregories,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  Theodoret,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Leo,  even 
those  who  combated  the  worship  of  images  on  this  point, 
were  carried  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  gave  the 
weight  of  tlieir  countenance  to  the  worship  of  relics,  which 
thus  became  an  essential  constituent  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  They  went  quite  as  far  as  the  council  of 
Trent,*  which  expresses  itself  more  cautiously,  on  the  wor 
ship  of  relics  as  well  as  of  saints,  than  tlie  church  fathers  of 

for  holy  relics  in  the  East  (oonfessi  sunt,  quod  iUa  ossa  ftd  Graeoiam  essent  Inmqaaiii 
Sanctorum  reUquias  portaturi). 

*  In  his  Vita  Antonii,  Opera  Athan.  iL  602. 

*  Rofinus,  Hist  Eod.  ii.  28. 

*  Cyrillns  Alex.  Ady.  Jul.  L  x.  torn.  tI.  p.  866. 

*  Sessio  \xv.  De  Invocat  Sanct,  etc 
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the  INicene  age.  With  the  good  inteot  to  promote  populai 
piety  by  sensible  Btimulants  and  tangible  sapportB,  they  be 
came  promoters  of  dangerous  errors  and  gross  superstition. 

To  cite  some  of  the  most  important  testimonies : 
,      Gregory  Kazianzen  thinks  the  bodies  of  the  saints  can  as 
well  perform  miracles,  as  their  spirits,  and  that  the  smallest 
parts  of  the  body  or  of  the  symbols  of  their  passion  are  as 
efficacious  as  the  whole  body.^ 

Chrrsostom  yalues  the  dost  and  ashes  of  the  martyrs  more 
highly  tlian  gold  or  jewels,  and  ascribes  to  them  the  power  of 
healing  diseases  and  putting  death  to  flight.*  In  his  festal  dis- 
course on  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  the  Egyptian  martyrs 
from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople,  he  extols  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  in  eloquent  strains  as  the  best  ramparts  of  the  city 
against  all  visible  enemies  and  invisible  demons,  mightier  than 
walls,  moats,  weapons,  and  armies.* 

"  Let  others,"  says  Ambrose,  "  heap  up  silver  and  gold ; 
we  gather  the  nails  wherewith  the  martyrs  were  pierced,  and 
their  victorious  blood,  and  the  wood  of  their  cross."*  He 
himself  relates  at  large,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  the  miraculous 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  twin  brothers  Gervasius  and  Pro- 
tasius,  two  otherwise  wholly  unknown  and  long-forgotten  mar- 
tyrs of  the  persecution  under  Nero  or  Domitiau.*  This  is  one 
of  the  most  notorious  relic  miracles  of  the  early  church.  It  is 
attested  by  the  most  weighty  authorities,  by  Ambrose  and  his 
younger  contemporaries,  his  secretary  and  biographer  Pauli 
nus,  the  bishop  Paulinas  of  Nola,  and  Augustine,  who  was 
then  in  Milan ;  it  decided  the  victory  of  the  Nicene  orthodoxy 
over  the  Arian  opposition  of  the  empress  Justiiia;  yet  is  it 
very  difficult  to  be  believed,  and  seems  at  least  in  part  to  rest 
on  pious  frauds.* 

'  Adv.  JoliflZL  1  L  Oral  UL  p.  76  sq. 

'  Opera,  torn.  iL  p.  828. 

'  Horn,  in  MM.  ^gypt.  torn.  iL  p.  SS4  sq. 

*  Eihort.  Tirgin.  1. 

*  Epist  zxiL  Sorori  ausB,  Op.  ii.  pp.  874-878,  Gomp.  PanUnuB,  'Vlt  Ambroa.  p. 
It.;  Paulinos  NoL  Ep.  in,  ad  Sevennn;  and  Augustine  in  aiindry  places  (see  b» 
km). 

*  Clericcis,  Mosheim,  and  Isaac  Taylor  (toL  iL  p.  S42  ff.)  do  not  hesitate  to 
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from  Utica,  in  l^orth  Africa,  and  to  Spain  and  6anl,  and 
everywhere  caused  the  greatest  ado  in  the  Buperstitious  popn- 
lace. 

But  Augustine  laments,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  in 
real  and  fictitious  relics,  which  was  driven  in  his  day,'  and 
holds  the  miracles  to  be  really  superfluous,  now  that  the  world 
is  converted  to  Christianity,  so  that  he  who  still  demands  mir- 
acles, is  himself  a  miracle.*  Though  he  adds,  that  to  that  day 
miracles  were  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  by  the  sacra* 
ments  or  by  the  saints,  but  not  with  the  same  lustre,  nor  with 
the  same  significance  and  authority  for  the  whole  Christian 
world.*  Thus  he  himself  furnishes  a  warrant  and  an  entering 
wedge  for  critical  doubt  in  our  estimate  of  those  phenomena.* 

§  88.     Obaervationa  on  the  Miradea  of  the  Nioene  Age. 

Oomp.  on  the  afiirmative  side  especially  Jomr  H.  Nswmak  (now  R.  O., 
then  Romanizing  Anglican) :  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  the  let  vol.  of  the 
English  translation  of  Flenry^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford,  1842 ; 
on  the  negative,  Isaao  Taylor  (Independent) :  Ancient  Christianity, 
Lond.  4th  ed.  1844.   Vol.  ii  pp.  288-^65.  Dr.  Newman  previonsly  took 

'  De  opere  Monachorum,  o.  28 :  "  Tarn  moltos  hypocritas  sub  habitu  monaofao- 
rum  [hostis]  uaquequoque  dispersit,  drcomeuntes  provindas,  nusquam  miasos,  nos- 
quam  fizos,  nosquam  stantes,  nusqnam  sedentes.  Alii  membra  martyrum,  si  tamen 
martyrum,  venditant'*  AugustiDe  r^eots  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  Dooatista, 
and  calls  them  wonderlings  (mirabiliarii),  who  are  ttther  deceivers  or  deceived 
(In  Joann.  evang.  tract  ziiL  §  17). 

*  De  Civit  Dei,  xxil  c  8 :  *^  Cur,  inqoiimt,  nunc  ilia  miracula,  que  prsBdtcatis 
&cta  ease,  non  fiunt  ?  Possem  quidem  dloere,  necessaria  ftiisse  priusquam  crederel 
mundus,  ad  hoc  ut  crederet  mundus.  Quisvis  adhuc  prodigia  ut  credat  inquitit, 
magnum  eat  ipse  prodij^um,  qui  mnndo  credente  non  credit."  Comp.  De  ntiL  cred. 
a  26,  §47;  c.  50,  §98;  De  vera  relig.  c.  25,  §47. 

*  Ibid. :  ''Nam  etiam  dudo  fiunt  miracula  in  ejus  nomine,  sive  per  sacramenta 
ijus,  sive  per  oratioues  vel  memorias  sanctorum  ^us ;  sed  wm  eadem  dariiaU  illus- 
trantor,  ut  tanta  quanta  ilia  gloria  dii&mentur.  .  .  .  Nam  plenimque  etiam  ibi  [in 
the  place  where  these  miracles  were  wrought]  jMiKctMtmi  sdunt.  ignorantibus  cete- 
ris, mazime  si  magna  nt  civitas ;  et  quando  alibi  aliisque  narrantur,  imm»  ionte  ea 
commendtU  auetoritoM^  ut  tine  difficuJUaU  vel  dubitatioM  a^dantur^  quamvis  Christia- 
nis  fidelibus  a  fldelibus  indicentur."  Then  follows  the  aoooant  of  the  famous  mira- 
adwn  Protani  tt  Oervmni^  and  of  several  cures  in  Carthage  and  Hippa  Those  in 
Hippo  were  wrought  by  the  relics  of  St  Stephen,  and  formally  confirmed. 

*  Comp.  Fr.  NiTzscn  (jun.):  Augnstinus'  Lehre  vom  Wunder,  Beriiii,  1860 
especiaUy  pp.  82-86.    (A  very  full  and  satisfactory  treatise.) 
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the  neg^Te  side  on  the  qaeetion  of  the  gennineness  of  the  ohnrch 
mirades  in  a  contrihntion  to  the  EncydopsBdia  Metropolitana,  1880. 

In  the  face  of  Bucb  witneeses  as  Ambrose  and  Angnstine, 
who  mnst  be  accounted  in  any  erent  the  noblest  and  most 
honorable  men  of  the  early  chnrch,  it  is  venturesome  absolute- 
ty  to  deny  all  the  relic-miracles,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  illusion 
and  pious  fraud.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  be 
bribed  or  blinded  by  the  character  and  authority  of  such  wit- 
nesses, since  experience  sufficiently  proves  that  even  the  best 
and  most  enlightened  men  cannot  wholly  divest  themselves  of 
superstition  and  of  the  prejudices  of  their  age.'  Hence,  too, 
we  should  not  ascribe  to  this  whole  question  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Kicene  miracles  an  undue  dogmatic  weight,  nor  make 
the  much  wider  issue  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
dependent  on  it.'-    In  every  age,  as  in  every  man,  light  and 

'  Recall,'  e.  g.,  Luther  and  the  apparitioiu  of  the  devil,  the  Magnalia  of  Cotton 
Mather,  the  old  Puritans  and  their  trials  for  witchcraft,  as  i»ed  as  the  modem  super- 
stitions of  simitual  rappings  and  table-tnmlngs  by  which  many  eminent  and  Intel' 
Ugent  persons  have  been  carried  along. 

*  As  is  done  by  many  Roman  Catholic  historians  and  apologists  in  the  cause  of 
Catbolidsm,  and  by  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  hiterest  of  Protestantism.  The  hitter  says 
in  his  oft^uoted  woric,  yoL  il  p.  289 :  **  The  question  before  us  [on  the  genuineness 
of  the  Nicene  miracles]  is  therefore  in  the  strictest  sense  eondmdve  as  to  the  modern 
controTersy  conoeming  church  prindples  and  the  authority  of  tradition.  If  the 
miracles  of  the  fourth  century,  and  those  which  follow  in  the  same  track,  were  real, 
then  Protestantism  is  altogether  indefensible,  and  ought  to  be  denounced  as  an  im* 
piety  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  But  if  these  miracles  were  wicked  frauds ;  and  if 
they  were  the  first  series  of  a  system  of  impious  delusion — ^then,  not  only  is  the 
modem  Papacy  to  be  condemned,  but  the  church  of  the  fourth  century  must  be  con- 
demned with  it ;  and  for  the  same  reasons ;  and  the  Reformation  is  to  be  adhered  to 
as  the  emancipation  of  Christendom  from  the  thraldom  of  him  who  is  the  'father  of 
Hes.*  **  Taylor  accordingly  sees  in  the  old  Catholic  mirades  sheer  lying  wonders  of 
Satan,  and  ngns  of  the  apostasy  of  the  church  predicted  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
From  the  same  point  of  yiew  he  treats  also  the  phenomena  of  asceticism  and  monaa* 
tidsm,  putting  them  ^th  the  unchristian  hatred  of  the  creature  and  the  aseriptioo 
of  nature  to  the  deril,  which  characterixed  the  Gnostics.  But  he  thus  involyes  not 
only  the  Nicene  age,  but  the  ante-Nioene  also,  up  to  Iren»us  and  Ignatius,  in  this 
apostasy,  and  virtually  gives  up  the  unbrolcen  continuity  of  tnie  Christianity.  He 
ia,  moreover,  not  consistent  in  making  the  church  fathers,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
chief  originators  of  monkish  asceticism  and  false  mirades,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sincerdy  reveres  them  and  doquently  lauds  them  for  their  Christian  eamestnesa 
and  thdr  hnmortal  services.  Comp.  his  beautiful  conoesdon  in  voL  L  p.  87  (oHed 
in  the  1st  vol  of  this  Hist  %  46,  note  2). 
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shade  in  fact  are  mingled,  that  no  fleeh  should  exalt  itself 
above  measure.  Even  the  most  important  periods  of  church 
history,  among  whic^  the  Nicene  age,  with  all  its  &ult8,  must 
be  numbered,  have  the  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels, 
and  reflect  the  spotless  glory  of  the  Eedeemer  in  broken  colors. 

The  most  notorious  and  the  most  striking  of  the  miracles 
of  the  fourth  century  are  Constantino's  vision  of  the  cross  (a.  d. 
312),  the  finding  of  the  holy  cross  (a.  d.  326),  the  frustration  of 
Julian's  building  of  the  temple  (a.  d.  868),  the  discovery  of  the 
relics  of  Protasius  and  Gervasius  (a.  d.  386),  and  subsequently 
(a.  d.  415)  of  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen,  with  a  countless  multi* 
tude  of  miraculous  cures  in  its  train.  Respecting  the  most  im- 
portant we  have  already  spoken  at  large  in  the  proper  places. 

We  here  offer  some  general  remarks  on  this  difficult  subject 

The  possibility  of  miracles  in  general  he  only  can  deny 
who  does  not  believe  in  a  living  God  and  Almighty  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  laws  of  nature  are  organs  of  the  free 
will  of  God ;  not  chains  by  which  He  has  bound  Himself  for- 
ever, but  elastic  threads  which  He  can  extend  and  contract 
at  His  pleasure.  The  actual  occurrence  of  miracles  is  certain 
to  every  believer  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  there  is  no  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  to  limit  it  to  the  apostolic  age.  The 
reasons  which  made  miracles  necessary  as  outward  proofs  of 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  for  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  of  their  time,  may  reappear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
unbelieving  heathen  and  the  skeptical  Christian  world ;  while 
spiritual  miracles  are  continually  taking  place  in  regeneration 
and  conversion.  In  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthy  and 
incredible  that  God  should  sometimes  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  uneducated  mass,  and  should  actually  vouchsafe 
that  which  was  implored  through  the  mediation  of  saints  and 
their  relics. 

But  the  following  weighty  considerations  rise  against  the 
miracles  of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age ;  not  warranting, 
indeed,  the  rejection  of  all,  yet  making  us  at  least  very  cau- 
tious and  doubtful  of  receiving  them  in  particular : 

1.  These  miracles  have  a  much  lower  moral  tone  than 
those  of  the  Bible,  while  in  some  cases  they  far  exceed  them  in 
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outward  pomp,  and  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  our  faenltj  of 
belief.  Manj  of  the  monkish  miracles  are  not  so  much  miper* 
natural  and  above  reason,  as  they  are  unnatural  and  against 
reason,  attributing  eren  to  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  panthers 
and  hyenas,  with  which  the  misanthropic  hermits  lived  on 
confidential  terms,  moral  feelings  and  states,  repentance  and 
conTcrsion,'  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  New  Testament* 

2.  Tliej  sei-ve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  faith  in  general, 
but  for  the  most  part  to  support  the  ascetic  life,  the  magical 
virtue  of  the  sacrament,  the  veneration  of  saints  and  relics,  and 
other  superstitious  practices,  which  are  evidently  of  later 
origin,  and  are  more  or  less  offensive  to  the  healthy  evangelical 
mind.* 

8.  Tlie  further  they  are  removed  from  the  apostolic  age, 
the  more  numerous  they  are,  and  in  the  fourth  century  alone 
there  are  more  miracles  than  in  all  the  three  preceding  centu- 
ries together,  while  the  reason  for  them,  as  against  the  power 
of  the  heathen  world,  was  less. 

4.  The  church  fathers,  with  all  the  worthiness  of  their  char- 
acter in  other  respects,  confessedly  lacked  a  highly  cultivated 
sense  of  truth,  and  allowed  a  certain  justification  of  false- 
hood ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam^  or  fravs  puZj  under  the  mis- 
nomer of  policy  or  accommodation ;  *  with  the  solitary  excep- 

*  Comp.  the  examples  quoted  in  §  84,  p.  177  f. 

*  The  speaking  serpent  in  Paradise  (Gen.  iii.),  and  the  speaking  ass  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  22-33 ;  comp.  2  Pet  ii  16),  can  hardly  be  cited  as  analogies,  since  in 
those  cases  the  irrational  beast  is  merely  the  organ  of  a  moral  power  foreign  to  him. 

'  Is.  Taylor,  L  c.  voL  iL  p.  236,  says  of  the  miracles  of  the  Nicene  age :  "  These 
aBeged  miracles  were,  ahnost  in  every  imtance,  wrought  expressly  in  support  of 
those  Tery  practices  and  opinions  which  stand  forward  as  the  points  of  contrasti 
^tingnishing  Romanism  from  Protestantism  .  .  .  the  supernatural  properties  of 
the  eucharistic  elements,  the  invocation  of  saints,  or  direct  praying  to  them,  and  the 
eflfipacy  of  thar  relics ;  and  the  rererence  or  worship  due  to  certain  visible  and 
palpable  religious  symbols.*'  Historical  questions,  howcfirer,  should  be  investigated 
and  decided  with  all  possible  freedom  from  confessional  prejudices. 

*  So  especially  Jerome,  Epist  ad  Pammachium  (Lib.  apologeticus  pro  libris  contra 
Jovinianum,  Ep.  xlvlit  c.  12,  ed.  Yallarsi,  tom.  i.  222,  or  £p.  xxx.  in  the  Benedic- 
tine ed.) :  **  Plura  esse  genera  dicendi :  et  inter  cetera,  aliud  esse  yvftyatrrutws  scri- 
bere,  aliud  9oyiiariKott,  In  priori  vagam  esse  disputationem ;  et  adversario  respon- 
dentem,  nunc  hsec  nunc  Qla  proponere,  argumentari  ut  libet,  aliud  loqui,  aliud  agere, 
pancm,  ut  ^citur,  ostendere,  lapidem  tenere.    In  scquenti  autem  aperta  frons  et,  ui 
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tioa  of  Augustine,  who,  in  advance  of  his  age,  riglitly  oon- 
demned  falsehood  in  every  form. 

5.  Several  church  fathers,  like  Augostine,  Martin  of  Toui^ 
and  Gregory  I.,  themselves  concede  that  in  their  time  exten- 
sive frauds  with  the  relics  of  saints  were  already  practised ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  were  not  rarely 
numerous  copies  of  the  same  relics,  all  of  which  claimed  to  be 
genuine. 

6.  The  Nicene  miracles  met  with  doubt  and  contradiction 
even  among  contemporaries,  and  Sulpitius  Sevems  makes  the 
important  admission  that  the  miracles  of  St.  Martin  were 
better  known  and  more  firmly  believed  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  his  own.' 

7.  Church  fathers,  like  Ohrysostom  and  Augustine,  contra 
diet  themselves  in  a  measure,  in  sometimes  paying  homage  to 
the  prevailing  faith  in  miracles,  especially  in  their  discourses 
on  the  i'estivals  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  soberer  moments,  and  in 
the  calm  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  maintaining  that  mira- 
cles, at  least  in  the  Biblical  sense,  had  long  since  ceased.' 

Ita  dicam,  iDgenuitag  necessaria  est  Aliud  est  qussrere,  aliud  definire.  In  altero 
pugnandum,  in  altero  docendum  est."  He  then  appeals  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dassicB,  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  polemical  writings,  and  eren  St  Paul  in  hia 
arguments  from  the  Old  Testament  Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  his  controrer 
ST  with  Augustine  on  the  conduct  of  Paul  toward  Peter,  Gal.  ii.  11,  which  Jerome 
would  attribute  to  mere  policy  or  accommodation.  Even  Chrjsostom  utters  loose 
principles  on  the  duty  of  reracity  (De  sacerdot  L  6),  and  his  pupil  Oassian  stiU 
more,  appealing  to  the  example  of  Rahab  (Coll.  xvii  8,  lY,  etc.).  Gomp.  Gieseler,  i, 
ii.  p.  S07  (§  102,  note  17).  The  corrupt  principle  that  **  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means,"  is  much  older  than  JesuitiBm,  whidi  is  commonly  made  responsible  for  it 
Christianity  had  at  that  time  not  yet  wholly  overcome  the  spirit  of  falsehood  in 
tndent  heathenism. 

'  Dialog.  L  18. 

'  This  argument  is  prominently  employed  by  James  Oraigie  Robertson  (moderate 
Anglican):  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  Gregory  the  Great,  Lend.  1854,  p. 
884.  *'  On  the  subject  of  miracles,"  says  he,  **  there  is  a  remarkable  inconsistency  in 
the  statements  of  writers  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifth  centuries.  St  Ohrysostom  speaks  of  it  as  a  notorious  and  long-settled  fact  that 
miracles  had  ceased  (v.  Newman,  in  Fleury,  vol  L  p.  xxxix).  Yet  at  that  yery  time, 
St  Martin,  St  Ambrose,  and  the  monks  of  Egypt  and  the  East  are  said  to  have  been 
in  fiill  thaumaturgical  activity ;  and  Sozomen  (viii.  5)  teUs  a  story  of  a  change  of 
the  eacharistic  bread  into  a  stone  as  having  happened  at  Constantinople,  while  Chiy- 
lOBtom  himself  was  bishop.    So  again,  St  Augustine  says  that  miradee  such  as 
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We  must  moreover  remember  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Nicene  miracles  by  no  means  justifies  the  inference  of  inten- 
tional deception  in  erery  case,  nor  destroys  the  claim  of  the 
great  chnrch  teachers  to  our  respect.  On  the  contrary,  be- 
tween the  proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  lie  many  interme- 
diate steps  of  self-deception,  clairvoyance,  magnetic  phenom- 
ena and  cures,  and  unusual  states  of  the  human  soul,  which 
is  full  of  deep  mysteries,  and  stands  nearer  the  invisible  spirit- 
world  than  the  everyday  mind  of  the  multitude  suspects. 
Constantine's  vision  of  the  cross,  for  example,  may  be  traced 
to  a  prophetic  dream ; '  and  the  frustration  of  the  building  of 
the  Jewish  temple  under  Julian,  to  a  special  providence,  or  a 
historical  judgment  of  God.'  The  mytho-poetic  faculty,  too, 
which  freely  and  unconsciously  produces  miracles  among  chil- 
dren, may  have  been  at  work  among  credulous  monks  in  the 
dreary  deserts  and  magnified  an  ordinary  event  into  a  miracle. 
In  judging  of  this  obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  the  church 
we  must,  in  general,  guard  ourselves  as  well  against  shallow 
naturalism  and  skepticism,  as  against  superstitious  mysticism, 
remembering  that 

'*  There  are  more  things  in  hesven  and  on  earth. 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.^ 

§  89.    Processions  a/nd  Pilgrimages. 

Early  Latin  dissertations  on  pilgrimages  by  J.  Gbetssr,  Mamaohi,  Lazabi, 
J.  H.  Heidsooeb,  eto.  J.  Marx  (R.  0.):  Das  Wallfahren  in  der 
Vatholischen  Kirche,  historisch-kritisoh  dargestellt.  Trier,  1849. 
Comp.  the  relevant  sections  in  the  chnrch  archfeologies  of  Binqham, 
AuousTi,  BamnDM,  &c. 

Solemn  religious  progessioks  on  high  festivals  and  special 

those  of  Scriptare  were  no  longer  done,  yet  he  immediately  goes  on  to  reckon  up  a 
number  of  miracles  which  had  lately  taken  place,  apparently  without  exciting  much 
sensation,  and  among  them  Hventy  formally  attested  ones,  wrought  at  Hippo  alone, 
withm  two  years,  by  the  relics  of  St  Stephen  (De  Civit  Dei,  xxii.  8.  1,  20).  On  the 
whole,  while  I  would  not  deny  that  miracles  may  have  been  wrought  after  the  times 
of  the  aposties  and  their  associates,  I  can  find  yery  littie  satisfiustion  in  the  partioo- 
lar  instances  which  are  g^ren.**  On  Augustine's  theory  of  miracles,  comp.  above, 
§  87  (p.  469  f ),  and  the  treatise  of  Nltssch  Jun.  there  quoted. 

>  Comp.  abore,  g  2  (p.  26).  '  Comp.  abore,  g  4  (p.  66). 

SO 
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occasions  had  been  already  customary  among  the  Jews,'  and 
even  among  the  heathen.  They  arise  from -the  love  of  human 
nature  for  show  and  display,  which  manifests  itself  in  all  coun- 
tries in  military  parades,  large  funerals,  and  national  festivities. 

The  oppressed  condition  of  the  church  until  the  time  of 
Constantme  made  such  public  demonstrations  impossible  or 
unadvisable. 

In  the  fourth  century,  however,  we  find  them  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  among  orthodox  and  heretics,'  on  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  on  festivals  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  the  induction  of  bishops,  the  removal  of  relics,  the 
consecration  of  churches,  and  especially  in  times  of  public  calam- 
ity. The  two  chief  classes  are  thanksgiving  and  penitential  pro- 
cessions.   The  latter  were  also  called  cross-processions,  litanies." 

The  processions  moved  from  church  to  church,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  people,  alternately 
saying  or  singing  prayers,  psalms,  and  litanies.  In  the  middle 
of  the  line  commonly  walked  the  bishop  as  leader,  in  surplice, 
stole,  and  pluvial,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  the  crozier  in 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  hand  blessing  the  people.  A 
copy  of  the  Bible,  crucifixes,  banners,  images  and  relics,  burn- 
ing tapers  or  torches,  added  solemn  state  to  the  procession.* 

Regular  annual  processions  occurred  on  Candlemas,  and  on 
Palm  Sunday.  To  these  was  added,  after  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi,  in  which  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  is  carried  about  and  worshipped. 

PiLOBiMAOES  are  founded  in  the  natural  desire  to  see  with 
one's  own  eyes  sacred  or  celebrated  places,  for  the  gratification 
of  curiosity,  the  increase  of  devotion,  and  the  proving  of  grati- 
tude.*   These  also  were  in  use  before  the  Christian  era.    The 

'  As  in  the  idege  of  Jericho,  Jos.  vl  S  ff. ;  at  the  dedication  of  Solom(m*s  tem- 
ple, 1  Kings  Till  1  iC ;  on  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerosalem,  Matt.  xxi.  8  ft 

'  The  Allans,  for  example.  Comp.  Sozom.,  H.  E.  Till  8,  where  weekly  singing 
processions  of  the  Arians  are  spoken  oil 

*  LitaniflB  (Mroyctai),  suppUcationes,  rogationes,  i^ofioKaynfftis,  statlonei,  ool 

*  The  antiquity  of  all  these  accessory  ceremonies  cannot  be  exactly  fixed. 

*  "  Die  Stiltte,  die  ein  guter  Mensch  betrat, 
1st  emgeweiht;  nach  hundert  Jahren  Idingt 
Seta  Wort  und  seine  That  dem  Snkel  wieder.** 
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Jews  went  up  annaallj  to  Jernsalem  at  their  high  feetivaU  as 
afterward  the  Mohammedans  went  to  Mecca.  The  heathen 
also  built  altars  over  the  graves  of  their  heroes  and  made  pil 
grimages  thither.'  To  the  Christians  those  places  were  most 
interesting  and  holy  of  all,  where  the  Redeemer  was  bom, 
snffered,  died,  and  rose  again  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Christian  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  appear  in  isolated 
cases  even  in  the  second  century,  and  received  a  mighty  impnlse 
from  the  example  of  the  superstitiously  pions  empress  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great  In  326,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Jordan,  discovered  the  holy  cross,  removed  the 
pagan  abominations  and  built  Christian  churches  on  Calvary 
and  Olivet,  and  at  Bethany.'  In  this  she  was  liberally  sup- 
porfed  by  her  son,  in  whose  arms  she  died  at  I^icomedia  in 
327.  The  influence  of  these  famous  pilgrims'  churches 
extended  through  the  whole  middle  age,  to  the  crusades,  and 
reaches  even  to  most  recent  times.' 

The  example  of  Helena  was  followed  by  innumerable  pil- 
grims who  thought  that  by  such  journeys  they  made  the  salva- 
tion  p{  their  sonls  more  sure.  They  brought  back  with  them 
splinters  from  the  pretended  holy  cross,  waters  from  the  Jor- 
dan, earth  from  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and  other  genuine 
and  spurious  relics,  to  which  miraculous  virtue  was  ascribed.* 

Several  of  the  most  enlightened  church  fathers,  who  ap- 
proved pilgrimages  in  themselves,  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  a 
superstitious  estimate  of  them,  and  to  remind  the  people  that 
religion  might  be  practised  in  any  place.  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
shows  that  pilgrimages  are  nowhere  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  are  especially  unsuitable  and  dangerous  for  women,  and 
draws  a  very  unfavorable  picture  of  the  immorality  prevailing 
at  places  of  such  resort.     "  Change  of  place,"  says  he,  "  brings 

'  **Bel!gIoia  cajdditaB  eflt,*"  njB  PaoUniiB  of  Nola,  Ep.  86,  "looa  Tidere,  in  qui- 
bat  Chrifltag  ingressus  et  paasos  est  et  reeorrexit  et  unde  asoendit** 
'  EoBeb.,  Yita  Ckmst  iil  41  sq.,  and  De  loda  Ebr.  8.  r.  Bethabara. 

*  Recall  the  Crimean  war  of  1864-'56. 

*  ThnB  AngoBtine,  De  drit  Dei,  xxil  8,  is  already  foimd  citing  ezamplea  of  the 
ii^eniateral  lirtae  of  the  Urra  eancto  of  Jenualem. 
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God  no  nearer.  Where  thou  art,  God  will  come  to  thee,  if  the 
dwelling  of  thy  soul  is  prepared  for  him." '  Jerome  describee 
with  great  admiration  the  devout  pilgiimage  of  hie  friend 
Paida  to  the  East,  and  Bays  that  he  himself,  in  his  Bethlehem, 
had  adored  the  manger  and  birthplace  of  the  Kedeemer ;  *  but 
he  also  very  jnstly  declares  that  Britain  is  as  near  heaven  as 
Jerusalem,  and  that  not  a  journey  to  Jenisalem,  but  a  holy 
living  there,  is  the  laudable  thing.' 

!Next  to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  other  localities  of  the 
Holy  Land,  Rome  was  a  preeminent  place  of  resort  for  pilgrims 
from  the  West  and  East,  who  longed  to  tread  the  threshold  of 
the  princes  of  the  apostles  {limvna  ajpostolarum).  Chrysostom 
regretted  that  want  of  time  and  health  prevented  him  from 
kissing  the  chains  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  made  devils  trem- 
ble and  angels  rejoice. 

In  Africa,  Hippo  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  account 
of  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen ;  in  Campania,  the  grave  of  St.  Fe- 
lix, at  Nola ;  in  Gaul,  the  grave  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  (t397). 
The  last  was  especially  renowned,  and  was  the  scene  of  innu- 
merable miracles.*  Even  the  memory  of  Job  drew  many  pil- 
grims to  Arabia  to  see  the  ash  heap,  and  to  kiss  the  ^rth, 
where  the  man  of  God  endured  so  much.* 

In  the  Boman  and  Greek  churches  the  practice  of  pilgrim- 
age to  holy  places  has  maintained  itself  to  the  present  day. 
Protestantism  has  divested  the  visiting  of  remarkable  places,  con- 

'  Epist  ad  Ambrosium  et  Baaillflsam. 

'  Adv.  RnfBimm  ultima  Bespcnudo,  c  22  (Opp.  ed.  Vail.  torn.  IL  p.  661),  where 
he  boastftilly  recounts  his  literary  Journeys,  and  says :  ^  Protinus  condto  gradu 
Bethlehem  meam  rerersus  sum,  ubi  adoravi  pnesepe  et  incunabula  Salratoris.'* 
Comp.  his  Yita  Pauls,  for  her  daughter  Eustochium,  where  he  describes  the  pilgrim- 
stations  then  in  use. 

*  Epist  Iviii.  ad  Paulinmn  (Opp.  ed.  Yallarsi,  torn.  I  p.  818 ;  in  the  Bened.  ed. 
it  is  Ep.  49 ;  in  the  older  editions,  £p.  18) :  '*  Non  Jerusolymis  fulsse,  sed  Jerosoly- 
mis  bene  Tixisse,  laudandum  est.*'  In  the  same  epistle,  p.  819,  he  commends  the 
blessed  monk  Hilarion,  that,  though  a  Palestinian,  he  had  been  only  a  day  in  Jerusa- 
lem, "  ut  nee  contemnere  loca  sancta  propter  viciniam,  nee  rursus  Dominum  loco 
daudere  Tideretur.** 

*  The  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  century  burnt  the  bones  of  St  Martin,  as  ob- 
jects of  idolatry,  and  scattered  thdr  ashes  to  the  winds. 

*  So  Chrysostom  relates,  Hom.  t.  de  statuis,  §  1,  torn.  B.  £  09 :  Ira  d^  xftwlm 
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aecrated  by  great  men  or  great  events,  of  all  meritorionsnesB  and 
finperstitiouB  accessories,  and  has  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of  com« 
mendable  gratitude  and  devout  curiositj.  Within  these  limits 
even  the  evangelical  Christian  cannot  view  without  emotion 
and  edification  the  sacred  spots  of  Palestine,  the  catacombs  of 
Rome,  the  simple  slabs  over  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  the 
castle-chnrch  of  Wittenberg,  the  monuments  of  the  English 
martyrs  in  Oxford,  or  the  rocky  landing-place  of  the  Puritanic 
pilgiim  fathers  in  Massachusetts.  He  feels  himself  nearer  to 
the  spirit  of  the  great  dead  ;  but  he  knows  that  this  spirit  con- 
tinues not  in  their  dust,  but  lives  immortally  with  God  and 
the  saints  in  heaven. 

§  90.    PubUe  Worship  of  the  Lord* a  Dojy,    Soriptwre- 

Heading  and  Preaching. 

J.  A.  Schmidt:  De  primitiviB  ecdesis  lectionibos.  Helmst.  1697.  E. 
Raitcb:  DaB  kirdiliohe  Perikopensystem  ans  den  filtesten  Urknnden 
der  rdm.  Litnrgie.  Berlin,  1847.  H.  T.  Tzsohibiter  :  De  Claris  eccleii. 
vet  oratoribas  Comment,  i.-iz.  Lips.  1817  sqq.  K.  W.  F.  Panisl: 
Pragmatische  Geschiobte  der  christL  Beredtsamkeit.    Leipz.  1889  ff. 

The  order  and  particular  parts  of  the  ordinary  public 
worship  of  God  remain  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  previous 
period.  But  the  strict  separation  of  the  service  of  the  Catechu 
mens/  consisting  of  prayer,  scripture  reading,  and  preaching, 
from  the  service  of  the  faithful,'  consisting  of  the  communion, 
lost  its  significance  upon  the  universal  prevalence  of  Christiani- 
ty  and  the  union  of  church  and  state.  Since  the  fifth  century 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire  were  now  considered  as 
Christians  at  least  in  name  and  confession,  and  could  attend 
even  those  parts  of  the  worship  which  were  formerly  guarded  by 
secrecy  against  the  profanation  of  pagans.  The  Greek  term 
liturgy,  and  the  Latin  term  mass,  which  is  derived  from  the 
customary  formula  of  dismission,*  was  applied,  since  the  close 


catecbumenoram,  Xurovfryia  rmv  Kanixovfii^wp. 
*  Hiflsa  fidelium,  Xttrov^la  r&v  mnrAp. 

'  Miua  is  equiTalent  to  mttsio,  dumtMto,  and  meant  originally  the  dismission  of 
the  congregation  after  the  service  by  the  customary  formnla:  J2^  mma  ut  (eocl» 
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of  the  fourth  century  (398),  to  the  communion  service  or  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  This  was  the  divine 
service  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  to  which  all  other  parts 
were  subordinate.  We  shall  speak  of  it  more  fiiUj  hereafter/ 
We  have  to  do  at  present  with  those  parts  which  were  intro- 
ductory to  the  communion  and  belong  to  the  semce  of  the 
catechumens  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  communicants. 

The  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  continued 
to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  divine  service.  Upon  the  close 
of  the  church  canon,  after  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397,  and 
other  .synods,  the  reading  of  uncanonical  books  (such  as  writings 
of  the  apostolic  fathers)  was  forbidden,  with  the  exception  of 
the  legends  of  the  martyrs  on  their  memorial  days. 

There  was  as  yet  no  obligatory  system  of  pericopes,  like 
that  of  the  later  Greek  and  Soman  churches.  The  lectio  oonr 
tinuay  or  the  reading  and  exposition  of  whole  books  of  the  Bi- 
ble, remained  in  practice  till  the  fifth  century,  and  the  selection 
of  books  for  the  difibrent  parts  and  services  of  the  church  year 
was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop.  At  high  festivals, 
however,  such  portions  were  read  as  bore  special  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  celebration.  By  degrees,  after  the  example 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue,*  a  more  complete  yearly  course  of 
selections  from  the  New  Testament  for  liturgical  use  was 
arranged,  and  the  selections  were  called  lessons  or  pericopes." 

Bia).  Alter  the  first  part  of  the  service  the  catechumens  were  thus  dismissed  bj  the 
deacon,  after  the  second  part  the  futhful.  But  with  the  fusion  of  the  two  parts  in 
one,  the  formula  of  dismission  was  used  only  at  the  dose,  and  then  it  came  to  signify 
also  the  semce  itself,  more  especially  the  eudharistio  sacrifice.  In  the  Gkeek  ohurofa 
the  corresponding  formula  of  dismission  was :  ivoX^«(r0c  iv  tlp-^y^f  L  e.,  ite  m  pae$ 
(AposL  Const  lib.  YiiL  c.  15).  Ambrosius  is  the  first  who  uses  mma^  mitaam  /s- 
eere  (Ep.  20),  for  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  Other  deriyations  of  the  word,  fVom  the 
Greek  fi6riais  or  the  Hebrew  verb  TiSSf,  to  aet,  etc.,  are  too  far  fetched,  and  cat  olF 
by  the  fact  that  the  word  is  used  only  in  the  Latin  church.  Comp.  vol.  i.  §  101,  p. 
SSSflf: 

>  Comp.  below,  §§  96  and  97.  * 

*  The  Jews,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  divided  the  Old  Testament  into  ee» 
tions  larger  or  smaller,  called  Faraahioth  (ni^cns),  to  wit,  the  Pentatench  into 
64  Farathiothf  and  the  Prophets  (I  e.,  the  later  historical  books  and  the  prophets 
proper)  into  as  many  HapktKaroth  ;  and  these  sections  were  read  in  course  on  the 
different  Sabbaths.    This  division  is  much  older  than  the  division  into  verses. 

'  LeeUona^  kvayp^v liar a^  ivaypAirtts,  wtpiKowatm 
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In  the  Latin  charch  this  was  done  in  the  fifth  century  ;  in  the 
Grreek,  in  the  eighth.  The  leBsons  were  taken  from  the  QtoB 
pels  and  from  the  Epistles,  or  the  Apostle  (in  part  also  from 
the  Prophets),  and  were  therefore  called  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistle  for  the  particnlar  Sunday  or  festiyaL  Some  churcheSi 
however,  had  three,  or  even  fonr  lessons,  a  Oospel,  an  Epistle, 
and  a  section  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Acts. 
Many  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  contained  only  the 
pericopes  or  lessons  for  pnblic  worship,'  and  many  of  these 
again,  only  the  Gospel  pericopes.*  The  Alexandrian  deacon 
Euthalius*,  about  460,  divided  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle,  ex- 
cepting the  Eevelation,  into  fifty-seven  portions  each,  for  the 
Sundays  and  feast  days  of  the  year ;  but  they  were  not  gener- 
ally received,  and  the  Eastern  charch  still  adhered  for  a  long 
time  to  the  lectio  continua.  Among  the  Latin  lectionaries  still 
extant,  the  Lectionarium  Gallicanum,  dating  from  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  and  edited  by  Mabillon,  and  the  s6-called 
Gomes  (i.  e.,  Clei^3Tuan's  Companion)  or  Liber  Comitis,  were  in 
especial  repute.  The  latter  is  traced  by  tradition  to  the  learned 
Jerome,  and  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Koman  lectionary 
and  the  entire  Western  system  of  pericopes,  which  has  passed 
from  the  Latin  church  into  the  Anglican  and  the  Lutheran,  but 
has  undergone  many  changes  in  the  course  of  time.'  This  se- 
lection of  Scripture  portions  was  in  general  better  fitted  to  the 
chnrch  year,  but  had  the  disadvantage  of  withholding  large 
parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures  from  the  people. 

The  lessons  were  read  from  the  arabo  or  reading  desk  by  the 
lector,  with  suitable  formulas  of  introduction;   usually  the 

'  Henoe  called  Zeeiumaria^  bc.  ▼olumina,  or  LeeUonarii,  so.  Hbri ;  also  Bva$tffeUa 
eumSpidoUM,  Comet  (znaniial  of  the  clergy) ;  in  Greek,  6L¥ayvvoriKJi,  thayy 
Xnrrdpia,  ixKoydiia, 

*  Hence  Evangtiuiaina^  or  EmmffdUtarim^  in  distinction  from  the  EpiridaHa^ 
EpiMolare,  or  Apo9iolu$. 

'  The  high  antiquity  of  the  Comet  appears  at  any  rate  in  its  beginning  with  the 
Christmas  Vigils  instead  of  the  Advent  Sonday,  and  its  lack  of  the  festival  of  the 
Trinity  and  most  of  the  saints'  days.  There  are  different  recensions  of  it,  the  oldest 
edited  by  Pamelias,  another  by  Baluze,  a  third  (made  by  Alooin  at  the  oommand  of 
Charlemagne)  by  ThomasL  E.  Ranke,  L  c,  has  made  it  ont  probable  that  Jerama 
eompoeed  the  Come$  mider  commission  from  Pope  Damasus,  and  is  oonaeqaently  tlie 
original  author  of  the  Western  pericope  system. 
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Epistle  first,  and  then  the  Gospel ;  doeing  with  the  doxology 
or  the  singing  of  a  psalm.  Sometimes  the  deacon  read  the 
Gospel  from  the  altar,  to  give  it  special  distinction  as  the  word 
of  the  Lord  Himself. 

The  church  fathers  earnestly  enjoined,  besides  this,  diligent 
private  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  especially  Chrysostom,  who 
attributed  all  corruption  in  the  chm-ch  to  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  he  already  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  combat  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  only 
for  clergy  and  monks,  and  not  for  the  people ;  an  assumption 
wliich  led  in*the  middle  age  to  the/notorious  papal  prohibitions 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  popular  tongues.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Bible  has  been  made  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
really  a  universal  book  of  the  people,  only  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Beformation,  and  by 
the  Bible  Societies  of  modem  times.  For  in  the  ancient  church, 
and  in  the  middle  age,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  so 
rare  and  so  dear,  and  the  art  of  reading  was  so  limited,  that  the 
great  mass  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  fragmentary 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  This  fact  must 
be  well  considered,  to  forestall  too  unfavorable  a  judgment  of 
that  early  age. 

The  reading  of  the  Scripture  was  followed  by  the  sermon, 
based  either  on  the  pericope  just  read,  or  on  a  whole  book,  in 
consecutive  portions.  We  have  from  the  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors of  antiquity,  from  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil 
the  Great,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  connected  homilies 
on  Genesis,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the 
Epistles.  But  on  high  festivals  a  text  was  always  selected 
suitable  and  usual  for  the  occasion.'  There  was  therefore  in 
the  ancient  churah  no  forced  conformity  to  the  pericopes;  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  Scripture  lessons  and  a  consecutive 
exposition  of  entire  books  of  Scripture  were  combined.  The 
reading  of  the  pericopes  belongs  properly  to  the  altar-service, 

'  Gomp.  Augustine's  Expos,  in  Joh.  in  pnef. :  *'  Memlnit  sanctitas  yestra,  erang^ 
Hum  secundum  Johannem  ex  ordine  lectionum  nos  solere  tractare.  Sed  quia  nnno 
interi)osita  est  solemnitas  sanctorum  dierum,  quibus  certas  ex  evangelic  leoticmea 
oportct  recitari,  qua  ita  sunt  annuas,  at  alias  esse  non  possint,  ordo  ille  qaem  6aso» 
peramus,  ex  necessitate  paululum  intermissus  est,  non  omissus," 
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and  mtiBt  keep  its  connection  with  the  church  year ;  preaching 
belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  may  extend  to  the  whole  compass  of 
the  divine  word. 

Pulpit  eloquence  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  reached  a 
high  point  in  the  Greek  church,  and  is  most  worthily  repre 
sented  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysostom.  But  it  also 
often  degenerated  there  into  artificial  rhetoric,  declamatory 
bombast,  and  theatrical  acting.  Hence  tlie  abuse  of  frequent 
clapping  and  acclamations  of  applause  among  the  people.^  As 
at  this  day,  so  in  that,  many  went  to  church  not  to  worship 
God,  but  to  hear  a  celebrated  speaker,  and  left  as  soon  as  the 
sermon  was  done,  llie  sermon,  they  said,  we  can  hear  only 
in  the  church,  but  we  can  pray  as  well  at  home.  Ghrysostom 
often  raised  his  voice  against  this  in  Antioch  and  in  Gonstanti^ 
nople.  The  discourses  of  the  most  favorite  preachers  were 
often  written  down  by  stenographers  and  multiplied  by  manu- 
scripts,  sometimes  with  their  permission,  sometimes  without. 

In  the  Western  church  the  sermon  was  much  less  developed, 
consisted  in  most  cases  of  a  simple  practical  exhortation,  and 
took  the  background  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  Hence  it  was 
a  frequent  thing  there  for  the  people  to  leave  the  church  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sermon ;  so  that  many  bishops,  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  free  nature  of  religion  and  of  worship,  compelled 
the  people  to  hear  by  closing  the  doors. 

The  sermon  was  in  general  freely  delivered  from  the  bishop's 
chair  or  from  the  railing  of  the  choir  (the  canceUi)^  sometimes 
from  the  reading-desk.  The  duty  of  preaching  devolved  upon 
the  bishops ;  and  even  popes,  like  Leo  I.  and  Gregory  L,  fre- 
quently preached  before  the  Boman  congregation.  Preaching 
was  also  performed  by  the  presbyters  and  deacons.  Leo  L 
restricts  the  right  of  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  ordained 
clergy;'  yet  monks  and  hermits  preached  not  rarely  in  the 
streets,  from  pillars  (like  St.  Symeon),  roofs,  or  trees ;  and  even 

*  Kp6roSf  aodamatiOi  ftpplanmu.  Ghrysostom  and  Angostixie  often  denounced  this 
tfaestiioal  disorder,  but  in  vain. 

*  Sp.  62  sd  Maxim. :  **  Praster  eos  qui  sunt  Domini  saoerdotes  naUna  sibi  jna 
docendi  et  prssdicandi  andeat  Tindicare,  siTe  ait  ille  monacfaoa,  the  ail  Ukm^  qui 
aUcqjua  aoieatiaB  nomine  gbnetar.** 
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laymen,  like  the  emperor  Constantine  and  some  of  his  BQCoee* 
BorB,  wrote  and  delivered  (though  not  in  church)  religions  dis 
conrBCd  to  the  faithful  people.' 

§  91.     The  Sacraments  in,  General. 

G.  L.  Haun:  Die  Lehre  von  den  Saoramenten  in  ihrer  gesohiolitlichen 
Entwicklung  innerhalb  der  abendlfindischen  Kirche  bis  zum  Oondl 
von  Trient  Brealau,  1864  (:47  pp.)-  Oomp.  also  the  article  Setenk* 
menu  by  G.  E.  Btkitz  in  Benog^s  Beal-Encyklopfidie,  voL  ziii.  pp. 
226-286;  and  Const,  vok  8ohatzleb:  Die  Lehre  von  der  Wirksun 
keit  der  Sacramente  ez  opere  operato.    Manich,  1860. 

The  use  of  the  word  sacramentum  in  the  church  still  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  very  indefinite.  It  embraced  every 
mystical  and  sacred  thing  (omne  mysticum  sacrumque  signum). 
Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Leo,  Chrysostom,  and  other 
fathers,  apply  it  even  to  mysterious  doctrines  and  facts,  like 
the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  incarnation,  the  cruci- 
fixion, and  the  resurrection.  But  after  the  fifth  century  it  de- 
notes chiefly  sacred  forms  of  worship,  which  were  instituted  by 
Christ  and  by  which  divine  blessings  are  mystically  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied  to  men.  This  catholic  theological  concep- 
tion has  substantially  passed  into  the  evangelical  churches, 
though  with  important  changes  as  to  the  number  and  opera- 
tion of  the  sacraments.' 

Augustine  was  the  first  to  substitute  a  clear  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments  for  a  vague  notion  and  rhetorical  exag- 

'  Euseb.  Vita  Const  iy.  29,  82,  66,  and  Gonstantine's  Oratio  ad  Sanctoa,  in  the 
appendix. 

'  The  word  taeramenium  bears  among  the  fathers  the  following  senses:  (1)  The 
oaih  in  general,  as  in  the  Roman  profane  writers ;  and  particularly  the  toldier^9  oath. 
(2)  The  baptismal  vow,  by  which  the  candidate  bound  himself  to  the  perpetual  se^ 
vice  of  Christ,  as  milet  ChrisH,  against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  deTiL  (8)  The  be^ 
Hamal  eon/eBsum,  which  was  regarded  as  a  spiritual  oath.  (4)  BapUam  itself  whidi, 
therefore,  was  often  styled  Baeramentwn  fidd^  s.  whUM^  also  pignut  saluiit.  (6)  It 
became  almost  synonymous  with  mystery,  by  reason  of  an  inaocurate  translation  of 
the  Greek  fivar-fipioy  in  the  Vulgate  (comp.  Eph.  t.  82),  and  was  accordingly  applied 
to  fiicts,  truths,  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  which  were  concealed  from  those  not 
Christians,  and  to  the  Christian  revelation  in  generaL  (6)  The  eucharitt,  and  other 
holy  ordinances  and  usages  of  the  church.  (7)  After  the  twelfth  century  the  uvm 
well-known  sucramenta  of  the  Catholic  church.  Comp.  the  proofs  in  Halm,  L  a  pp^ 
6-10,  where  yet  other  less  usual  senses  of  the  word  are  adduced. 
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gerations.  He  defines  a  sacrament  to  be  a  yisible  sign  of  an 
invisible  grace  or  divine  blessing.'  Two  constituents,  therefore, 
belong  to  such  a  holy  act :  the  ontwai-d  symbol  or  sensible  ele« 
ment  (the  siffnuniy  also  sacramenium  in  the  stricter  sense)^ 
which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  inward  grace  or  divine 
virtue  (the  res  or  virtvs  scuiramenti)^  which  is  an  object  of  faith.* 
The  two,  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  are  imited  by  the 
word  of  consecration.*  From  the  general  spirit  of  Augustine's 
doctrine,  and  several  of  his  expressions,  we  must  infer  that  he 
considered  divine  institution  by  Ohrist  to  be  also  a  mark  of 
such  holy  ordinance.^  But  subsequently  this  important  point 
retired  from  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  and  admitted  the 
widening  of  the  idea,  and  the  increase  of  the  number,  of  the 
sacraments. 

Augustine  was  also  the  first  to  frame  a  distinct  doctrine  of 
the  operation  of  the  sacraments.  In  his  view  the  sacraments 
work  grace  or  condemnation,  blessing  or  curse,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  receiver,'    They  operate,  therefore,  not 


'  ajgnmii  TiBibile,  or  forma  viflibiliB  grate  inTittbilis.  Angustizie  caOs  the 
ments  also  verba  TiBibOia,  irignacnla  oorporalia,  signa  remm  spiiitoaUum,  sigpacala 
renim  diYinanun  Tiaibilia,  etc.  See  Hahn,  L  c  p.  11  £  The  definition  ia  not 
adequate.  At  least  a  third  mark  must  be  added,  not  dlstinotly  mentioned  by  Angus- 
tine,  Tiz.,  the  diTina  institatio,  or,  more  precteely,  a  mandatum  Chriati  Thia  ia  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  Proteetant  conceptiona  of  the  aacra- 
ment  The  Roman  and  Greek  churches  take  the  divine  institution  in  a  much  broader 
sense,  while  Protestantism  understands  by  it  an  expresa  command  of  Chriat  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  consequently  limits  the  number  of  sacraments  to  baptism  and 
Che  Lord'a  Supper,  aince  for  the  other  five  aacramenta  the  CathoUc  church  can  ahow 
no  such  command.  Yet  oonfinnation,  orcUnation,  and  marriage  have  practically 
acquired  a  aacramental  import  in  Protestantism,  eqtedally  in  the  Lutheran  and 
AngHcan  chnrchea. 

*  Auguatine,  De  catechia.  rudibua,  §  60 :  *'  Sacramenta  ngnacula  quidem  rerom 
divinarum  eaae  viaibQia,  aed  res  ipsas  invisibiles  in  eis  honorari**  Serm.  ad  popi 
292  (torn.  V.  p.  770) :  '*  Dicuntur  aacramenta,  quia  in  eis  aliud  videtur,  aliud  intd- 
tigitur.  Quod  videtur,  apedem  habet  corporalem ;  quod  intelligitur,  fructum  habot 
spiritalem.'* 

'  Auguatine,  In  Joann.  Evang.  tract  80 :  *'  Detrahe  verbum,  et  quid  est  aqua 
[the  baptismal  water]  nisi  aqua?  AeeedU  verhmn  ad  eUmenium  €i  fii  •aerotnumtmi^ 
etiam  ipsum  tamqnam  viaUule  verbum*** 

*  Comp.  Epiat.  82,  gg  14  andlS;  Ep.  188,  g  7;  De  vera  relig.  &  16,  g 88 ;  and 
Bafan,p.l54. 

*  Comp.  the  proof  passages  in  Hahn,  p.  279  It    Thua  Angustfaie  aays,  eu  g.,  Dt 
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immediately  and  magically,  bat  mediately  and  ethically,  not 
ex  qpere  operatOj  in  the  later  scholastic  language,  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  active  faith  of  the  receiver.  They  certainly 
have,  as  divine  institutions,  an  objective  meaning  in  them 
selves,  like  the  life-principle  of  a  seed,  and  do  not  depend  on 
the  subjective  condition  of  the  one  who  administers  tliem  (as 
the  Donatists  taught) ;  but  they  reach  with  blessing  only  those 
who  seize  the  blessing,  or  take  it  from  the  ordinance,  in  faith; 
they  bring  curse  to  those  who  imworthily  administer  or  receive 
them.  Faith  is  necessary  not  as  the  e£Scient  cause,  but  as  the 
subjective  condition,  of  the  saving  operation  of  the  offered 
grace.'  Augustine  also  makes  a  distinction  between  a  transient 
and  a  permanent  effect  of  the  sacrament,  and  thereby  prepares 
the  way  for  the  later  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  charcKier  indeU- 
JnUs.  Baptism  and  ordination  impress  an  indelible  character, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  repeated.  He  is  fond  of  comparing 
baptism  with  the  badge  of  the  imperial  service,'  which  the  sol- 
dier always  retains  either  to  his  honor  or  to  his  shame.  Hence 
the  Catholic  doctrine  is :  Once  baptized,  always  baptized ;  once 
a  priest,  always  a  priest.  Nevertheless  a  baptized  person,  or 
an  ordained  pei*son,  can  be  excommunicated  and  eternally  lost. 
The  popular  opinion  in  the  church  already  inclined  strongly 
toward  the  superstitious  view  of  the  magical  operation  of  the 
sacrament,  which  has  since  found  scholastic  expression  in  the 
opus  operatum  theory. 

The  church  fathers  with  one  accord  assert  a  relative  (not 
absolute)  necessity  of  the  sacraments  to  salvation."    They  saw 

bapt.  contra  Donat  1.  iii.  c.  10  (torn.  ix.  p.  76):  "  Sacramento  euo  divina  Tirtua  adU 
■ifltit  sire  ad  salutem  bene  utentium,  siTe  ad  perniciem  male  utentium."  De  vadx. 
eccL  c.  21  (tom.  ix.  p.  256):  "Facile  potestiB  intelligere  et  in  bonis  esBe  et  in  malii 
flacramenta  divina,  sed  in  illia  ad  salutem,  in  malis  ad  damnationem." 

*  Hence  tbe  later  formula :  Fides  non  &cit  nt  »U  sacramentom,  sed  ut  pnmL 
Faith  does  not  produce  the  sacramental  blessing,  bat  snbjeotiTely  leoeires  and  ap* 
propriates  it 

'  Stigma  militare,  character  militaris.  To  this  the  expression  eharader  mtUiebi- 
Ua  certainly  attaches  itself  easily,  though  the  doctrine  concerning  it  cannot  be  traced 
with  certainty  back  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Comp.  Hahn,  L  c  p.  298  £,  when 
it  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  m. 

'  Eyen  Augustine,  De  peocat  merit  et  remiss,  lib.  L  o.  24,  §  84 :  ^  Vtmlat  bap* 
litnttm  et  partidpationem  mensa  dominion  non  solum  ad  regnum  I>ei|  aed  neo  ad 
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in  them,  especially  in  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  di^inelj 
appointed  means  of  appropriating  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  grace  of  God.  Yet  with  this  view  they  firmly  held,  that 
not  the  want  of  the  sacraments,  bnt  oniy  the  contempt  of  them, 
was  damning/  In  favor  of  this  they  appealed  to  Moses,  Jere* 
miah,  John  the  Baptist,  the  thief  on  the  cross, — who  all,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  Old  Testament  economy — and  to  many 
Christian  martyrs,  who  sealed  their  faith  in  Christ  with  theif 
blood,  before  they  had  opi>ortanity  to  .be  baptized  and  to  com- 
mnne.  The  Virgin  Mary  also,  and  the  apostles,  belong  in 
some  sense  to  this  class,  who,  since  Christ  himself  did  not  bap- 
tize, received  not  the  Christian  baptism  of  water,  but  instead 
were  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  baptized  with  Spirit  and  with 
fire.  Thns  Cornelius  also  received  through  Peter  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  before  baptism ;  but  nevertheless  submitted 
himself  afterwards  to  the  outward  sacrament.  In  agreement 
with  this  view,  sincere  repentance  and  true  faith,  and  above 
all  the  blood-baptism  of  martyrdom,'  were  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  sacraments. 

The  number  of  the  sacraments  remained  yet  for  a  long  time 
indefinite ;  though  among  the  church  fathers  of  our  period  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  regarded  either  as  the  only 
sacraments,  or  as  the  prominent  ones. 

Augustine  considered  it  in  general  an  excellence  of  the  New 
Testament  over  the  Old,  that  the  number  of  the  sacraments. 

lalutem  ei  Titem  sternam  posse  qnemqnam  hominem  peireDire.**  This  would,  strict- 
ly considered,  exclude  all  Quakers  and  unbaptized  infants  from  salvation ;  but  AuguA- 
tine  admits  as  an  exception  the  possibility  of  a  conversion  of  the  heart  without  bap> 
tism.  See  below.  The  scholastics  distinguished  more  accurately  a  threefold  neces- 
sity: (1)  absolute:  nmplieiier  neeetaartum;  (2)  teleological :  in  ordine  ad  Jinan; 
(8)  hypothedcal  or  relatire:  naeetaanum  e*  aupposUione^  qua  eiU  nueemtoM  wnM&> 
qumUia,  To  the  sacraments  belongs  only  the  last  sort  of  necessity,  because  now, 
under  existing  circumstances,  God  wiU  not  ordinarily  save  any  one  without  these 
means  which  he  has  appointed.  Comp.  Hahn,  1.  c  p.  26  ft.  According  to  Thomas 
Aquinas  only  three  sacraments  are  perfectly  necessary,  viz.,  baptism  and  penanoe 
foft  the  individual,  and  ordination  for  the  whole  church. 

'  '*  Kon  defectns,  sed  contemptus  sacramenti  damnat"  Comp.  Augustine,  De 
bapt  contra  Donat  L  iv.  o.  25,  §  82 :  "  Conversio  cordis  potest  quidem  inesse  non 
peroepto  baptismo,  sed  oontemto  non  potest  Neqne  enim  uOo  modo  dicenda  eat 
tuufenio  corcBs  ad  Deum,  earn  Del  saoramentom  oontemnitar.** 

*  Btptismns  laogninii. 
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was  diminished,  but  their  import  enhanced/  and  calls  baptism 
and  the  Supper,  with  reference  to  the  water  and  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  side  of  the  Lord,  the  genuine  or  chief 
sacraments,  on  which  the  church  subsists.*  But  he  includes 
under  the  wider  conception  of  the  sacrament  other  mysterious 
and  holy  usages,  which  were  commended  in  the  Scriptures,* 
naming  expressly  confirmation,*  marriage,*  and  ordination.* 
Thus  he  already  recognizes  to  some  extent  five  Christian  sacra- 
ments, to  which  the  Eoman  church  has  since  added  penance 
and  extreme  unction. 

Oyrfl  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Mystagogic  Catechism,  and  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  in  the  six  books  De  Sacramentis  ascribed  to 
him,  mention  only  three  sacraments:  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  the  Lord^s  supper;  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  likewise  men- 
tions three,  but  puts  ordination  in  the  place  of  confirmation. 
For  in  the  Eastern  church  confirmation,  or  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  was  less  prominent,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  sacrament 
of  baptism ;  while  in  the  Western  church  it  gradually  estab* 
lished  itself  in  the  rank  of  an  independent  sacrament 

The  unknown  Greek  author  of  the  pseudo-Dionysian 
writings  of  the  sixth  century  enumerates  six  sacraments 
(jiwrnipui) :  ^  (1.)  baptism,  or  illumination ;  (2.)  the  eucharist, 
or  the  consecration  of  consecrations ;  (3.)  the  consecration  with 

'  Contra  Faust  zlz.  18:  '^  Prima  sacnunenta  pnemmeiatiya  erant  Christi  tcd- 
tun ;  quiB  cum  suo  adventu  Ghristus  implerissety  ablata  sunt,  et  alia  sunt  institata, 
virtnUe  fnt^ora,  numero  paiueiora,^ 

*  De  symb.  ad  Gatech.  c.  6 :  "  Quomodo  Eva  facta  est  ex  latere  Adam,  ita  eode- 
sia  formatur  e»  latere  GhrisU.  Fercussum  est  ejus  latus  et  statim  manaTit  mmguU 
et  aqua^  quie  sunt  ecclesiie  genmna  taeramtnta,^^  Be  ordlne  bapiasmi,  c.  6  (BibL 
max.  tom.  xIt.  p.  11):  **  Profluxerunt  ex  ^us  latere  wngvu  et  aqua^  duo  mnclm 
eeeUria  prcBcipua  taeramerUa,"  Serm.  218:  "Sacramenta,  quibus  fonnator  ecde* 
sia.**  Gomp.  Ghrysostom,  HomiL  86  m  Job. :  i^  ifju^ripvp  ri  iKtc^tf^la  avp49rriict, 
Tertullian  called  baptism  and  the  eucharist  "sacramenta  propria,^  Adv.  Mara  L  14. 

*  **£t  SI  quid  aliud  in  diyinis  Uteris  commendatur/*  or:  **omne  mysticam  sa* 
cromque  dgnum.*' 

*  ''Sacramentum  chrismatis,'*  Gontr.  lit.  Petiliani  ii.  104.     So  em  CTprian, 

Ep.  12. 

*  **  Saoramentum  nuptiarum,"  Be  nuptais  et  ooncupiso.  L  2. 

'  ^'Sacramentum  dandi  baptismum,**  Be  bapt  ad  Bonat '..  2 ;  Ei^lat  PanD.  d 
It. 

*  Be  Uerarch.  eodes.  c.  2  sq. 
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anointiDg  oil,  or  confirmation ;  (4.)  the  consecration  of  priestB ; 
(5.)  the  consecration  of  monks ;  (6.)  the  consecration  of  the 
dead,  or  extreme  unction.  Here  marriage  and  penance  are 
wanting ;  in  place  of  them  appears  the  consecration  of  monks, 
wliich  however  was  afterwards  excluded  from  the  number  of 
the  sacraments. 

In  the  North  African,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Gallican 
cliurches  the  washing  of  feet  also  long  maintained  the  place  of 
a  distinct  sacrament.'  Ambrose  asseited  its  sacramental  char- 
acter against  the  church  of  Eome,  and  even  declared  it  to  be  as 
necessary  as  baptism,  because  it  was  instituted  by  Christ,  and 
delivered  men  from  original  sin,  as  baptism  from  the  actual  sin 
of  transgression ; — a  view  which  rightly  found  but  little  accept- 
ance. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments  con- 
tinued till  the  twelfth  century.*  Yet  the  usage  of  the  church 
from  the  fifth  century  downward,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
appears  to  have  inclined  silently  to  the  number  seven,  which 
was  commended  by  its  mystical  sacredness.  This  is  shown  at 
least  by  the  agreement  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  churches  in 
this  point,  and  even  of  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who 
split  off  in  the  fifth  century  from  the  orthodox  Greek  church." 

In  the  West,  the  number  seven  was  first  introduced,  as  is 
usually  supposed,  by  the  bishop  Otto  of  Bamberg  (1124),  more 
correctly  by  Peter  Lombard  (+1164),  the  "  Master  of  Sentences ;" 

'  According  to  the  teBtimonj  ^(  t^bKnae,  AugoBtine,  and  the  Miasale  OaUioom 
▼etns. '  Oomp.  Hahn,  L  a  p.  S4  f. 

*  Beda  VenerabfliB  (f  7S6X  Ratmnmus  of  t)orbie  (f  868),  Ratherius  of  Verona 
(f  974),  in  enumeratiDg  the  sacraments,  name  onlj  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  even  Alexander  of  Hales  (f  1246)  ezpresdj  says  (Smnma  P.  !▼.  Qn.  8,  Membr. 
2,  art  1) :  **  Christns  dno  sacramenta  institoit  per  se  ipeam,  sacramemabk  baptismi 
et  sacramentom  eacharistisB.*'  Damiani  (f  1072),  on  the  other  hand,  &ientions 
twdve  sacraments,  viz.,  baptism,  confinnation,  anointing  of  the  sick,  conseoraiion  of 
bishops,  consecration  of  kings,  consecration  of  churches,  penance,  consecration  of 
canons,  monks,  hermits,  and  nuns,  and  marriage.  Opp.  tom.  iL  872  (ed.  C.  C^jet.). 
Bernard  of  dairraux  (f  1161)  names  ten  sacraments.  Gonflrmation  was  usually 
reckoned  among  the  sacraments.    Gomp.  Hahn,  L  c  88  ft 

*  No  pUun  trace,  howerer,  of  such  a  definite  number  appears  in  the  earfiest 
monuments  of  the  faith  of  these  Oriental  sects,  or  evea  in  the  orthodox  tbeologiaa 
John  Damascmua. 
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rationally  and  rhetorically  justified  by  Thomas  Aquinas  aiid 
other  scholastics  (as  recently  by  Mohler)  from  the  seven  chief 
religious  wants  of  human  life  and  human  society ; '  and  finally 
publicly  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Florence  in  1439  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Greek  church,  and  established  by  the 
council  of  Trent  with  an  anathema  against  all  who  think  other- 
wise.' The  Reformation  returned,  in  this  point  aa  in  others,  to 
the  Kew  Testament ;  retained  none  but  baptism  and  the  Lord'p 
Supper  as  proper  sacraments,  instituted  and  enjoined  by  Christ 
himself;  entirely  rejected  extreme  unction  (and  at  first  con- 
firmation) ;  consigned  penance  to  the  province  of  the  inward 
life,  and  confirmation,  marriage,  and  orders  to  the  more  general 
province  of  sacred  acts  and  usages,  to  which  a  more  or  less 
sacramental  character  may  be  ascribed,  but  by  no  means  an 
equality  in  other  respects  with  baptism  and  the  holy  Supper.' 

§  92.    Bajpiism. 

For  the  Literature,  see  vol.  i.  §  87,  p.  122 ;  espeoiallj  HOfukg  (Lutheran) : 
Das  Sacrament  der  Taufe.  W.  Waxx  (Anglican) :  Thd  History  of  In- 
fant Baptif^m  (1706),  new  ed.  Oxf.  1844,  4  vols.  0.  A.  G.  v.  ZszsoHwnz; 
System  der  christlich  kirchlichen  Katechetik.    Vol.  i.  Leipz.  1868. 

On  heretical    baptism    in    particular,   see  Mattes   (R.   C):    Ueber  die 

^  Usually :  Birth  ^baptism ;  growth =oonflniiation ;  notuishment  =  the  Snpper ; 
healing  of  eickness  =  penance ;  perfect  restoration  r=  extreme  unction ;  propagatioD 
of  society  =  marriage ;  gOYemment  of  society  =  orders.  Others  compare  the  sacra> 
ments  with  the  four  cardinal  natural  virtues :  prudence,  courage,  justice,  and  tem^ 
persnce,  and  the  three  theological  virtues :  faith,  love,  and  hope ;  but  vary  in  thdi 
assignments  of  the  several  sacraments  to  the  several  virtues  respectively.  All  these 
eomparisons  are,  of  course,  more  or  lees  arbitrary  and  fanciful. 

*  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the  anathema  upon  all  who  deny  the  number 
of  seven  sacraments  and  its  institution  by  Christ,  Sees.  viL  de  sacr.  can.  1 :  **  Si  quls 
dizerit,  sacramenta  novas  legis  non  fuisse  omnia  a  Christo  instituta,  aut  esse  plura 
vel  pauciora  quam  septem,  anathema  sit"  In  default  of  a  historical  proof  of  the 
seven  sacraments  from  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers,  Roman  divines,  like  Breu- 
ner  and  Perrone,  find  themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  eUteiplina  areani  ;  but 
this  related  only  to  the  eeUbration  of  the  sacraments,  and  disappeared  in  the  fourth 
century  upon  the  universal  adoption  of  Christianity.  Comp.  also  the  treatise  of  0 
L.  Hahn :  Doctrinss  Romanss  de  numero  sacramentario  septenario  ratioces  historic^ 
ViatisL  1869. 

'  A  more  particular  discussion  of  the  diiferences  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Protestant  doctrines  of  the  sacraments  belongs  to  symbolism  and  polemics. 
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Kfitzertaufe,  in  the  Tubingen  '•  TheoL  Qnartalschrift,"  for  18i9,  pp. 
671-687,  and  1850,  pp.  24r-69 ;  and  G.  E.  Steitz,  art.  Ketzertaufe  in 
Eenag^t  TbeoL  Enoyolop.  vol.  viL  pp.  624-541  (partly  io  opposition  tc 
Mattea).  Concerning  the  form  of  baptism,  on  the  Baptist  side,  T.  J. 
Conant:  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Baptizein  philologically  and  histor* 
ioallj  investigated.    New  Tork,  1861. 

The  views  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  concerning  baptism 
and  baptismal  regeneration  were  in  this  period  more  copiously 
embellished  in  rhetorical  style  by  Basil  the  Great  and  the  two 
Gregories,  who  wrote  special  treatises  on  this  sacrament,  and 
were  more  clearly  and  logically  developed  by  Angustine.  The 
patristic  and  Soman  Catholic  view  on  regeneration,  however, 
differs  considerably  from  the  one  which  now  prevails  among 
most  Protestant  denominations,  especially  those  of  the  more 
Pnritanic  type,  in  that  it  signifies  not  so  much  a  subjective 
change  of  heart,  which  is  more  properly  called  conversion,  but  ^'> 

a  change  in  the  objective  condition  and  relation  of  the  sinner,  ^ 

namely,  his  translation  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Some  modem  divines  make  a  distinction 
between  baptismal  and  moral  regeneration,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  with  the  fact  that  the  evidences  of  a 
new  life  are  wholly  wanting  in  so  many  who  are  baptized.  But 
we  cannot  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
doctrine,  and  mnst  confine  ourselves  to  a  historical  statement. 

Gr^ory  Nazianzen  sees  in  baptism  all  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity combined,  especially  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  new 
birth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  divine  image.  To  cliildren  it 
is  a  seal  {a^parfk)  of  grace  and  a  consecration  to  the  service  at* 
God.  According  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  child  by  baptism  is 
instated  in  the  paradise  from  which  Adam  was  thrust  out. 
The  Greek  fathers  had  no  clear  conception  of  original  sin. 
According  to  the  Pelagian  Julian  of  Eclanum,  Chrysostom 
taught:  We  baptize  children,  though  they  are  not  stained 
with  sin,  in  order  that  holiness,  righteousness,  sonship,  inherit- 
ance, and  brotherhood  may  be  imparted  to  them  through 
Christ.' 

'  The  passage  la  not  found  in  the  writings  of  OhrjsostonL    Augosdne,  howerer, 
ices  not  dispale  the  dtataoD,  bat  tries  to  explain  it  awaj  (contra  Julian.  L  o.  6,  §  21). 
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Augustine  brought  the  operation  of  baptism  into  connectioi] 
with  his  more  complete  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Baptism 
delivers  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  takes  away  the  sinfiil 
character  of  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,*  while  for  the  adult 
it  at  the  same  time  effects  the  forgiveness  of  all  actual  trans- 
gressions before  baptism.  Like  Ambrose  and  other  fathers, 
Augustine  taught  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on  the  ground  of  John  iii.  5,  and  de- 
duced therefrom,  in  logical  consistency,  the  terrible  doctrine  of 
the  danmation  of  all  unbaptized  children,  though  he  assigned 
them  the  mildest  grade  of  perdition.' 

The  council  of  Carthage,  in  318,  did  the  same,  and  in  its 
second  canon  rejected  the  notion  of  a  happy  middle  state  for 
unbaptized  children.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  thia 
addition  to  the  second  canon  does  not  appear  in  all  copies  of 
the  Acts  of  the  council,  and  was  perhaps  out  of  some  horror 
omitted.' 

In  Augustine  we  already  find  all  the  germs  of  the  scholastic 
and  Catholic  doctrine  of  baptism,  though  they  hardly  agree 
properly  with  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  divine  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  saints.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  which 
is,  negatively,  the  means  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  that  is,  both  of 
original  sin  and  of  actual  sins  committed  before  baptism  (not 
after  it),  and  positively,  the  foundation  of  the  new  spiritual 
life  of  faith  through  the  impartation  of  the  graiia  operans  and 
oo-qperana.  The  subjective  condition  of  this  effect  is  the  wor- 
thy receiving,  that  is,  penitent  faith.     Since  in  the  child  there 

'  Be  nnpt  et  concnp.  L  28 :  "  Dimitdtor  ooncupisoentia  camiM  in  baptiamo,  nan 
Hi  non  sit,  sed  ut  in  peccatum  non  imputetar." 

*  *'  Panmlofl  in  danmatione  omnium  miUssima  futuros.**  Ck>mp.  De  peoeat  mer. 
L  20,  21,  28 ;  Ep.  186,  27.  To  the  heathen  he  also  aaaigned  a  milder  and  more 
tolerable  condemnation,  Contr.  Julian,  iv.  28. 

*  Comp.  Neander,  1.  c.  I  p.  424,  and  espedally  Hefele,  ConGiliengeschichte,  d.  pi 
108.  The  passage  in  question,  which  is  lacking  both  in  Isidore  and  in  Dionjsiua, 
nms  thus:  **  Whoerer  says  that  there  is,  m  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  elsewhere,  a 
certain  middle  place,  where  children  who  die  without  baptism  live  happy  (beate 
vfrant),  while  yet  they  oannot  without  baptism  enter  into  Uie  kingdom  of  heaT«ii| 
i  A,  hito  eternal  life^  let  him  be  anatfaema." 
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b  no  actnal  dn,  the  effect  of  baptism  in  this  case  is  limited  tc 
the  remission  of  the  gnilt  of  original  sin ;  and  since  the  child 
cannot  yet  itself  believe,  the  Christian  chnrch  (represented  bj 
the  parents  and  the  sponsors)  here  appears  in  its  behalf,  as  An* 
gnstine  likewise  supposed,  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
the  education  of  the  baptized  child  to  Christian  majority  J 

As  to  infant  baptism :  tliere  was  in  this  period  a  general 
oonyiction  of  its  propriety  and  of  its  apostolic  origin.  Even 
the  Pelagians  were  no  exception ;  though  infant  baptism  does 
not  properly  fit  into  their  system ;  for  they  denied  original  sin, 
and  baptism,  as  a  rite  of  purification,  always  has  reference  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  They  attributed  to  infant  baptism 
an  improving  effect  Coelestius  maintained  that  children  by 
baptism  gained  entrance  to  the  higher  stage  of  salvation,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  which,  with  merely  natural  powers,  they 
could  not  attain.  He  therefore  supposed  a  middle  condition  of 
lower  salvation  for  unbaptized  children,  which  in  the  above- 
quoted  second  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage — ^if  it  be  genu- 
ine— is  condemned.  Pelagius  said  more  cautiously :  Whither 
unbaptized  children  go,  I  know  not ;  whither  they  do  not  go,  I 
know. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  general  admission  of  infant  bap- 
tism, the  practice  of  it  was  by  no  means  universal.  Forced 
baptism,  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the 
sacrament,  was  as  yet  unknown.  Many  Christian  parents  post- 
poned the  baptism  of  their  children,  sometimes  from  indiffer- 
ence, sometimes  firom  fear  that  they  might  by  their  later  life 
forfeit  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  thereby  make  their  condition 
the  worse.  Thus  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Augustine,  though 
they  had  eminently  pious  mothers,  were  not  baptized  till  their 
conversion  in  their  manhood.  But  they  afterward  regretted 
this.  Gregory  admonishes  a  mother:  ^'Let  not  sin  gain  the 
mastery  in  thy  child  ;  let  him  be  consecrated  even  in  swaddling 

*  The  tohoUstios  were  not  entirely  agreed  whetber  baptism  fanparta  porithre 
gmoe  to  an,  or  onlj  to  adults.  Peter  Lombard  was  of  the  latter  opinion ;  hot  most 
dMnes  extended  the  poritire  effect  of  baptism  eren  to  chfldren,  though  under 
firfons  modifications.  Gomp.  the  fbU  exposition  of  the  soholastio  doctrine  of  btj^ 
(wliieh  does  not  belong  here)  in  Hahn,  Lap.  888  ft 
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bands.  Thon  art  afraid  of  the  divine  seal  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  nature.  What  weakness  of  faith !  Hannah  dedi- 
cated her  Samuel  to  the  Lord  even  before  his  birth  ;  and  imme- 
diately after  his  birth  trained  him  for  the  priesthood.  Instead 
of  fearing  human  weakness,  trnst  in  God." 

Many  adult  catechumens  and  proselytes  likewise,  partly  from 
light-mindedness  and  love  of  the  world,  partly  from  pious  pru- 
dence and  superstitious  fear  of  impairing  the  magical  virtue  of 
baptism,  postponed  their  baptism  until  some  misfortune  or  se- 
vere sickness  drove  them  to  the  ordinance.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed example  of  this  is  the  emperor  Constantiue,  who  was  not 
baptized  till  he  was  on  his  bed  of  death.  The  postponement  of 
baptism  in  that  day  was  equivalent  to  the  postponement  of 
repentance  and  conversion  so  firequent  in  ours.  This  custom 
was  resisted  by  the  most  eminent  church  teachers,  but  did  not 
give  way  till  the  fifth  century,  when  it  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  universal  introduction  of  infant  baptism. 

Heretical  baptism  was  now  generally  regarded  as  valid,  if 
performed  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God.  The  Roman  view 
prevailed  over  the  Cyprianic,  at  least  in  the  Western  church  ; 
except  among  the  Donatists,  who  entirely  rejected  heretical 
baptism  (as  well  as  the  catholic  baptism),  and  made  the  effi* 
cacy  of  the  sacrament  depend  not  only  on  the  ecclesiastical 
position,  but  also  on  the  personal  piety  of  the  officiating  priest. 

Augustine,  in  his  anti-Donatistic  writings,  defends  the  va* 
lidity  of  heretical  baptism  by  the  following  course  of  argument : 
Baptism  is  an  institution  of  Christ,  in  the  administration  of 
which  the  minister  is  only  an  agent ;  the  grace  or  virtue  of  the 
sacrament  is  entirely  dependent  on  Ohrist,  and  not  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  administering  agent ;  the  unbeliever  receives 
not  the  power,  but  the  form  of  the  sacrament,  which  indeed  is 
of  no  use  to  the  baptized  as  long  as  he  is  outside  of  the  saving 
catholic  communion,  but  becomes  available  as  soon  as  he  enters 
it  on  profession  of  faith  ;  baptism,  wherever  performed,  imparts 
an  indelible  character,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a ''  character  dominicus," 
"  regius."  He  compares  it  often  to  the  "  nota  militaris,"  whicb 
marks  the  soldier  once  for  all,  whether  it  was  branded  on  his 
body  by  the  legitimate  captain  or  by  a  rebel,  aQd  binds  him 
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to  the  service,  and  exposes  him  to  punifihmeat  for  disobe- 
dience. 

Proselyted  heretics  were,  however,  always  confirmed  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  when  received  into  the  catholic  church.  They 
were  treated  like  penitents.  Leo  the  Great  says  of  them,  that 
they  have  received  only  the  form  of  baptism  without  the  power 
of  sanctification.* 

The  most  eminent  Greek  fathers  of  the  Nicene  age,  on  the 
other  hand,  adhered  to  the  position  of  Cyprian  and  Firmilian. 
Athanasius,  Gregory  JNazianzen,  Basil,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem regarded,  besides  the  proper  form,  the  true  tiinitarian  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  baptizing  community,  as  an  essential  condition 
of  the  validity  of  baptism.  The  45th  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Canons  threatens  those  with  excommunication  who  received 
converted  heretics  without  rebaptism.  But  a  milder  view 
gradually  obtained  even  in  the  East,  which  settled  at  last  upon 
a  compromise. 

The  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  in  its  sev- 
enth canon  (which,  however,  is  wanting  in  the  Latin  versions, 
and  is  perhaps  later),  recognizes  the  baptism  of  the  Arians,  the 
Sabbatians  (a  soii  of  Kovatians,  so  called  Irom  their  leader  Sab- 
batius),  the  Quartodecimanians,  the  Apollinarians,  but  reject- 
ed the  baptism  of  the  £unomians,  ^'  who  baptize  witl)  only  one 
immersion,"  the  Sabellians,  ''  who  teach  the  Sou-Fatlierhood 
(i/eWarop^a),"  the  Montanists  (probably  because  they  did  not  at 
that  time  use  the  orthodox  baptismal  formula),  and  all  other 
heretics.  These  had  first  to  be  exorcised,  then  instructed,  and 
then  baptized,  being  treated  therefore  as  heathen  proselytes.' 
The  TruUan  council  of  692,  in  its  95th  canon  rei)eated  this 
canon,  and  added  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Dioscnnis  and  Severus  to  the  list  of  those  heretics  who 
may  be  received  into  the  church  on  a  mere  recantation  of 
their  error.    These  decisions  lati  principle  and  consistency. 

The  catechetical  instruction  which  preceded  the  baptism  of 

'  Bpist  129  ad  Nicet.  c  7 :  **  Qui  baptismmn  ab  hsBretids  acoepenxnt  .  .  .  sola 
mTocatione  SpiritoB  S.  per  impositionem  manutim  oonfirmandi  sunt,  quia  formam 
tantom  baptismi  sine  sanctificatioms  virtute  sumpsenint" 

'  Comp.  Hefele,  Condliengeschichte,  il  26 ;  Mattes,  Ueber  die  Ketzertaofe,  is 
the  Tiibingen  Quartalsdirift,  1849,  p.  580. 
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proBeljtefi  and  adults,  and  followed  the  baptism  iif  children, 
ended  with  a  public  examination  {sorutimum)  before  the  con- 
gregation. The  Creed — in  the  East  the  Nicene,  in  the  West 
the .  Apostles' — was  committed  to  memory  and  professed  b j 
the  candidates  or  the  god-parents  of  the  children. 

The  favorite  times  for  baptism  for  adults  wei*e  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  and  in  the  East  also  Epiphany.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire 
went  over  from  heathenism  to  Ohristianity,  the  baptisteries 
were  thronged  with  proselytes  on  those  high  festivals,  and  the 
baptism  of  such  masses  bad  often  a  very  imposing  and  solemn 
character.  Children  were  usually  incorporated  into  the  church 
by  baptism  soon  after  their  birth. 

Immersion  continued  to  be  the  usual  form  of  baptism,  espe- 
cially in  the  East ;  and  the  threefold  immersion  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity.  Yet  Gregory  the  Great  permitted  also  the  sin- 
gle immersion,  which  was  customary  in  Spain  as  a  testimony 
against  the  Arian  polytheism.' 

With  baptism,  several  preparatory  and  accompanying  cere- 
monies, some  of  them  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries, were  connected ;  which  were  significant,  but  overshadowed 
and  obscured  the  original  simplicity  of  the  sacrament.  These 
were  exorcism,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  devil ;  *  breathing  upon 
the  candidates,'  as  a  sign  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  John  xx.  22 ;  the  touching  of  the  ears,* 
with  the  exclamation :  Ephphatha  I — ^from  Mark  vii.  34,  for  the 
opening  of  the  spiritual  understanding ;  the  sign  of  the  cross 
made  upon  the  forehead  and  breast,  as  the  mark  of  the  soldier 

'  Greg.  Ep.  L  48,  to  Bishop  Leander  of  Seyille:  "  Dam  m  tribns  subfiiflteiitaia 
ana  substantia  est,  reprehensibile  esse  nallatenus  potest  infantem  in  baptismate  ve) 
ter  vel  semd  mergere :  quando  et  in  tribus  mersionibas  personanmi  trimtas,  et  in 
ana  potest  personanim  singularitas  designari  Sod  qola  nunc  usque  ab  hfereUcia 
Infans  in  baptismate  tertio  mergebatur,  fiendum  apud  vo9  non  esse  oenseo,  ne  dam 
mersiones  numerant,  divinitatem  dlTidant."  From  this  we  see,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  even  in  infant  baptism,  and  among  heretics,  immersion  was  the  custom.  Tel 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  sprinkling,  at  least  of  weak  or  sick  children,  as  in  the  bt^ 
fumiM  dinieorum,  especially  in  northern  climates,  oame  early  into  use. 

*  Oomp.  ToL  L  p.  899. 

*  Insufflare,  4fupu<r^¥. 

*  Sacramentam  anertionifl. 
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of  ChriBt ;  and,  at  least  in  Africa,  the  giving  of  Bait,  as  the  em 
blem  of  the  divine  word,  according  to  Mark  iz.  50 ;  Matt.  v.  13  ; 
CoL  iv.  6.  Proselytes  generally  took  also  a  new  name,  accord 
ing  to  Sev.  ii.  17. 

In  the  act  of  baptism  itself,  the  candidate  first,  with  his  face 
toward  the  west,  renounced  Satan  and  all  iiis  pomp  and  ser- 
vice ;  *  then,  facing  the  east,  he  vowed  fidelity  to  Christ,'  and 
confessed  his  faith  in  the  trinne  God,  either  by  rehearsing  the 
Creed,  or  in  answer  to  questions.*  Thereupon  followed  the 
threefold  or  the  single  immersion  in  the  name  of  the  triune 
Ood,  with  the  calling  of  the  name  of  the  candidate,  the  deacons 
and  deaconesses  assisting.  After  the  second  anointing  with 
the  consecrated  oil  (confinnation),  the  veil  was  removed,  with 
which  the  heads  of  catechumens,  in  token  of  their  spiritual  mi- 
nority, were  covered  dnring  divine  worship,  and  the  baptized 
person  was  clothed  in  white  garments,  representing  the  state 
of  regeneration,  purity,  and  freedom.  In  the  Western  chnrch 
the  baptized  person  received  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  honey,  as  a  symbol  of  childlike  innocence  and  as  a  fore- 
taste of  the  communion. 

§  93.     Ocmfirmation. 

Oomp.  the  Literature  of  Baptism,  especially  H6funo,  and  ZizaoHwrrz: 
Per  Elatecbamenat  (first  vol.  of  his  System  der  Kateohetik).  Leipzig, 
1868. 

Confirmation,  in  the  first  centuries,  was  closely  connected 
with  the  act  of  baptism  as  the  completion  of  that  act,  especial- 
ly in  adults.  After  the  cessation  of  proselyte  baptism  and  the 
increase  of  infant  baptism,  it  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as 
an  independent  sacrament.  Even  by  Augustine,  Leo  I.,  and 
others,  it  is  expressly  called  mcramentwm!'     This  independ- 

*  This  was  the  kwvrv^  or  aftrminiaafio  dEo^oli,  with  the  words :  'AwordacofAai 
#«<«  SarorOy  arcd  wJia^  rp  wofivy  <rov  aral  vdap  rf  Xarpcif  aov.     The  ApOSioIic  CoilStI- 

tnttons  add  rott  fpyoiu    In  TertoUian:  **Benimciare  diabolo  et  pompte  et  angdia 

*  'OftoKiyrfffit,  professio. 

*  Aug.  CoDtiA  liter.  PetO.  1.  il  c.  104  (torn.  ix.  p.  199);  Leo,  Epist  166,  o.  S. 
Confinnation  is  called  eanfinnoHo  from  its  nature ;  nffiHum  or  eomtpuUiOf  from  Hi 
design ;  ehrimna  or  t^iuiio,  from  its  matter ;  and  impatUio  mafnivm,  from  its  fonn. 
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ence  was  promoted  by  the  hierarcliical  interest,  especially  in 
the  Latin  church,  where  the  performance  of  this  rite  is  an  epis- 
copal function. 

The  catholic  theory  of  confirmation  is,  that  it  seals  and 
dompletes  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  in 
some  sense  a  subjective  complement  to  infant  baptism,  in  which 
tlie  baptized  person,  now  grown  to  years  of  discretion,  renews 
the  vows  made  by  his  parents  or  sponsors  in  his  name  at 
his  baptism,  and  makes  himself  personally  responsible  for 
them.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  properly  a  later  Protest- 
ant (Lutheran  and  Anglican)  view.  Baptism,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church,  admits  the  man  into  the 
rank  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  confirmation  endows  him  with 
strength  and  courage  for  the  spiritual  warfare. 

The  outward  form  of  confirmation  consists  in  the  anointing 
of  the  forehead,  the  nose,  the  ear,  and  the  breast  with  the  con- 
secrated oil,  or  a  mixture  of  balsam/  which  symbolizes  the 
consecration  of  the  whole  man  to  the  spiritual  priesthood  ;  and 
in  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  clergyman,'  which  signi- 
fies and  effects  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
general  Christian  calling.'  Tlie  anointing  takes  precedence  of 
the  imposition  of  hands,  in  agreement  with  the  Old  Testament 
sacerdotal  view;  while  in  the  Protestant  qhurch,  wherever 
confirmation  continues,  it  is  entirely  abandoned,  and  only  the 
imposition  of  hands  is  retained. 

Li  other  respects  considerable  diversity  prevailed  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ancient  church  in  regard  to  the  usage  of 
confirmation  and  the  time  of  performing  it 

In  the  Greek  church  every  priest  may  administer  confirmar 
tion  or  holy  unction,  and  that  immediately  after  baptism ;  but 

'  Xpifffia,  This  was  afterward,  m  the  Latin  church,  the  second  anointing,  m 
distinction  from  that  which  took  place  at  baptism.  The  Greek  church,  however, 
which  always  cox\joins  confirmation  with  baptism,  stopped  with  one  anointing. 
Comp.  Hahn,  L  c.  p.  91  f. 

*  Impoaitio  manuum.  This,  however,  subsequently  became  less  prominent  than 
Hie  anointing ;  henoe  confirmation  is  also  called  simply  cAmrno,  or  §acrttmeniwn 
chritnuUis^  unctionig. 

*  The  formula  now  used  vc.  the  Roman  church  in  the  act  of  confirmation,  which 
is  not  older,  however,  than  the  twelfth  century,  runs :  "  Signo  te  signo  crucis  et  ooo 
fiimo  te  chrismate  salutis,  in  nomine  Fatris  et  Filli  et  Spiritus  Sancti.** 
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in  the  Latin  church  after  the  time  of  Jerome  (aa  now  in  the 
Anglican)  this  iimction,  like  the  power  of  ordination,  waa  con* 
aidered  a  prerogative  of  the  bishops,  who  made  periodical  tours 
in  their  dioceses  to  confirm  the  baptized.  Thus  the  two  acts 
were  often  far  apart  in  time. 

§  94.     Ordmation. 

J.  MoRXNTB  (B.  0.) :  Ck>mmdnt.  hist,  ao  dogm.  de  saoris  eooles.  ordinationi- 
bna.  Par.  1656,  eta  Fb.  Halixsius  (R.  0.) :  De  aacria  eleotipniboa 
et  ordioationibus.  Rom.  1749.  8  vols.  foL  G.  L.  Hahn  :  1.  o.  p.  96 
and  p.  854  ff.  Comp.  the  relevant  sections  in  the  aroheological  worka 
of  BiNOHAM,  AueuBTi,  BciTEBiic,  etc 

The  ordination  of  clergymen'  was  as  early  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  admitted  into  the  number  of  sacraments.  Angus- 
tine  first  ciQls  it  a  sacrament,  but  with  the  remark  that  in  his 
time  the  church  unanimously  acknowledged  the  sacramental 
character  of  this  usage.' 

Ordination  is  the  solemn  consecration  to  the  special  priest- 
hood, as  baptism  is  the  introduction  to  the  universal  priest- 
hood ;  and  it  is  the  medium  of  communicating  the  gifts  for  the 
ministerial  office.  It  confers  the  capacity  and  authority  of  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  and  governing  the  body  of  believ- 
ers, and  secures  to  the  church  order,  care,  and  steady  growth  to 
the  end  of  tiine.  A  ruling  power  is  as  necessary  in  the  church 
as  in  the  state.  In  the  Jewish  church  there  was  a  hereditary 
priestly  caste ;  in  the  Christian  this  is  exchanged  for  an  un- 
broken succession  of  voluntary  priests  from  all  classes,  but 
mostly  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

Like  baptism  and  confirmation,  ordination  imparts,  according 
to  the  later  scholastic  doctrine,  a  character  mdelelnli^y  and  cannot 
therefore  be  repeated.'  But  this  of  course  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  suspension  and  excommunication  in  case  of  gross 

'  XfipoTovia,  $ta9t4peiff  ordUutHOj  and  in  the  caae  of  bJahopg,  totueeraiia, 
'  De  bono  ooxdug.  c.  18  (torn.  tL  p.  242),  e.  24  (p.  247);  Gontr.  Epist  Parmen. 

L  fi.  c.  12  (tOBL  iz.  pp.  29,  80).     Comp.  Leo  M .  Epist  xiL  e.  9 ;  Oregor.  M.  Ezpoe. 

In  L  Kegg.  L  vl  a  8.    These  and  other  paBsages  in  Hahn^  p.  97. 

'  Already  intimated  by  Augustine,  De  bapt  e.  Donat  ii.  2:  **Sioat  baptintn^ 

ift  ab  mutate  receeserit,  sacramentom  dandi  non  amittit,  aio  etiam  ordinatoa,  d  ak 

anitate  reoesserit^  saoramentun  dandi  baptiammn  [i  c^  ordination]  non  amitUt'* 
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immorality  or  gross  errfr.  The  conncil  of  Kice,  in  826,  ac 
knowledged  even  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the  schism- 
atic Noyatians. 

Corresponding  to  the  three  ardimsa  mqjorea  there  were 
three  ordinations :  to  the  diaconate,  to  the  presbyterate,  and  to 
the  episcopate/  Many  of  the  most  eminent  bishops,  however, 
like  Cyprian  and  Ambrose,  received  the  three  rites  in  quick 
succession,  and  ofiSciated  only  as  bishops. 

Different  from  ordination  is  installation,  or  induction  into 
a  particular  congregation  or  diocese,  which  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  minister  is  transferred. 

•  Ordination  was  performed  by  laying  on  of  hands  and  pray* 
er,  closing  with  the  conmiunion.  To  these  were  gradually  add- 
ed other  preparatory  and  attendant  j^ractices;  such  as  the 
tonsure,'  the  anointing  with  the  chrism  (only  in  the  Latin 
church  after  Gregory  the  Great),  investing  with  the  insignia 
of  the  ofiSce  (the  holy  books,  and  in  the  case  of  bishops  the  ring 
and  staff),  the  kiss  of  brotherhood,  etc.  Only  bishops  can 
ordain,  though  presbyters  assist.  The  ordination  or  consecra- 
ion  of  a  bishop  generally  requires,  for  greater  solemnity,  the 
presence  of  three  bishops. 

No  one  can  receive  priestly  orders  without  a  fixed  field  of 
labor  which  yields  him  support.*  In  the  course  of  time  fur- 
ther  restrictions,  derived  in  part  from  the  Old  Testament,  in 
r^ard  to  age,  education,  physical  and  moral  constitution, 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  marriage,  etc.,  were  established  by 
ecclesiastical  legislation. 

The  favorite  times  for  ordination  were  Pentecost  and  the 
quarterly  Quatember  terms  *  (i.  «.,  the  beginning  of  Quadrago- 

'  On  the  character  of  the  ordination  of  the  8ub-deaoonB,  as  well  as  of  HiAwrtnio— 
and  presbjterflB,  there  were  afterward  dlTeree  viewa.  Usually  this  was  considered 
ordination  only  in  an  improper  sense. 

*  After  the  fifth  century,  but  under  vaiious  forms,  tonsura  Petri,  etc.  It  was 
fint  applied  to  penitents,  then  to  monks,  and  finally  to  the  clergy. 

*  Hence  the  old  rules:  **Ne  quis  vage  ordinetur,*'  and,  **Nemo  ordinatur  sine 
titulo.**    Comp.  Acts  zIt.  28 ;  Tit  L  5 ;  1  Pet  v.  1. 

*  Quatuor  tempora.  Comp.  the  old  verse:  '^Post  onix  (Hdyrood  day,  Utli 
September),  post  dneres  (Ash  Wednesday),  post  spuitus  (Pentecost)  atque  Lucia 
(18th  December),  Sit  tibi  m  auguria  quarta  sequens  fezia.** 
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aima,  the  weeks  after  Pentecost,  after  the  fourteenth  of  Sep- 
tembeTj  and  after  the  thirteenth  of  December),  which  were 
dbaenred,  aft^er  Oelasins  or  Leo  the  Great,  as  ordinary  peniten- 
tial seasons  of  the  church.  The  candidates  were  obliged 
to  prepare  themdves  for  consecration  by  prayer  and  fasting. 


§95.    Ths  Sacratneni  of  the  EudioritA. 

Oomp.  the  Literature  in  toL  L  §  88  and  §  102,  the  corresponding  seotionfl 
in  the  Dootiioe  Histories  and  Aroheologies,  and  the  treatises  of  G.  E. 
Stxitz  on  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  in  the  Greek  chnrch,  in  DcrMr'i  '^  Jahrbttoher  filr  Deutsche 
Theologie,"  for  1864  and  1866.  In  part  also  the  liturgical  works  of 
KxALB,  Daniel,  etc.,  cited  below  (§  98),  and  Pmup  Fbeeman  :  The 
Principles  of  Divine  Service.  Lond.  Part  i  1856,  Part  ii  1862.  (The 
author,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  part,  states  as  his  object: 
'^  To  unravel,  bj  means  of  an  historical  survey  of  the  ancient  belief 
concerning  the  Holt  Euohabist,  viewed  as  a  mysterj,  and  of  the  later 
departures  from  it,  the  manifold  confusions  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  subject,  more  especially  ednce  the  fatal  epoch  of  the 
eleventh  century."  But  the  book  treats  not  so  much  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  of  the  ceremony  of  it,  and  the  eucharistic  sacrifice, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Anglican  church.) 

The  Encharist  is  both  a  sacrament  wherein  God  con- 
veys to  ns  a  certain  blessing,  -and  a  sacrifice  which  man  of- 
fers to  Ood.  As  a  sacrament,  or  the  commnnion,  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  sacred  rites ;  as  a  sacrifice  it  stands  alone. 
The  celebration  of  it  nnder  tlds  twofold  character  forms  the 
holy  of  holies  of  the  Christian  cultus  in  the  ancient  church, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  at  this  daj.^ 

i  Freeman,  L  a  Introdacdon  to  Part  il  (1867X  P-  ^i  ^7"  ^^  ^^  Eucharist,  not 
without  jastice,  from  a  historical  and  theological  point  of  view:  "It  was  oonfesaedly 
through  long  ages  of  the  chnreh,  and  is  by  the  vast  minority  of  the  Christian  worid 
at  this  hoar,  conceived  to  be  ...  no  less  than  the  highest  line  of  contact  and  region 
of  commingling  between  heaven  and  earth  known  to  us,  or  prorided  for  us ; — a  bordei^ 
land  of  mystery,  where,  by  gradations  balfling  sight  and  thought,  the  material  truly 
blends  with  the  spiritual,  and  the  viuble  shades  off  into  the  unseen ;  a  thing,  there* 
fore,  which  of  all  events  or  gifts  in  this  world  most  nearly  answers  to  the  highest 
a^iiimtions  and  deepest  yearnings  of  our  wonderfully  compounded  bemg ;  while  in 
some  ages  and  dimes  of  tue  church  it  has  been  elevated  into  something  yet  mors 
awftil  and  mysterious.'* 
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We  confiider  first  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  as  b  sao 
rament,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  Eneharist  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
finally  the  celebration  of  the  eucharistic  communion  and 
eucharistic  sacrifice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  .was  not 
a  subject  of  theological  controversy  and  ecclesiastical  ac- 
tion till  the  time  of  Paschasius  Kadbert,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  whereas  since  then  this  feast  of  the  Saviour's  dying  love 
has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  most  bitter  disputes,  es- 
pecially in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  between  Papists  and 
Protestants,  and  among  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Calvinists. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church  on  this  point  lacks 
the  clearness  and  definiteness  which  the  Nicene  dogma  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Chalcedonian  Christology,  and  the  Augustinian  an- 
thropology and  soteriology  acquired  from  the  controversies 
preceding  them.  In  the  doctrine  of  baptism  abo  we  have  a 
much  better  right  to  speak  of  a  (vm^en^t^^H^rt/iTi,  than  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  Supper. 

In  general,  this  period,  following  the  representatives  of  the 
mystic  theory  in  the  previous  one,  was  already  very  strongly 
inclined  toward  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  toward 
the  Greek  and  Koman  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which  are  insepa- 
rable in  so  far  as  a  real  sacrifice  requires  the  real  presence  of 
the  victim.  But  the  kind  and  mode  of  this  presence  are  not 
yet  particularly  defined,  and  admit  very  difierent  views : 
Christ  may  be  conceived  as  really  present  either  in  and  with 
the  elements  (consubstantiation,  impanation),  or  under  the  illu- 
sive appearance  of  the  changed  elements  (transubstantiation), 
or  only  dynamically  and  spiritually. 

In  the  previous  period  we  distinguish  three  views:  the 
mystic  view  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus ;  the  sym- 
bolical view  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;  and  the  allegorical  or 
spiritualistic  view  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen. 
In  the  present  the  first  view,  which  best  answered  the  mys- 
tic and  superstitious  tendency  of  the  time,  preponderated,  bnt 
the  second  also  was  represented  by  considerable  authorities.' 

'  Rilckert  divides  the  fathers  hito  2  classes :  the  Metaholicai!^  iind  the  BymMkdl 
The  symbolical  Tiew  he  aamgns  to  TertuUian,  Olement,  Oiigen,  Boseb.,  AthaiL,  an  j 
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« 

L  The  realiBtic  and  mjBtic  view  is  represented  by  several 
fathers  aiid  the  early  litnigies,  whose  testimony  we  shall  far- 
ther cite  below.  They  speak  in  enthusiastic  and  extravagant 
terms  of  the  sacrament  and  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  They  teach  a 
real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  includ- 
ed in  the  very  idea  of  a  real  sacrifice,  and  they  see  in  the  my&» 
tical  nnion  of  it  with  the  sensible  elements  a  sort  of  repetition 
of  tlie  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  With  the  act  of  consecration 
a  change  accordingly  takes  place  in  the  elements,  whereby 
they  become  vehicles  and  organs  of  the  life  of  Christ,  although 
by  no  means  necessarily  changed  into  another  substance. 
To  denote  this  change  very  strong  expressions  are  used,  like 
IM/tTafioKq^  fierafidKKeiv,  furctfiaKkeo'daij  fieT(urroiX'^iov<r0aij 
fAerairoieladaij  mviatio^  irandaiiOj  tran^fiffuratiOj  transforma- 
tio;^  illustrated  by  the  miraculous  transformation  of  water 
into  wine,  the  assimilation  of  food,  and  the  pervasive  power  of 
leaven. 

Cyl*il  of  Jerusalem  goes  farther  in  this  direction  than  any 
of  the  fathers.  He  plainly  teaches  some  sort  of  supernatural 
connection  between  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  elements, 
though  not  necessarily  a  transnbstantiation  of  the  latter. 
Let  us  hear  the  principal  passages.'  "  Then  follows,"  he  says 
in  describing  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  '*  the  invocation 
of  God,  for  the  sending  of  his  Spirit  to  make  the  bread  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  what  the 
Holy  Ghost  touches  is  sanctified  and  transformed."  "  Under 
the  type  of  the  bread  *  is  given  to  thee  the  body,  under  the  type 

AngiiBdiie.  But  to  this  dedgnation  there  are  many  objections.  **  Of  the  S7ne<y 
dodrian  (Lnthenn)  interpretatioa  of  the  words  of  institution  the  ancient  church 
knew  Nothing.**    So  saji  Kahnis,  Lath.  Dogmatik,  il  p.  221. 

'  Bat  not  yet  the  technical  term  ^anttM^jton/io^tb,  which  was  faitrodaced  by 
Paschaslus  Radbertos  toward  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  corresponding 
Greek  term  fi^rovolwatt^  which  is  still  later. 

*  Gomp.  especially  his  fire  mystagogical  disconrses,  addressed  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized. Cyril's  doctrine  is  diseossed  at  large  in  Mckert,  Das  Abendmahl,  sem  Weseo 
Q.  iidne  Geschtchte,  p.  415  flt  Comp.  also  Neander,  Dogmengesch.  L  p.  426,  and, 
in  part  against  Bftckert^  Kahnis,  Die  iLuth.  Dogmatik,  il  p.  211  f. 

*  *Er  Tviry  ifiToVf  which  may  mean  either  under  the  emblem  of  the  bread  (stiD 
eilsting  as  sach),  or  under  the  oiitward  form,  iub  ipeeiepamt.    More  naturally  the 
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of  the  wine  is  giyen  to  thee  the  blood,  that  thou  rnajest  be  a  par^ 
taker  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Olirist,  and  be  of  one  body  and 
blood  with  him."  *  **  After  the  invoeation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  is  no  longer  bread,  but  the  body  of 
Christ."  ^'  Consider,  therefore,  the  bread  and  the  wine  not  as 
empty  elements,  for  they  are,'  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Lord,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  In  support  of  this  change 
Cyril  refers  at  one  time  to  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana,  which  in- 
dicates the  Boman  theory  of  change  of  substance ;  but  at  another 
to  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  wherein  the  substance  is  nn- 
(dianged.  He  was  not  clear  and  consistent  with  himself.  His 
opinioii  probably  was,  that  the  eucharistic  elements  lost  by  con- 
secration not  so  much  their  earthly  substance,  as  their  earthly 
purpose. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  though  in  general  a  very  faithful  disciple 
of  the  spiritualistic  Origen,  is  on  this  point  entirely  realistic 
He  calls  the  Eucharist  a  food  of  immortality,  and  speaks  of  a 
miraculous  transformation  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  into 
the  glorified  body  of  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  priestly  blessing.* 

Chrysostom  likewise,  though  only  incidentally  in  his  homi- 
lies, and  not  in  the  strain  of  sober  logic  and  theology,  but  of 
glowing  rhetoric,  speaks  several  times  of  a  union  of  our  whole 
nature  with  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  even  of  a 
mcmdiicatio  oralis* 

Of  the  Latin  fathers,  Hilary,*  Ambrose,*  and  Gtiudentius 
(t  410)  come  nearest  to  the  later  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
The  latter  says :  "  The  Creator  and  Lord  of  nature,  who  pro- 
duces bread  from  the  earth,  prepares  out  of  bread  his  own 
body,  makes  of  wine  his  own  blood.' 
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"  Orat.  oatech.  magna,  o.  87.    Ck>mp.  Neander,  L  o.  L  p.  428,  and  Eahnia,  fi.  2]  8. 
'  Of  an  ifiTti^M  Toh%  6Z6rTat  rj  aapKl  icai  trvfiwKaKrireu,     Comp.  the  paasages 
from  Chi7808tom  in  Ebrard  and  B&okert,  L  a,  and  Eahnla,  iL  p.  215  ft 

*  De  Trinit  TiiL  18  aq.    Comp.  Riiokert,  L  c  p.  460  ff. 

'  De  Mysteriifl,  c.  8  and  9,  where  a  muiaih  of  the  upeciei  eUmetUorum  by  the 
word  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  and  the  changing  of  Moeee'  rod  Into  a  seipent,  and  of 
tiie  Kile  into  blood,  is  cited  in  illustration.  The  genuineness  of  this  small  work, 
howerer,  is  doubtful  Ruckert  considers  Ambrose  the  pillar  of  the  medieTil  doo- 
Irine  of  the  Supper,  which  he  finds  in  his  work  De  Inystetiis,  and  De  initiandSa. 

*  Senn.  p.  42:   **Ip0e  natnramm  creator  et  dondnnfl,  q;Di  prodadt  d«  tent 
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Bat  closely  as  these  and  similar  expressions  verge  upon  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  thej  seem  to  contain  at 
most  a  dynamic^  not  a  substantial,  change  of  the  elements  into 
the  bodj  and  the  blood  of  Christ  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
half-poetic,  enthnsiastic,  glowing  language  of  deyotion,  in  which 
the  fathers,  and  espedallj  the  liturgies,  speak  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  sacrifice,  and  the  clear,  calm,  and  cool  language  of  logic  and 
doctrinal  definition.  In  the  second  place,  the  same  fathers  ap- 
ply the  same  or  quite  similar  terms  to  the  baptismal  water 
and  the  chrism  of  confirmation,  without  intending  to  teach  a 
proper  change  of  the  substance  of  these  material  elements  into 
die  Holy  Ghost  On  the  other  hand,  they  not  rarely  use, 
concerning  the  bread  and  wine,  tvtto^,  oin-ZrvTro,  figv/ra^  aig- 
ivum,  and  like  expressions,  which  denote  rather  a  symbolical 
than  a  metabolical  relation  of  them  to  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord.  Finally,  the  favorite  comparison  of  the  mysterious 
transformation  with  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  which,  in 
fact,  was  not  an  annihilation  of  the  human  nature,  but  an  as- 
sumption of  it  into  unity  with  the  divine,  is  of  itself  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  the  substance  of  the  elements ;  else  it 
would  abet  the  Eutychian  heresy. 

n.  The  symbolical  view,  though  on  a  realistic  basis,  is  repre- 
sented first  by  Eosebius,  who  calls  the  Supper  a  commemoration 
of  Christ  by  the  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood,  and  takes  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Jobn  to  mean 
the  words  of  Christ,  which  are  spirit  and  life,  the  true  food  of 
the  soul,  to  believers.'  Here  appears  the  influence  of  his 
venerated  Origen,  whose  views  in  regard  to  the  sacramental  as- 
pect of  the  Eucharist  he  sabstantially  repeats. 

But  it  is  striking  that  even  Athanasius,  ^'  the  father  of  or- 

(Nmem,  de  pane  ramifl,  quia  et  potest  et  promisit,  efBdt  propriam  corpaa,  et  qui  de 
aqua  Tiniim  fecit,  facit  et  de  tIho  sangainem.**  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  Gaudentiiu 
(bishop  of  Biizia)  calls  the  sapper  a  JSgure  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  bread 
fhe.;^^  (figora)  of  the  body  of  Christ  (p.  48).    Ccmp.  Ruckert,  I.  c.  417  f. 

>  Demonstr.  erang.  1,  c  10 ;  TheoL  eocL  ill  c.  12,  and  the  fragment  of  a  tract, 
De  paschate,  published  hj  Angelo  Mai  in  Scriptorum  Teterom  nora  collectio,  toL  L 
p.  247.  Comp.  Neander,  L  o.  L  480,  and  especially  Steit^  second  artide  (ISSS)^  W' 
•7-X06. 
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thodoxy,"  recognized  only  a  spiritual  participation,  a  Belf-com- 
mnnicatioD  of  the  nourishing  divine  virtue  of  the  Logos,  in  the 
BjmbolB  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  incidentally  evinces  a 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  wholly  foreign  to  the  Catholic,  and 
very  like  the  older  Alexandrian  or  Origenistie,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic,  though  by  no  means  identical  with  the  latter.*  By 
the  flesh  and  blood  in  the  mysterious  discourse  of  Jesus  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John,  which  he  refers  to  the  Lord's  Sn])per, 
he  understands  not  the  earthly,  human,  but  the  hcayenly,  di- 
vine manifestation  of  Jesus,  a  spiritual  nutriment  coming  down 
from  above,  whicli  tlie  Logos  through  the  Holy  Ghost  com- 
municates to  believers  (but  not  to  a  Judas,  nor  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing).' With  this  view  accords  his  extending  of  the  participatiot 
of  the  eucharistic  food  to  believers  in  lieaven,  and  even  to  the 
angels,  who,  on  account  of  their  incorporeal  nature,  are  incapa- 
ble of  a  corporeal  participation  of  Christ.' 

Gregory  Nazianzen  sees  in  the  Eucharist  a  type  of  the  in- 
carnation, and  calls  the  consecrated  elements  symbols  and  an- 
titypes of  the  great  mysteries,  but  ascribes  to  them  a  saving 
virtue.* 

'  To  this  resalt  H.  Yoigt  comes,  after  the  most  thorough  mTeetigaUoii,  in  his 
leaned  monog^ph  on  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,  Bremen,  1861,  pp.  170-181,  and 
■ince  that  time  also  Steitz,  in  his  second  article,  already  quoted,  pp.  109-127. 
Mdhler  finds  in  the  passage  Ad  Scrap.  It.  19  (the  principal  eucharistic  dedaration 
of  Athanasins  then  known),  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Supper  (Athanasina 
der  6r.  p.  660  ff.),  but  by  a  manifestly  stnuned  interpretation,  and  in  contradiction 
with  passages  in  the  more  recently  known  Festival  Letters  of  Athanasius,  which 
confirm  the  exposition  of  Yoigt. 

'  So  in  the  main  passage,  the  fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion  (Ad  Scrap.  It.  10), 
which  properly  treats  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (c  8-23),  and  has  been 
yariously  interpreted  in  the  interest  of  different  confessions,  but  now  receives  new 
li^ht  from  sereral  passages  in  the  recently  discoTcred  Syriac  Festival  Letters  of  Ath** 
naaius,  translated  by  Larsow,  Leipag,  1852,  pp.  59, 78  sqq.,  158  sqq.,  and  eapeciaUy 
p.  101. 

'  In  the  Festival  Letters  in  Larsow,  p.  101,  Athanasius  says:  **And  not  only, 
my  brethren,  is  this  bread  [of  the  Eucharist]  a  food  of  the  righteous,  and  not  only 
are  the  saints  who  dwell  on  earth  nourished  with  such  bread  and  blood,  but  also  in 
heaven  we  eat  such  food ;  for  even  to  the  higher  spirits  and  the  angels  the  Lord  is 
nutriment,  and  He  Is  the  delight  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven ;  to  all  He  is  all,  and 
over  every  one  He  yearns  in  His  love  of  man." 

*  Orat  xvil  12 ;  viii.  17 ;  iv.  62.    Comp.  Ullmann's  Qregor.  v.  Na*.  pp.  488-488 ; 
Neander.  I  c  I  p.  481 ;  and  Steitz  in  Domer's  Jahrbiicher  for  1865,  pp.  183-141 
Bteits  makes  Gregory  an  advocate  of  the  symbolical  theory. 
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St  Basil,  likewise,  in  ezplaining  the  words  of  Christ,  ^^  I 
live  by  the  Father"  (John  vi.  57),  against  the  Arians  who  in- 
ferred from  it  that  Christ  was  a  creatnre,  incidentally  gives  a 
spiritual  meaning  to  the  fruition  of  the  eucharistic  elements. 
"  We  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,"  he  says,  *'  and  drink  His  blood, 
if  we,  tlirough  EQs  incarnation  and  human  life,  become  par- 
takers of  the  1x^8'  and  of  wisdom." ' 

Macarius  the  Elder,  a  gifted  representative  of  the  earlier 
Greek  mysticism  (f  390),  belongs  to  the  same  symbolical 
school:;  he  calls  bread  and  wine  the  antitype  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  seems  to  know  only  a  spiritual  eating  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Lord.' 

Theodoret,  who  was  acknowledged  orthodox  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  teaches  indeed  a  transformation  (jiercLfidXKeiv)  of 
the  eucharistic  elements  by  virtue  of  the  priestly  consecration, 
and  an  adoration  of  them,  which  certainly  sounds  quite  Romish, 
but  in  the  same  connection  expressly  rejects  the  idea  of  an 
absorption  of  the  elements  in  the  body  of  the  Lord,  as  an  error 
akin  to  the  Monophysite.  ^^The  mystical  emblems  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  says  he,  ^^  continue  in  their  original 
essence  and  form,  they  are  visible  and  tangible  as  they  were 
before  [the  consecration] ; '  but  the  contemplation  of  the  spirit 
and  of  faith  sees  in  them  that  which  they  have  become,  and  they 
are  adored  also  as  that  which  they  are  to  believers."  * 

'  Epist  TiiL  c.  4  (or  Ep.  141  In  the  older  eAtions) :  Tp^ofiw  yap  abrov  r^r 
adpma  ical  iriyofitp  ainov  rh  oTjUo,  Koiwtfyol  ytp6fi9ifoi  hi^  r^v  i¥a»9pmw4\C9mt  iral 
T^t  aZ<r9irr^T  («^f  roO  \6yov  tcaX  r^f  tro^iat.  lApna  yhfi  ical  aJfia  vSirair 
•ftroOrV  fivffTiK^v  irtififitav  [f.  e.,  A  Bplritnal  incarnation,  or  His  intenial  oom- 
ing  to  the  soul,  ag  dittinet  from  His  historical  incarnation]  ^v6im99  iceJ  r^r  U  vpaif 
ruajs  Koi  ^vatKfit  koI  BwKeytK^s  owtarAaoM  9i9aaica\iap,  91  Ijs  rpi^rrat  ^^vxh 
KoL  vp6t  r&v  trrmw  6§mpUur  wapturmtvd^rrat.  Kaut  rovrh  itrrt  rh  iic  rot  ^lyroS  flirwt 
97i\o^fi9woy.  This  passage,  orerlooked  bj  Klose,  Ebrard,  and  Kahnis,  but  noticed 
bj  Rllckert  and  more  ftdlj  bj  Stelts  (Lap.  127  IF.)}  In  favor  of  the  symbolical  vieir, 
is  the  principal  one  fai  B«^  on  the  Eucharist,  and  must  regulate  the  Interpretation 
of  the  less  important  aHasions  in  his  other  writings. 

'  Hom.  xxrii  17,  and  other  passages.  Steitz  (L  o.  p.  142  If.)  enters  more  ftdly 
into  the  views  of  this  monk  of  the  Egyptian  desert 

*  DiaL  iL  Opera  ed.  HaL  torn.  It.  p.  126,  where  the  orthodox  man  says  against 
Um  Eranist:  T&  fjivvrtiA  c^ii^Xa  ,  .  .  fi4ru  iwl  r^s  rporipas  oitrimt  ica2  rov 
^x4m^^<^'  iral  rov  ttSovf,  ical  Spard  i^rt  ira2  &irT^  o7a  ical  irpirtpov  ^k. 

^  UpM'imrtirai  At  Jicf 7m  5yra  Xircp  viorc^ai.    These  wofds  oertainlj  prore  that 
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Similar  language  occurs  in  an  epistle  to  the  monk  Csesarioi 
ascribed  to  Chry808tx)m,  but  perhaps  not  gennine ;  *  in  Ephraim 
of  Antioch,  cited  by  Photins ;  and  even  in  the  Roman  bishop 
GelasiuB  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  (492-496). 

The  latter  says  expressly,  in  his  work  against  Eutyches  and 
Nestorius :  "  The  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  we  receive,  is  a  divine  thing,  because  by  it  we  are  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Yet  the  substance  or  nature  of 
the  bread  and  wine  does  not  cease.  And  assuredly  the  image 
and  the  similitude  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  cele 
brated  in  the  performance  of  the  mysteries." " 

It  is  remarkable  that  Augustine,  in  other  resj>ects  so  decided- 
ly catholic  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  of  baptism,  and  in 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  Latin  orthodoxy,  follows  the  older 
African  theologians,  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  in  a  symbolical 
theory  of  the  Supper,  which  however  includes  a  real  spiritual 
participation  of  the  Lord  by  faith,  and  in  this  respect  stands 
nearest  to  the  Calvinistic  or  orthodox  Reformed  doctrine,  while 
in  minor  points  he  differs  from  it  as  much  as  from  transubstan- 
tiation  and  consubstantiation.'    He  was  the  first  to  make  a  clear 


the  consecrated  elements  are  regarded  as  being  not  only  subjectivelj^  but  in  some 
sense  objectiTely  and  really  what  the  believer  takes  them  for,  namely,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  But  with  this  they  also  retained,  according  to  Theodoret,  th^ 
natural  reality  and  their  symbolical  character. 

'  £p.  ad  CsBsarium  monach.  (in  Chrys.  Opera,  torn.  liL  Pars  altera,  p.  807  of 
the  new  Paris  ed.  of  Montfaucon  after  the  Benedictine) :  "  Sicut  enim  antequam 
sanctificetur  panis,  panem  nominamus:  divina  autem  ilium  sanctificante  gratia, 
mediante  sacerdote,  liberatus  est  quidem  ab  appellatlone  pams ;  dignus  autem  habi- 
tus dominid  corporis  appellatione,  eHitmri  naiura  pasm  in  ipao  permantit^  et  non 
duo  corpoia,  sed  unum  corpus  TiHn  predicamus."  This  epistle  is  extant  in  full  only 
in  an  old  Latin  Tersion. 

"  Be  duabus  naturis  in  Christo  adv.  Eutychen  et  Nestorium  (in  the  Bibl  Max. 
Patrim,  tom.  viii.  p.  708)  .  .  .  **  et  tamen  esse  non  dednit  suhdantia  Tel  nature 
panis  et  Tint  £t  oerte  imago  et  aimilUudo  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  actiono 
mysteriorum  celebrantur."  Many  Roman  dirines,  through  dogmaUc  prejudice,  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.    Comp.  the  BlbL  Max.  tom.  TiiL  pp.  699-700. 

'  From  his  immense  dogmatic  authority,  Augustine  has  been  an  apple  of  conten- 
tion among  the  different  confessions  in  all  controversies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sup* 
per.  Albertinus  (De  euchar.  pp.  602-742)  and  RQckert  (I  c.  p.  858  ff.)  have  sno 
uessfully  proved  that  he  is  no  witness  for  the  Roman  doctrine ;  but  they  go  too  fax 
when  .they  make  him  a  mere  symbolist    Tliat  he  as  little  favors  the  Lutheran  duo- 
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diBtinction  between  the  outward  Bign  and  the  inward  grace, 
which  are  eqnallj  eeeential  to  the  conception  of  the  sacrament. 
He  maintains  the  figarative  character  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion; and  of  the  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the  eating  and  drinking 
of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John ;  with  Tcr- 
tullian,  he  calls  the  bread  and  wine  ^^figuroB  '*  or  "  signa  corporis 
et  sanguinis  Christi "  (but  certainly  not  mere  figures),  and  insists 
on  a  distinction  between  "  tliat  which  is  visibly  received  in  the 
sacramenty  and  that  which  is  spiritually  eaten  and  drunk,"  or 
between  a  carnal,  visible  manducation  of  the  sacrament,  and 
a  spiritual  eating  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drinking  of  hip 
blood.'  The  latter  he  limits  to  the  elect  and  the  believing, 
tliongh,  in  opposition  to  the  subjectivism  of  the  Donatists,  he 
asserts  that  the  sacrament  (in  its  elective  import)  is  the  body 
of  Christ  even  for  unworthy  receivers.  He  says  of  Judas,  that 
he  only  ate  the  bread  of  the  Lord,  while  the  other  apostles  "  ate 
the  Lord  ^  ho  was  the  bread."  In  another  place :  The  bdcror 
mentum  "  is  given  to  some  unto  life,  to  others  unto  destruction ; " 
but  the  res  sacrainenti,  i.  e.,  "  the  thing  itself  of  which  it  is  the 
sacrameiitum,  is  given  to  every  one  who  is  partaker  of  it,  unto 
life."  **  He  who  does  not  abide  in  Christ,  undoubtedly  neither 
eats  His  flesh  nor  drinks  His  blood,  though  he  eats  and  drinks 
the  sacramentum  (i.  €.,  the  outward  sign)  of  so  great  a  thing  to 
his  condemnation."  Augustine  at  all  events  lays  chief  stress  on 
the  spiritual  participation.  "  Why  preparest  thou  the  teeth  and 
the  belly!  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.""  He  claims  for 
the  sacrament  religious  reverence,  but  not  a  superstitious  dread, 
as  if  it  were  a  miracle  of  magical  effect.'    He  also  expressly 

trine,  Eahnis  (Vom  Abendmahl,  p.  221,  and  in  the  aecond  part  of  his  Luth.  Dogma- 
tik,  p.  207)  frankly  conoedee. 

'  In  Paalm.  iii  1 :  **  ConTivinm,  In  quo  corporis  et  Hangninin  sol  Jigwram  difld* 
puHs  comroendaTit'*  Contra  Adamant,  zu.  8  {^tignum  eorporia  tut*');  Contra 
advers.  legis  et  prophet  u.  c.  9 ;  Epist  23 ;  De  Doctr.  Christ  iii.  10,  16, 19 ;  De 
Civit  Dei,  xxL  c.  20,  26 ;  De  peocat  mer.  ac  rem.  ii.  26  ("  quamvu  non  dt  eorpu» 
ChrisHj  sanctum  est  tamen,  quoniam  sacramentum  est'*). 

*  Tract  in  Joh.  26 :  *'  Quid  paras  denies  et  yentrem  ?  Crede^  et  manducastl** 
Comp.  Tract  26 :  "  Qui  non  manet  in  Christo,  nee  manducat  eamem  efvgj  nee  bibU 
^jut  tanffuinem,  licet  premat  dentibus  sacramentum  corporis  et  sanguinis  Chri&ti.'* 

.*  De  Trinit  iii.  10:  "Honorem  tamquam  religiosa  possunt  habere,  stuporeoi 
tamquam  mira  non  possunt" 
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rejects  the  hypothesis  of  the  Dbiquity  of  Christ's  body,  which 
had  already  come  into  use  in  support  of  the  materializing  view, 
and  has  since  been  further  developed  by  Lutheran  divines  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  consubstantiation.  "  The  body  with 
which  Christ  rose,"  says  he,  "  He  took  to. heaven,  which  must 
be  in  a  place.  .  •  .  We  must  guard  against  such  a  concep- 
tion of  His  divinity  as  destroys  the  reality  of  His  flesh.  For 
when  the  flesh  of  the  Lord  was  upon  earth,  it  was  certainly 
not  in  heaven ;  and  now  that  it  is  in  heaven,  it  is  not  upon 
earth."  "  I  believe  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  in  heaven,  as 
it  was  upon  earth  when  he  ascended  to  heaven." '  Yet  this 
great  church  teacher  at  the  same  time  holds  fast  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  Supper.  He  says  of  the  martyrs :  ^^  They 
have  drunk  the  blood  of  Christy  and  have  shed  their  awn  blood 
for  Christ."  He  was-  also  inclined,  with  the  Oriental  fathers, 
to  ascribe  a  saving  virtue  to  the  consecrated  elements. 

Augustine's  pupil,  Facundus,  taught  that  the  sacramental 
bread  '^  is  not  properly  the  body  of  Christ,  but  contains  the 
mystery  of  the  body."  Fulgentius  of  Buspe  held  tlie  same 
symbolical  view ;  and  even  at  a  much  later  period  we  <2&n  trace 
it  through  the  mighty  influence  of  Augustine's  writings  in 
Isidore  of  Sevilla,  Beda  Venerabilis,  among  the  divines  of 
the  Carolingiah  age,  in  Ratramnus,  and  Berengar  of  Tours, 
until  it  broke  forth  in  a  modified  form  with  greater  force 
than  ever  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  took  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  Boformed  churches. 

Pope  Leo  L  is  sometimes  likewise  numbered  with  the  sym- 
bolists, but  without  good  reason.  He  calls  the  communion  a 
^^  spiritual  food," '  as  Athanasius  had  done  before,  but  sup- 

'  Ep.  146 :  "  Ego  Domini  corpus  ita  in  oqbIo  esse  credo,  at  erat  in  terra,  qnando 
ascendit  in  oolum.**  Oomp.  similar  passages  in  Tract  in  Joli.  18 ;  Ep.  187 ;  Sera. 
264. 

*  '*  Spiritoalis  alimonia.**  This  expresdon,  however,  as  the  connection  of  the 
passage  in  Serm.  liz.  2  clearly  shows,  by  no  means  exdndes  an  operation  of  the 
sacrament  on  the  body;  for  "spiritaal"  is  often  equivalent  to  " supematurdL** 
Even  Ignatius  called  the  bread  of  the  Supper  "  a  medicine  of  immortality,  and  as 
antidote  of  death  *'  {(p&^ixaKov  &9aFa<r(af,  &jnr{8oTOf  rou  yAi  iiwodtafui^j  &XX&  Qp  if 
Xptfrrf  8i&  irarrcjt),  Ad  Ephes.  c  20 ;  though  this  passage  is  wanting  m  the  ihorttf 
Syriao  recension 
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poses  a  sort  of  assimilation  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ 
by  the  believing  participation.  "  What  we  believe,  thai  we 
receive  with  the  mouth.  .  .  .  The  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  causes  that  we  pass  into  that  which 
we  receive,  and  bear  Christ  in  us  in  spirit  and  body."  Vol- 
untary abstinence  firom  the  wine  in  the  Supper  was  as  yet 

considered  by  this  pope  a  sin.' 

» 

III.  The  old  liturgies,  whose  testimony  on  thia  point  is  as 
important  as  that  of  the  church  fathers,  presuppose  the  actual 
.presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  but  speak  throughout  in 
the  stately  language  of  sentiment,  and  nowhere  attempt  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  this  presence,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  still  visible  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  They 
use  concerning  the  consecrated  elements  such  terms  as:  The 
holy  body,  The  dear  blood,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  The 
sanctified  oblation,  The  heavenly,  spotless,  glorious,  awful, 
divine  gifts,  The  awful,  unbloody,  holy  sacrifice,  &c.  In  the 
act  of  consecration  the  liturgies  pray  for  the  sending  down 
of  the  Holy  Ohost,  that  he  may  "  sanctify  and  perfect "  •  the 
bread  and  wine,  or  that  he  may  ^^  sanctify  and  make  "  them 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  or  ^^  bless  and  make."  * 

lY.  As  to  the  adoration  of  the  consecrated  elements :  This 
follows  with  logical  necessity  from  the  doctine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  is  the  sure  touchstone  of  it.  No  trace  of  such 
adoration  appears,  however,  in  the  ancient  liturgies,  and  the 
whole  patristic  literature  yields  only  four  passages  from  which 

'  Comp.  the  rderant  passages  from  the  writings  of  Leo  in  Perthel,  Papst  Leo 
L  Leben  u.  Lehren,  p.  216  If.,  and  in  RQckert,  1.  c.  p.  479  If.  Leo^s  doctrine  of 
the  Supper  is  not  so  dearly  defined  as  his  doctrine  of  baptism,  and  has  little  that  ii 
pecoliar.  But  he  oertiunly  had  a  higher  than  a  purely  symbolic  view  of  the  sacra* 
ment  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 

*  In  the  liturgy  of  St  Mark  (m  Neale's  ed. :  The  Liturgies  of  S.  Marie,  S.  James, 
8L  Clement,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil,  Lond.  1869,  p.  26):  'Ira  aink  ayidtr^  iral 
rcXcic«<r|7  .  .  .  «ca2  iroiivff-p  rhw  fj^tv  &fnoif  aufxd^  to  which  the  CODgr^atios 
answers:  ^A/i^iv, 

*  In  the  liturgy  of  St  James  (in  Keale,  p.  64):  'Ira  .  .  .  kytd^jf  ical  iroi^<r| 
r^r  fi^y  tprrov  tovtov  (rufui  Sryior  rov  Xpitrrov  aov,  ir.r.A. 

*  The  liturgy  of  St  Chrysostom  (Keale,  p.  187)  uses  the  terms  9vK6y  11^99 
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this  practice  can  be  inferred ;  plainly  ahowing  that  the  doctrine 
of  transabstantiation  was  not  jet  fixed  in  the  conBciousneea 
of  the  church. 

ChrjBostom  eajB :  ^^  The  wise  men  adored  Christ  in  the  man 
ger;  we  see  him  not  in  the  manger,  bnt  on  the  altar,  and 
should  pay  him  still  greater  homage."  *  Theodoret,  in  the 
passage  already  cited,  likewise  uses  the  term  irpoa/cwewj  but 
at  the  same  time  expressly  asserts  the  continuance  of  the 
substance  of  the  elements.  Ambrose  speaks  once  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ  "  which  we  to-day  adore  in  the  mysteries," "  and 
Augustine,  of  an  adoration  preceding  the  participation  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ.* 

In  all  these  passages  we  must,  no  doubt,  take  the  term 
irpoa Kvvelv  and  adorare  in  the  wider  sense,  and  distin- 
guish the  bowing  of  the  knee,  which  was  so  frequent,  espe* 
cially  in  the  East,  as  a  mere  mark  of  respect,  from  proper 
adoration.  The  old  liturgies  contain  no  direction  for  any 
such  act  of  adoration  as  became  prevalent  in  the  Latin  church, 
with  the  elevation  of  the  host,  after  the  triumph  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  twelfth  century/ 

§  96.     The  Sacrijioe  of  the  Eucharist. 

Besides  the  works  already  cited  on  the  holy  Supper,  corap.  HdruNo:  Die 
Lehre  der  ftltesten  Kirche  vom  Opfer  im  Leben  u.  ColtuB  der  Kirche. 

^  Horn.  24  in  1  Cor. 

'  De  Spir.  8.  iii.  11 :  "Quam  [camem  Christi]  hodie  in  mysteriis  adonmoa,  el 
qnam  apoatoli  in  Domino  Jeau  adoraverant" 

*  In  Psalm.  98,  n.  9 :  "  Ipsam  camem  nobis  manducandam  ad  salntem  dedit ; 
nemo  autem  illam  camem  mandacat  mti  prim  adoraverU  .  .  .  et  non  modo  non 
peccemuB  adorando,  sed  pecoemus  non  adorando.** 

*  So  says  also  the  Roman  liturgist  Muratoii,  De  rebus  liturgicis,  a  ziz.  p.  227 : 
"Uti  omnes  inter  Catholicos  eraditi  fatentur,  post  Berengarii  hmreauMm  ritus  in 
Gatholica  Romana  eoclesia  invaluit,  scilicet  post  oonsecrationem  eleyare  bostiam  et 
calicem,  ut  a  populo  adoretnr  corpus  et  sanguis  Domini."  Freeman,  Principles  of 
Diy.  Service,  Introduction  to  Part  iL  p.  169,  asserts :  **  The  Church  throughout  the 
world,  down  to  the  period  of  the  unhappy  change  of  doctrine  in  the  Western  church 
in  the  elerenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  never  worshipped  either  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments on  account  of  their  being  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  presence  of 
that  body  and  blood ;  nor  again,  dther  Christ  Himself  as  supematuially  present  bj 
eonsecration,  or  the  presence  of  His  divinity ;  neither  have  the  churches  of  God  to 
this  hour,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Roman  obedience,  any  such  custom.  ** 
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Erlangen,  1851.  The  articles :  Mease,  Messopfer,  in  Wbtzkb  u.  Wbltx: 
Eirobenlezicon  der  kathol.  Theologie,  vol.  viL  (1851),  p.  83  ff.  6.  K 
Stxitz  :  Art.  Messe  n.  Messopfer  in  Hertog^»  Protest.  Keal-Encyklopft- 
die,  vol.  ix.  (1858),  pp.  875-408.  Phil.  Fbeeman:  The  Principles  of 
Divine  Service.  Part  ii.  Oxf.  and  Lend.  1862.  This  last  work  sets 
oat  with  a  verj  full  consideration  of  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  caltus,  and 
QsL  the  Pre£  p.  tL)  iizgastly  declares  all  the  earlier  English  and  Ger- 
man works  of  Mede,  Outran),  Patrick,  Magee,  Biihr,  Hengstenherg, 
and  Kurtz,  on  this  subject,  entirely  unsatisfactory  and  defective. 

The  Catholic  church,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  aees  in  the 
EnchariBt  not  only  a  sacramentvm^  in  which  God  commnoi* 
cates  a  grace  to  believers,  bnt  at  the  same  time,  and  in  fact 
mainly,  a  sacrijlcium^  in  which  believers  really  offer  to  God 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  sensible  elements.  For  this 
view  also  the  church  fathers  laid  the  foundation,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  they  stand  in  general  far  more  on  the  Greek  and 
^man  Catholic  than  on  the  Protestant  side  of  this  question. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  a  preliminary  explana- 
tion of  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  and  a  clear  discrimination  of  itp 
original  Cliristian  form  from  its  later  perversion  by  tradition. 

The  idea  of  sacrifice  is  the  centre  of  all  ancient  religions, 
both  the  heathen  and  the  Jewish.  In  Christianity  it  is  fulfilled. 
For  by  Ilis  one  perfect  sacrifice  on  the  cross  Christ  has  entirely 
blotted  out  the  guilt  of  man,  and  reconciled  him  with  the 
righteous  God.  On  the  ground  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  eternal 
High  Priest,  believers  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
may  expect  tlieir  prayers  and  intercessions  to  be  heard.  With 
this  perfect  and  eternally  availing  sacrifice  the  Eucharist  stands 
in  indissoluble  connection.  It  is  indeed  originally  a  sacra- 
ment, and  the  main  thing  in  it  is  that  which  we  receive  from 
God,  not  that  which  we  give  to  God.  The  latter  is  only  a  con- 
sequence of  the  former ;  for  we  can  give  to  God  nothing  which 
we  have  not  first  received  from  him.  But  the  Eucharist  is 
the  eaercmienUim  of  a  aacrificmm^  the  thaiikAil  celebration 
of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  the  believing 
participation  or  the  renewed  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  this 
sacrifice.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice.  ^^  As  oft 
as  ye  do  eat  this  bread  and  diink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come." 
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The  Eucharist  is  moreover,  as  the  name  itself  iiitplies,  od 
the  part  of  the  church  a  living  and  reasonable  thank-offering, 
wherein  she  presents  herself  anew,  in  Christ  and  on  the  ground 
of  his  sacrifice,  to  God  with  prayers  and  intercessions.  For 
only  in  Christ  are  our  offerings  acceptable  to  God,  and  only 
through  the  continual  showing  forth  and  presenting  of  His  merit 
can  we  expect  our  prayers  and  intercessions  to  be  heard. 

In  this  view  certainly,  in  a  deep  symbolical  and  ethical 
sense,  Christ  is  offered  to  God  the  Father  in  every  believing 
prayer,  and  above  all  in  the  holy  Supper ;  i.  e.  as  the  sole  ground 
of  our  reconciliation  and  acceptance.  This  is  the  deep  trutli 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Catholic  mass,  aud  gives  it 
still  such  power  over  the  religious  mind.' 

But  this  idea  in  process  of  time  became  adulterated  with 
foreign  elements,  and  transformed  into  the  Grseco-Boman  doc- 
trine ot  the  8<icrifioe  of  the  nuus.  According  to  this  doctrine 
the  Eucharist  is  an  unbloody  repetition  of  the  atoning  eaorifioe 
of  Christ  hy  tJie priesthood  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and 
the  dead ;  so  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  truly  and  literally 
offered  every  day  and  every  hour,  and  upon  innumerable  altars 

'  Freeman  states  the  result  of  his  faivestigadoa  of  the  Biblical  sacrificial  oultos 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Catholic  church  on  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  as  foUowip 
on  p.  280 :  "  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  holy  Eucharist  is  all  that  the  ancient  types 
foreshowed  that  it  would  be ;  that  in  it  we  present  'memorially/  yet  truly  and  with 
prerailing  power,  by  the  oonsecrating  Hands  of  our  (}reat  High  Priest,  the  wondrous 
Sacrifice  once  for  all  offered  by  Him  at  the  Eucharistic  InstitutioD,  oonsummated  on 
the  Gross,  and  ever  since  presented  and  pleaded  by  Him,  Risen  and  Ascended,  in 
Heayen ;  that  our  material  Oifls  are  identified  with  that  awful  Reality,  and  as  such 
are  borne  in  upon  the  Incense  of  His  Intercession,  and  in  His  Holy  Hands,  into  the 
True  Holiest  Place :  that  we  oursdyes,  therewith,  are  bonie  in  thither  likewise,  tod 
abide  in  a  deep  mystery  in  the  heaToily  places  in  Christ  Jesus ;  that  thus  we  haTe 
all  manner  of  acceptance, — sonsbip,  kingship,  and  priesthood  unto  God ;  aH  our 
whole  life,  in  all  its  complex  action,  being  sanctified  and  purified  for  such  aooeasi 
and  abiding  contmually  hi  a  heayeoly  sphere  of  acceptableness  and  privflege.— 
Enough  for  us,  again,  that  on  the  sacramental  side  of  the  mystery,  we  hare  been 
thus  priyileged  to  give  to  God  His  own  Gift  of  Himself  to  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in 
Him ; — that  we  thereby  possess  an  eyermore  renewedly  dedicated  being — strengthened 
with  all  might,%nd  eyermore  made  one  with  Him.  Profoundly  reyerendng  Christ's 
peculiar  Presence  in  us  and  around  us  In  the  celebration  of  such  awful  mysteries^ 
we  neyertheless  take  as  the  watchword  of  our  deeply  mysterious  Eucharistic  worahi|i^ 
•gqrsum  oorda,*  and  *  Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  m  God.'" 
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at  the  same  time.  The  tenn  masa^  which  properly  denoted  the 
dismd&aal  of  the  congregatioii  {mimOj  dismissio)  at  the  close  of 
the  general  public  worship,  became,  after  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  name  for  the  worship  of  the  faithful,'  which  consist 
ed  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  the  commu* 
nion.  The  corresponding  terms  of  the  Orientals  are  >uenovpy{a^ 

In  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  the  whole  mysterious  fulness  and 
glory  of  the  Catholic  worship  is  concentrated.  Here  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood  reaches  its  dizzy  summit ;  and  here  the  devo- 
tion and  awe  of  the  spectators  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
adoration.  For  to  the  devout  Catholic  nothing  can  be  greater 
or  more  solemn  than  an  act  of  worship  in  which  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  is  veritably  offered  to  God  upon  the  altar  by  the 
visible  hand  of  the  priest  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  But 
though  the  Catholic  worship  here  rises  far  above  the  vain  sacri- 
fices of  heathendom  and  the  merely  typical  sacrifices  of  Juda- 
ism, yet  that  old  sacrificial  service,  which  was  interwoven  with 
the  whole  popular  life  of  the  Jewish  and  Grceco-Roman  world, 
exerted  a  controlling  influence  on  the  Boman  Catholic  service 
of  the  Eucharist,  especially  after  the  nominal  conversion  of 
the  whole  Koman  heathendom,  and  obscured  the  original  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  that  service  almost  beyond  recognition. 
The  saoramenium  became  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  sacrijicium 
and  the  sacrificium  became  grossly  materialized,  and  was  ex- 
alted at  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  endless 
succession  of  necessary  repetitions  detracts  from  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ. 

The  Biblical  support  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  weak, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  an  unduly  literal  interpretation  or  a 
downright  perversion  of  some  such  passages  as  Mai.  i.  10  f. ; 
1  Cor.  X.  21 ;  Heb.  v.  6 ;  vii.  1  f. ;  xiii.  10.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  especially  is  often  misapplied,  though  it  teaches  with 
great  emphasis  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrificial  system  by  the  Christian  worship,  the 
eternal  validity  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  only  High  Priest  on  the 

'  The  mifM  fideUntm^  in  distinctioii  from  the  ndua  catechMmuwrwrn^    Comp 
gtfOabore. 
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right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  the  impoesibilitj  af  a  Repetition 
of  it  (comp.  X.  14  ;  vii.  28,  24). 

We  pasB  now  to  the  more  particular  history.  The  ante-Ki? 
cene  fathers  uniformly  conceived  the  Eucharist  as  a  thank- 
o£fering  of  the  church ;  the  congregation  offering  the  conse- 
crated elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  in  tliem  itself,  to  QodJ 
This  yiew  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  but  readily  leads  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  soon  as  the  de- 
ments become  identified  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  presence  of  the  body  comes  to  be  materialistically 
taken.  The  germs  of  the  Boman  doctrine  appear  in  Cyprian 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  connection  with  his 
high-churchly  doctrine  of  the  clerical  priesthood.  JSacerdoti' 
v/m,  and  sacrifmum  are  with  him  correlative  ideas,  and  a  Ju< 
daizing  conception  of  the  former  favored  a  like  Judaizing  con- 
ception of  the  latter.  The  priest  officiates  in  the  Eucharist  in 
the  place  of  Christ,'  and  peribrms  an  actual  sacrifice  in  the 
church."  Yet  Cyprian  does  not  distinctly  say  that  Clirist  is 
the  subject  of  the  spiiitual  sacrifice ;  rather  is  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  offered  to  God,  and  maiTied  with 
Christ.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  much  furtlier  de- 
veloped in  the  Nicene  and  post-Nieene  fathers,  though  amidst 
many  obscurities  and  rhetorical  extravagances,  and  with  much 
wavering  between  symbolical  and  grossly  realistic  conceptions, 
until  in  all  essential  points  it  is  brought  to  its  settlement  by 
Gregory  the  Great  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  These 
points  are  the  following : 

1.  The  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  the  most  solemn  mystery  of 
the  church,  and  fills  the  faithful  with  a  holy  awe.  Hence  the 
predicates  Ovaia  <f>ofiepit^  fjypi/crff^  apalfjuucro^y  eacriftcium  ire^ 
mendumj  which  are  frequently  applied  to  it,  especially  in  the 
Oriental  liturgies  and  homilies.     Thus  it  is  said  in  the  litur 

>  Oomp.  ToL  L  §  102,  p.  889  ft 

*  «*  Vioe  ChriBti  vere  fiingitur.'' 

*  '*  Saorificiiim  yenun  et  pleQuxn  offertin  eooleaia  Patri." 

*  Splst.  68  ad  Ofledl.  o.  14.    AugoBtiiie's  view  is  dmOar    the  bfaurcfa  oflM^ 
herself  to  God  In  and  with  Christ  as  her  Head. 
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gy  of  St.  *  James :  ^'  We  offer  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  tliis  awful  and 
unbloody  sacrifice."  The  more  surprisiug  is  it  that  the  people 
should  have  been  indifferent  to  so  solemn  an  act,  and  that  Chrj- 
Bostom  should  lament :  ^^  In  vain  is  the  daily  sacrifice,  in  vain 
stand  we  at  the  altar ;  there  is  no  one  to  take  part."  * 

2.  It  is  not  a  new  sacrifice  added  to  that  of  the  cross,  but 
a  daily,  unbloody  repetition  and  perpetual  application  of  that 
one  only  sacrifice.  Augustine  represents  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  saoramentum  menwruB^  a  symbolical  commemoration  of 
the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ ;  to  which  of  course  there  is  no 
objection.'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  the  celebration 
of  the  communion  verissimum  ^acrificium  of  the  body  of  Christ 
The  church,  he  says,  offers  iymmolat)  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
thanks  in  the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
through  the  sure  succession  of  the  bishops  down  to  our  time. 
But  the  church  at  the  same  time  offers,  with  Christ,  herself,  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  to  God.  As  all  are  one  body,  so  also  all 
are  together  the  same  sacrifice.'  According  to  Chrysostom  the 
same  Christ,  and  the  whole  Christ,  is  everywhere  ofiered.  It 
ia  not  a  different  sacrifice  from  that  which  the  High  Priest  for- 
merly offered,  but  we*  offer  always  the  same  sacrifice,  or  rather, 
we  perform  a  memorial  of  this  sacrifice.*  This  last  clause 
would  decidedly  favor  a  symbolical  conception,  if  Chrysostom 


'  Horn.  iiL  in  Ep.  ad  Ephea.  (new  Par.  Boied.  ed.  torn.  iL  p.  26) :  EiirJI  bwrla 
mmdJititpip^j  •licp  wap€<rr^ican9v  r^  dwriaarript^  oifMs  6  fitrtx*"^^  S*  O**  Frustra  eat 
qnotidianiim  aacrificiiun,  finiatra  adstamus  altari :  nemo  est  qui  partidpet 

'  Contr.  Faust  Mamcfa.  1.  zz.  18:  **Unde  jam  Ghristiani, /wroefi  ^uadem  tom- 
JSeH  metnariam  celebrant,  sacrosancta  oblatione  et  pardcipatione  corporis  et  sangui- 
nis ChristL**  Gomp.  L  xz,  21.  This  agrees  with  Augustine's  symbolical  conception 
of  the  consecrated  elements  as  signs,  imagoes,  similitudines  corporis  et  sanguinis 
ChristL  Steitz,  Lap.  879,  would  make  him  altogether  a  symbolist,  but  does  not 
succeed ;  comp.  the  preceding  section,  and  Neander,  Dogmengesch.  L  p.  482. 

'  De  dvit  Dei,  x.  20 :  **  Per  hoc  [homo  Jesus  Christus]  et  sacerdos  est  ipse 
offerens,  ipse  et  oblatio.  Cujus  rd  sacramentum  quotidianum  esse  Toluit  ecclesi» 
iacrifidum,  que  cum  ipsins  capitis  corpus  sit,  se  ipsam  per  ipsum  offeru  disdt'' 
And  the  faithful  in  heaTeo  form  with  us  one  sacrifice,  since  they  with  us  aru  one 
oivitas  Del 

*  Horn.  zviL  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  tom.  zii  pp.  241  and  242 :  Tovro  yitp  irutcirf . 
^<r\¥^  f  tff  r^¥  ii».y^¥  iu^dfuffiaur,     Oitic  ^AADf  dvcrlor,  KtAdrtp  6  &^X'*P*^'  Tth-c,  iXKk 
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in  other  places  bad  not  nsed  snch  strong  expressions  as  this ' 
"  When  thou  seest  the  Lord  slain,  and  lying  there,  and  the 
priest  standing  at  the  sacrifice,"  or :  "  Christ  lies  slain  upon 
the  altar."  * 

3.  The  sacrifice  is  the  anti-type  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  and 
is  related  to  it  as  substance  to  typical  shadows.  It  is  also 
especially  foreshadowed  by  Melchizedek's  unbloody  offering  of 
bread  and  wine.  The  sacrifice  of  Melchizedek  is  therefore 
made  of  great  account  by  Hilary,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  other  church  fathers,  on  the  strengtli  of  the  well- 
known  parallel  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

4.  The  subject  of  the  sacrifice  is  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  as  truly  present  on  the  altar  of  the  church,  as  it  once 
was  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  and  which  now  offers  itself  to 
God  through  his  priest.  Hence  the  frequent  language  of  the 
liturgies :  "  Thou  art  he  who  offerest,  and  who  art  offered,  O 
Christ,  our  Qod."  Augustine,  however,  connects  with  this,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  true  and  important  moral  idea  of  the 
self-sacrifice  of  the  whole  redeemed  church  to  God.  The 
prayers  of  the  liturgies  do  the  same.' 

5.  The  offering  of  the  sacrifice  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  Christian  priest.  Later  Boman  divines  take  the  words : 
"  This  do  (7rot€*T€)  in  remembrance  of  me,"  as  equivalent  to : 
^^  This  offer^^  and  limit  this  command  to  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  in  office,  whereas  it  is  evidently  an  exhortation  to  all 

*  De  sacerd.  ill.  c  4  (tonL  L  467):  'Oroir  {Spy  rhif  Kvpiov  rt^fAtyoif  #ca]  Ktiu-trov^ 
Koi  rhy  Upia  i(f>fa'rura  r^  bvfiari,  xed  iirtvx^l^*yoyy  k.t.X.  HomiL  ZV.  ad  PopoL 
Antioch.  c  6  (torn.  ii.  p.  187) :  "Zy^a  6  Xpta-rhs  kcitcu  rtl^v/ucVos.  Comp.  Horn,  in 
tom.  ii.  p.  894,  where  it  is  siud  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist :  Bwrt^  *poc^<pxii 
^piKTi}  Ktd  iyt4  '  ia-iPayfi^yos  irp^Kcircu  6  Xpior^t. 

*  Freeman  regards  this  as  the  mun  thing  in  the  old  liturgies.  **  In  all  liturgies,** 
sajB  he,  I.  c  p.  190,  **  the  Church  has  manifestly  two  distinct  though  closely  coo* 
nected  objects  in  view.  The  first  is,  to  offer  her»dfin  Ckritt  to  Ood;  or  rather,  ii 
strictness  and  as  the  highest  conception  of  her  aim,  to  procure  that  the  may  he  offer- 
§d  by  Chrui  Evntvedf^  and  at  in  Chritt^  to  the  Father,  And  the  second  object^  as 
the  crowning  and  completing  feature  of  the  rite,  and  woven  up  with  the  other  in 
one  unbrolien  chain  of  service,  is  to  obtain  communion  through  ChriU  with  God;  or, 
more  predscly  again,  that  Chritt  may  Him»dfgive  her^  through  ^m»df,  tu^ 
muafon." 
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believers  to  the  commemoration  of  the  atoning  deatli,  the 
oonimwnio  sacramentij  and  not  to  the  immolatio  Bocrijioii. 

6.  The  Bacrifiee  is  efficadous  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
ehnrchy  including  its  departed  members,  in  procuring  the  gifts 
which  are  implored  in  the  prayers  of  the  service. 

All  the  old  liturgies  proceed  under  a  conviction  of  the  un* 
broken  communion  of  saints,  and  contain  commemorations  and 
intercessions  for  the  departed  fathers  and  brethren,  who  are 
conceived  to  be,  not  in  pnigatory,  but  in  communion  with  God 
and  in  a  condition  of  progressive  holiness  and  blessedness, 
looking  forward  in  pious  longing  to  the  great  day  of  consum- 
mation. 

These  prayers  for  an  increase  of  bliss,  which  appeared 
afterwards  very  inappropriate,  form  the  transition  from  the 
original  simple  commemoration  of  the  departed  saints,  includ- 
ing the  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles,  to  intercessions  for 
the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory,  as  used  in  the  Roman  church 
ever  since  the  sixth  century.'  In  the  liturgy  of  Ohrysostom, 
still  in  use  in  the  Greek  and  Hussian  church,  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  departed  reads :  "  And  further  we  offer  to  thee  this 
reasonable  service  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  departed  in  the 
faith,  our  ancestors.  Fathers,  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles, 
Preachers,  Evangelists,  Martyrs,  Confessors,  Yirgins,  and  every 
just  spirit  made  perfect  in  the  faith. . . .  Especially  the  most 
holy,  undefiled,  excellently  laudable,  glorious  Lady,  the  Mother 
of  God  and  Ever-Virgin  Mary. . . .  the  holy  John  the  Prophet, 
Forerunner  and  Baptist,  the  holy,  glorious  and  all-celebrated 
A}>06tles,  and  all  thy  Saints,  through  whose  prayers  look  upon 
us,  O  God.  And  remember  all  those  that  are  departed  in  the 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  and  give  them  rest 
where  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  shines  upon  them." 

'  Neale  has  collected  in  an  appendix  to  his  EngUah  edition  of  the  old  Utm^Mi 
(The  Litntgies  of  S.  Mark,  S.  James,  eta,  Lond.  1869,  p.  216  fll)  the  finest  litaii^ 
prajers  of  the  andent  church  for  the  departed  saints,  and  deduces  fiom  them  the 
positions,  **(1)  that  prajers  for  the  dead,  and  more  espeoiaUy  the  oMation  of  ihs 
blessed  Encharist  for  them,  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  practice  of  the  Uni- 
Tersal  Church.  (2)  And  this  without  any  idea  of  a  puigatorj  of  pain,  or  of  any  stals 
from  which  the  departed  soul  has  to  be  delirered  as  from  one  of  misery."  The  ae^ 
sad  point  needs  qualification. 
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Cjril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fifth  and  last  mysfagcgic  Cate- 
chesis,  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  eiicliaristic 
sacrifice  and  the  liturgical  service  of  God,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  eucharistic  intercessions  for  the  departed : 
"  When  the  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  unbloody  service  of  Gk)d,  ifl 
performed,  we  pray  to  God  over  this  atoning  sacnfice  for  tho 
universal  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  for 
the  emperor,  for  soldiers  and  prisoners,  for  the  sick  and  aflSicted, 
for  all  the  poor  and  needy.  Then  we  commemorate  also  thoee 
who  sleep,  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  that  Gk>d 
through  their  prayers  and  their  intercessions  may  receive  out 
prayer ;  and  in  general  we  pray  for  all  who  have  gone  from  us, 
since  we  believe  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  those  souls  for 
whom  the  prayer  is  ofiTered,  while  the  holy  sacrifice,  exciting  a 
holy  awe,  lies  before  us."  * 

This  is  clearly  an  approach  to  the  later  idea  of  purgatory 
in  the  Latin  church.  Even  St.  Augustine,  with  Tertullian, 
teaches  plainly,  as  an  old  tradition,  that  the  eucharistic  sacrificei 
the  intercessions  or  auffragia  and  alms,  of  the  living  are  of 
benefit  to  the  departed  believers,  so  that  the  Lord  deals  more 
mercifully  witli  them  than  their  sins  deserve.'  His  noble 
mother,  Monica,  when  dying,  told  him  he  might  bury  her  body 
where  he  pleased,  and  should  give  himself  no  concern  for  it, 
only  she  begged  of  him  that  he  would  remember  her  soul  at 
the  altar  of  the  Lord.' 

With  this  is  connected  the  idea  of  a  repentance  and  purifi- 
cation in  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resurrection, 
which  likewise  Augustine  derives  from  Matt.  xii.  32,  and  1 
Oor.  Hi.  15,  yet  mainly  as  a  mere  opinion.*    From  these  and 

'  T^t  hyiai  koX  (f>ptKwlit<rTdryis  rrpoKUfiivus  bvfrias^  Catech.  xxiiL  8. 

*  Senn.  172,  2  (0pp.  torn.  ▼.  1196):  "Orationibas  sanctSB  ecdesias,  et  sacrifido 
Balutari,  et  eleemoeynis,  qaso  pro  eoram  Bpiritibaa  erogantar,  non  est  dubitandnm 
moitaos  adjuvari,  ut  cum  ds  miserioordiufl  agatar  a  Domino.'*  He  expressly  limita 
this  effect,  howeyer,  to  those  who  have  departed  in  tkefaiih, 

*  Confess.  1.  ix.  27 :  '*  Tantam  Ulud  vos  rogo,  ut  ad  Domini  altare  memineritls 
I                                       mei,  ubi  fueritlB."    Tertollian  considers  it  the  duty  of  a  derout  widow  to  piaj  for 

the  Mul  of  her  husband,  and  to  oflbr  a  sacrifice  on  the  anniyersary  of  his  death ;  De 
I  numogam.  o^^«  oompb  De  corona,  o.  2:   "Oblationes  pro  defunctis  pro  natafi^ 

!  anno*  die  faobnus.'* 

'  *  De  ciyit  Dei,  xzl  24,  and  elsewhero.    The  passages  of  Augustine  and  the  otbir 
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similar  passages,  and  under  the  influence  of  previous  Jewish 
and  heathen  ideas  and  customs,  arose,  after  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  purgatorial  fire  for  imperfect  he- 
lievers  who  still  need  to  be  purified  from  the  dross  of  their  sins 
before  they  are  fit  for  heaven,  and  the  institution  of  special 
masses  far  the  dead,  in  which  the  perversion  of  the  thankful 
remembrance  of  the  one  eternally  availing  sacrifice  of  Ohrist 
reaches  its  height,  and  the  idea  of  the  communion  utterly 
disappears.' 

In  general,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
sacrament  continually  retired  behind  the  sacrifice.  In  the 
Roman  churches  in  all  countries  one  may  see  and  hear  splendid 
masses  at  the  high  altar,  where  the  congregation  of  the  faithftil, 
instead  of  taking  part  in  the  oomnmnion,  are  mere  spectators 
of  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  priest.  The  communion  is  frequent- 
ly despatched  at  a  side  altar  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
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Oomp.  the  Litargical  Dteratnre  cited  in  the  next  section,  especiallj  the 
works  of  Danisl,  Nbalb,  and  Fbbbm ah. 

The  celebration  of  the  euoharistic  sacrifice  and  of  the  com- 
munion was  the  centre  and  summit  of  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  all  other  parts  of  worship  served  as  preparation 

bUien  in  fkror  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  are  collected  fai  the  much-cited  woHl  of 
Berington  and  Kirk :  The  Faith  of  Catholics,  etc,  vol  UL  pp.  140-201 

'  There  are  silent  masses,  missas  solitarisB,  at  which  nsaally  no  one  is  present  but 
the  priest,  with  the  attendant  boys,  who  oiTers  to  God  at  a  certain  tariff  the  magical^ 
ly  prodnoed  body  of  Christ  for  the  deliyerance  of  a  soul  from  purgatory.  This  insti- 
tution has  also  a  heathen  precedent  in  the  old  Roman  custom  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
the  Manes  of  beloved  dead.  On  Gregory's  doctrine  of  the  mass,  which  belongs  in 
the  next  period,  comp.  the  monograph  of  Lau,  p.  484  f.  The  horrible  abuse  of  these 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  their  close  connection  with  superstitious  impostures  of  pur 
gatory  and  of  indulgence,  explain  the  moral  anger  of  the  Reformers  at  the  mass,  and 
the  strong  declarations  against  it  hi  sereral  symbolical  books,  especially  in  the  Smal- 
cald  Ardcles  by  Luther  (iU  2,  where  the  mass  is  called  draeonu  eauda)^  and  in  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (the  80th  question,  which,  by  the  way,  is  wanting  entirely  in 
the  first  edition  of  1668,  and  was  first  inserted  fai  the  second  edition  by  express  com- 
mand of  the  Elector  Friedrioh  m.,  and  fai  the  third  edition  was  enriched  with  the 
spithet  **  damnable  idolatry  "). 
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and  accompaniment.  The  old  liturgies  are  esfientiallj,  and 
almost  exclusivelj,  eucharistic  prayers  and  exercises;  they 
contain  nothing  besides,  except  some  baptismal  formulas  and 
prayers  for  the  catechumens.  The  word  litui^  (}^iToupyia)y 
which  properly  embraces  all  parts  of  the  worship  of  God,  de- 
notes in  the  narrower  sense  a  celebration  of  the  eucharist  or  the 
mass. 

Here  lies  a  cardinal  difference  between  the  Catholic  and 
Evangelical  cultus :  in  the  former  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in 
the  latter  the  sermon,  is  the  centre. 

With  all  variations  in  particulars,  especially  in  the  intro- 
ductory portions,  the  old  Catholic  liturgies  agree  in  the  essen* 
tial  points,  particularly  in  the  prayers  which  immediately  pre* 
cede  and  follow  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  They  all 
(excepting  some  Syriac  copies  of  certain  Nestorian  and  Mono- 
physite  formularies)  repeat  the  solemn  Words  of  Institution 
from  the  Gospels,*  understanding  them  not  merely  in  a  declara- 
tory but  in  an  operative  sense ;  they  all  contain  the  acts  of  Con- 
secration, Intercession,  and  Communion ;  all  (except  the  Ko- 
man)  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements  to  sanctify 
them,  and  make  them  actual  vehicles  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ ;  all  conceive  the  Eucharist  primarily  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
then,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  sacrifice,  as  a  communion. 

The  eacharistic  action  in  the  narrower  sense  is  called  the 
Anaphoray  or  the  canon  misacBy  and  begins  after  the  close  of 
the  service  of  the  catechumens  (which  consisted  principally  of 
reading  and  preaching,  and  extended  to  the  Offertory,  i.  e.,  the 
preparation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  placing  of  it  on  the 
altar).  It  is  introduced  with  the  "Avod  tA?  KaphCa^^  or  Sursum 
oorda,  of  the  priest :  the  exhortation  to  the  faithful  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  in  devotion,  and  take  part  in  the  prayers ;  to  which 
the  congregation  answers :  Hah&muB  ad  Dominum^  "  We  lift 
them  up  unto  the  Lord?'*  Then  follows  the  exhortation :  "  Let 
us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,"  with  the  response:  ^^ It  is  nwei 
amd  rigW* ' 

'  Thoagh  in  yariouB  fonns.    See  below. 

*  Or,  aooording  to  the  Utargia  S.  JaeoM :  "Avw  o-xfifMy  <t\w  yovr  ira2  tk%  Ka^$ia% 
with  the  reipoiue:  "A^ior  ica2  Sdcaior.    In  the  lit  B.  Oleni.: /VM: 'Am  r^ 
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The  first  principal  act  of  the  Anaphora  is  the  great  prayer 
of  thanksgiving^  the  eiiKoyla  or  eirxapifr^ui^  after  the  example 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  In  this  prayer 
the  priest  thanks  God  for  all  the  gifts  of  creation  and  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  choir  generally  concludes  the  thanksgiving  with 
the  so-called  Trisagion  or  Seraphic  Hymn  (Is.  vi.  3),  and  the 
triumphal  Hosanna  (Matt,  xx,  9) :  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord 
of  Sabaoth ;  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory.  Hosanna 
in  the  highest:  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord :  Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

Then  follows  the  consecration  and  oblation  of  the  elements, 
by  the  commemoration  of  the  great  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
by  the  rehearsing  of  the  Words  of  Institution  from  the  Gos- 
pels or  from  Paul,  and  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  brings  to  pass  the  mysterious  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  sacramental  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  *  This  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost*  appears  in  all  the  Oriental  liturgies,  but  is 
wanting  in  the  Latin  church,  which  ascribes  the  consecration 
exclusively  to  the  virtue  of  Christ's  Words  of  Institution.  The 
form  of  the  Words  of  Institution  is  different  in  the  different 
liturgies.'  The  elevation  of  the  consecrated  elements  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Latin  church,  though  not  till  after  the  Berengarian 
controversies  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  give  the  people  occa- 
sion to  show,  by  the  adoration  of  the  host,  their  faith  in  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament. 

W0V9.  AU  (rdrr€t)l  Ix^M**^  vpht  rhp  K^piow, — ZvxoptrHiamfitv  ry  Kvp(i^ 
Beep.:  "A^ioy  kuI  Scitaioy.  In  the  Lit  S.  Ghrys.  (stUl  in  tue  in  the  orthodoi 
Greek  and  Biisdan  church):  « 

*0  2  ff  p  ff  ^  ff  *    "Ajw  <rx^fM^  T&s  Kapitat. 

'O  X^P^*'    '^x^'Mcy  ^phs  rhy  K^ptoy, 

'O  i  ff  p  ff  ^  t  *    Zbx^urHi<rtH^*''  t^  Kvpt^. 

'O  x^P^f*  "A^ior  Ka\  ilxaioy  4(rr\  wpo<rKvw€tp  Har^pa,  T/^r,  Ka\ 
diytoy  Ilytvfia^  Tptd9a  duoo^aoy  Kal  iiX^P^^'*'^^* 

'  Hence  it  is  aaid,  for  example,  in  the  Syriac  Tersion  of  the  liturgy  of  St  Jamee : 
**How  dreadful  is  this  hour,  in  which  the  Holj  Ghost  hastens  to  come  down  from 
the  hdghts  of  hearen,  and  broods  over  the  Enohaiist,  and  sanctifies  it  In  hcly 
silenoe  and  fear  stand  and  pray." 

'  'EWcAifo'if  Hyf ^/iorot  ieyiov,  invocatio  Spiritos  SanctL 

"  They  are  collected  by  Neale,  in  his  English  edition  of  the  PrimitiTe  litmgiea, 
pp.  175-216,  from  67  ancient  liturgies  in  alphabetical  order.    Freeman  says,  rather 
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To  add  an  example:  The  prayer  of  consecration  and  oblft* 
lion  in  onet  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  liturgies, 
that  of  St.  James,  runs  thus :  After  the  Words  of  Institution 
the  priest  proceeds :    • 

^*  Priett :  We  sinners,  remembering  'H^B  life-giving  pa<«8ion,  His  saving 
cross,  His  death,  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.  His 
ascension  to  heaven,  and  His  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Thee  His  God  and 
Father,  and  His  glorions  and  terrible  second  appearing,  when  He  shall 
oume  in  glory  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works,^-offer  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  this  awful  and  unbloody 
sacrifice ; '  beseeching  Thee  that  Thou  wouldst  deal  with  us  not  after  our 
sins  nor  reward  us  according  to  our  iniquities,  but  according  to  Thy  good' 
ness  and  unspeakable  love  to  men  wouldst  blot  out  the  handwriting  which 
is  against  us  Thy  suppliants,  and  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  us  Thy  heavenly 
and  eternal  gifts,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  what  Thou,  O  God,  hast  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Thee.  And  reject  not  Thy  people,  0  loving  Lord,  for  my  sake 
and  on  account  of  my  sins. 

Be  repeats  thrice :  For  Thy  people  and  Thy  Church  prayeth  to  Thee. 

People :  Have  mercy  upon  us,  0  Lord  God^  almighty  Father  ! 

Priest :  Havt  mercy  upon  us,  almighty  God  I 

Have  mercy  upon  ns,  O  God,  our  Redeemer  I 
Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God,  according  to  Thy  great  mercy, 
and  send  upon  us,  and  upon  these  gifts  here  present,  Thy  most  holy  Spirit, 
Lord,  Giver  of  life,  who  with  Thee  the  God  and  Father,  and  with  Thine 
only  begotten  Son,  sitteth  and  reigneth  upon  one  throne,  and  is  of  the 
same  essence  and  co-eternal,'  who  spoke  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  Thy  new  covenant,  who  descended  in  the  form  of  a  dove  upon  our 
Lord  Jesus  Ghrist  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  rested  npon  Him,  who  came 
down  upon  Thy  holy  apostles  in  the  form  of  tongues  of  fire  in  the  upper 

too  strongly,  L  c.  p.  864 :  "No  two  churches  in  the  world  have  even  the  same  Words 
of  Institation.*' 

'  TlpoffipfpofAtp  trot,  AtcnrtfTo,  riip  ^ofitpap  ravrriv  val  ia^aifxatcrov  hvclav.  The 
term  tpo&*pd  denotes  holy  awe,  and  is  previously  applied  also  to  the  second  ooming 
of  Christ :  T^t  Iitvr4pas  iyli6^ov  Ktd  ^fitpas  ainov  rrapovirlas,  8C  nffirrj^tyoi.  The 
Liturgy  of  St  Ghrysostom  has  instead:  Tlpo<ffp4poniv  aot  rhv  Aoyifc^r  ra^ri^ir  icd 
iyalfuucTop  \arptia9  (doubtless  with  reference  to  the  Xcyitc^  Xarptla  in  Rom.  ziL 

1). 

*  'E|airJ<rTfiXor  i<p*  iifias  Koi  M  ra  vpoKtifitva  h&pa  ravra  rh  Tlvtvfii  trov  r^ 
wapdytoPy  [cTra  xKiyas  rhy  ahx*^o-  A<7Cf']  ^^  K^ptoy  icol  (wnrothy,  rh  cvy 
bpoyoy  <To\  Tfp  9«9>  iral  TlarpX,  icai  r^  fioyoytwtt  trov  Tl^,  rh  WfifiatrtXtvoy,  rh  6fioitv* 
trt6y  T(  Ka\  <rvrat5toK.  The  6fioo6<rtoy,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  preceding 
pMi-ef  lAie  -TJiupgy  of  St.  James,  indicates  dearly  a  post-Nlcene  origin. 
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room  of  Thy  holy  and  glorioas  Zion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  Send  down^ 
0  Lord,  the  same  Holy  Ghost  npon  ns  and  upon  these  holy  g^fta  here  pres- 
ent, that  with  £08  holy  and  good  and  glorions  presence  He  may  sanctify 
this  hread  and  make  it  the  holy  hody  of  Thy  Ohrist.^ 

People:  Amen, 

Prieet :  And  this  cnp  the  dear  hlood  of  Thy  Ohrist. 

People:  Amen, 

Priest  (in  a  low  yoioe) :  That  they  may  airaQ  to  those  who  receive 
them,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  for  eternal  life,  for  the  sanctification 
of  sonl  and  body,  for  the  bringing  forth  of  good  works,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Thy  holy  Oatholio  church  which  Thon  hast  built  upon  the  rock  of 
faith,  that  the  gates  of  heU  may  not  prevail  against  her ;  delivering  her 
from  all  error  and  all  scandal,  and  from  the  ungodly,  and  preserving  her 
unto  the  consummation  of  all  things." 

After  the  act  of  consecration  come  the  intercessions^  some- 
times very  long,  for  the  chnrch,  for  all  classes,  for  the  living, 
and  for  the  dead  from  righteous  Abel  to  Mary,  the  apostles,  the 
martyrs,  and  the  saints  in  Paradise;  and  finally  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  To  the  several  intercessions,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  people  or  thei^hoir  responds  Amen^  With  this  closes  the 
act  of  eucharistic  sacrifice. 

Now  follows  the  communion^  or  the  participation  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  It  is  introduced  with  the  words :  "  Holy 
things  for  holy  persons,""  and  the  Kyrie  deison^  or  (as  in 
the  Clementine  liturgy)  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis :  "  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men.*  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord :  God  is  the  Lord,  and  he  hath  appeared  among  us." 
The  bishop  and  the  clergy  communicate  firet,  and  then  the 
people.  The  formula  of  distribution  in  the  Clementine  liturgy 
is  simply :  "  The  body  of  Christ ; "  "  The  blood  of  Christ,  the 
cup  of  life,"  *  to  which  the  receiver  answers  "jItw^h."  In  other 
liturgies  it  is  longer.' 

'  'Ira  .  .  •  kytiffjf  irol  iroi^crp  t^k  iikv  $pTO¥  rwrov  trAfia  iyioif  rov  Xptirrov  vov% 
'  Th,  irfia  tm%  kyiott^  Sanota  Sanctis.    It  is  a  warnbg  to  the  nnworthj  not  to 

approach  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

'  Aecordmg  to  the  usual  reading  /r  iiM^pAwott  cv5o«/a.    But  the  older  and  better 

attested  reading  is  €v9oKtas^  which  alters  the  sense  and  makes  the  angelio  hjnm 

Umembris :  "  Gloiy  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  His 

good  pleasure  (L  e.,  the  chosen  people  of  God). 

*  'SUofia  Xpiirrov — Af/ua  Xpitrrov,  iror^pioy  ^M^t. 

*  In  the  Liturgy  of  St  Mark :  ^/la  Syto¥ — At/Aa  tIjjuov  tov  KvpUv  jco]  Of ov  «al 
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The  holy  act  closes  with  prayers  of  thanksgivingy  psalms 
and  the  benediction. 

The  Eucharist  was  celebrated  daily,  or  at  least  every 
Sunday.  The  people  were  exhorted  to  frequent  communion, 
especially  on  the  high  festivals.  In  North  Africa  some  com- 
muned every  day,  othei*s  every  Sunday,  others  still  less  frequent- 
ly.* Augustine  leaves  this  to  the.  needs  of  every  believer,  but 
says  in  one  place :  ^'  The  Eucharist  is  our  daily  bread."  The 
daily  communion  was  connected  with  the  current  mystical  in- 
terpretation of  the  fourth  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Basil 
communed  four  times  in  the  week.  Gennadius  of  Massilia 
commend3  at  least  weekly  communion.  In  the  East  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom,  after  the  fourth  century,  to  commune 
only  once  a  year,  or  on  great  occasions.  Chrysostom  often 
complains  of  the  indiflTerence  of  those  who  come  to  church  only 
to  hear  the  sermon,  or  who  attend  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  but 
do  not  commune.  One  of  his  allusions  to  this  neglect  we  have 
already  quoted.  Some  later  councils  threatened  all  laymen 
with  excommunication,  who  did  not  commune  at  least  on 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 

In  the  Oriental  and  North  ALfrican  churches  prevailed  the 
incongruous  custom  of  mfcmt  communion,  which  seemed  to 
follow  from  infant  baptism,  and  was  advocated  by  Augustine 
and  Innocent  I.  on  the  authority  of  John  vi.  53.  In  the  Greek 
church  this  custom  continues  to  this  day,  but  in  the  Latin, 
after  the  ninth  century,  it  was  disputed  or  forbidden,  because 
the  apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  28,  29)  requires  self-examination  as  the 
condition  of  worthy  participation.' 

With  this  custom  appear  the  first  instances,  and  they  ex- 
ceptional, of  a  communio  sub  una  specie;  after  a  little  girl  in 

SctfT^pot  iiix&if.  In  the  Mozanbic  Liturgy  the  oommnnicating  priest  pnjs :  **  Oorpoa 
et  sanguiB  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Ohristi  cnstodiftt  corpus  et  animam  meam  (tuam)  in 
Titam  SBtemam.**  Besp. :  **•  Amen"  So  in  the  Roman  Litofgy,  from  which  it  passed 
into  the  Anglican. 

'  Augustine,  Epist.  IIS  ad  Januar.  c  2:  "AlU  quotidie  communicant  oorpori  et 
sangiiini  Donunioo;  alii  certis  diebus  accipiunt;  alibi  nuUus  dies  intermittitDr  quo 
non  offeratur ;  alii  sabbato  tantum  et  dominioo ;  alibi  tantum  dominiea'^ 

*  Comp.  P.  Zom:  Historia  euoharistia  infantum,  BerL  1786 ;  and  the  artiold  hj 
Kling  in  Hersog^s  EncykL  vil  649  fll 
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Carthage  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  had  been  made  drunk  by 
receiving  the  wine.  But  tlie  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity,  which  transgreBses  the  ezprees  command  of  the  Lord : 
^'  Drink  ye  all  of  it,"  and  is  associated  with  a  superstitious  hor- 
roi  of  profaning  the  blood  of  the  Lord  by  spilling,  and  with 
the  development  of  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  dates  only 
from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  was  then  justified 
by  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  concomitance. 

In  the  Greek  church  it  was  customary  to  dip  the  bread  in 
the  wine,  and  deliver  both  elements  in  a  spoon. 

The  customs  of  house-communion  and  after-communion  for 
the  sick  and  for  prisoners,  of  distributing  the  unconsecratcd 
remainder  of  the  bread  among  the  non-communicants,  and  of 
sending  the  consecrated  elements,  or  their  substitutes,*  to  dis- 
tant bishops  or  churches  at  Easter  as  a  token  of  fellowship,  are 
very  old. 

The  Greek  church  used  leavened  bread,  the  Latin,  unleav- 
ened.    This  difference  ultimately  led  to  intricate  controversies. 

The  mixing  of  the  wine  with  water  was  considered  essential, 
and  was  explained  in  various  mystical  ways ;  chiefly  by  refer- 
ence to  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Je- 
aus  on  the  cross. 

§  98.     The  Liturgies.     Their  Origin  and  Contente. 

J.  GoAB  (a  learned  Dominican,  f  1658) :  Ev^oXoycov,  sive  Ritnale  Gneoo- 
rum,  eta  Or.  et  Lat.  Par.  1647  (another  ed.  at  Venice,  1740). 
Jos.  Alots.  Abskmaki  (B.  G.)  :  Godez  Litnrgicas  ecclesia)  nniversfB, 
...  in  qao  oontinentur  libri  rituales,  missales,  pontifioales,  oflSoia, 
dypticha,  etc.,  ecclesiarum  Occidentis  et  Orientis  (published  under  the 
aaspicea  of  Pope  Boniface  XIV.).  Rom.  1749-^66,  18  voIb.  Euseb. 
Renattdot  (R.  G.):  Liturgiarum  orientalinm  collectio.  Par.  1716 
(reprinted  1847),  S  vols.  L.  A.  Muratobi  (R.  G.,  f  1760):  Liturgia 
Romana  vetus.  Venet.  1748, 2  yoIs.  (contains  the  three  Roman  sacra- 
mentaries  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory  I.,  also  the  Missale  Gothicum, 
and  a  learned  introductory  dinsertation,  De  rebus  liturgicis).  W. 
Palmsb  (Anglican) :  Origines  Litnrgic®.    Lond.  1882  (and  1845),  2 

These  eubstitates  for  the  consecrated  elements  were  called  &yrt8wpe  (t.  «.,  avrl 
tUv  Zwpwy  tuxapurTiKwv\  and  eulofficB  (from  the  benediction  at  the  close  of  the  aer 
flee). 
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toIb.  (with  special  reference  to  the  Anglio&n  liturgy).  Ths.  Bhbtt:  A 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Liturgies  used  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  particularly  the  ancient  (translated 
into  English),  with  a  Dissertatinn  upon  them.  Lond.  1888  (pp.  465). 
W.  Tbollope  (Anglican) :  The  Greek  Liturgy  of  St.  James.  Edinb. 
1848.  H.  A.  Daniel  (Lutheran,  the  most  learned  German  liturgist): 
Codex  Liturgicus  ecclosisB  universas  in  epitomem  redactus.  Lips.  1847 
sqq.  4  vols,  (vol,  i.  contains  the  Roman,  voL  iv.  the  Oriental  Liturgies). 
Fb.  J.  MoNE  (R.  C.) :  Lateinische  u.  Griechische  Messen  aus  dem  2ten 
bis  6ten  Jahrhundert.  Frankf.  a.  M.  1850  (with  valuable  treatises  on 
the  Galiican,  AMcan,  and  Roman  Mass).  J.  M.  Neaus  (t  1866,  the 
most  learned  Anglican  ritualist  and  liturgist,  who  stadied  the  Eastern 
liturgies  daily  for  thirty  years,  and  almost  knew  them  by  heart); 
Tetralogia  liturgica;  sive  S.  Cbrysostomi,  8.  Jacobi,  S.  Marci  divinn 
mlsssB:  quibus  accedit  ordo  Mozarabicas.  Lond.  1849.  The  same: 
The  Liturgies  of  8.  Mark,  8.  James,  8.  Clement,  8.  Chrysostom,  8. 
Basil,  or  according  to  the  use  of  the  churches  of  Alexandria,  Jerusa- 
lem, Constantinople.  Lond.  1859  f.  (in  the  Greek  original,  and  the 
same  liturgies  in  an  English  translation,  with  an  introduction  and 
appendices,  also  at  Lond.  1859).  Comp.  also  Neale's  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church.  Lond.  1850;  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  second;  and 
his  Essays  on  Liturgiology  and  Church  History.  Lond.  1863.  (The 
latter,  dedicated  to  the  metropolitan  Philaret  of  Moscow,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  various  learned  treatises  of  the  author  from  the  ^*  Christian 
Remembrancer "  on  the  Roman  and  Galilean  Breviary,  the  Church 
Collects,  the  Mozarabic  and  Ambrosian  Liturgies,  Liturgical  Quota- 
tions, etc.)  The  already  cited  work,  of  kindred  spirit,  by  the  English 
Episcopal  divine,  Freeman,  likewise  treats  much  of  the  old  Liturgies, 
with  a  predilection  for  the  Western,  while  Neale  has  an  especial  reve- 
rence for  the  Eastern  ritual.  (Comp.  also  Bunsen  :  Christianity  and 
Mankind,  Lond.  1854,  vol.  vii.,  which  contains  Reliquisd  Liturgies; 
the  iBviNorrs  work:  Readings  upon  the  Liturgy  and  other  Divine 
Offices  of  the  Church.  Lond.  1848-'54;  Hoflino:  Liturgisohes  Ui^ 
kundenbuch.    Leipz.  1854.) 

Liturgy'  means,  in  ecclesiastical  language,*  the  order  and 
administration  of  public  worship  in  general,  and  the  celebration 

'  Atirovpyioj  from  XcTrof,  t.  «.,  belonging  to  the  Acflir  or  Aa^t,  public,  sad  fpyw 
•=  fpyoy  rov  Aeci  or  rod  AooD,  public  work,  oflSce,  function.  In  Athens  the  term 
was  applied  espedally  to  the  direcUng  of  public  spectacles,  festive  dances,  and  the 
distribution  of  food  to  the  people  on  festal  occasions.  Paul,  in  Bom.  ziii.  6,  caUs 
seeolar  magistrates  Ac(Tovp7ol  BcoD. 

'  Cknnp.  Luke  L  28,  where  the  priestly  service  of  Zacharias  is  called  Acirotip^fa; 
Heb.  viil.  2,  6 ;  iz.  21 ;  x.  11,  where  the  word  is  applied  to  the  ffigh-Priesthood  of 
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of  the  Eucharist  in  particular ;  then,  the  bc*ok  or  collection  of 
tlic  prayers  used  in  this  celebration.  The  Latin  church  calle 
the  public  eucharistic  service  Masa^  and  the  liturgical  books, 
Hacramentariumy  rUualey  misaale,  also  Ubri  mi/sterwrumj  oi 
simply  UbeUi. 

The  Jewish  worship  consisted  more  of  acts  than  of  words, 
but  it  included  also  fixed  prayers  and  psalms  (as  Ps.  113-118) 
and  the  Amen  of  the  congregation  (Comp.  1  G)r.  xiv.  16). 
The  pagan  Greeks  and  Romans  had,  in  connection  with  their 
sacrifices,  some  fixed  prayers  and  formulas  of  consecration, 
which,  however,  were  not  written,  but  perpetuated  by  oral 
tradition.  The  Indian  literature,  on  the  contrary,  has  liturgical 
books,  and  even  the  ^oran  contains  prescribed  forms  of  prayer. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  neither  a  liturgy  nor  a  ritual, 
but  the  main  elements  for  both.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Words  of  the  Institution  of  baptism  and  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
are  the  living  germs  from  which  the  best  prayers  and  baptismal 
and  eucharistic  formulas  of  the  church,  whether  oral  or  written, 
have  grown.  From  the  confession  of  Peter  and  the  formula  of 
baptism  gradually  arose  in  the  Western  church  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  besides  its  doctrinal  import,  has  also  a  liturgical 
office,  as  a  pubKc  profession  of  candidates  for  baptism  and  of 
the  faithful.  In  the  Eastern  church  the  Nicene  creed  is  used 
instead.  The  Song  of  the  angelic  host  is  the  groand-work  of 
the  Gloria  in  Excclsis.  The  Apocalypse  is  one  sublime  liturgic 
vision.  With  these  belong  also  the  Psalms,  which  have  passed 
as  a  legitimate  inheritance  to  the  Christian  church,  and  have 
afforded  at  all  times  the  richest  material  for  public  edification. 

In  the  ante-Nicene  age  we  find  as  yet  no  traces  of  liturgical 
books.  In  each  church,  of  course,  a  fixed  order  of  worship 
gradually  formed  itself,  which  in  apostolic  congregations  ran 
back  to  a  more  or  less  apostolic  origin,  but  became  enlarged 

Ohriflt;  Acts  iiii.  2;  Bom.  xr.  16;  Rom.  zr.  27;  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  where  religioua 
fiwting,  mismonaTy  service,  and  common  beneficences  &re  called  Xtirovpyia  or  \ci- 
Tovfryw,  The  restriction  of  the  word  to  divine  worship  or  sacerdotal  action  occurs 
as  eariy  as  Ensebius,  Vita  Const  iv.  87,  bishops  being  there  called  ktvrovftyoL  The 
limitation  of  the  word  to  the  service  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  is  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ?uchanstio  sacrifioei 
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and  altered  in  time,  and,  until  the  fonrth  centniy,  was  per 
petnated  only  by  oral  tradition.  For  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments,  especially  of  the  Eucharist,  belonged  to  the  Dudr 
plma  arcaniy  and  was  concealed,  as  the  most  holy  thing  of  the 
chnrch,  from  the  gaze  of  Jews  and  heathens,  and  even  of 
catechumens,  for  fear  of  profanation ;  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  warning  of  the  Lord  against  casting  pearls  before 
swine,  and  after  the  example  of  the  Samothracian  and  Eleusin- 
ian  mysteries.'  On  the  downfall  of  heathenism  in  the  Roman 
empire  the  Disciplina  arcani  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  became  a  public  act,  open 
to  all. 

Hence  also  we  now  find,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
onward,  a  great  number  of  written  liturgies,  and  that  not  only 
in  the  orthodox  catholic  church,  but  also  among  the  schismatics 
(as  among  the  Nestorians,  and  the  Monophysites).  These  litur- 
gies bear  in  most  cases  apostolic  names,  but  in  their  present 
form  can  no  more  be  of  apostolic  origin  than  the  so-called 
Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons,  nor  nearly  so  much  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  They  contrast  too  strongly  with  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  original  Christian  worship,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  it 
from  the  New  Testament  and  from  the  writings  of  the  apolo- 
gists and  the  ante-Nicene  fathers.  They  contain  also  theological 
terms,  such  as  ofioovaio^  (concerning  the  Son  of  God),  ^otoko^ 
(concerning  the  Virgin  Mary),  and  some  of  them  the  whole  Ni- 
cene  Creed  with  the  additions  of  the  second  oecumenical  council 
of  881,  also  allusions  to  the  worship  of  martyrs  and  saints,  and 
to  monasticism,  which  point  unmistakably  to  the  Nicene  and 
post-Nicene  age.  Yet  they  are  based  on  a  common  liturgical 
tradition,  which  in  its  essential  elements  reaches  back  to  an 
earlier  time,  perhaps  in  some  points  to  the  apostolic  age,  or 
even  comes  down  from  the  Jewish  worship  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Jewish  Christian  congregations.  Otherwise  their 
affinity,  which  in  many  respects  reminds  one  of  the  affinity  of 
the  Synoptical  Gospels  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
These  old  catholic  liturgies  differ  from  one  another  in  the 

'  Comp.  TertaOian,  Apolog.  c.  7;  Origen,  Homil.  9  in  Lerit.  toward  th«  enl; 
Cyril  of  Jei  xisalem,  Pne&t  ad  Gatech.  §  7,  etc 
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wording,  ^e  namber,  the  length,  and  the  order  of  the  prajers, 
and  in  other  unessentiitl  points,  but  agree  in  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  service  of  the  Eucharist.  They  are  too  different 
to  he  derived  from  a  common  original,  and  yet  too  similar  to 
have  arisen  each  entirely  by  itself.* 

All  the  old  liturgies  combine  action  and  prayer,  and  pre- 
suppose, according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  the  participation  of 
the  people,  who  frequently  respond  to  the  prayers  of  the 
priest,  and  thereby  testify  their  own  priestly  character. 
These  responses  are  sometimes  a  simple  AmeUj  sometimes 
Kyrie  deison^  sometimes  a  sort  of  dialogue  with  the  priest : 

PrUit:  The  Lord  be  with  yoal 
People :  And  with  thy  epirit  I 
Priest:  lift  up  jonr  hearts  I 
people :  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord. 
Ptiett:  Let  as  give  thanks  I 
People :  It  ie  meet  and  right. 

Some  parts  of  the  litm*gy,  as  the  Oreed,  the  Seraphio 
Hymn,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  said  or  sung  by  the  priest  and 

'  Trollope  says,  in  the  Introdaction  to  hiB  edition  of  the  Utorgia  Jaoobi :  *'  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  auihoritj  of  an  apostle,  oonld  have  preserved 
intact,  through  successive  ages,  that  strict  uniformity  of  rite  and  striking  identity  of 
ientiment,  which  pervade  these  venerable  oompositions ;  but  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sufficient  diversity  both  of  expression  and  arrangement,  to  mark  them  as  the 
productions  of  different  authors,  each  writing  without  any  immediate  communication 
with  the  others,  but  all  influenced  by  the  same  prevailing  motives  of  action  and  the 
same  constant  habit  of  thought"  Neale  goes  further,  and,  in  a  special  article  on 
litor^cal  Quotations  (Essays  on  Liturgiology  and  Church  History,  Lend.  1863,  p^ 
411  ff.),  endeavors  to  prove  that  Paul  several  times  quotes  the  primitive  liturgy,  viz., 
in  those  passages  in  which  he  introduoes  certain  statements  with  a  yiypatrraty  or 
A^fi,  or  vurrhs  6  Ai^/of,  while  the  statem^ts  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: X  Cor.  ii.  9;  xv.  46;  Eph.  v.  14;  1  Tim.  L  16;  ill  1;  iv.  1,  9;  2  Tim.  iL 
11-18, 19 ;  Tit  iil  8.  But  the  only  plausible  mstanoe  is  1  Cor.  iL  9:  Ka^itf  yi^ 
ypawTOi  *  &  o^baXfiht  ouk  clSf,  iral  oZs  ovtc  ffKOVtrc,  «a2  iw\  KOfXiioM  atfdptiwou  ovk  aytfirf^ 
&  4iTQlfiafftv  6  Bfhf  Toif  ityaw&trur  aMv,  which,  it  is  true,  occur  word  for  word 
(though  in  the  form  of  prayer,  therefore  with  Votfiaaaf,  and  iLyarritai  a*  instead  of 
kpkvmtriv  atir6v)  in  the  Anaphora  of  the  Liturgia  Jaoobi,  while  the  parallel  common- 
ly cited  from  Is.  Ixiv.  4  is  hardly  smtable.  But  if  there  had  been  such  a  primitive 
written  ap03tt)Hc  liturgy,  there  would  have  undoubtedly  been  other  and  cleaser 
traces  of  it  The  passages  adduced  may  as  well  have  been  quotations  from  primi- 
tive Cluistian  hymns  and  psalms,  though  such  are  very  nearly  akin  to  Utui^os] 
prayers. 
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congregation  together.  Originally  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  faithful '  was  intended  to  respond ;  but  with  the  advance 
of  the  hierarchical  principle  the  democratic  and  popular  ele- 
ment fell  away,  and  the  deacons  or  the  choir  assumed  the  re 
spouses  of  the  congregation,  especiallj  where  the  liturgical 
language  was  not  intelligible  to  the  people.' 

Several  of  the  oldest  liturgies,  like  those  of  St.  Clement 
and  St.  James,  have  long  since  gone  out  of  use,  and  have 
only  a  historical  interest.  Others,  like  those  of  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  the  Boman,  are  still  used,  with  various 
changes  and  additions  made  at  various  times,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  Many  of  their  most  valuable  parts  have 
passed,  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  mass-books,  into 
the  liturgies  and  agenda  of  the  Anglican,  the  Lutheran,  and 
some  of  the  Keformed  churches. 

But  in  general  they  breathe  an  entirely  different  atmos- 
phere from  the  Protestant  liturgies,  even  the  Anglican  not 
excepted.  For  in  them  all  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  is  the 
centre  aroimd  which  all  the  prayers  and  services  revolve. 
This  act  of  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  is  a  complete 
service,  the  sermon  being  entirely  unessential,  and  in  fact  usually 
dispensed  with.  In  Protestantism,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  almost  exclusively  Communion^  and  the  sermon  is 
the  chief  matter  in  every  ordinary  service. 

Between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  liturgies  there  are 
the  following  characteristic  differences : 

1.  The  Eastern  retain  the  ante-Nicene  division  of  public 
worship  into  two  parts :  the  Xeirovpyla  /cari7^ot;/A€j/fi>i', 
MiBSA  Cateohumenobum,  which  is  mainly  didactic,  and  the 
\eirovpy  ia  r&v  iriarAv^  Miss  a  Fidblium,  which  contains 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  proper.  This  division  lost  its 
primitive  import  upon  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the 

'  In  the  ClemeQtine  Liturgy,  aU^wdtfrts;  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Junes,  tht  iVo 
fU^  i  Ka6s, 

*  In  the  Utur^es  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Chrysostom,  which  hare  displaced  the 
older  Greek  litiupes,  the  itdKovos  or  x^P^'  usually  responds.  In  the  BomaD 
mass  the  people  fSidl  still  further  out  of  riew,  but  accompany  the  priest  with  sQcot 
prayers. 
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aniversal  introduction  of  infant  baptism.    The  Latin  litorgieft 
connect  the  two  parts  in  one  whole. 

2.  The  Eastern  liturgies  contain,  after  the  Words  of  In- 
stitution,  an  express  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without 
which  the  sanctification  of  the  elements  is  not  fully  effected 
Traces  of  this  appear  in  the  Galilean  liturgies.  But  in  the  Ko- 
man  liturgy  this  invocation  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  sane^ 
tification  of  the  elements  is  coDsidered  as  effected  by  the 
priest's  rehearsal  of  the  Words  of  Institution.  This  has  re- 
mained a  point  of  dispute  between  the  Greek  aud  the  Eoman 
churches.  Gregory  the  Great  asserts  that  the  apostles  used 
notliing  in  the  consecration  but  the  Words  of  Institution  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.*  But  whence  could  he  know  this  in  the 
sixth  century,  since  the  New  Testament  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  ?  An  invocatio  Spiritus  Sancti  upon  the 
elements  is  nowhere  mentioned;  only  a  thanksgiving  of  the 
Lord,  precediiig  the  Words  of  Institution,  and  forming  also, 
it  may  be,  an  act  of  consecration,  though  neither  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  nor  of  the  Boman  cliurch.  The  Words  of  Insti- 
tution :  "  This  is  my  body,"  &c.,  are  moreover  addressed  not 
to  God,  but  to  the  disciples,  and  express,  so  to  speak,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Lord's  benediction.* 

'  Epist  ad  Joann.  Episc.  Syriac. 

*  On  this  disputed  point  Keale  agrees  with  the  Oriental  ohoroh,  Freeman  witJ) 
the  Latin.  Comp.  Neale,  Tetralogia  Litargica,  Pnefat  p.  zt.  sqq.,  and  hip  English 
edition  of  the  Primitive  Liturgies  of  S.  Hark,  S.  James,  etc,  p.  28.  In  the  latter 
place  he  says  of  the  MK\fi<ris  Uyf^/xaros  ayiov :  "  By  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  not  by  the  words  of  in- 
stitution, the  bread  and  wine  are  *  changed,*  *  transmuted,* '  transelemented,*  *  tran- 
substantiated *  into  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  This  has  always  been  a  point  of 
contention  between  the  two  churches — ^the  Ume  at  which  the  change  takes  place. 
Originally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Invocation  of  the  Holt  Ghost  formed  a  part 
of  all  liturgies.  The  Petrine  has  entirely  lost  it :  the  Ephesine  (Gallican  and  Moz- 
arabic)  more  or  less  retains  it:  as  do 'also  those  mixture?  of  the  Ephesine  and  Pe- 
trine— the  Ambrosian  and  Patriarchine  or  Aquileian.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
authorized  Russian  Catechism :  *  Why  is  this  (the  Invo<»tion)  so  essential  f  Because 
at  the  moment  of  this  act,  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  or  transubstantiated  into 
the  V  *ry  Body  of  Christ  and  into  the  very  Blood  of  Christ.  How  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  word  Transubetantiation  ?  In  the  exposition  of  the  faith  by  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs,  it  is  said  that  the  word  Is  not  to  be  taken  to  define  the  manner  in  whidh 
the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lobd  ;  for  this 
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8.  The  Oriental  liturgy  allowed,  more  like  the  Protestant 
church,  the  use  of  the  various  vernaculars,  Greek,  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  &c. ;  while  the  Boman  mass,  in  its  desire  for 
uniformity,  sacrifices  all  vernacular  tongues  to  the  Latin,  and 
80  makes  itself  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

4.  The  Oriental  liturgy  is,  so  to  speak,  a  symbolic  drama  of 
the  history  of  redemption,  repeated  with  little  alteration  every 
Sunday.  The  preceding  vespers  represent  the  , creation,  the 
fall,  and  the  earnest  expectation  of  Christ ;  the  principal  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  morning  exhibits  the  life  of  Christ  from  his 
birth  to  his  ascension  ;  and  the  prayers  and  lessons  are  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  symbolical  acts  of  the  priests  and 
deacon :  lighting  and  extinguishing  candles,  opening  and  clos- 
ing doors,  kissing  the  altar  and  the  gospel,  crossing  the  fore- 
head, mouth,  and  breast,  swinging  the  censer,  frequent  change 
of  liturgical  vestments,  processions,  genuflexions,  and  prostra- 
tions. The  whole  orthodox  Greek  and  Eussian  worship  has  a 
strongly  marked  Oriental  character,  and  exceeds  the  Eoman 
in  splendor  and  pomp  of  symbolical  ceremonial.* 

The  Koman  mass  is  also  a  dramatic  commemoration  and 
representation  of  the  history  of  redemption,  especially  of  the 
passion  and  atoning  death  of  Christ,  but  has  a  more  didactic 
character,  and  sets  forth  not  so  nmch  the  objective  history,  as 
the  subjective  application  of  redemption  from  the  CtmJUeor  to 

uone  can  understand  but  God ;  but  only  this  much  is  signified,  that  the  bread,  truly, 
really,  and  substantially  becomes  the  very  true  Body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wine  the 
yery  Blood  of  the  Lord.*  *'  Freeman,  on  the  contrary,  in  Iiis  Principles  of  DIt.  Senr. 
ToL  ii.  Part  ii.  p.  196  f.,  asserts :  "  The  Eastern  church  cannot  maintain  the  position 
which,  as  represented  by  her  doctors  of  the  last  four  hundred  years,  and  alleging  the 
authority  of  St.  Cyril,  she  has  taken  up,  that  there  is  no  consecration  till  there  has 
followed  (1)  a  prayer  of  oblation  and  (2)  one  of  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghoei.  In 
truth,  the  view  refutes  itself,  for  it  disqualifies  the  oblation  for  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  is  avowedly  placed  there,  namely  to  make  offering  of  the  already  consecrafc* 
ed  Gifts,  t.  f.,  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  thus  reducing  it  to  a  level  with  the 
oblation  at  the  beginning  of  the  office.  The  only  view  that  can  be  taken  of  these 
very  ancient  prayers,  is  that  they  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  offered  fflmnltaneoualy 
with  the  recitation  of  the  Institution." 

On  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  Oriental  cultus  comp.  the  Commentary  of 
Symeon  of  Thessalonica  (f  1429)  on  the  Liturgy  of  St  Chrysostom,  and  Neale  s  l^ 
troduction  to  his  English  edition  of  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  pp.  xxvii.-  sxxvL 
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the  Pogtcommunio,  It  affords  less  room  for  symbolical  action, 
but  more  for  word  and  song,  and  follows  more  closely  the 
coarse  of  the  church  year  with  varying  collects  and  prefaces 
for  the  high  festivals,'  thus  gaining  variety.  In  this  it  stands 
the  nearer  to  the  Protestant  worship,  which,  however,  entirely 
easts  off  symbolical  veils,  and  makes  the  sermon  the  centre. 

Every  Oriental  liturgy 'has  two  main  divisions.  The  first 
embraces  the  prayers  and  acts  before  the  Anaphora  or  Oblation 
(canon  Missae)  to  the  Sureum  oordaf  the  second,  the  Anapho- 
ra to  the  close. 

The  first  division  again  falls  into  the  Mass  of  the  Catechu- 
mens, and  the  Mass  of  the  FaithM,  to  the  Sarsum  corda.  To 
it  belong  the  Prefatory  Prayer,  the  Introit,  Ingressa,  or  An- 
tiphon,  the  Little  Entrance,  the  Trisagion,  the  Scripture  Les- 
sons, the  Prayers  after  the  Gospel,  and  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Catechumens;  then  the  Prayers  of  the  Faithfid,  the  Great  En- 
trance, the  Offertory,  the  Kiss  of  Peace,  the  Creed. 

The  Anaphora  comprises  the  great  Eucharistic  Prayer  of 
Thanksgiving,  the  Commemoration  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  Words 
of  Institution,  the  Oblation  of  the  Elements,  the  Invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Great  Intercession  for  Quick  and 
Dead,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  finally  the  Communion  with  its 
proper  prayers  and  acts,  the  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Dismissal.* 

'  The  Collects  belong  strictly  only  to  tlie  Latin  church,  which  has  produced 
many  hundred  sa<^  short  prayers.  The  word  comes  either  from  the  fact  that  the 
prayer  collects  the  sense  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day  in  the  form  of  prayer ; 
or  that  the  priest  collects  therein  the  wishes  and  petitions  of  the  people.  The  col- 
lect is  a  short  litorgical  prayer,  consisting  of  one  petition,  closing  with  the  form  of 
mediation  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  sometimes  with  a  dozology  to  the  Trin- 
ity. Comp.  a  treatise  of  Neale  cm  The  Collects  of  the  Church,  in  Essays  on  Liturgi- 
ology  and  Church  History,  p.  46  ft,  and  William  Bright:  Ancient  Collects  and 
Prayers,  selected  from  various  rituals,  Oxford  and  I<ondon,  1860. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  m  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Trinity  chapel  of  New 
York,  with  the  full  approTal  of  the  bishop,  Horatio  Potter,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
dhoir,  on  the  second  of  Marcb,  1866,  the  anniyersary  of  the  accession  of  the  Rjsrian 
Ciar,  Alexander  IL,  the  full  liturgy  or  mass  of  the  orthodox  GrsBco-Russian  church 
was  celebrated  before  a  numerous  ssaembly  by  a  recenUy  arrived  Grseco-Russian 
monk  and  priest  (or  deaoon),  Agapius  Honcharenko.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  an 
Oriental  serrice  in  the  United  States  (for  the  Russian  fleet  whion  was  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York  in  1868  held  its  worship  exclusively  upon  the  ships),  and  probably 
ako  the  first  instance  of  the  celebration  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and 
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There  are,  in  all,  probably  more  than  a  hundred  ancient 
litargies,  if  we  reckon  reyisals,  modifications,  and  translations. 
Bnt  according  to  modem  investigations  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  five  or  six  families,  which  may  be  named  after  the  churches 
in  which  they  originated  and  were  used,  Jerusalem  (or  Antioch), 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  £ome/  Most  of 
them  belong  to  the  Oriental  church ;  for  this  church  was  in 
general  mnch  more  productive,  and  favored  greater  variety, 
than  the  Western,  which  sought  uniformity  in  organization  and 
worship.  And  among  the  Oriental  liturgies  the  Greek  are 
the  oldest  and  most  important. 

1.  The  liturgy  of   St.  Clement.    This  is  found  in  the 

the  mystery  of  tnnBubstantiation  in  a  Protestant  charch  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Protestant  clergy.  The  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  Slavonic  transUtion,  waa 
intoned  by  the  priest ;  the  short  responses,  such  as  Hotpode^  Pcmelue  (Kyrie,  Elei- 
son),  were  grandly  sung  by  the  choir  m  the  Slavonic  language,  and  the  Beatitudes, 
the  Kicene  Creed  (of  course,  without  the  *'  Filioque,'*  which  is  condemned  by  the 
Greek  church  as  a  heretical  innoTation),  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsia  in  English 
There  were  wanting  only  the  many  genuflexions  and  prostrations,  the  trine  immer* 
sion,  and  infant  communion,  to  complete  the  illusion  of  a  marriage  of  the  two 
churches.  Some  secular  journals  gave  the  matter  the  significance  of  a  political 
demonstration  in  favor  of  Russia !  One  of  the  religious  papers  saw  in  it  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church,  and  a  resemblance  to  the  miracle  of 
Pentecost,  in  that  Greeks,  Slavonians,  and  Americans  heard  in  their  own  tongues 
the  wonderful  works  of  God !  But  most  of  the  Episcopal  and  other  Protestant 
papers  exposed  the  doctrinal  inconsistency,  since  the  Greek  liturgy  coinddes  in  all 
important  points  with  the  Roman  mass.  Unfortunately  for  the  pbilo-Russian  move- 
ment, the  Russo-Greek  monk  Agapius  soon  afterward  publicly  declared  himself  an 
opponent  of  the  holy  orthodox  oriental  church,  and  chained  it  with  serious  error. 
The  present  Greek  church,  which  regards  even  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  pope  of  Rome  as  unbaptized  (because  unimmersed)  heretics  and  schismaticSi 
could,  of  course,  never  consent  to  such  an  anomalous  service  as  was  held  in  Trini^ 
chapel  for  the  first,  and  in  all  probability  for  the  last  time. 

'  Neale  now  (The  Liturgies  of  8.  Hark,  etc.,  1869,  p.  viL)  divides  the  primitive 
Btorgies  into  five  families :  (1)  That  of  St.  Jamb,  or  of  Jsrusalem  ;  (2)  that  of  Sr. 
Mask,  or  of  Alxzamdria  ;  (8)  that  of  St.  Thaddjbus,  or  of  the  East  ;  (4)  that  oi 
St.  Peter,  or  of  Roue  ;  (6)  that  of  St.  John,  or  of  Ephesus.  Formeriy  (Hist  of 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church)  he  counted  the  Clementine  Liturgy  separately ;  but  since 
Daniel  has  demonstrated  the  affinity  of  it  with  the  Jerusalem  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
Antiochian)  family,  he  has  put  it  down  as  a  branch  of  that  fiunily. 
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eighth  book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitntions,  and,  with  them,  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Clement/  It  is  the 
oldest  complete  order  of  divine  service,  and  was  probably  com- 
posed in  the  East  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.* 
It  agrees  most  with  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  and  of  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  and  may  for  this  reason  be  considered  a  branch  of 
the  Jerusalem  family.  We  know  nort  in  what  churches,  or 
whether  at  all,  it  was  used.  It  was  a  sort  of  normal  liturgy, 
and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  showing  the  diflTerence  between  the 
Nicene  or  ante-Nicene  form  of  worship  and  the  later  additions 
and  alterations. 

The  Clementine  liturgy  rigidly  separates  the  service  of  the 
catechumens  from  that  of  the  faithful.'  It  contains  the  sim- 
plest form  for  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  elements :  "  The 
body  of  Christ,"  and  "  The  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup  of  life," 
with  the  "  Amen  "  of  the  congregation  to  each.  In  the  com- 
memoration of  the  departed  it  mentions  no  particular  names  of 
saints,  not  even  the  mother  of  God,  who  first  found  a  place  in 
public  worship  after  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431 ;  and  it 
omits  several  prefatory  prayers  of  the  priest.  Finally  it  lacks 
the  Nicene  creed,  and  even  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  added 
to  all  other  eucharistic  prayers,  and,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  some  canonists,  is  absolutely  necessary.* 

2.  The  liturgy  of  Sr.  Jambs.     This  is  ascribed  by  tradition 

'  It  is  given  in  Cotelier's  edition  of  the  Patres  Apostolid,  in  the  varions  editions 
of  the  pseudo-Apostolic  Constitations,  and  in  the  litargical  collections  of  Daniel, 
Neale,  and  others. 

'  Neale  considers  the  litnrgy  the  oldest  part  of  the  Apostolic  Constitntiona, 
places  its  composition  in  the  second  or  tiiird  century,  and  ascribes  its  chief  elements 
to  the  apostie  Paul,  with  whoj>e  spirit  and  ideas  it  in  many  respects  coincides. 

'  Before  the  Sursum  corda,  or  beginuing  of  the  Eucharist  proper,  the  deacon 
Bays:  *^Xo  catechumens,  no  hearers,  no  unbelievers,  no  heretics  may  remain  here 
(fc-^  ris  r&v  Karrixovfjitvceifj  fi-fi  rts  rS»v  LxpoviiiutoVy  fi'fi  tij  rwy  iL-rlarcotfj  ^i-ff  rit  ra» 
irtpoZo^oiy),  Depart,  ye  who  have  spoken  the  former  prayer.  Mothers,  take  your 
children,"  etc.  This  arrangement  is  traced  to  James,  the  brother  of  John,  the  son 
of  Zebedee. 

*  The  absence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Clementine  Utorgy  is  sufficient  to  refhta 
the  view  of  Bunsen,  that  this  prayer  was  oricpmally  the  Prayer  of  Conseoration  in  al! 
Utnii^eB. 
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to  James,  the  brother  to  the  Lord,  and  bishop  of  Jerasalein. 
It,  of  course,  cannot  have  been  composed  by  him,  even  consider- 
ing only  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  expressions  ofioowrio^  and 
deoTOKiyij  which  occur  in  it,  and  which  belong  to  the  Nicene  and 
post-Nicene  theology.  The  following  passage  also  bespeaks  a 
much  later  origin  :  "  Let  us  remember  the  most  holy,  im- 
maculate, most  glorious^  blessed  Mother  of  Ood  and  perpetual 
Virgin  Mary,  with  all  saints,  that  we  through  their  prayers  and 
intercessions  may  obtain  mercy."  The  first  express  mention 
of  its  use  meets  us  in  Proclus  of  Constantinople  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But  it  is,  as  to  substance,  at  all 
events  one  of  the  oldest  liturgies,  and  must  have  been  in  use  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century ;  for  the  liturgical  quotations  in 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (in  his  fifth  Mystagogic  Catechesis),  who 
died  in  386,  verbally  agree  with  it.  It  was  intended  for  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prayer  for  the  church  universal,  as  ''  the  glorious  Zion, 
the  mother  of  all  churches." ' 

In  contents  and  diction  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  an- 
cient liturgies,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  many,  among  which 
the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  must  be  separately 
named.*    It  spread  over  the  whole  patriarchate  of  Antioch, 

'  Neale  even  sapposes,  as  already  obserred,  that  St  Paul  quotes  from  the  Litnr* 
g^  Jaoobi,  and  not  viee  verta,  eapedally  m  1  Cor.  iL  9. 

*  *Tirip  rrjs  M6^ov  S^^y,  r^r  fiifrp^f  iraa&p  rwv  iKKXri<rwtf '  iral  iw\p  r^s  Korh 
wSurcuf  T^y  oiKovfJiiiniv  ayia^s  aov  ko^oXik^s  koI  knotrroXtit^s  iicKKriaias*  The  intero66> 
Bions  for  Jemsalem,  and  for  the  holy  places  which  God  glorified  by  the  appearance 
of  Chdst  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mp  r&p  hiyi»¥  aou  riitw^  o0r  i^^ 
turat  r§  i^«o^avr(f  rov  Xpttrrov  aov,  fc.r.A.),  appears  in  no  other  liturgy. 

'  Neale  arranges  the  Jerusalem  family  in  three  divisions,  as  follows : 

"  1.  SioiLXAN  S.  Jamxs,  as  said  in  that  island  before  the  Saracen  oonquesti  and 
partly  assimilated  to  the  Petrine  Liturgy. 

2.  S.  Gtril  :  where  used  uncertain,  but  assimilated  to  the  Alexandrian  form. 

8.  Striac  S.  Jamxs,  the  source  of  the  largest  number  of  extant  Lituigies.  They 
are  these:  [1]  Leaser  8.  Jamee;  [2]  8.  Clemeni;  [8]  8.  Mark;  [4]  8,  IHonyahu; 
[5]  A  Xysftif  ;  [6]  A /^no/iw  ;  [1]  8,  PeUr  I. ;  [8]  A  Pcfer //.  ;  [9]  &  Julwa ; 
[10]  8.  John  Evangdist ;  [1 1]  8.  Basil ;  [12]  (/9.)  JHotearw  ;  [18]  8.  John  Ckry 
sotfom  /./  [14]  AUApotOet;  [16]  8,  MaruUu;  [16]  &  JButkUhifa ;  [17]  PhiXog- 
emuL;  [IS]  Matthew  the  8h«pherd ;  [19]  Jamee  BaratJUeue  ;  [20]Jameto/Boira; 
[21]  Jbmsf  of  JBdeeea;  [22]  Moaee  Bar-Cephae  ;  [28]  Thomae  of  EeraeUa  ;  [84] 
Bo^  Doeton;  [26]  Philoxenue  IL;  [26]  8.  John  Chrytoetom  IL;  [27] 
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even  to  CypruB,  Sicily,  and  Calabria,  bnt  was  snpplanted  in 
the  orthodox  East,  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  by  the  By- 
zantine  liturgy.  Only  once  in  a  year,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
the  featival  of  St.  James,  it  is  yet  used  at  Jerusalem  and  on 
some  islands  of  Greece/ 

The  Stbiac  liturgy  of  James  is  a  free  translation  from  the 
Greek ;  it  gives  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  larger 
form,  the  other  prayers  in  a  shorter ;  and  it  betrays  a  later 
date.  It  is  the  source  of  thirty-nine  Monophysite  liturgies, 
which  are  in  nse  still  among  the  schismatic  Syrians  or  Jaco- 
bites." 

8.  The  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  Alexandrian  liturgy. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  well-known  Evangelist,  who  was  also, 
according  to  tradition,  the  founder  of  the  church  and  catechetical 
school  in  the  Egyptian  capital.  Such  origin  involves,  of  course, 
a  shocking  anachronism,  since  the  liturgy  contains  tbe  Kicseno- 
Constantinopolitan  creed  of  381.  In  its  present  form  it  comes 
probably  from  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (f  444),  who  was 
claimed  by  the  orthodox,  as  well  as  the  Monophysites,  as  an 
advocate  of  their  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.'  It  agrees, 
at  any  rate,  exactly  with  the  liturgy  which  bears  Cyril's  name. 

faraj;  [28]  John  of  Dora;  [29]  S.  Cdeitme  ;  [30]  John  Bar-Sutan;  [81]  Bha- 
wro/Babylon;  [82]  John  the  Scribe;  [88]  John  Metro;  [S4]  DUmyriue  of  Oat, 
don;  [85]  Jiu^aei  ofAnAoeh;  [86]  Johh  Bab-Yahib;  [87]  John  Bar-Maaden; 
[8S]  Dionyeiut  of  Diarbekr  ;  [89]  PhXUnenm  of  Bagdad  AU  these,  ftom  SyriM 
S.  Jamea  induaiTe,  are  Ifonophjsite  Litargiea. 

'  There  are  only  two  manuscripta,  with  the  fragment  of  a  third,  fitnn  which  the 
aneleBl  tert  of  the  Greek  litorgia  JaooU  ia  deriyed.  The  iirat  printed  edition 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1526 ;  then  one  at  Paiia  in  1660.  Besides  these  we  have  the 
oopiea  in  the  Bihliotheca  Patrum,  the  Codex  Apooryphuii  Novi  Testament!,  the 
Codex  LitoTgieas  of  Assemanl,  the  Codex  Utarg^cos  of  Daniel,  and  the  later  separate 
editions  of  Trollope  (Edinhnigh,  1848),  and  Neale  (twice,  hi  his  Tetralo^  Utai)g^ca, 
1849,  and  hnprored,  in  his  PrimltiTe  Liturgies,  1860). 

*  See  the  names  of  them  in  the  preceding  qnotation  from  Neale. 

'  Daniel  (It.  187  sqq.)  likewise  considers  CyrO  the  probable  aothor,  and  endeavors 
to  separate  the  apostolical  and  the  later  elements.  Neale,  uk  the  preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text,  thinks :  *'  The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Lltnrgy 
of  8.  Mark  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  Evangelist  hfanself,  and  to  his  immediate 
followen,  8.  Amianna,  8.  AbUins,  and  8.  Cerdo.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
manifestly  interpolated  passagea,  it  had  probably  assomed  its  present  appearance  bj 
tlie  end  of  the  second  centmy.*' 

84 
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It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  liturgies  by  the  position 
of  the  great  intercessory  prayer  for  quick  and  dead  before  the 
Words  of  Institution  and  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in- 
stead of  after  them.  It  was  originally  composed  in  Greek,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Coptic  and  Arabic.  It  was  used  in 
Egypt  till  the  twelfth  century,  and  then  supplanted  by  the  By 
zantine.  The  Copts  still  retained  it.  The  Ethiopian  canon  is 
an  ofishoot  from  it.  There  are  three  Coptic  and  ten  Ethiopian 
liturgies,  which  belong  to  the  same  family.' 

4.  The  liturgy  of  Edessa  or  Mesopotamia,  or  of  All 
Apostles.  This  is  traced  to  the  apostles  Thaddjeub  (AdjBds) 
and  Masis,  and  is  confined  to  the  Nestorians.  From  it  after* 
wards  proceeded  the  Nestorian  liturgies :  (1)  of  Theodore,  the 
Interpreter  j  (2)  of  Nestoriuej  {^N arses  the  Leper  j  (4)  of 
Barawmasf  (6)  of  Malabar^  or  St.  Thomas.  The  liturgy  of 
the  Thomas-Christians  of  Malabar  has  been  much  adulterated 
by  the  revisers  of  Diamper." 

6.  The  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  and  that  of  St.  Chbybostom 
form  together  the  Btzantine  or  CoNSTAisrrmoPOLrrAN  liturgy, 
and  passed  at  the  same  time  into  the  Grseco-Bussian  church. 
Both  descend  from  the  liturgy  of  St.  James  and  give  that  ritu- 
al in  an  abridged  form.  They  are  living  books,  not  dead  like 
the  liturgies  of  Clement  and  of  James. 

The  liturgy  of  bishop  Basil  of  Neo-Csesarea  (f  879)  is  read 
in  the  orthodox  Greek,  and  Russian  church,  during  Lent  (except 
on  Palm  Sunday),  on  the  eve  of  Ephipany,  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas, and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Basil  (1st  of  January).  From  it 
proceeded  the  Armenian  liturgy. 

The  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (f  407)  is  used  on  aU  other 

*  There  is  only  one  important  maniuoript  of  the  Greek  litoxgy  of  St  Maik,  th« 
Ck>dex  Roflsanenflia,  printed  in  Ren&udot's  Collectio,  and  moro  recently  by  Daniel 
and  Neale. 

'  The  printed  edition  is  a  rerlBion  by  the  Portngnese  aichbiahop  of  Goa,  Aleua 
of  Menuze,  and  the  eonncO  of  Diamper  (1699),  who  understood  nothing  of  the  0rie&> 
tal  liturgies.  Neale  Bays :  **  The  Malabar  Liturgy  I  hare  nerer  been  able  to  see  in 
the  original ;  and  an  wnaduUer€M  copy  of  the  original  does  not  seem  to  ezlBt'*  He 
givoB  a  traudation  of  this  liturgy  fax  PrunitiTe  Liturgies,  p.  128  ft 
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Sosdajs.  It  18  an  abridgment  and  improvement  oi  that  of  St. 
Basil,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  it  has  since  the  sixth  century  dislodged  the 
liturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mi^k.  The  original  text  can 
hardly  be  ascertained,  as  the  extant  copies  differ  greatly  from 
one  another. 

The  present  Greek  and  Russian  ritual,  which  surpasses  even 
tlie  Roman  in  pomp,  cannot  possibly  have  come  down  in  all  its 
details  from  the  age  of  Chrysostom.  Chrysostom  is  indeed 
supposed,  as  Proclus  says,  to  have'shortened  in  many  respects 
the  worship  in  Coiistautinople  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
human  nature ;  but  the  liturgy  which  bears  his  name  is  still  in 
the  seventh  century  called  "  the  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apostles," 
and  appears  to  have  received  his  name  not  before  the  eighth. 

§  100.    The  OcddmUd  Liturgies. 

The  liturgies  of  the  Western  church  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1)  the  Ephesian  family,  which  is  traced  to  a 
Johannean  origin,  and  embraces  the  Mozarabic  and  the  Oalli- 
can  liturgies ;  (2)  the  Roman  liturgy,  which,  of  course,  like  the 
papacy  itself,  must  come  down  from  St.  Peter ;  (3)  the  Am- 
brosian  and  Aqnileian,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  other  two. 
We  have  therefore  here  less  diversity  than  in  the  East.  The 
tendency  of  the  Latin  church  everywhere  pressed  strongly  to- 
ward uniformity,  and  the  Roman  liturgy  at  last  excluded  all 
others. 

1 .  The  Old  Gallioan  liturgy,'  in  many  of  its  features,  points 
back,  like  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  South  Gaul,  to  an 

>  Edited  bj  Mabilloii:  De  litargia  GaUicana,  libri  iu.  Far.  1729 ;  and  receatly  in 
mach  more  complete  fonn,  from  older  MSS.  by  Frands  Josepb  Mone  (archive'direo- 
tor  in  Garlsrohe) :  Ijatdnische  vl  griechisohe  Messen  aus  dem  2ten  bis  Gten  Jahrhun* 
dert,  Frankt  a.  IL  1850.  Tbia  is  one  of  the  most  important  Utiuigical  discoTeriea 
Mone  giyes  fragments  of  eleven  maas-formnlaries  fr^m  a  codex  rescriptus  of  the 
former  cloister  of  Rdchenan,  which  are  older  than  those  prerionsly  known,  but 
hardly  reach  back,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  second  century  (the  time  of  the  persecutioii 
at  Lyons,  ▲.  d.  177).  Comp.  against  this,  Denzmger,  in  the  Tubingen  Quartalschrift, 
1S60,  p.  600  ff.    Neale  agrees  with  Mone :  Essays  on  liturgiology,  p.  187. 
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Asiatic,  Ephesian,  and  so  far  we  may  say  JohaDnean  origin,  and 
took  its  later  form  in  the  fifth  century.  Among  its  composers, 
or  rather  the  revisers,  Hilary  of  Poictiers  is  particularly  named. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  superseded  by  the  Roman. 
Gallicanism,  which  in  church  organization  and  polity  boldly 
asserted  its  rights,  suffered  itself  easily  to  be  Romanized  in  its 
worship. 

The  Old  Britiah  liturgy  was  without  doubt  identical  with 
the  Gallican,  but  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
it  was  likewise  supplanted  by  the  Roman. 

2.  The  Old  Spanish  or  (though  incorrectly  so  called)  Gormo, 
also  named  Mozababio  liturgy.'  This  is  in  many  respecta 
allied  to  the  Gallic,  and  probably  came  through  the  latter  from 
a  similar  Eastern  source.  It  appears  to  have  existed  before  the 
incursion  of  the  West  Goths  in  409 ;  for  it  shows  no  trace  of 
the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  of  the  ritual  system  of 
Constantinople.*  Its  present  form  is  attributed  to  Isidore  of 
Seville  and  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo  in  633.  It  maintained 
itself  in  Spain  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  and  was  then 
superseded  by  the  Roman  liturgy.' 

It  has,  like  the  Gallican,  besides  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 

'  Called  *'  Gothic,**  becaase  its  deTelopment  and  bloom  falls  in  the  time  of  the 
(^hic  rule  in  Spain ;  "  Moaarabic  *'  it  came  to  be  called  after  the  oonqnest  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabs.  Mozarabf  Muzarab,  Mostarab,  is  a  kind  of  term  of  contempt  for  the 
Spanish  Christians  under  the  Arabic  domimon,  in  distinction  from  the  Arabs  of  pore 
blood.  The  word  comes  not  from  tnixti  and  Araba^  nor  from  Jfuco,  the  Manrian 
chieftain  who  subjugated  Spain,  but  from  a  participle  of  the  tenth  conjugation  of  th« 
Arabic  Terb  arabn  ;  therefore  something  like  **  arabizing  Arab,*'  or  Arab  by  adop- 
tion, in  distinction  from  Arabs  of  the  pure  blood.  Comp.  the  similar  distincUon  b^ 
Iween  Hellenist  and  Hebrew. 

*  Pinius  (in  a  dissertation  preBzed  to  the  82d  toL  of  the  Acta  Sanctoram)  top- 
poses  that  the  Spanish  litui^gj  came  fhim  the  Goths,  therefore  from  Constantinople; 
but  Neale  (Essays  on  Liturgiology,  p.  180  ff.)  endearors  to  prore  that  it  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Spain,  but  afterward,  by  Lean- 
der  of  SeyiUe  (about  689),  was  conformed  in  some  points  to  the  Oriental  ceremoniaL 

'  The  Spanish  cardinal  Ximenes  edited  from  defectiye  manuscripts  the  first 
printed  edition  at  Toledo,  1600,  which,  however,  is  in  a  measure  conformed  to  th« 
Roman  order.  He  also  founded  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  a  chapel  (ad  Coipu^ 
ChristiX  where  the  so  renorated  Mozarabic  service  is  still  continued  daily.  A  simi 
lar  ohapel  was  founded  in  Salamanca  for  the  same  purpose.  Neale,  in  hb  Tetralogia 
Lttoigioa,  (^ves  the  Ordo  Moxarabicus  for  comparison  with  the  Liturgies  if  Ohiysof* 
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leesonfi  also  from  the  Old  Testament;  ^  it  differs  from  the  Bo 
man  liturgy  in  the  ordw  of  festivals ;  and  it  contains,  before 
the  proper  sacrificial  action,  a  homiletic  exhortation.  The  for- 
mula Sancta  Sanctis^  before  the  communion^  the  fraction  of  the 
host  into  nine  parts  (in  memory  of  the  nine  mysteries  of  the 
life  of  Ohrist),  the  daily  communion,  the  distribution  of  the  cup 
by  the  deacon,  remind  us  of  the  oriental  ritual.  The  Mozarabio 
chant  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Oregorian,  but  exhibits 
besides  a  certain  independent  national  character.* 

3.  The  Af&ioak  liturgy  is  known  to  us  only  through  frag- 
mentary quotations  in  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  from 
which  we  gather  that  it  belonged  to  the  Boman  family. 

4.  The  liturgy  of  St.  Ab£bbose.'  This  is  attributed  to  the 
renowned  bishop  of  Milan  (t397),  and  even  to  St.  Barnabas. 
It  is  certain,  that  Ambrose  introduced  the  responsive  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  composed  several  prayers^  prefaces, 
and  hymns.  His  successor,  Simplicius  (a.  d.  397-^0),  is 
supposed  to  have  made  several  additions  to  the  ritual.  Many 
elements  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  kings  (a.  d.  493- 
568),  and  the  Lombard  kings  (a.  n.  668-739). 

torn,  James,  and  Mark.    The  latest  e^tion  is  that  in  the  86th  Tolume  of  Migne*8 
Patrolo^  Paria,  1850,  with  a  learned  prefiue. 

*  On  the  Mozarabio  perioopes  oomp.  an  article  by  Enst  Ranke  in  Henog's  En- 
oyklopb  ToL  z.  pp.  79-82.  He  attributes  to  them  great  intiinaio  ralae  and  liistorical 
importanoe.  **The7  eren  seem  Important,**  says  he,  *'  for  the  general  history  of  the 
ancient  ohuroh.  With  the  mmiistakable  affinity  they  bear  to  the  Oreek  on  the  one 
band,  and  to  the  Oallican  on  the  other,  tliey  eyinoe  by  themaelyes  an  intercouFse 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  regions  of  the  dhnroh,  which,  b^;an  or  at  least 
aimed  at  by  Paul,  further  established  by  Ireneus,  still  under  liyely  prosecution  in 
the  time  of  Jerome,  sfterward  ruptured  in  the  most  yiolent  manner,  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  currents  m  the  life  of  the  church.'* 

'  Keale  has  made  the  disooyery,  that  the  Mozarabio  litanies  were  originally  met- 
rical, and  attempts  to  restore  the  measure,  L  &  p.  148  ft 

*  Missals  Ambrosianum,  MedioL  1768;  a  later  edition  under  authority  of  the 
arohbisliop  and  cardinal  Gaisruck,  MedioL  1850.  Comp^  an  article  by  Ncale:  The 
Ambrosian  Litui^,  in  his  Essays  on  Utuigiology,  p.  171  ft  Keale  considers  the 
Ambrosian  liturgy,  like  the  GaUican  and  Mozarabio,  a  branch  of  the  Ephesian  fimiily. 
**  AU  three  haye  been  moulded  by  contact  with  the  Petrine  family ;  but  the  Ambro- 
riiin,  as  it  might  be  expected,  most  of  all**  He  places  it,  howeyer,  fiv  below  tfat 
two  others. 
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The  Ambrosian  litargy  is  still  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan; 
and  after  sundry  vain  attempts  to  substitute  the  Roman,  it  waa 
confirmed  by  Alexander  YI.  in  1497  by  a  special  bull,  as  the 
Ritus  AmbrosianuB.  Excepting  some  Oriental  peculiarities,  it 
coincides  substantially  with  the  Roman  liturgy,  but  has  neither 
the  pregnant  brevity  of  the  Roman,  nor  the  richness  and  full- 
ness of  the  Mozarabic.  The  prayers  for  the  oblation  of  the 
sacrificial  gifts  differ  from  the  Roman ;  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
not  recited  till  after  the  oblation ;  somo  saints  of  the  diocese 
are  received  into  the  canonical  lists  of  the  saints ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  host  takes  place  before  the  Paternoster,  with  formu- 
las of  its  own,  &c. 

The  liturgy  which  was  used  for  a  long  time  in  the  patriar- 
chate of  AquUeia^  is  allied  to  the  Ambrosian,  and  likewise 
stands  midway  between  the  Roman  and  the  Oriental  Galilean 
liturgies. 

5.  The  Roman  liturgy  is  ascribed  by  tradition,  in  its  main 
features,  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  but  cannot  be  historically  trabed 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has  without  doubt 
slowly  grown  to  its  present  form.  The  oldest  written  records 
of  it  appear  in  three  sacramentaries,  which  bear  the  names  of 
the  three  Popes,  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory. 

(a)  The  Sacramentarium  Leouianum,  falsely  ascribed  to 
Pope  Leo  I.  (f  461),  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  Uie  fifth 
century,  and  is  a  planless  collection  of  liturgical  formularies. 
It  was  first  edited  in  1735  from  a  codex  of  Verona.* 

(bj  The  Sacramentarimn  Gelasianum,  which  was  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1680,  passes  for  the  work  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Oelasius  (f  492-496),  who  certainly  did  compose  a  Sa- 
cramentarium. Many  saints'  days  are  wanting  in  it,  which 
have  been  in  use  since  the  seventh  century. 

(c)  The  Sacramentarium  Gregorianum,  edited  by  Murar 
tori  and  others.  Gregory  I.  (590-604)  is  reputed  to  be  the 
proper  father  of  the  Roman  Ordo  et  Canon  Missse,  which,  with 
various  additions  and  modifications  at  later  periods,  gradually 
attained  almost  exclusive  prevalence  in  the  Latin  church,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

>  Hence  called  also  Sacram.  Veranense. 
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The  collection  of  the  variouB  parts  of  the  Koman  litnrgy '  in 
one  book  is  called  Missale  Ramanv/m^  and  the  directions  for 
the  priests  are  called  RubriccB* 


§  101.    Zitnrffical  VeetmerUs. 

Beaides  the  liturgical  works  already  cited,  oomp.  John  Ekqlahd  (late  & 
0.  bishop  of  Charleston,  8.  0.,  1 1842) :  An  Historical  Explanation  of 
the  Vestments,  Ceremonies,  etc.,  appertaining  to  the  holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  (an  Introdnction  to  the  American  Engl,  edition  of  the  Boman 
Missal).  Philad.  1848.  Fb.  Book  (R.  C.)  :  Geschichte  der  litnrgischen 
Gew&nder  des  Mittelalters.  Bonn,  1866,  2  yols.  C.  Jos.  Hetelb: 
Beitrfige  tar  Eirchengeschichte,  Arohfiologie  nnd  Liturgik.  Vol  iL 
Tab.  1864,  p.  150  ff. 

The  stately  outward  solemnity  of  public  worship,  and  the 
strict  separation  of  the  hierarchy  from  the  body  of  the  laity, 
required  correspondiog  liturgical  vesture,  after  the  example  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  cultus/  symbolical  of  the  grades  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  worship. 

In  the  Greek  church  the  liturgical  vestments  and  ornaments 
are  the  sticharion,^  and  the  orarion,  or  horarion  *  for  the  deacon ; 
the  sticharion,  the  phelonion,*  the  zone/  the  epitrachelion/  and 
the  epimanikia*  for  the  priest;    the  saccos/*  the  omopbo- 

'  SacrameDtariiim,  antiphonarium,  lectionarium  (containiog  the  lessons  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse),  eyangelarium  (the  lea 
.SODS  from  the  Gospels),  ordo  Romanas. 

*  From  their  being  written  or  printed  in  red. 

'  To  which  in  general  the  Greek  and  Roman  system  of  yestments  is  yery  closely 
alUed.    On  the  Jewish  sacred  yestments,  see  Ex.  xxyiii.  1-08 ;  xxxix.  1-81,  etc. 

*  Irotxi^iov^  arixdpiov  (by  Goar  always  translated,  datmaUoa),  a  long  coat  ooiw 
responding  to  the  broidered  coat  (rsrs ,  x^'^^'^9  tonica,  Ex.  xxyilL  89)  of  the  Jewish 
priest,  and  the  alba  and  dalmatica  of  the  XiStin  church. 

*  'Qpdpioif  (from  fipo,  hoar  of  prayer),  or  «pd(pior,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
stola. 

*  ♦ffAciyioy,  ^atK^vuoff^  a  wide  mantle,  corresponding  to  the  casola. 

*  Ziiny,  girdle,  dngnlnm,  balteos,  corresponding  to  the  OS3K  of  the  Jewish 

piiest 

*  'EiriTpax^Atoy,  collariuro,  a  double  orarion,  a  scapulary  or  cape. 

*  *Evifui«tfcia,  on  the  arms,  corresponding  to  the  manipulus. 

"  l^KKosy  a  short  coat  with  rich  embroidery,  without  sleefes,  end  with  Uttii 
balls. 
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rion,'  the  epigonation,'  and  the  crozier '  for  the  bishop.  The 
mitre  is  not  used  by  the  Greeks. 

The  vestments  in  the  Latin  church  are  the  amict  or  hnmeral,^ 
the  alb  (white  cope  or  sni-plice),'  the  cincture,*  the  maniple/ 
the  orarium  or  stole  *  for  the  priest ;  the  chasuble/  the  dalmatic,** 
the  pectoral,"  and  the  mitre  '*  for  the  bishop ;  the  pallium  for 
the  archbishop.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  episcopal  ring 
and  staff  or  crozier. 

These  clerical  vestments  almost  all  appear  to  have  been 
more  or  less  in  use  before  the  sevpnth  century,  though  only  in 
public  worship ;  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  determine  the  age 
of  each.    The  use  of  priestly  vestments  itself  originated  in  fact 

'  *Clfio4f6ptoyf  oorreBpcmding  to  the  Latin  pBlIium  (a^d  so  translated  bj  Gear)  bat 
broader,  and  fastened  about  the  neck  with  a  button.      ^ 

*  'EirtyovdrioM^  also  ^oyovdriovy  a  quadrangukr  shield,  reaching  from  the  (Apif 
to  the  knee,  and  signifying,  according  to  Simeon  HetaplirasteB,  the  Tictory  otot 
death  and  the  deyil. 

*  *P(£i8'os,  sceptrum. 

*  The  linen  cloth  which  the  priest,  before  celebrating,  threw  about  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  with  the  prayer :  **  Impone,  Domine,  capiti  meo  galeam  salutis  ad  eiq>ug- 
nandos  diaboUcos  excursus.*'  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  before  the  eighth  oentory. 
It  answers  to  the  Jewish  ephod. 

*  Alba  vestis,  tunica,  camisia,  the  white  linen  robe  which  hangs  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet  From  the  alb  arose,  by  shortening,  the  surplice  (superpeUiceunif  rochei- 
tum;  French :  surplis;  Oerman :  Chorrock),  which  is  the  ordinary  offidal  dress  of  the 
lower  clergy. 

*  Cingnlum,  balteus,  zona,  a  linen  girdle  for  gathering  up  the  alb. 

1  Manipulus,  sudarium,  fano,  mappula,  originally  a  ni^pkin,  hung  upon  the  left 
vm  of  deacons  and  priests,  afterward  only  of  bishops,  after  the  ConJUeor. 

*  The  stola  is  a  linen  vestment  hanging  from  both  shoulders.  The  pope  wears 
^  stole  always ;  the  priest,  only  when  oflSciating.  The  council  of  Laodicea  after 
S47  prohibited  the  wearing  of  it  by  subdeacons  and  the  lower  clergy. 

*  Gasula,  planeta,  the  mass-vestment,  covering  the  whole  body,  but  without 
sleeves,  with  a  cross  behind  and  before  embroidered  in  gold  or  fine  sQk.  From  the 
easula  arose  the  pluviale,  a  festive  mantle  with  a  hood  (casula  cuoullata),  used  In 
proc^sions  and  on  other  state  occadons. 

^  So  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori^n.  It  ia  an  oveigarment  of  oostly  materia], 
similar  to  the  casula,  and  worn  under  it 

''  The  pectorale,  crux  pectoralis,  is  the  breast-cross  of  bishops  and  ardiUsihops, 
and  answers  probably  to  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest 

'*  The  mitra,  tiara,  infula,  birretum,  is  the  episcopal  head  dress,  alter  the  type  of 

the  Jewish  rB3XS  (LXX.:  KiZaptSy  Vulgate:  tiara,  mitra),  origbaUy  ain^  aftei 

"•'  VI" 

the  eleventh  century  with  two  points,  supposed  to  denote  the  two  Testaments, 
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in  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  tindoubtedlj  passed  into  the  church 
through  the  mediam  of  the  Jewish  Christianity,  but  of  course 
with  maaj  modifications.  Gonstantine  the  Great  presented 
tlie  bishop  Macarius  of  Jerusalem  a  splendid  stole  wrought  with 
gold  for  use  at  baptism. 

The  Catholic  ritualists  of  course  give  to  the  various  mass- 
vestments  a  symbolical  interpretation,  which  is  in  part  derived 
from  the  undeniable  meaning  of  the  Jewish  priestly  garments,' 
but  in  part  is  arbitrary,  and  hence  variable.  The  amict,  for 
example,  denotes  the  collecting  of  the  mind  from  distraction ; 
the  alb,  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  the  priests ;  the  man- 
iple, the  fruits  of  good  works ;  the  stole,  the  official  power  of 
the  priest ;  the  mitre,  the  clerical  chieftainship ;  the  ring,  the 
marriage  of  the  bishop  with  the  church ;  the  staff  his  oversight 
of  the  flock. 

The  color  of  the  liturgical  garments  was  for  several  centu 
ries  white ;  as  in  the  Jewish  sacerdotal  vesture  the  white  color, 
the  symbol  of  light  and  salvation,  prevailed.  But  gradually 
five  ecclesiastical  colors  established  themselves.  The  material 
varied,  except  that  for  the  amict  and  the  alb  linen  (as  in  the 
Old  Testament)  was  prescribed.  According  to  the  present 
Boman  custom  the  sacred  vestments,  like  other  sacred  utensils 
and  the  holy  water,  must  be  blessed  by  the  bishop  or  a  clergy 
man  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  Greeks  bless  them  ever 
before  each  use  of  them.  The  Soman  Missal,  and  other  litur- 
gical books,  give  particular  directions  in  the  rubrics  for  the  use 
of  the  mass  vestments. 

In  everyday  life,  for  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  the  clergy 
universally  wore  the  ordinary  citizens'  dress ;  then  gradually, 
after  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  priests*  and  Christian  monks, 
exchanged  it  for  a  suitable  official  costume,  to  make  manifest 
their  elevation  above  the  laity.  So  late  as  the  year  428,  the 
Roman  bishop  Celestine  censured  some  Gallic  priests  for  having, 

*  On  the  Jewish  Moeidotal  yestare  and  its  symbolioal  meanbg,  oomp.  Brauh; 
VeBthiiB  noerdotom  Hebneonun,  Amstel.  1698 ;  Lukdiub  :  Die  Jfidieohen  Helli^ 
Ihibner,  pp.  418-446;  Bjwir:  Symbolik  dee  moeaischen  Coitus,  toL  iL  pp.  61-166. 

*  The  prevaDing  eolor  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  priestly  oostume  waa  white ;  thai 
of  the  Ohristian  derical  oostume,  on  the  contrary,  is  black. 
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through  inifiinterpretation  of  Ltike  zii.  35,  exchanged  the  tmi' 
yersally  used  under-garnient  (tuuica)  and  over-garment  (toga) 
for  the  Oriental  monastic  dress,  and  rightly  reminded  them  that 
the  clergy  should  distinguish  themselves  from  other  people  not 
so  much  by  outward  costume,  as  by  purity  of  doctrine  and  of 
life.'  Later  popes  and  councils,  however,  enacted  various  laws 
and  penalties  respecting  these  externals,  and  the  council  of 
Trent  prescribed  an  official  dress  befitting  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood.* 

>  <*  Discemendi  a  cnteris  samus  doctrina,  non  yestei  oonversatioiie,  non  habita, 
mentis  puritate,  non  oolto."  Comp.  Thomaadn,  Yetus  ao  nova  eodesos  disdplina, 
P.  I  Ub.  iL  cap.  48. 

*  Sees.  JiY.  cap.  6  do  refonn« :  *'  Oportet  dericos  Testes  proprio  ooqgnientes  oi^ 
dini  semper  defeire,  ut  per  deoentiam  habitus  esEtrisaeoi  momm  honestatem  ii 
earn  ostendant" 
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Knumnacher  (Dr.  F.  W.) — Autobiography.    Edited  by  his  Daughter. 

Crown  8vo,  6a. 

Kurtz  (Prof.)— Handbook  of  Church  History.    Two  vols.  8vo,  16s. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Ladd   (Prof.   G.   T.) — The  Doctrine  of  Sacred    Scripttre:   A 

Critical,  Historical,  and  Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     Two  vols.,  extra  deraj,  28s. 

Lanflaw  (Bev.  Prof  John,  D.D.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man. 

(The  Seventh  Series  of  Conningham  Lectures.)    Svo,  IDs.  6d. 

Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited, 

with  additional  Notes,  by  Mabous  Dods,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  in  Four 
vols.  8vo,  Subscription  pnce,  28s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    Edited 

by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.    Old  Testament,  14  vols. ;  New  Testament,  10 
vols.  ;  Apocrypha,  1  voL     Subscription  price,  nett,  158.  eacK 

Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — Commentary,  Theological  and  Homiletical, 

OK  THE  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.    Three  vols.  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lue:e.    Two  vols.  8vo,  ISs. 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Lewis  (Tayler,  LL.D.) — The  Six  Days  of  Creation.    New  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Lindaay  (Eev.  Prof.,  D.D.)— The  Reformation.    Bible  Class  Hand- 

hooks.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Bible  Class  Handbooks.  Cr.  8vo,  28. 6d. 

LiBco  (F.  G.) — Parables  of  Jesus  Explained.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Lotze  (Professor) — Microcosmos.    In  preparation. 

Lnfthardt,   Eahnis,    and   BrQckner — ^The   Church  :   Its  Origin,  its 

History,  and  its  Present  Position.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LHliiaidt  (Prof.) — St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.   9s. 
St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  according 

to  its  Peculiab  Charactkb.     Three  vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Apologetic    Lectures    on     the    Fundamental    (Sixth 


Edition),  Saying  {Fourth  Edition),  Moral  Truths  of  Chbistianitt  (Third 
Edition).     Three  vols,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

Macdonald  (Rev.  Donald) — Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  :  An 

Inquiry,    Critical  and    Doctrinal,   into    the  Gennineness,    Authority,  and 
Design  of  the  Mosaic  Writings.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

The  Creation  and  Fall.    8vo,  128. 

Hacgregor  (Eev.  Jas.,  D.D.) — The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    With 

Introduction  and  Notes.     BibU  Class  Handbooks.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Kaq^erBon  (Bev.  Jc^  M.A.) — ^Thb  Westminster  Confession  of 

Faith,     with  Introduction  and  Notes.    Bible  Olass  Handbooks.    Cr.  8vo,  28. 
Presbyterianism.    Bihk  Class  Handbooks.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

UfLauehlan  (T.,  D.D.,  LL.D.)— The  Early  Scottish  Church.    To 

the  Midale  of  the  Twelfth  Century.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Mair  (Alexander,  D.D.)— Studies  in  the  Christian   Evidences. 

Crown  8vo,  6b. 

Marlens^i  (Biidiop)— Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Compendium  of  tbe 

Doctrines  of  Christianity.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (General  Ethics.)    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Individual  Ethics.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Social  Ethics.)    8vo,  10b.  6d. 


Z!  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Hatheson  (Geo.,  D.D.) — Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  from 

the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Luthenui  Era.     Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

Aids  to  the  Study  of  Gerijan  Theology.  3d  Edition,  48. 6d. 

Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and   Exkgetical   Commentary   on    St. 

Matthew's  Gk>8P£L.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21a. 

On  Mare  and  Luke.    Two  vols.  Svo,  2 Is. 

On  St.  John's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  8vo,  2l8. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.    Two  vols.  Svo,  218. 

On  Corinthians.    Two  vols.  Svo,  2 Is. 

On  Galatians.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Ephbsians  and  Philemon.    One  voL  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  Phileppians  and  Colossians.    One  voL  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Thessalonians.    {Dr,  Liinemann.)    One  vol.  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

The   Pastoral   Epistles.     {Dr,  Hutker.)     One  vol.  Svo, 

lOs.  6d. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.   {Dt,  Lmemann.)  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

On  St.  James'  and  St.  John's  Epistles.    {Dr.  Huther.)    Svo, 


lOs.  6d. 


Peter  and  Jude.     (Dr.  EtUher.)    One  vol.  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 


Monrad  (Dr.  D.  G.) — The  World  of  Prayer;  or.  Prayer  in  relation 

to  Personal  Religion.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

Morgan  (J.,  D.D.)— Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    9s. 

Ei^osmoN  OF  the  First  Epistle  of  John.    Svo,  98. 

Miiller  (Dr.  Julius) — ^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    An  entirely 

New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.     Two  vols.  Svo,  2l8. 

Murphy  (Professor) — A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 

THE  Book  of  Psalms.    Svo,  128. 

Books  of  Chronicles.   JBihle  Class  Handbooks.   Cr.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Exodus.    9s. 

Naville  (Ernest)— The  Problem  of  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  4b.  6<L 

The  Christ.  Translated  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Despri^s.  Cr.Svo,48.6d. 

; —  Modern  Physics  :    Studies    Historical    and  Philosophical. 

Translated  by  Rev.  Henkt  Downton,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  Ss. 

Nlcoll  (W.  E.,  M.A.) — ^The  Incarnate  Saviour:   A  Life  of  Jesus 

Christ.     Crown  Svo,  68. 

Neander  (Dr.) — General  History  of  the  Christdln  Religion  and 

Chitbch.    Nine  vols.  Svo,  £3,  7s.  6d. 

Oehler  (Prof.) — ^Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
OoBterzee  (Dr.  Van) — ^The  Year  of  Salvation.     Words  of  Life  for 

EveiT  Day.    A  Book  of  Household  Devotion.    Two  vols.  Svo^  78.  6d.  each. 

Moses  :  A  Biblical  Study.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

Olflhausen  (Dr.  H.) — ^B3LICAl  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and 

Acts.     Four  vols.  Svo,  £2,  2s.     Cheaper  EditwOj  fonr  vols,  orown  Svo,  248. 

RoMANa     One  voL  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Corinthians.    One  vol.  Svo,  9s. 

Philippians,  Titus,  AND  First  Timothy.  One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Owen  (Dr.  John) — Works.    Best  and  only  Complete  Edition.    Edited 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Goold.    Twenty-four  vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price,  £4,  4s. 
The  *  Hebrews  *  may  be  had  separately,  in  Seven  vols.,  £2,  2s.  nett. 

Pfailippi  (F.  A.  )-~Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.   From 

the  Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  Professor  Bakks.     Two  vols.  Svo,  2l8. 


71  and  71  Clark's  Publications. 


Piper  (Dr.  Ferdinand) — IjIves  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Chubch 

Unia'^ersal.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  additions,  by 
H.  H.  Maccracken,  D.D.     Two  toIs.  8vo,  21s. 

Popular  Gommentary  on  the  New  Testament.    Edited  by  Phiup 

Sghaff,  D.D.  With  Illostrations  and  Maps.  Vol.  I.— Thb  Synoptical 
60BPEL8.  YoL  II.— St.  John'm  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Vol.  III.— Romans  to  Philemon.  Vol.  IV.— Hebrews  to  Revelation. 
In  Four  toIb.  imperial  8vo,  ISs.  each. 

Pressens^  (Edward  de) — ^The  Redeemer  :  Discourses  Translated  from 

the  French.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Bainy   (Principal) — ^"Delivery  and   Development  of  Christian 

Doctrine.    (The  Fifth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.)    8vo,  ICVs.  6d. 

BeuBch  (Professor) — ^Bible  and  Nature.    In  preparaium, 

Benss  (Professor)— History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New 

Testament.    In  preparation, 

Biehm  (Dr.  B.) — Messlanic  Prophecy  :  Its  Origin,  Historical  Charac- 
ter, and  Relation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment.    Crown  8yo,  5s. 

Bitter  (Carl) — ^The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 

SiNAiTio  Peninsula.    Four  vols.  8to,  82s. 

Bobinson  (Bev.  8.,  D.D.)— Discourses  on  Redemption.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Bofainson  (Edward,  D.D.) — Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 

New  Testament.    8yo,  9s. 

Bothe  (Professor)— Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Saisset — ^Manual  of  Modern  Pantheism  :  Essay  on  Eeligioos  Philo- 
sophy.   Two  vols.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Schaff  (Professor) — History  of  the  Christian  Church.     (New 

Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. ) 

Apostolic  Christianity,  a.d.   1-100.    In  Two  Divisions. 

Ex.  8vo,  21s. 

Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  100-325.    In  Two  Divisions. 


Ex.  8vo,  21s. 

Post-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  325-600.    In  Two  Divisions. 


Ex.  8vo,  2l8. 

Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.    8vo,  10s.  Q± 
Scott  (Jaa,  M.A.,  D.D.) — Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 

Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Ckitioism.    Cr.  8vo,  2nd  Edit,  4s. 

Scrymgeour  (Wm.,  M.A.) — ^Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ.    B'Me 

Class  Handbooks,     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Shedd  (W.,  D.D.) — History  of  Christian  Doctrine.     Two  vok 

8vo,  218. 

Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.    8vo,  Ts.  6d. 

Smeaton  (Professor) — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

BY  Christ  Himself.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spmrr.     {Ninih  Series  of 

Cunningham  Ledures,)    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Smith  (H.  B.,  D.D.) — Faith  and  Philosophy  :  Discourses  and  Essays. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  G.  L.  Prentiss,  D.D.    8vo»  12s. 

Smith  (Professor  Thos.,  D.D. )— Mediaeval  Missions.    (Ih^Missumary 

Lectures,  Urst  Series,)    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Stalker  (Jas.,  M.A.)— A  Life  of  Christ.    Bible  Class  Handbooks. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Steinmeyer  (Dr.  P.  L.) — ^The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 

their  relation  to  Modern  Criticism.    8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 

Lord,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


Stevenflon  (Mrs.) — ^The  Syhbouc  Parables  :  The  Predictions  of  the 

Apocalypse  viewed  in  relation  to  the  General  Truths  of  Scripture.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

Steward  (Eev.  G.) — ^Mediatorial  Sovereignty  :  The  Mystery  of  Christ 

and  the  Revelation  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

The  Argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    A 

Posthumous  Work.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Stier  (Dr.  Budol^) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Eight 

vols.  8vo,  £4,  4s.    Separate  volumes  may  be  had,  price  10s.  6d. 
In  order  to  bring  this  vcUuable  Work  more  wUkin  the  reach  of  aU  Clashes,  both 
Clergy  and  Laity,  Mtstre.  Clark  continue  to  supply  tfie  Eight-volume  Edition  hound 
in  Four  at  the  Original  Subscription  price  of  £2,  2s, 

The  Words  of  the  Kisen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  Epistlb  of  St.  Jamss.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 


Tholuck  (Profe8sor)--CoMMENTARY  ON  Gospel  of  St.  John.    8vo,  98. 

•  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Ss. 

Light  from  the  Cross  :  Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Our 

Lord.     Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 


Tophel  (Pastor  0.)— The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Translated  by 

Rev.  T.  J.  DksfbAs.     Crown  Svo,  28.  6d. 

inilhom  (0.)— Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

nUmann  (Dr.  Carl) — ^Reformers  before  the  Eeformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.    Two  vols.  Svo,  2l8. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  :  An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Foorth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

Urwick  (W.,  M.A.) — ^The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Commentary 

•  upon  Isdah  lii  18-liii  12 ;  with  Dissertations  npon  Isaiah  zl.-lxvi.    Svo,  Ss. 

YiDBi  (ProfeBflor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Pastoral  Theology.    Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Walker  (Eev.  Norman  L.)— Scottish  Church  History.    Bible  Class 

Handbooks.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Watta  (Professor)— The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

THE  Faith.     A  Reply  to  Lectures  by  W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.  A,  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.     Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  58. 

Weiss  (Prof.  Bemhard) — Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Life  of  Christ.    Three  vols.  Svo,  31s.  6d.     Fd.  IIL  in  Press, 

White  (Bev.  M.) — ^The  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture.    Crown 

Svo,  48. 

Whyte  (Alexander,  D.D.)— The  Shorter  Catechism.     Bihle  Class 

Handbooks,     Crown  Svo,  2b.  dd. 

Williams  (W.  H.,MJL.) — ^A  Select  Vocabulary  of  Latin  Etymology. 

For  the  use  of  Schools.     Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Ovid's  Pontic  Epistles.  With  Notes  for  Schools.    In  the  Press, 

Winer  (Dr.  G.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment Gbesk,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moxtlton,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  Svo,  15s. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Confessions 

OF  THE  YaBIOVS  COMMUNITIES  OF  CHRISTENDOM.      Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Wuttke  (Professor) — Christla^n  Ethics.    Two  vols.  Svo,  1 2s.  6 A 
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ME8SBS.  CLARE  allow  %.  SELECTION  of  Twehtt  Voluiob  {or  mart  at  At  tetnu 
ratio)  from  the  YoliunM  iwued  preyioiuly  to  New  Series  (Me  6e2ow), 

At  the  SubBoription  Price  of  Five  Guineas. 

NON-SlTBSCRIFTION  PbiOES  WITHIN  BRACKETS. 


Dr.  Hengilenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Fludme.    By  E.  W.  Hkkgstskbbbo,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.    In  Three  Vole.  8vo.    (88s.) 

Dr.  Oieseler.— Compendiun  of  Eoolerimtioal  History.     By  J.   C.  L.  Gisssux, 
DJ).,  Professor  of  Theology  in  GOttingen.    Five  Vols.  8to.    (£2, 12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Olihaimen. — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Aota.  Adapted  eepeciaUy 
for  Preachers  and  Students.  By  Hermann  OLSHArKEN,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlanffen.  In  Four  Vols.  8vo.  (£2,  2s.)-43om- 
menta^  on  the  Romans.  In  One  Vol.  8vo.  (10s.  6d. )— Commentary  on  St. 
Panl*8  rint  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  One  YoL  8vo.  (9s.) 
—Commentary  on  St.  Pktnl*s  Epistles  to  the  Phlllppians,  to  Titns,  and  the 
First  to  Timothy.  In  continuation  of  tlie  Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Lie. 
August  Wiesinoer.     In  One  Vol.  8vo.    (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Heander.— General  History  of  the  Chiistlan  Religion  and  Chnioh.  By 
Augustus  Nbandkb,  D.D.    Nine  Vols.  8vo.    (£8,  7s.  6d.) 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  Havemick.— General  Introdnotion  to  the  Old  Testament.  By 
Professor  HIvbbhiox.    One  VoL  8vo.    (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Hiiller. — ^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  Juuus  Mullbb.  Two 
To]s.8vo.    (21s.)    New  Edition. 

Dr.  Hengiteiiberg. — Ohxistology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Meesianio  Predictions.    By£.  W.  HxNOSTKNBBROy  D.D.    Four  Vols.    (£2,  2s.) 

Dr.  M.  Banmgarten.— The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  or.  The  History  of  the  Ohnroh 
in  the  Apostolic  Age.    ByH.  Baumoajlten,  Ph.D.    Three  Vols.    (£1,  7s.) 

Dr.  Stier. — ^The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesns.  "By  Rudolph  Stibk,  D.D.,  Chief 
Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeudits.    In-^ht  Vols.  8vo.    (£4,  4s.) 

Dr.  Carl  UDmann. — ^Reformers  hefore  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Gennany 
and  the  Netherlands.    Two  Vols.  8vo.     (£1,  Is.) 

ProfeBBor  KutL— Hlsto^  of  the  Old  Covenant;  or,  Old  Testament  DiapeoMtion. 
By  Professor  Sumz  of  Dorpat.    In  Three  Vols.    (£1,  lis.  6d.) 

Dr.  Stier. — ^The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 
St  James.    By  Rudolph  Stibb,  D.B.    One  VoL    (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Tholnck. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    One  Vol.    (9s.) 

Professor  Thelnok. — Commentazy  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  One  VoL  (10s.  6d. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenbeig.  —On  the  Book  of  Eodesiastea.  To  which  are  appended :  Treatises 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  Book  of  Job ;  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy 
Soriptnze ;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Christiaa  Church.    In  One  VoL  8vo.    (9s.) 

Dr.  Ebrard. — Commentury  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A. 
FiBBAKD^  Professor  of  Theology.    In  One  VoL    (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Lsnge. — Theotogical  and  Homiletical  Commentazy  on  the  Gospels  of  St 

Matthew  and  Mark.    By  J.  P.  Lanob,  D.D.    Three  Vols.    (10s.  6d.  each.) 
Dr.  Domer. — ^History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 

By  Dr.  J.   A.   Dobner,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Five  Vols.    (£2,  12s.  6d.) 

Lange  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oostenee. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentaiy  on 

the  Gospel  of  St  Lnke.    Two  Vols.    (18s. ) 
Dr.  Ebrsxd.— The  Gospel  History:  A  Compendium  of  Critical  LoiTsstigations  in 
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MEYER'S 

Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

'  Moyor  hai  iMen  long  and  well  known  to  soholan  u  ono  of  tlio  Torj  ableit  of  tlio  Oamuui 
expoetton  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  not  inre  whether  we  ought  not  to  say  that  he  U 
unrlTaUed  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  grammatioai  and  histoiloal  meaning  of  the  saored 
writers.  The  Pahlishers  have  now  rendered  another  seasonable  and  important  senrloe  to 
English  students  in  prodnolng  this  translation.*— Gtuirdiait. 


Etich  Volume  will  be  told  separately  ai  IQt,  6d.  to  Non-Sybteribert. 

CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL 

^  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By    Dr.    H.    A.    W.    MEYER, 
Oberconsistorialrath,  Hannover. 

The  portion  contributed  by  Dr.  Meter  has  been  placed  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Rev.  Br.  Dickson,  Profeesor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uniyenity  of  Glasgow ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Crombie,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Andrews ;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism,  University 
of  Glasgow. 

1st  Year— Bomans,  Two  Volumes. 
Oalatians,  One  Volume. 
St  John's  Goqpel,  Vol.  I. 

2d  Year— St.  John's  Gospel,  Vol.  II. 

Philippians  and  CkdoBsians,  One  Volume. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  I. 
Corinthians,  Vol.  I. 

Sd  Year—Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II. 

St.  Matthew's  Gk>spel,  Two  Volumes. 
Corinthians,  Vol.  II. 

4th  Year— Mark  and  Luke,  Two  Volumes. 

Ephesians  and  Philemon,  One  Volume. 
Thessalonians.    (Dr.  Liinemann.) 

Bth  Year— Timothy  and  Titus.    (Dr.  Ifuther.) 
Peter  and  Jude.     (Dr,  Huther.) 
Hebrews.     (Dr,  Liinemann.) 
James  and  John.     (Dr,  Buiher.) 

The  series,  as  written  by  Meyer  kimsdf,  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Ephesians 
wi^  Philemon  in  one  volume.  But  to  ifUs  the  Publishers  have  thouffht  it  right  to  add 
Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  Ininemann,  and  the  Pastoral  and  Catholic  JE^pistles, 
by  Dr.  HtUher.  So  few,  ftotoever,  of  the  Subscribers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  Dr. 
Diisterdieck^s  Commentary  on  Bevelation  included,  that  it  has  been  resolved  in  the  mean- 
time not  to  undertake  it.  ^_ 

*  I  need  hardlv  add  that  the  last  edition  of  the  accurate,  nerspicuoas,  and  learned  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  most  carefully  consulted  tnroughont ;  and  I  must  again, 
as  in  the  preface  to  the  Oalatians,  avow  my  great  obligations  to  the  acumen  and  scholar- 
ship  nf  the  learned  editor.* — Bisuop  Ellioott  in  Pr^'ace  to  his  '  Comm^Uary  on  Ephesians.^ 

*■  The  ablest  grammatical  exegete  of  the  age.' — Phiup  Sghaff,  D.D. 

'  In  accuracy  of  scholarship  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  he  is  equalled  by  few.* — 
LUerary  Churchman. 

*■  We  have  only  to  repeat  that  it  remains,  of  its  own  kind,  the  very  best  Conunentary 
of  the  New  Testament  which  we  possess.' — Church  Bells. 

*  No  exegetical  work  is  on  the  whole  more  valuable,  or  stands  in  higher  public  esteem. 
As  a  critic  be  is  candid  and  cautious;  exact  to  minuteness  in  philology ;  a  mastw  of  the 
grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpretation.' — Princeton  Review. 
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